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ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background   by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
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FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 
HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 


ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President     E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
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THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


JAMES  J.   BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development   Director 


HARRY  J.   KRAUT 

Associate   Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 

MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 
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October  5  thru  17. 
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Anne  Klein's 
IMPECCABLY 
TAILORED 
SEPARATES 

from  her  newest 
collection,  come 
together  with  a  young , 
sophisticated  feeling. 
French  Shops, 
seventh  floor. 
Filene's  Boston 
and  Chestnut  Hill. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

co  ncertm  aster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Marylou  Speaker 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Kami 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Hironaka  Sugie* 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 
Joel  Moerschel 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
fb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
*member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 

exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 


ONE  BOSTON  PLACE 

a  distinctive  new  home  for 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

After  60  years  at  100  Franklin  Street,  we  have 
moved  to  the  new  Boston  Company  Building 
at  One  Boston  Place.  We  are  the  major  tenants 
of  this  distinguished  structure  and  occupy  its 
first  eight  floors. 

Our  new  location  is  at  the  junction  of 
Washington,  Court  and  State  Streets, 
across  from  the  Old  State  House  in 
Boston's  financial  district.  Our  Trust 
Company  entrance  is  on  Court  Street. 

Our  new  facilities  will  enable  us,  as 
one  of  New  England's  largest  and 
oldest  trust  organizations,  to 
continue  to  provide  the  best 
in  contemporary  customer 
service  in  a  locale  of 
great  tradition. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
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Worry,  not  work, 
is  what  makes  a  man 
old  before  his  time. 
Here's  what  you  can  do 
to  make  things  easier 
for  your  husband 

The  pace.  The  grind.  The  rat  race.  The  jungle. 

Fears  and  frustrations  (especially  the  financial  kind)  can  do  a  cruel  job  on  the  family 
manoftheyo's. 

Old  Colony  can  help.  In  fact,  helping  men  like  your  husband  is  our  bread 
and  butter. 

We  can  do  so  much  to  relieve  his  burdens  and  worry. 

We  can  give  him  professional  counsel  on  his  investments.  Or  we  can  manage  his 
portfolio  full  time,  handling  all  the  details  so  he  can  relax. 

We  can  explain  to  him  the  many  advantages  of  having  us  serve  as  executor  or 
co-executor  of  his  Will. 

If  he's  concerned  about  his  family,  we  can  show  him  how  proper  trust 
arrangements  can  take  the  load  off  his  mind  and  provide  security  for  you  and  the  children  in 
the  years  to  come.  (He  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  flexibility  the 
various  newer  forms  of  living  trust  make  possible.) 

There's  so  much  we  can  do  to  help  him  —  professionally  and  personally.  That's 
why  we're  in  business,  and  why  we're  running  this  advertisement. 

Your  husband  has  enough  pressure  on  him  now  without  any  further  nagging 
from  you  or  from  us.  But  we  hope  you  will  send  for  the  little  booklet  we  have  written  called 
"Wills  &  Trusts."  Read  it  over  some  quiet  moment.  The  information  is  easy  to  understand 
and  very  valuable.  It's  free,  of  course,  and  it  may  give  you  some  ideas  as  to  how  we  can 
make  life  a  lot  less  worrisome  for  your  husband. 


THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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Friday  afternoon  September  25  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  September  26  1970  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  September  29  1970  at  8.30 
Thursday  evening  October  1  1970  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


HOLST 


The  planets     op.  32 

Mars,  the  bringer  of  war 
Venus,  the  bringer  of  peace 
Mercury,  the  winged  messenger 
Jupiter,  the  bringer  of  jollity 
Saturn,  the  bringer  of  old  age 
Uranus,  the  magician 
Neptune,  the  mystic 


WOMEN  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     director 


intermission 

PARTOS  'Paths',  symphonic  elegy 

first  performance  in  America 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92* 

Poco  sostenuto  -  vivace 

Allegretto 

Presto  -  assai  meno  presto  -  tempo  primo 

Allegro  con  brio 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4.15;  those  on  Saturday,  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  about  10.45. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •      Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


S^ince   1858 


93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED    1858 
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1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON; 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP  ; 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &.  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 
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step  into  the 
shoes  of  the  greatest 
basketball  players 
in  the 
world. 

Converse 
All  Stars 


9  out  of  1 0  basketball  pros  wear 
Converse  All  Stars.  More  high 
school  and  college  teams  do 
too.  Join  'em  . . .  step  into 
Converse.  Thegreatestsneakers 
a  guy  ever  pedaled  his  bike 
to  the  ballfield  with.  Rugged, 
extra  strength  construction. 
Tough  protective  toe  guard, 
uper  shock-absorbent  cushion 
nsole,  arch  and  heel.  Why  take 
ess.  Come  on  in  and  see  how 
pro  they  feel! 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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Say  it 
witlv 

<^o§e 


Delicate,   medium  dry, 
slightly    crackling 
Avelar    Rose'. 
From    Portugal, 
of  course. . 
Completely  charming,  f 


9t{aflanna/(tic. 

(JXe  Jrwsseau  s/oi/se  ofjOos/on 


Imported  for  you  by 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Company. 

Somerville,  Mass. 


you'll  brighten  fall  evenings 

In  this  kaleidoscope  of  pattern  and 
color.  Choose  shocking  pink  or  Bristol 
blue  predominating.  Sizes  8-18. 
$56.00. 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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"I  don't  know  her  name, 
but  that's  a  Nanf  elt  fur." 


THE  ADVERTISERS 


IN  THE 


PROGRAM  BOOK 


ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 


THE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


BY  MAKING  THE 


CONTENTS  OF  THE 


PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 


PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 


YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


People  wear  all 

kinds  of  furs  to  the 

theater.  But  the 

Nanfelt  fur  never 

goes  unnoticed 

When  you  meet 

Ken  Nanfelt,  you'll 

know  why. 

He  knows  the  right 

decision  can't  be 

rushed.  So  he  built  a  store 

in  the  country,  the 

Country  Fur  Shop  at  Lakeville. 

Ken  has  more  room  in  the  country. 

And  more  time  to  show  you  his 

beautiful  furs. 

So  don't  be  surprised  if  he  brings  out 
his  entire  collection.  He's  only  trying 
to  make  your  selection  perfect. 

Ken  Nanfelt  likes  to  take  a  little 
extra  time. 

And  it  shows. 


Ken  Nanfelt  Furs 


COUNTRY  FUR  SHOP 

Route  79  -  Lakeville 

Phone:  (617)  947-6400 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

.  .  .  rests  in  large  measure  with  its  audiences,  the  devoted  concert 
goers  who,  like  you,  attend  its  concerts. 

You  can  help  insure  the  Orchestra's  future  greatness  by  making  a 
deferred  gift  to  Symphony.  The  satisfaction  of  a  significant  cultural 
contribution  can  be  joined  to  the  protection  of  your  own  financial 
future. 

A  bequest  ...  a  life  income  agreement  ...  an  annuity  .  .  .  life 
insurance:  these  are  the  four  ways  of  making  such  a  deferred  gift. 
Each  has  it  advantages. 

The  bequest:  in  his  will,  the  donor  provides  Symphony  with  a  specific 
amount  or  a  remainder  interest.  The  life  income  agreement:  the 
donor  gives  capita!  to  Symphony  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life.  The  annuity:  the  donor  gives  capital  and  Symphony  guarantees 
to  the  donor  a  fixed  annual  income  for  life.  And  lastly,  life  insurance: 
if  the  donor  continues  to  pay  premiums,  these  also  constitute  chari- 
table deductions  for  the  donor. 


Questions  about  these  alternatives  can  be  answered  by  your  lawyer 
or  tax  adviser,  by  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson,  chairman  of  Symphony's 
Deferred  Giving  Program,  or  by  any  other  of  the  Orchestra's  Trustees. 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. He  designed  and  built  the  interior. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1905,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 
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Meet  the  Bostonians— now,  in  their  premiere  performances,  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

To  begin  our  association  we  went  straight  to  Symphony  Hall,  America's  most 
acoustically  perfect  auditorium.  We  brought  with  us  our  team  of  award-winning 
recording  technicians  and  over  three  tons  of  the  finest  equipment  in  the  world. 

To  capture  the  sound  of  "the  Boston"  in  a  fresh  new  way. 

The  Deutsche  Grammophon  way. 

The  results?  Three  extraordinary  albums. 

As  you  want  them.  On  disc.  On  MusiCassette,  8-track  cartridge  and  open  reel. 

The  dazzling  Italian  conductor  CLAUDIO  ABBADO  leading  the  Symphony  in  lush 
interpretations  of  Ravel  and  Debussy. 

The  brilliant  young  American  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  on  the  podium,  evoking 
the  complex  individualism  of  Ives  and  Ruggles. 

The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  painting  the  delicate  moods  and 
impressionistic  textures  of  Debussy. 

An  historical  introduction  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time. 


Again. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  exclusively  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 


Deutsche  Grammophon  Records,  MusiCassettes  and  8-Track  Cartridges,  are  distributed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated;  in  Canada  by  Polydor  Records  Canada  Ltd. 


GUSTAV  HOLST 

'The  planets',  suite  for  large  orchestra     op.  32 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Hoist  was  born  in  Cheltenham,  England,  on  September  21  1874;  he  died  in 
London  on  May  25  1934.  He  began  work  on  Mars  in  May  1914,  and  completed 
the  score  of  the  seven  movements  during  1917.  The  first  performance,  a  pri- 
vate one,  was  given  late  in  September  1918  in  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  by 
the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Adrian  Boult.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  played  The  planets  for  the  first  time  on  January  26  1923,  directed  by 
Pierre  Monteux.  Nine  years  later  the  composer  himself  conducted  performances 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  were  given 
in  Symphony  Hall  in  February  1946;  Sir  Adrian  Boult  was  the  conductor,  and 
the  chorus  was  trained  by  Arthur  Fiedler. 

The  instrumentation:  4  flutes,  2  piccolos,  bass  flute,  3  oboes,  bass  oboe,  english 
horn,  3  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  6  horns,  4  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  6  timpani,  triangle,  side  drum,  tambourine, 
cymbals,  bass  drum,  gong,  bells,  glockenspiel,  celesta,  xylophone,  2  harps,  organ 
and  strings.  A  women's  chorus  takes  part  in  the  final  movement. 

When  the  moon  is  in  the  seventh  house 
And  Jupiter  aligns  with  Mars, 
Then  peace  will  guide  the  planets, 
And  love  will  steer  the  stars.  .  .  . 

Thus  is  the  Age  of  Aquarius  heralded  in  the  opening  scene  of  Hair,  that 
extraordinary  'tribal  love-rock  musical'  which  exploded  on  the  American 
scene  just  in  time  (1967)  to  signalize  the  youth-oriented  final  third  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

Whether  or  not  art  in  fact  imitates  life,  theater  rarely  fails  to  reflect  the 
course  of  human  events  in  the  larger  world  beyond  the  proscenium.  In 
this  respect  Hair,  though  symptomatic,  was  also  documentary  and  even 
(in  its  genre)  prophetic.  Indeed,  to  those  superannuated  citizens  past 
the  dotage  cutoff  of  thirty  it  has  been  virtually  a  primer  on  spanning 
the  generation  gap.  As  these  lines  are  written,  in  the  late  summer  of 
1970,  Hair  is  still  holding  the  boards — with  ramifications  for  our  cul- 
tural future  which  are  variously  fascinating  and  frightening. 

One  small  by-product  of  this  emerging  Gestalt,  as  it  happens,  is  exceed- 
ingly germane  to  the  most  celebrated  musical  creation  of  Gustav  Hoist. 
It  is  this:  that  the  parascience  of  astrology,  so  long  scorned  in  the  Occi- 
dent, all  at  once  has  become  fashionable  among  our  nouveau  intellec- 
tuals; is,  moreover,  being  taken  quite  seriously  by  those  seeking  'answers' 
and  impatient  with  the  longueurs  of  orthodoxy.  A  vogue  of  such  pro- 
portions inevitably  has  broadened  the  potential  audience  for  The  plan- 
ets, and  in  purlieus  far  from  any  concert-hall  ambiance.  To  what  extent 
this  interest  is  extramusical  cannot  be  reckoned;  but  on  the  other  hand 
neither  can  the  extramusical  aspects  of  the  score  be  gainsaid,  notwith- 
standing its  strength  of  utterance  and  its  integrity  as  music  per  se — 
perhaps  not  as  'absolute'  music;  but  yet  again,  is  there  any  such  thing 
as  'absolute'  music? 

If  these  extramusical  qualities  should  belatedly  increase  the  composer's 
fame,  that  would  be  his  minimal  due.  If  in  turn  this  should  lead  to  a 
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'rediscovery'  of  Hoist's  other  notable  works,  we  might  then  be  grateful 
that  whatever  constellation  of  whatever  cosmic  forces  had  been  brought 
into  the  appropriate  conjunction.  To  clarify  the  metaphor  (though  at  the 
cost  of  a  cliche),  it  is  our  good  fortune  that  such  a  superb  creative 
intelligence  as  Hoist's  could  be  actuated  by  a  sincere  belief  in  astrology. 
(It  hardly  needs  saying  that  no  denigration  of  arcane  matters  is  implied. 
Wherever  'inspiration'  really  comes  from,  it  is  in  any  case  an  area  of 
impenetrable  privacy.  But  one  wonders:  inasmuch  as  certain  vital  statis- 
tics are  routinely  available,  why  has  it  not  engaged  the  attention  of 
some  enterprising  astrologer  and/or  numerologist  that  three  of  the  five 
greatest  English  composers  since  Purcell — Elgar,  Delius  and  Hoist — 
departed  this  mortal  coil  within  a  period  of  approximately  three  months 
in  1934?  Nor  were  the  depths  of  the  Depression  especially  joyous  on  any 
nonmusical  front,  either.  So  much  for  the  millennia!  Aquarian  Age; 
'according  to  the  best  authorities',  we  are  assured  by  one  of  them  [the 
'astrologian'  Carroll  Righter],  that  'wondrous  era'  was  by  then  three 
decades  old!) 

Mythology  being  endemic  in  the  cultures  of  northern  Europe,  Hoist's 
mystic  leanings  doubtless  were  due  in  part  to  his  Swedish  and  Russian 
antecedents  (not  to  mention  a  thoroughly  English  but  equally  Theoso- 
phist  stepmother).  But  first  things  first:  Hoist  had  been  a  poor  boy,  the 
son  of  a  hard-working  emigre  piano  teacher  who  had  nothing  to  give 
his  children  except  the  gift  of  music.  The  young  Gustav  knew  plenty  of 
hardship,  and  then  as  now  the  going  was  not  easy  for  a  journeyman 
instrumentalist  (even  one  whose  competence  extended  to  several  instru- 
ments). Straitened  family  circumstances  forced  his  withdrawal  from 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  1898,  and  after  that  he  spent  several  years 
on  the  road — first  as  a  combination  trombonist-repetiteur  for  the  Carl 
Rosa  opera  company,  later  in  the  brass  section  of  the  Scottish  Orchestra. 
Only  on  the  threshold  of  thirty  was  he  able  to  forsake  one-night  stands 
and  settle  down  to  a  regimen  of  teaching  and  composing.  But  for  some 
occasional  guest-conducting  and  several  trips  to  the  Far  East  as  a 
'musical  organizer'  for  the  YMCA,  these  quiet  pursuits  comprised  his 
career  for  the  remainder  of  an  outwardly  uneventful  life. 

As  early  as  the  1890s,  however,  Hoist  had  developed  a  strong  attraction 
to  ancient  Asian  philosophies;  and  the  more  he  read  the  more  he  was 
intrigued.  Having  worked  his  way  through  many  of  the  classic  writings 
in  translation,  he  then  went  so  far  as  to  undertake  the  study  of  Sanskrit 
and  even  translated  a  number  of  hymns  from  the  Rig  Veda  (the  sacred 
Hindu  texts).  In  the  wake  of  that  experience — bearing  in  mind  that 
astrology  is  regarded  by  sophisticates  with  the  utmost  earnestness 
through  much  of  the  Orient — it  was  only  a  short  step  to  the  metaphysics 
of  the  Zodiac.  Well  before  the  first  world  war  Hoist  had  taken  to  casting 
horoscopes  for  his  friends;  his  'pet  vice',  he  called  it.  His  daughter 
Imogen  recalls:  'It  was  not  so  much  the  fortune-telling  part  of  it  that 
appealed  to  him.  .  .  .  But  he  had  always  felt  a  keen  interest  in  other 
people,  and  he  found  that  horoscopes  threw  an  astonishing  light  on  .  .  . 
some  of  his  friends.  It  was  fascinating  to  puzzle  over  contradictory 
aspects  and  to  try  to  decide  why  one  friend  never  made  a  success  of 
anything  in  spite  of  inheriting  unusual  talents,  and  why  another,  who 
always  seemed  to  be  heading  straight  for  disaster,  should  manage  to  get 
on  so  remarkably  well.'  Rather  defensively,  she  adds  that  there  'were 
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very  few  people  with  whom  he  could  discuss  astrology,  and  he  seldom 
mentioned  it  for  fear  of  embarrassing  his  listeners'. 

This  was  the  man  of  whose  art  one  admiring  contemporary  wrote  that 
'it  is  supra-human,  it  glows  with  that  white  radiancy  in  which  burning 
heat  and  freezing  cold  become  the  same  thing.  But  though  his  music 
lives  in  mystical  regions  yet  it  is  never  indefinite  or  shadowy;  indeed, 
it  may  be  a  fault  that  it  is  occasionally  too  clear  cut — a  sharp  outline 
where  perhaps  a  vague  impression  would  have  sufficed.  Those  who 
knew  him  see  him  in  his  music.  He  was  a  visionary  but  never  an  idle 
dreamer.  He  seemed  sometimes  to  be  living  away  from  the  world  of 
the  senses,  but  as  he  himself  said,  "Only  second-rate  artists  are  unbusi- 
nesslike." .  .  .  His  music  reaches  into  the  unknown,  but  it  never  loses 
touch.  ...  In  artistic  matters  clarity  was  his  watchword.  He  simply  could 
not  understand  slovenly  workmanship,  half-hearted  endeavour,  or  artis- 
tic dishonesty.'  Such  testimonials  were  not  set  down  lightly  by  Ralph 
Vaughan  Williams.  And  the  older  composer  said  it  even  more  succinctly 
elsewhere:  1  must  hide  my  nakedness  with  an  apron  of  orchestration. 
Hoist's  orchestra  could  be  naked  and  unashamed.'  Considering  the 
source,  that  compliment  amounts  to  the  wildest  panegyric. 

Here,  then,  was  a  compleat  musician  who  had  his  feet  on  the  ground — 
and  his  head  in  the  stars.  A  proud  Briton  he  assuredly  was  (his  fore- 
bears having  come  to  England  in  1807),  but  in  his  artistic  mind's  eye 
and  ear  he  respected  no  terrestrial  boundaries.  Hence  The  planets.  Only 
a  creative  personality  of  boundless  imagination,  fettered  by  the  disci- 
pline reserved  for  master  craftsmen,  could  have  conceived  such  magical 
music  of  the  spheres. 

Realistically  considered,  the  crucial  turning  point  in  Hoist's  oeuvre  seems 
to  have  coincided  with  the  1913  opening  of  a  new  music  wing  at  St 
Paul's  Girls'  School  in  Hammersmith  (West  London).  Hoist  had  been 
appointed  music  master  of  St  Paul's  in  1905,  and  he  would  work  there 
steadily  until  his  death  in  1934  (as  he  did  also  at  the  Morley  College  for 
Working  Men  and  Women,  which  he  added  to  his  teaching  load  in 
1907).  But  in  1913  he  suddenly  found  himself  assigned  to  a  completely 
soundproof  room,  so  that  whenever  he  was  not  giving  a  lesson  the 
sonic  distraction  level  would  be  close  to  absolute  zero.  For  a  composer 
of  Hoist's  special  propensities,  this  must  have  been  the  most  nearly  per- 
fect possible  situation.  The  depth  of  his  gratitude  may  be  inferred  from 
the  title  of  the  first  score  he  produced  in  this  unique  environment:  the 
charming  St  Paul's  suite.  But  an  even  more  accurate  index  of  how  much 
this  soundproof  room  meant  to  Hoist  is  provided  by  his  next  composi- 
tion— The  planets. 

Perhaps  inadvertently,  Imogen  Hoist  is  equivocal  and  ambiguous  about 
the  genesis  of  this  music:  'Horoscopes  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  writ- 
ing', she  reports.  Of  course  not — the  most  irrational  true  believer  hardly 
would  attempt  to  cast  a  horoscope  for  an  inanimate  object.  Miss  Hoist 
does  concede  that  her  father  'had  taken  the  underlying  idea  from  astrol- 
ogy', but  she  insists  that  he  then  'let  the  music  have  its  way  with  him'. 
Although  there  is  no  faulting  these  statements,  an  inference  lingers  that 
the  composer  was  not  especially  'involved'  with  the  subject  matter  of 
his  score.  Once  again  Miss  Hoist  may  be  rather  too  defensive.  Sometime 
before  the  Sarajevo  incident  that  would  lead  Europe  down  the  road  to 
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war  (presumably  the  time  was  early  in  1914 — the  date  is  not  chronicled), 
the  composer  wrote  to  a  friend:  'As  a  rule  I  only  study  things  that  sug- 
gest music  to  me  .  .  .  recently  the  character  of  each  planet  suggested 
lots  to  me,  and  I  have  been  studying  astrology  fairly  closely/  In  the  same 
letter  Hoist  allowed  himself  a  few  observations  on  the  prevailing  atti- 
tudes toward  astrology:  'It's  a  pity  we  make  such  a  fuss  about  these 
things.  On  one  side  there  is  nothing  but  abuse  and  ridicule,  with  the 
natural  result  that  when  one  is  brought  face  to  face  with  overwhelming 
proofs  there  is  a  danger  of  going  to  the  other  extreme  .  .  .  everything 
in  this  world — writing  this  letter  for  instance — is  just  one  big  miracle. 
Or  rather,  the  universe  itself  is  one.'  That  last  sentence  is  subject  to 
interpretation,  but  there  can  be  no  doubting  Hoist's  commitment.  If 
horoscopes  had  nothing  to  do  with  The  planets,  astrology  itself  emphat- 
ically did. 

Call  it  coincidence  or  prescience,  but  of  these  seven  tableaux  the  first 
to  be  composed  was  Mars,  the  bringer  of  war — and  note  that  Hoist  had 
finished  sketching  it  before  the  Balkan  mess  erupted  into  hositilities. 
Venus  and  Jupiter  followed  that  autumn;  in  1915  he  worked  on  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune.  Last  came  Mercury  (though,  in  the  end,  it  was 
placed  third).  The  orchestration  was  completed  in  1917.  Most  of  the 
music  was  written  in  the  soundproof  room  at  St  Paul's.  The  rest  was 
accomplished  at  the  composer's  weekend  retreat:  a  charming,  three- 
hundred-year-old  cottage  atop  a  hill  near  Thaxted,  in  Essex. 

The  war  had  stretched  into  its  fourth  miserable  year  when  Hoist  wrote 
the  last  note  of  The  planets.  By  then  the  composer,  too,  was  wretched. 
He  had  tried  in  a  hundred  ways  to  'do  his  bit'  in  the  war  effort,  and 
always  unavailingly.  No  agency  had  any  use  for  a  frail,  fortyish  musician 
who  could  not  see  more  than  six  yards  ahead  of  him  with  his  spectacles 
on.  But  toward  the  Armistice,  finally,  Hoist  got  his  chance.  And  mean- 
time, even  as  the  guns  roared,  The  planets  went  into  orbit. 

Sir  Adrian  Boult,  who  was  there,  tells  the  story  best: 
'One  day  in  September  1918,  Hoist  burst  into  my  office  (I  was  then 
working  in  the  International  Supply  Commission)  and  blurted  out: 
"Adrian,  the  YMCA  are  sending  me  to  Salonika  to  help  entertain  the 
troops.  Balfour  Gardiner,  bless  him,  has  given  me  a  parting  present,  to 
consist  of  Queen's  Hall,  full  of  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  for  the  whole 
of  a  Sunday  morning.  We're  going  to  do  The  planets,  and  you've  got  to 
conduct."  There  followed  intense  activity,  as  all  his  assistants  (including 
many  of  the  pupils)  at  St  Paul's  Girls'  School  struggled  to  copy  parts  in 
every  spare  moment,  and  sometimes — I  suspect — during  school  hours 
as  well!  As  each  movement  was  copied  the  gigantic  scores  were  passed 
on  to  me  for  study.  .  .  .  [Hoist]  had  told  me  about  The  planets,  and 
their  connection  with  his  astrological  studies,  but  my  only  acquaintance 
with  them  was  a  single  performance  of  a  brilliant  arrangement  for  two 
pianos  which  Miss  Vally  Lasker  and  Miss  Norah  Day,  his  two  principal 
assistants  at  school,  had  made. 

'Needless  to  say  the  whole  Girls'  School  and  staff  were  there  [in  Queen's 
Hall,  on  September  29  1918],  and  a  large  part  of  musical  London,  includ- 
ing many  critics,  and  Sir  Henry  Wood,  who  took  the  friendliest  possible 
view  of  the  suggestion  that  a  young  unknown  upstart  should  take  charge 
of  his  Orchestra  "for  the  whole  of  a  Sunday  morning". 
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'We  rehearsed  for  one  and  a  half  hours  and  after  a  short  break  played 
the  great  work  straight  through,  and  realized  at  once  how  inseparable 
the  seven  movements  are.  .  .  .' 

It  was  a  happy  Hoist  who  embarked  for  Salonika,  we  may  be  sure. 

What  with  one  thing  and  another  the  formal  public  premiere  did  not 
take  place  until  1920.  For  the  occasion  Hoist  prepared  this  brief  note: 
These  pieces  were  suggested  by  the  astrological  significance  of  the 
planets;  there  is  no  programme  music  in  them,  neither  have  they  any 
connection  with  the  deities  of  classical  mythology  bearing  the  same 
names.  If  any  guide  to  the  music  is  required  the  subtitle  to  each  piece 
will  be  found  sufficient,  especially  if  it  be  used  in  a  broad  sense.  For 
instance,  Jupiter  brings  jollity  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  also  the  more 
ceremonial  type  of  rejoicing  associated  with  religions  or  national  fes- 
tivities. Saturn  brings  not  only  physical  decay,  but  also  a  vision  of  fulfill- 
ment. Mercury  is  the  symbol  of  mind.' 

That  was  all.  But  three  months  earlier,  probably  on  the  authority  of 
the  composer,  Edwin  Evans  (the  younger)  had  written  in  a  Musical  Times 
article:  'The  generally  accepted  astrological  associations  of  the  various 
planets  are  a  sufficient  clue  in  themselves  to  the  imagination.  One  may 
be  skeptical  concerning  horoscopes,  but  one  will  nevertheless  be  car- 
ried away  with  the  aggressive  rhythm  of  Mars,  the  bringer  of  war,  and 
any  schoolboy  pictures  Mercury  as  the  "winged  messenger".  The  very 
word  "jovialty"  connotes  Jupiter,  and  the  sandglass  and  scythe  connect 
Saturn  with  old  age.  It  may  be  new  to  some  to  regard  Venus  as  the 
"Bringer  of  peace",  as  she  is,  astrologically  speaking,  for  many  hold  her 
responsible  for  strife  in  worldly  affairs.  It  is  also  unfamiliar  to  hail  Nep- 
tune, the  sea  god,  as  a  mystic,  and  Uranus  as  a  magician;  but  once  these 
relations  are  established  in  the  titles  of  the  movements,  it  is  easy  to  fall 
into  the  mood  of  the  respective  tone  poems.  That  is,  in  fact,  the  way 
to  describe  this  work.  It  has  outrun  the  dimensions  of  a  suite,  and 
become  a  cycle  of  tone  poems/ 

(Writing  in  the  same  journal  over  a  half-century  later,  Boult  was  at 
pains  to  note  that  not  even  the  newly-revised  Curwen  edition  of  this 
busy  score  is  without  error.  Serious  students  are  urgently  commended 
to  Sir  Adrian's  article  on  Interpreting  The  planets',  which  appeared  in 
the  March  1970  issue.) 

Richard  Capell  wrote  an  extremely  long  but  also  wonderfully  perceptive 
analysis  of  The  planets  (for  the  BBC  Orchestra)  which  deserves  to  be 
cited  at  length,  as  follows: 

"I.  Mars,  the  bringer  of  war 

'Hoist  has  built  up  his  Mars  on  one  strongly  rhythmical  figure.  Rhythm 
is  that  force  in  music  which  takes  possession  of  the  body  in  despite  of 
the  will  and  sinks  the  individual  in  the  dancing  or  marching  community. 
The  drum-taps  in  Mars  are  the  pitiless  music  of  social  cohesion  and  the 
defence  of  the  racial  life.  The  hammered  repetitions  become  an  irresis- 
tible summons.  .  .  .  The  5-4  metre  is  very  characteristic  of  Hoist.  Here 
it  is  as  though  a  beat  were  suppressed,  making  the  effect  of  intensely 
energetic  movement.  .  .  .  Trumpets  and  horns  come  out  with  the  prin- 
cipal subject,  which  seems  to  lurch  under  the  burden  of  its  consecutive 
triads.   ...    It  swells   intolerably   until,   once   again,   down    comes   the 
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rhythmic  lash,  cutting  sharper  than  ever,  with  the  trumpets  shrilling  out 
on  the  dominant  for  bar  after  bar.  .  .  .  There  is  a  half-step  back,  as  it 
were;  then  five  times  and  six  the  monster  barks  defiance  or  impreca- 
tion to  empty  Heaven. 

'2.  Venus,  the  bringer  of  peace 

'Venus  swims  ineffably  mild  into  the  evening  sky.  After  the  frightfulness 
of  Mars,  her  coming  in  this  guise  has  an  exquisite  value.  This  is  not  "the 
flame  that  made  of  Troy  a  ruinous  thing".  There  is  nothing  of  Venus 
Pandemos  in  Hoist's  music.  He  acknowledges  only  the  high  Uranian 
goddess,  and  counts  from  her  nothing  but  blessings. 

'Venus  opens  with  a  soft  horn-call  rising  a  fourth.  This  is  answered  by 
flutes,  which  make  a  gentle  descent  from  the  height  where  they  have 
been  awaked.  The  general  tone  suggests  a  cool,  clear  air.  The  movement 
is  adagio.  Light  chiming  chords  fall  equably  on  the  beats.  .  .  .  The  end- 
ing of  Venus  is  a  long  series  of  delicate  chimes,  soft  and  softer  still. 
Harp  harmonics,  a  tinkle  on  the  celesta,  equable  crotchet  chords  on 
flutes  and  horns,  and  high-held  violin  notes  escort  the  Bringer  of  peace 
out  of  earshot. 

'3.  Mercury,  the  winged  messenger 

'Mercury,  so  Hoist  has  said,  is  the  astrological  symbol  of  Mind.  His 
music  here  flickers  and  plays  in  a  state  of  disembodied  joy.  Mind,  then, 
for  him  is  not  man's  burden  of  awareness,  but  that  in  us  which  can 
overcome  matter  and  make  good  its  escape  to  a  sphere  of  divine  play- 
fulness. 

'The  third  planet  is  of  altogether  slighter  build  than  the  rest.  It  serves 
as  a  symphonic  scherzo.  Any  message  it  may  bear  is  no  burden.  The 
messenger  knows  no  care  and  no  feeling.  His  life  is  a  speeding,  a 
darting,  a  rebounding.  .  .  . 

'4.  Jupiter,  the  bringer  of  jollity 

'The  splendid  fourth  movement  of  The  planets  might  have  been  called 
an  overture  for  an  English  country  festival.  On  this  holiday,  on  this 
green  meadow,  all  men  are  friends.  There  is  well-being,  there  are  festal 
song  and  cheerful  uproar.  No  supercilious  or  shrinking  soul  could  have 
thought  of  this  music.  It  declares  a  decided  liking  for  crowds,  it  declares 
open  house  and  a  welcome  for  all. 

'Jupiter  is,  of  course,  in  C  major.  The  horns  come  playing  the  first  tune 
in,  as  they  are  later  to  do  with  the  four  others.  This  succession  calls  up 
the  idea  of  a  pageant.  It  is  as  though  the  horns  were  ushering  in  groups 
or  guilds  to  the  grand  merry-making.  ...  In  his  English  villagers  at  play 
there  is  felt  something  of  the  force  of  the  legend  and  history  of  the 
race.  .  .  .  The  music  now  subsides.  .  .  .  The  andante  comes  sailing  in 
triple  time,  in  E  flat.  It  has  been  well  called  "exalted  folksong"  (E. 
Blom).  The  clan  is  unmistakable,  if  it  is  difficult  to  name  a  close  rela- 
tion. Hoist's  thanksgiving  song  is  a  noble  scion  of  the  family  of  "The 
crystal  springs",  "The  cuckoo"  and  "Swansea  Town".  It  unfolds  itself 
to  the  extent  of  forty  bars,  purely  diatonic.  .  .  .  The  truce  is  soon  over. 
Light  hints  are  given  by  the  woodwind  that  youth  has  not  finished  its 
fling.  The  hints  are  welcomed.   Everyone   rushes   back  to   the  games. 


notes  continued  on  page  41 
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CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


PITCHING  HORSESHOES  is  a  good  way  to  pass  time  while 
waiting  on  a  batch  of  Jack  Daniel's. 

You  see,  here  in  Moore  County  we  still  make 
whiskey  the  slow,  slow  Tennessee  way.  That  calls 
for  mellowing  every  drop  through  ten  feet  of  rick- 
burned  hard  maple  charcoal... a  time-consuming 
process  you  can't  hurry  along.  Charcoal  mellowing, 
as  this  slow  process  is  called,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  rare  sippin'  taste  of  Jack  Daniel's.  And 
it  also  accounts  for  some  pretty  fancy  horseshoe 
pitching  here  in  Jack  Daniel  Hollow. 

O  1970,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  .  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  .  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  .  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


DROP 
BY  DROP 


On  a 

clear  day 

you  can  hear 

forever 


Iwwvvvt 
ivvvwvvvri 

rvwvvvvi 

wwvvvvl 

m/vwwl 


To  hear  forever  is  to  hear  it  like  it  is.  Exactly. 
Uncolored.  Unadulterated.  It's  simple  to  say, 
but  not  quite  so  simple  to  achieve.  Never- 
theless, it  has  been  achieved  by  Pioneer. 
Meticulous  design  and  coordination  of 
speakers,  crossover  networks  and  cabinets 
result  in  two  superb  speaker  systems  of  un- 
rivaled capability  and  sound  reproduction. 
Further,  they're  designed  with  you  in  mind. 
Since  no  two  rooms  are  acoustically  identi- 
cal, these  systems  incorporate  a  compensat- 
ing tone  control  to  match  the  units  to  your 
specific  environment.  Twin  3-step  controls 
can  be  adjusted  for  both  middle  and  high 


frequencies.  Combine  this  refinement  with 
an  air  suspension  enclosure  lined  with  res- 
onance-free, sound-absorbing  material,  plus 
advance  design  speakers  in  a  handsome 
oiled  walnut  cabinet  with  a  contemporary 
latticework  grille  and  you  realize  instantly 
why  these  systems  are  called  the  Outper- 
formed. 

Both  the  CS-63DX  (4-way,  6-speakers)  and 
the  CS-99  (5  way,  6-speakers)  are  the  cul- 
mination of  three  decades  of  brilliant  audio 
research  on  the  part  of  Pioneer — the  world's 
largest  producer  of  quality  speakers. 
Here  them  today  at  your  Pioneer  dealer. 

CO  pioneer® 

PIONEER   ELECTRONICS   U.S.A.   CORPORATION,    140   Smith   Street,   Farmingdale,   New  York   11735   •    (516)   694-7720 

West  Coast:  1335  West  134th  Street,  Gardena,  Calif.  90247  /  (213)  323-2374  &  321-1076  •  In  Canada:  S.  H.  Parker  Co.,  Province  of  Ontario 

REQUEST  A  DEMONSTRATION  AT  YOUR  FRANCHISED  PIONEER  DEALER 


CS-63DX 

CS-99 

System 

4-way,  6-speaker 

5-way,  6-speaker 

Speakers 

15"  woofer;  (2) 

15"  woofer;  5" 

5"  mid-range;  horn 

mid-range;  horn 

tweeter;  (2)  super 

tweeter;  cone 

horn  tweeter 

super  tweeter; 
(2)  dome  super 

Frequency 

tweeter 

Response 

20-22,000  Hz 

25-22,000  Hz 

Crossover 

770  Hz,  3300  Hz, 

600  Hz,  4,000  Hz, 

Frequency 

12,000  Hz 

7,500  Hz,  14,000  Hz 

Dimensions 

18%"(W)x28%"(H) 

16"  (W)  x  25"  (H)  x 

x  13-1/16"  (D) 

11-2/5"  (D) 

Price 

$259.00 

$215.00 

Specifications  in  common:  Enclosure:  Infinite  baffle; 
Impedance:  8  ohms;  Maximum  Input:  20  watts  (IHF) 


AUDIO  LAB 

16  Eliot  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

1645  Beacon  St., 
Waban,  Mass. 

215  Newburgh  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

817  Boyleston  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 


AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Arlington,  Mass.  02174 


North  Shore 

Shop  Center 
Peabody,  Mass. 


STOP,  LOOK  & 
LISTEN,  INC. 

18Thoreau 
Concord,  Mass. 
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TO 


JKV^. 


This  is  where  our 
Finance  Committee  meets, 
Mr  Hastings  The  room  dates 
back  to  1695.  It  was  part  of 
the  first  parish  house. 

\ 


Fascinating,  Mr  Turbott. 
Now,  you  tell  me  you're 
in  charge  of  the 
ChurchS  investments? 

/ 


Have  been  for  18  years- 
since  before  I  retired 
from  the  bond 
business.  And,  if  I 
say  so,  we've  done  well. 
But... 


...but  things  have 
been  more  difficult 
the  last  year  or  two? 


Uh-yes.  Our  expenses 
are  up.  Our  income  is 
down.  And  I'm  afraid 
that  I'm  not...  well... 


...notguiteasmuch 
in  touch  with  the 
market  as  before 
you  retired. 


Er-why  I  suppose 
you  could  say  that.  Now, 
we're  in  some  sound 
common  stocks  and 
corporate  bonds,  but  I 
wonder  if  you  people 
could  just  look  at 
our  portfolio... 


Certainly.  You  know  we 
keep  up  to  date  on 
hundreds  of  issues 
so  we  can  advise  our 
charitable  trust  customers. 
We'd  be  glad  to  counsel 
uou-or  assume  the 
direction  of  your 
investments. 


Mr  Hastings,  I  think  we  understand 
each  other.  Now  that  you're  one  of  us, 
I  don't  think  you'll  want  to  miss  our 
oak  beams  in  the  vestry. 

I'd  like  very 
much  to  see  them, 
/-Mr  Turbott. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Wendell  Hastings  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Banks  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 109.,  Member  FDIC. 


When  did  your  Tuesday  night 
investment  club  become  a 
headache  instead  of  a  hobby? 

Remember  the  excitement  of  those  first  meetings? 

The  moral  support  of  having  friends  share  your  good  buys 

(and  your  poor  ones)? 

Then  your  growing  children  began  to  demand  more 
of  your  time.  So  did  community  activities,  your  social  life, 
even  your  husband's  business  affairs. 

One  day  you  realize  that  your  investment  portfolio 
has  grown  up,  too.  You  no  longer  have  the  time  or 
the  knowledge  to  give  it  proper  attention. 

An  Investment  Management  Account  at  State  Street 
Bank  may  well  be  the  simple  answer.  You  retain 
complete  control.  But  we  handle  ail  the  detail  work,  keep 
all  the  records —  for  only  a  modest  yearly  fee,  most 
of  which  is  tax  deductible. 

One  of  our  Trust  Officers 
would  be  delighted  to  discuss  this 
with  you  further.  Simply  phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

New  State  Street  Bank  Building 


State  Street 

Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  names  of  all  Friends  for  the  1969-1970  season  will  be  included  in 
the  first  program  books  this  season.  This  first  list  includes  the  Benefac- 
tors, Guarantors  and  Patrons. 


Judge  John  M.  Cabot 

Mrs  Shaun  Kelly  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H.  Land 


BENEFACTORS 

Miss  Penelope  B.  Noyes 
Mrs  Richard  C.  Paine 


Mrs  John  D.  Rockefeller  J r 

Mrs  Alfred  M.  Tozzer 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  Wheeler  Jr 


Mr  and  Mrs  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs  Charles  S.  Bird 

Mrs  Francis  W.  Bird 

Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  S.  Blake 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  M.  Bliss 

Mrs  Ralph  Bradley 

Frederic  Brandi  Charitable 

Trust 
Mrs  Henry  G.  Byng 
Godfrey  L.  Cabot  Charitable 

Trust 
Mr  Samuel  Cabot  Jr 
Mrs  Thomas  B.  Card 
Mrs  Barbara  S.  Chase 
Dr  and  Mrs  George  A. 

Clowes  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  D.  Cohen 
Mrs  William  C.  Cox 
Mrs  Alan  Cunningham 


GUARANTORS 

Mrs  William  Dexter 

Mrs  Malcolm  Donald 

Mrs  Gardiner  H.  Fiske 

Mrs  James  L.  Gamble 

Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  Hecht  Jr 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Hilles 

Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  K. 

Holladay 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  Jackson  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Phillips  Ketchum 
Mr  and  Mrs  Chase  Kimball 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Lawson 
Mr  and  Mrs  Halfdan  Lee 
Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  Leviseur 
June  Rockwell  Levy 

Foundation  Inc. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  H. 

Lovejoy 


Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Dr  and  Mrs  Robert  H.  Morris 

Miss  Mary  Parlett 

Mrs  Sumner  Pingree 

Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  Piston 

Mr  and  Mrs  Brooks  Potter 

Mrs  George  Putnam  Sr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr  Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mrs  Francis  P.  Sears 

Mrs  Paul  E.  Sladish 

Mr  Rudolf  G.  Sonneborn 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  A.  Taft 

Mrs  F.  Carrington  Weems 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  K.  Whitney 

Hon  and  Mrs  Raymond  S. 

Wilkins 
Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  L.  Wilson 


Mrs  William  T.  Aldrich 

Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  K.  Allen 

Mrs  Whitney  Allen 

Mrs  Charles  Almy 

Mrs  George  L.  Batchelder  Jr 

Mrs  George  A.  Bushee 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Mr  Alfred  E.  Chase 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Cox 

Mrs  Albert  M.  Creighton 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ernest  B.  Dane  Jr 

Miss  Marion  L.  Decrow 

Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 

Miss. Sandra  Ferry 

Miss  Elaine  Foster 

Mr  and  Mrs  Carlton 

Perry  Fuller 
Mr  and  Mrs  G.  Peabody 

Gardner 
Mrs  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 


PATRONS 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  S.  Hebb 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G. 

Henderson 
Mrs  Llewellyn  Howland 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B.  Jackson 
Mr  and  Mrs  Louis  Jaffe 
Howard  B.  Johnson  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  E.  Kingman 
Mr  Albert  C.  Koch 
Miss  Aimee  Lamb 
Mrs  H.  Richardson  Lane 
Miss  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  F. 

MacNichol 
MacPherson  Fund 
Mrs  Alfred  R.  Mclntyre 
Mrs  Charles  E.  Mead 
Moors  &  Cabot 


Mr  and  Mrs  William  B. 

Moses  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  Paine 
Mr  William  A.  Parker 
Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 
Mrs  Charles  H.  Pettit 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  M.  Preston 
Miss  Mabel  Louise  Riley 
Mr  and  Mrs  Dwight  P. 

Robinson  Jr 
Mrs  William  K.  Russell 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Saltonstal! 
Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  J.  Scott 
Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  L.  Slosberg 
Mrs  William  B.  Snow 
Mrs  Robert  H.  Stevenson 
Dr  and  Mrs  Nathan  B.  Talbot 
Mrs  Ward  Thoron 
Miss  Alice  Tully 
Mrs  Robert  W.  White 
Mr  Frederick  Wiseman 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Trustee 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Trustee 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 

Real  Estate  Investment 

Trust  of  America 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


IQUINCY 
HANOVER 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 


KEnmore  6-1952 

J^J- 
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finer      fyrs 

Newbury  Street  Eighteen 

Boston,  Mass. 

BOSTON 

"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.  W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


where  Bonnie  Cashin  meets  B.H.  Wragge 

where  Geoffrey  Beene  meets  Chester  Weinberg 

where  Originala  meets  Malcolm  Starr 

their  newest,  newsiest  fashions 

for  Fall  and  all  the  live-long  Winter 

say  the  nicest  things  about 

. . . you! 


Klrkland  7-4188 
ELiot  4-8364 


Q 
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Church  Street 
Harvard  Square 


Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


fcUPOUCflN 

hiG»<eST    AWARDS 

p£QI:MONTE      ITAL" 

**  VINICOLA    fRATEUI   *C^ 


Asti 

Gancia 

««t«i»'ii"  t'o!"i  '  " 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carltoi 

Boston 


^ 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 
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Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 
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From  now  on,  Jupiter  is  the  most  joyous  jangle  imaginable.  The  uproari- 
ous crowd  is  now  full  of  old  friends.  Among  them  is  the  noble  song. 
A  little  before  the  end  it  makes  a  brief  reappearance  on  the  bass  wind 
and  strings,  with  the  higher  instruments  eddying  about  it  in  scales  and 
arpeggios.  Then,  Presto!  And  the  holiday  is  done. 

'5.  Saturn,  the  bringer  of  old  age 

The  fifth  planet  brings  the  inevitable  and  the  inevitably  victorious  enemy 
— "old  age  that  comes  by  night,  as  a  thief  comes  that  has  no  heart  by 
day."  Hoist  squares  himself  to  look  it  in  the  face.  He  notes  the  creaking 
advance,  serious  if  not  yet  terrible. 

It  is  in  fact,  not  to  become  utterly  terrible.  Hoist  declares  that  he  sees 
Saturn  relent.  The  besieger  and  the  soul  patch  up  a  mysterious  agree- 
ment, celebrated  by  a  solemn  festival  with  clamour  of  bells. 

'Harps  and  flutes  brought  in  Venus.  Now  they  bring  in  Saturn,  but  the 
harmonies  tell  how  changed  the  season  and  sere  the  leaf.  This  slow, 
pendulum-like  reiteration  of  two  syncopated  chords,  which  keep  up 
their  succession  of  ninths  for  twenty-six  bars,  is  a  typically  vivid  inven- 
tion of  Hoist's.  .  .  . 

The  vision,  if  vision  it  is,  leaves  behind  a  profound  peacefulness  and 
the  movement  ends  with  the  long-reverberating  chimes  of  flutes  and 
horns,  bells  and  harps,  in  a  pianissimo  of  more  than  fifty  bars.  It  is  not 
the  peace  of  Venus.  If  the  colour  of  the  tones  is  similar,  there  is  the 
difference  of  spirit  between  rapt  bliss  and  illumined  resignation. 

'6.  Uranus,  the  magician 

'Hoist's  sixth  god  makes  the  mountains  resound  with  his  roaring  fun. 
He  might  have  been  called  the  god  of  laughter  if  after  a  point  the  prodi- 
giousness  of  his  pranks  did  not  pass  a  joke.  He  is  a  mighty  if  genial 
magician.  The  whirlwind  is  his  plaything.  .  .  . 

The  magical  master-stroke  in  Uranus  is  the  disappearance  of  the  wild 
crew  at  the  grand  climax  of  the  dance.  It  is  a  most  amusing  piece  of 
orchestral  craft.  There  is  a  mighty  chord  of  C,  helped  out  by  a  glissando 
for  full  organ.  Follows  a  sudden  drop  from  ft  ft  to  pp,  leaving  in  the 
vacant  air  only  a  few  faint  strings  quivering  with  a  ghostly  discord. 

'But  lest  we  should  be  tempted  to  dismiss  the  whole  apparition  as  a 
trick  of  fancy  the  sound  of  the  formula  swells  again,  the  kettledrums 
thunder  it  out,  and  back  in  an  instant  is  the  whole  gang.  A  whoop  and 
a  shout — as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  how  real  and  near  at  hand  is  their 
power — and  this  time  they  have  gone  for  good.  Only  as  night  softly 
closes  round  in  the  last  half-dozen  bars  the  harps  are  still  haunted  by 
the  magician's  syllables. 

'7.  Neptune,  the  mystic 

The  last  planet  swims  in  mystery,  less  seen  than  guessed  at,  on  the  far 
confines  of  our  system.  What  is  to  be  made  of  it,  the  ultimate  unknown, 
by  our  peering  into  the  dark?  Hoist  is  not  able  to  proclaim  a  conven- 
tional apotheosis.  The  dark  is  dark,  the  question  is  left  open.  He,  the 
downright,  here  affirms  nothing.  We  stand  at  the  brink  of  Neptune's 
flood  that  stretches  away  from  the  shore  of  time.  For  honour's  sake  we 
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may  not  fear,  nor  yet  foster  unwarranted  mortal  hopes.  We  may  only 
wonder  at  the  wash  of  the  unanswerable  waves. 

'Neptune  is  wholly  a  pianissimo  movement.  Its  hushed  interrogation 
comes  as  a  beautiful  relief,  slackening  the  strain  set  up  by  the  dynamic 
assertiveness  that  we  have  heard  in  the  hour. 

The  time  changes  from  andante  to  allegretto,  and  a  hidden  choir  of 
women's  voices  sustain  a  high  G,  while  clarinet  and  flute  prompt  them 
for  their  wordless  song.  It  comes  with  magical  effect,  beautiful  and  lonely. 

The  indeterminate  tonality  of  the  six-part  writing  suggests  an  utterance 
beyond  human  ken,  the  more  so  as  the  music  grows  fainter  and  fainter. 
The  violins  are  the  last  instruments  to  sound.  The  cadence  of  one  half 
the  choir  is  nominally  in  E,  of  the  other  in  C  sharp  minor — nominally, 
since  a  door  is  slowly  closed  on  the  singers  to  leave  the  impression  of 
a  departing,  and  not  an  ended  song/ 

And  so,  like  Vaughan  Williams  at  the  end  of  his  E  minor  symphony, 
Hoist  leaves  us  at  the  shore  of  infinite  waters  to  inquire  of  the  horizon: 
Whence?  Whither?  Why? 

In  The  planets,  as  in  much  of  his  music,  it  seems  obvious  enough  that 
Hoist  regards  the  posing  of  such  unanswerable  questions  as  the  highest 
office  of  art.  He  remarks  in  one  of  his  essays  that  we  need  a  critic  to 
differentiate  'mystic'  and  'psychic'  experiences,  but  that  there  is  no 
confusing  the  very  different  postures  of  the  Mystic  and  the  Artist:  'I 
suggest  that  the  latter  has  the  advantage.  He  has  no  need  of  speech; 
he  has  something  at  once  tangible  and  yet  which  belongs  to  eternity — 
that  something  which  Artists  call  Form.' 

Do  we,  then,  define  The  planets  as  a  triumph  of  art  over  mysticism?  One 
can  almost  imagine  Gustav  Hoist  smiling  tolerantly  and  replying:  'Yes, 
but .  .  .'  In  an  age  assailed  by  assertion  they  also  serve  who  communicate 
interrogatively,  for  the  quest  is  not  theirs  alone. 

copyright  ©  1970  by  James  Lyons 


OEDOEN   PARTOS 
'Paths',  symphonic  elegy 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Partos  was  born  in  Budapest  on  October  1  1907.  He  composed  Paths  for  the 
Ein  Gev  Festival  of  April  1970,  and  it  was  first  performed  there  by  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Mendi  Rodan.  Paths  was  the  first  piece 
to  be  commissioned  by  the  Lotti  Steinberg  Memorial  Foundation,  a  trust 
established  by  William  Steinberg  in  memory  of  his  late  wife. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  xylophone, 
marimbaphone,  vibraphone,  bells,  5  temple  blocks,  4  bongos,  4  torn  toms, 
snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  3  cymbals,  3  gongs,  tarn  tarn,  celesta,  harp, 
piano  and  strings. 

1936  was  an  important  year  in  the  history  of  modern  Israeli  music: 
during  the  spring  the   Palestine   Broadcasting  Service  was  established 
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with  a  separate  music  department  as  an  integral  part  of  its  structure;  in 
December  of  that  year  Arturo  Toscanini  directed  the  inaugural  concert 
of  the  Palestine  Orchestra,  of  which  Bronislaw  Huberman  and  William 
Steinberg  were  co-founders,  and  of  which  Mr  Steinberg  was  the  first 
conductor.  The  Nazi  purges  of  the  early  thirties  had  ousted  many 
talented  Jewish  musicians  from  their  posts  in  German  orchestras,  opera 
houses,  universities  and  conservatories.  Others,  both  from  Germany  and 
surrounding  countries,  rightly  pessimistic  about  the  future,  left  of  their 
own  accord.  Some  settled  in  Switzerland,  some  in  England,  some  in  the 
United  States,  while  many  others  went  to  Palestine.  Oedoen  Partos 
moved  to  Palestine  and  settled  there  in  1938  after  being  invited  by 
Huberman  to  become  principal  violist  of  the  new  orchestra. 

Partos  had  been  graduated  thirteen  years  earlier  from  the  Liszt  Academy 
of  Music  in  Budapest.  He  had  studied  violin  with  Jeno  Hubay  and 
composition  with  Zoltan  Kodaly.  During  the  early  part  of  his  profes- 
sional career  he  was  concertmaster  of  various  orchestras  in  Switzerland, 
Germany  and  in  his  native  Hungary,  also  making  several  tours  as  soloist 
in  Europe.  Between  1935  and  1937  he  was  a  teacher  of  violin  and  com- 
position at  the  Baku  Conservatory  in  the  USSR.  He  arrived  in  Palestine 
well  equipped  to  take  an  active  part  in  shaping  the  young  nation's 
musical  progress. 

The  Musical  Quarterly  of  January  1965  was  devoted  to  a  survey  of  con- 
temporary music  in  Europe.  Among  the  articles  was  one  by  Alexander  L. 
Ringer,  who  wrote  about  the  evolution  of  modern  Israeli  music.  Mr 
Ringer  noted  that  the  refugee  composers,  brought  up  for  the  most  part 
in  the  German  academic  tradition  of  the  first  decades  of  the  century, 
found  it  hard  to  relate  to  the  rather  primitive  traditional  music  of  the 
Middle  East.  Yet  the  new  social  and  physical  situation  in  which  they 
found  themselves  —  the  Mediterranean  climate,  a  country  still  pre- 
dominantly rural,  a  political  regime  in  which  they  were  free  to  work  and 
practice  their  religion  —  had  an  immediate  and  profound  influence  on 
their  cultural  attitudes.  Consciously  the  composers,  in  Mr  Ringer's 
words,  'decided  to  renounce  expressive  dissonance  and  structural 
experimentation  in  favor  of  a  pastoral  lyricism  inspired  by  the  pioneers 
turning  disease-breeding  swamps  into  rich  agricultural  soil  and  the 
sounds  of  the  shepherds'  pipes  echoing  through  the  green  hills  over- 
looking the  Sea  of  Galilee'. 

Furthermore  there  was  a  reaction  against  much  of  the  German  romantic 
tradition,  which  had,  not  unnaturally,  become  closely  associated  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  refugees  with  the  Nazi  regime.  They  turned  initially 
towards  a  style  which  owed  much  to  the  French  post-impressionist 
school,  while  at  the  same  time  they  explored  the  rhythmic  patterns  of 
Arabic  dances  and  the  modern  Palestinian  Hora.  For  Partos  the  transition 
must  have  been  somewhat  easier  than  for  his  German-born  contem- 
poraries: his  teacher  Kodaly's  music  was  tinged  with  impressionism  and 
strongly  influenced  by  the  folk  music  of  Hungary. 

In  1946  Partos'  Yiskor  (In  memoriam),  a  piece  for  viola  and  strings, 
'made  a  particularly  strong  emotional  impact'.  Eight  years  later  the 
symphonic  fantasy  Ein  Gev  was  played  for  the  first  time;  it  was  com- 
posed for  the  opening  of  the  large  concert  hall  built  in  the  Ein  Gev 
kibbutz  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  an  annual  festival  has  now  been 
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held  for  several  years.  The  premiere  of  Paths  took  place  earlier  this  year 
in  the  same  hall.  Partos  was  slow  to  accept  twelve-tone  and  serial  tech- 
niques; indeed  as  lately  as  1959  he  publicly  opposed  dodecaphonic 
music.  But,  as  Mr  Ringer  writes,  'he  gradually  switched  allegiance  from 
his  teacher  Kodaly  to  Bartok  and  eventually  Bartok  cum  Schoenberg'. 

Partos  continued  to  hold  his  position  with  the  Palestine  Orchestra  (now 
renamed  the  Israel  Philharmonic)  until  his  resignation  in  1956,  when  he 
decided  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  musical  education  and  composi- 
tion. Meanwhile  he  had  been  appointed  director  of  the  Israel  Academy 
of  Music,  and  since  1961  he  has  been  Professor  at  the  Tel  Aviv  Uni- 
versity. Summing  up  Partos'  achievement  as  a  composer  Mr  Ringer 
wrote:  '[He]  is  an  eclectic  of  great  originality  and  artistic  maturity,  who 
owes  his  truly  international  stature  to  both  unerring  musical  instincts  and 
the  steadfast  determination  to  reject  all  momentary  fads  and  fashions  in 
the  interest  of  an  organically  evolving  personal  style  that  is  as  unique  as 
it  is  solid'. 

Oedoen  Partos  has  kindly  provided  the  following  note  about  Paths: 

'The  work  is  a  one-movement  symphony.  The  name  'Paths'  is  meant  to 
symbolize  the  paths  of  development  of  a  musical  idea  or  the  paths  of  a 
human  life.  The  very  beginning  is  a  musical  structure  based,  among 
other  things,  on  the  sounds  E,  G  and  B  flats.  This  is  a  kind  of  play  on 
the  alphabet  which  is  sometimes  used  in  music.  Here  the  letters  are  the 
musical  representatives  of  Ein  Gev,  where  the  first  performance  took 
place. 

'From  here  on  the  work  develops  in  many  directions.  The  sound  content 
develops  after  a  complex  plan  with  many  permutations:  the  different 
sections  of  the  orchestra,  strings,  woodwinds,  brass  and  percussion 
instruments,  are  used  independently  and  in  different  combinations  in 
each  part  of  the  work.  There  is  considerable  use  of  aleatoric  technique 
(a  kind  of  improvisation  which  is  basically  determined  by  the  com- 
poser), and  of  what  is  called  the  post-serial  technique.  Above  all  Paths 
purports  to  be  a  work  of  dramatic  sadness,  a  symphonic  elegy.' 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  7  in  A  op.  92 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  finished  the  Seventh  symphony  in  the  summer 
of  1812  and  directed  the  first  public  performance  in  the  hall  of  the  University 
of  Vienna  on  December  8  1813.  Georg  Henschel  conducted  the  first  perform- 
ance by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  opening  season,  on  Febru- 
ary 3  1882.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were 
conducted  by  Leopold  Stokowski  in  January  1968.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has  recorded  Beethoven's  Symphony  no.  7 
for  RCA. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 
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Beethoven  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and  mead- 
ows were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would  closely 
occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Pastoral  symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years,  and 
the  Eighth  was  to  follow  close  upon  the  Seventh,  being  completed  in 
October  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken  the 
devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were  soon  to 
harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to  conduct, 
allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra.  He  was  not 
without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his  income  was  not 
inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the  haphazard  domestic 
arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 

The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeterminate 
as  to  date,  although  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly  indicated  in 
a  sketchbook  of  1809.  Grove  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  real  inception 
of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when  Beethoven  staying  at 
Teplitz,  near  Prague,  'seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly — in 
the  midst  of  an  intellectual  and  musical  society  —  free  and  playful, 
though  innocent. 

'Varnhagen  von  Ense  and  the  famous  Rahel,  afterwards  his  wife,  were 
there;  the  Countess  von  der  Recke  from  Berlin;  and  the  Sebalds,  a 
musical  family  from  the  same  city,  with  one  of  whom,  Amalie,  the  sus- 
ceptible Beethoven  at  once  fell  violently  in  love,  as  Weber  had  done 
before  him;  Varena,  Ludwig  Lowe  the  actor,  Fichte  the  philosopher, 
Tiedge  the  poet,  and  other  poets  and  artists  were  there  too;  these 
formed  a  congenial  circle  with  whom  his  afternoons  and  evenings  were 
passed  in  the  greatest  good-fellowship  and  happiness/  There  was  more 
than  one  affair  of  the  heart  within  the  circle,  and  if  the  affairs  came  to 
no  conclusion,  at  least  they  were  not  unconducive  to  musical  romanc- 
ing. 'Here,  no  doubt/  Grove  conjectures,  'the  early  ideas  of  the  Seventh 
symphony  were  put  into  score  and  gradually  elaborated  into  the  perfect 
state  in  which  we  now  possess  them.  Many  pleasant  traits  are  recorded 
by  Varnhagen  in  his  letters  to  his  fiancee  and  others.  The  coy  but 
obstinate  resistance  which  Beethoven  usually  offered  to  extemporising 
he  here  laid  entirely  aside,  and  his  friends  probably  heard,  on  these 
occasions,  many  a  portion  of  the  new  Symphony  which  was  seething 
in  his  heart  and  brain,  even  though  no  word  was  dropped  by  the 
mighty  player  to  enlighten  them/ 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which 
it  conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the  music 
attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in  the  Finale) 
a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which  is  akin  to 
extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have  none  of  this 
quality  —  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts  of  the  Pastoral 
are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  symphony  dwells  in  violent 
dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the  antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive 
motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very  different  of  course 
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from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of  grandeur  by  similar 
means  in  its  Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his  Fourth 
symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into  the  main 
body  of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm,  once  released, 
holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until  the  end  of  the 
movement.  Where  a  modern  composer  seeks  rhythmic  interest  by 
rhythmic  variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven  keeps  strictly  to  his  repeti- 
tious pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the  spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to 
work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  inexhaustible  invention.  It  is  as  if 
the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of  his  imagination  and,  starting  from 
the  merest  fragment,  expands  and  looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of 
the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected 
turn.  Wagner  called  the  symphony  'the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition; 
the  happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form/ 
If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times 
repeated,  into  a  vast  music —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood. 
But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his  sym- 
phonic slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto  of 
the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but  pivots  no 
less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to  A  major, 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets  in  the 
violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  'presto',  although  it  is  a  scherzo 
in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is  still  in  evi- 
dence, with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo  and  piano. 
The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  movement,  is  entirely 
different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful  presto,  although  it 
grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two  notes  half  a  tone  apart 
in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer  reports  the  refrain,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have  derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn 
familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  in  the  'unbuttoned'  {aufgeknopfti 
Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music,  'a  vein  of 
rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which  inspired 
the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his  letters'. 
Schumann  calls  it  'hitting  all  round'  (schlagen  um  sich).  'The  force  that 
reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodigious,  and  reminds  one 
of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  "fire  enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up 
the  entire  world."  '  Years  ago  the  resemblance  was  noted  between  the 
first  subject  of  the  Finale  and  Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish 
air  Nora  Creina,  which  he  was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George 
Thomson  of  Edinburgh. 

December  8  1813  is  named  by  Paul  Bekker  as  the  date  of  'a  great 
concert  which  plays  a  part  in  world  history',  for  then  Beethoven's 
Seventh  symphony  had  its  first  performance.  If  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  dazzling  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 
upon  the  world,  then  the  statement  may  be  questioned.  We  have  plen- 
tiful evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  orchestras  with  which  Beethoven 
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had  to  deal.  Beethoven  conducting  this  concert  was  so  deaf  that  he 
could  not  know  what  the  players  were  doing,  and  although  there  was 
no  obvious  slip  at  the  concert,  there  was  much  trouble  at  rehearsals. 
The  violinists  once  laid  down  their  bows  and  refused  to  play  a  passage 
which  they  considered  impossible.  Beethoven  persuaded  them  to  take 
their  parts  home  to  study,  and  the  next  day  all  went  well.  A  pitiful  pic- 
ture of  Beethoven  attempting  to  conduct  is  given  by  Spohr,  who  sat 
among  the  violins.  So  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  audience  is  concerned,  they 
responded  to  the  Allegretto  of  the  Symphony,  but  their  enthusiasm 
soon  gave  way  to  ecstacy  before  the  exciting  drum  rolls  and  fanfares  of 
the  battle  piece,  Wellington's  victory,  which  followed.  The  perform- 
ance went  very  well  according  to  the  reports  of  all  who  were  present, 
and  Beethoven  (whatever  he  may  have  expected  —  or  been  able  to 
hear)  was  highly  pleased  with  it.  He  wrote  an  open  letter  of  gratitude 
(which  was  never  published)  to  the  Wiener  Zeitung.  The  newspaper 
reports  were  favorable,  one  stating  that  'the  applause  rose  to  the  point 
of  ecstasy'. 

A  fairly  detailed  account  of  the  whole  proceeding  can  be  pieced 
together  from  the  surviving  accounts  of  various  musical  dignitaries  who 
were  there,  most  of  them  playing  in  the  orchestra.  The  affair  was  a 
'grand  charity  concert',  from  which  the  proceeds  were  to  aid  the 
'Austrians  and  Bavarians  wounded  at  Hanau'  in  defense  of  their  country 
against  Napoleon  (once  revered  by  Beethoven).  Malzel  proposed  that 
Beethoven  make  for  this  occasion  an  orchestral  version  of  the  Welling- 
ton's victory  he  had  written  for  his  newly  invented  mechanical  player  — 
the  'pan-harmonicon', —  and  Beethoven,  who  then  still  looked  with 
favor  upon  Malzel,  consented.  The  hall  of  the  University  was  secured 
and  the  date  set  for  December  8. 

The  program  was  thus  announced: 

1.  'An  entirely  new  Symphony',  by  Beethoven  (the  Seventh,  in  A  major). 

2.  Two  Marches  played  by  Malzel's  Mechanical  Trumpeter,  with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment  —  the  one  by  Dussek,  the  other  by  PleyeL 

3.  'Wellington's  Victory.' 

All  circumstances  were  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  concert.  Beethoven 
being  now  accepted  in  Vienna  as  a  very  considerable  personage,  an 
'entirely  new  symphony'  by  him,  and  a  piece  on  so  topical  a  subject  as 
Wellington's  victory,  must  have  had  a  strong  attraction.  The  nature  of 
the  charitable  auspices  was  also  favorable.  The  vicissitudes  at  the 
rehearsals  and  their  final  smoothing  out  have  been  described.  When 
the  evening  itself  arrived,  Beethoven  was  not  alone  in  the  carriage, 
driving  to  the  concert  hall.  (This  incident  actually  pertains  to  the  sec- 
ond performance,  but  the  circumstances  were  almost  identical.)  A 
young  musician  by  the  name  of  Gloggl  had  obtained  permission  to 
attend  the  rehearsals,  and  all  seats  for  the  concert  being  sold,  had 
contrived  to  gain  admission  under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  composer 
himself.  'They  got  into  the  carriage  together,  with  the  scores  of  the 
Symphony  and  the  Wellington's  victory;  but  nothing  was  said  on  the 
road,  Beethoven  being  quite  absorbed  in  what  was  coming,  and  show- 
ing where  his  thoughts  were  by  now  and  then  beating  time  with  his 
hand.  Arrived  at  the  hall,  Gloggl  was  ordered  to  take  the  scores  under 
his  arm  and  follow,  and  thus  he  passed  in,  found  a  place  somewhere, 
and  heard  the  whole  concert  without  difficulty.' 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  was  born  in  Cologne.  Graduating  from  the  Con- 
servatory of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he  became  assistant  to  Otto  Klemp- 
erer  at  the  Cologne  Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  company's  principal  conductors.  He  was  engaged  as  first  conductor 
of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in  1925,  becoming  Opera  director  two 
years  later.  In  1929  he  was  invited  to  Frankfurt  as  music  director  of  the 
Opera  and  of  the  famous  Museum-concerts.  There  he  conducted  many 
contemporary  operas  for  the  first  time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Woz- 
zeck;  he  also  directed  the  world  premieres  of  Weill's  Mahagonny, 
Schoenberg's  Von  Heute  auf  Morgen  and  George  Antheil's  Transatlantic. 
During  this  period  he  was  a  regular  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera. 

The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from  his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then 
founded  the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt,  and  under  its  auspices 
conducted  concerts  and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later  did  sim- 
ilar work  for  the  Jewish  community  in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huberman  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra 
(now  the  Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first  conductor  after  the 
inaugural  concert,  which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to  the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Mr  Steinberg  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast  to  coast  both 
with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
He  became  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945,  and 
seven  years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  with  whom  he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 

Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  traveled  regularly  between 
Pittsburgh  and  London,  while  he  served  as  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direction  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
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country.  In  1964  he  and  the  orchestra  made  a  three-month  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  Cultural  Presentations,  a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  concerts. 

Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for  twelve  weeks  during 
several  winter  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra during  the  first  week  of  its  free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park, 
which  opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience  of  more  than  75,000. 
Mr  Steinberg  has  also  had  extensive  engagements  in  Europe,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1967  he  conducted  many  of  the  concerts  given  during  its 
tour  of  the  United  States  by  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  orchestra  with 
which  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  thirty  years  earlier.  He  has 
directed  many  recordings  for  the  Command  and  RCA  labels.  Mr  Stein- 
berg is  the  only  conductor  who  holds  the  post  of  music  director  of 
two  of  the  world's  major  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


THE  CHORUS 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  under  the  direction 
of  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon,  has  contributed  significantly  to  Boston's 
musical  life,  and  has  become  known  internationally  through  its  tours 
and  recordings.  Composed  of  students  from  all  departments  of  the 
Conservatory,  the  chorus  has  a  full  and  varied  program  each  season. 
It  has  sung  several  world  premieres,  including  works  by  Irving  Fine 
and  Daniel  Pinkham,  and  introduced  several  others  to  America,  Bern- 
stein's Kaddish  and  Bruckner's  E  minor  Mass  among  them.  Gunther 
Schuller,  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Aaron  Copland  are  some  of  the  com- 
posers who  have  conducted  the  chorus. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  Tour  Chorus  has  travelled  extensively  in 
the  United  States,  and  gave  a  concert  tour  in  Spain  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1966  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department.  On  their  return  Mrs 
de  Varon  was  awarded  the  Boston  Medal  for  Distinguished  Achieve- 
ment. Since  1951  the  chorus  has  sung  each  season  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  made  many  recordings  with  the  orchestra  for 
RCA. 

Last  season  the  chorus  sang  in  performances  of  Carl  Orff's  Carmina 
Burana,  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  took  part  in  the  subsequent 
recording  for  RCA.  They  also  sang  in  performances,  conducted  by 
Claudio  Abbado,  of  the  Nocturnes  of  Debussy  and  the  Suite  no.  2  from 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  of  Ravel,  both  of  which  they  later  recorded  with  the 
Orchestra  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

After  seven  seasons  of  successful  operation,  the  Trustees  wish  again  to 
thank  the  subscribers  who  have  taken  part  in  the  ticket  resale  plan, 
and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  attention  of  all  other  subscribers. 


TO  RELEASE  YOUR  TICKETS 

Should  you  find  that  you  cannot  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for  which 
you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others,  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  tickets  for  your  series,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  Orchestra.  You  may  do  this  by  telephoning  Symphony  Hall  (266- 
1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  oper- 
ator. Your  tickets  then  become  available  for  resale,  and  the  income 
gained  is  used  to  reduce  the  Orchestra's  deficit.  Subscribers  who  release 
their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  program  book  of  the 
concert  they  miss,  as  well  as  written  acknowledgment  of  their  gift  for 
their  tax  records. 


TO  OBTAIN  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 

During  the  1969-1970  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan 
reduced  the  Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $10,000. 
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The 
Mariachis 
from 
Mexico  City 
are  back  again 

to  open  Boston's  newest  Supper  Club. 

Entertainment  nightly  except  Monday 
from  8  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  With  the  same 
excellent  food  and  service,  a  restau- 
rant with  great  atmosphere  for 
dining  and  dancing.  Special 
late-nite  menu  from  10  P.M.  to 
midnight.  Cover  charge:  $1.25 
from  9  P.M.  til  midnight. 
Sat.  from  8  P.M. 
491-3600  /  Free  parking 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


Eames 

Charles  Eames.  His  classic  wood  and  leather 
chair  is  part  of  our  collection.  Eames,  Saarinen, 
Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Wegner,  Scarpa.  All  the  great 
names  of  contemporary  design.  If  this  is  you,  it's 
us.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard  Street,  Brook- 
line.   (617)  566-8400.     Contemporary  Interiors. 
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CLASSES  IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

The  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  unfamiliar,  so  that  mem- 
bers of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy  the  concert.  After  the  class 
and  an  aperitif,  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch  is  available  at  the 
Conservatory  cafeteria  which  is  situated  one  block  from  Symphony 
Hall.  The  classes  will  be  held  each  Friday  on  which  there  is  a  concert  by 
the  Orchestra,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  Fridays  on  which  the 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  present  their  series  of  pre- 
Symphony  lectures. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  interesting 
seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  may 
be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 

EXHIBITION 

The  exhibition  on  view  in  the  gallery  is  loaned  by  the  Cambridge  Art 
Association  of  23  Garden  Street,  Cambridge.  It  will  continue  through 
Saturday  October  10. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  concerts  to  be  given  in  Symphony  Hall  this  season  by  visiting 
orchestras. 

I  SOLISTI   Dl  ZAGREB 

Henryk  Szeryng     conductor  and  soloist 
Friday  evening  October  23 

LOS  ANGELES  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

Zubin  Mehta     conductor 
Sunday  afternoon  October  25 

MENUHIN   FESTIVAL  ORCHESTRA 

Yehudi  Menuhin     conductor  and  soloist 
Friday  evening  March  5 

Further  information  about  these  concerts  may  be  obtained  from 
the  offices  of  the  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series,  420  Boylston 
Street,  536-6037 
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hcmdwoven  area  rugs 


Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 


MALBENS 


FRUITS  —  PRIME  MEAT 
AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
AND   SPICES 

PHEASANTS     •      QUAIL     •      SQUABS 
C^sl£^**>  ROMANOFF'S  FRESH  CAVIAR 

^S^=^  UNSALTED  SMOKED  SALMON 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


-HIGHEST  INTEREST- 
ANYWHERE  ll™D 

CHOICE   OF    SAVINGS   CERTIFICATES 


0/pMQ^ars 


,000  minimum 


5% 


<*. 


1-10  years 
$1,000  minimum 


Jul   90  Day  Notice 


annual  rate 

$100,000 

minimum 

1-3  ytare 


5 


1       °/o  Regular 
-i£j        Savings 


\ 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:  347  WASHINGTON  STREET  -  PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by 

PETER  USTINOV 


ALBUM  ONE 

BEETHOVEN 
Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

BRAHMS 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

CARTER 
Woodwind  quintet 

COPLAND 
Vitebsk 

FINE 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

MOZART 

Flute  quartet  in  D    K.  285 

ALBUM  TWO 

BRAHMS 

Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

COLGRASS 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

HAIEFF 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

MOZART 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 
in  E  flat  K.  452 

'  POULENC 
Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

SCHUBERT 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

VILLA-LOBOS 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and 

bassoon 


RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

RICHARD  GOODE    guest  artist 

ALBUM  THREE 

BRAHMS 

Piano  trio  in  B     op.  8 

DAHL 

Duettino  concertante  for  flute 
and  percussion 

MARTINU 
Nonet 

POULENC 
Sextet 

SCHUBERT 
'Trout'  quintet 

WEBERN 
Concerto     op.  24 


[MM] 
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after  symphony 
kA 


The  sophisticated  saloon  from  the  Victorian  era. 
Enjoy  your  favorite  libation,  while  Gladys  Toupin 
tenderly  tickles  the  ivories.  Nightly. 

At  Boston's  most  convenient  meeting  place 


THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St 


(Next  time  you  are  coming  to 
Symphony,  dine  at  Delmonico's  .  . 
we'll  park  your  car  and  give  you  a 
ride  to  Symphony  Hall  in  our 
1938  Rolls  Royce  or  London  Taxi.) 


ISTILLEO  AND  OOTTLEb  IN  SCOTLANO   BLENDED  0C  PROOF  » 
ME  BVCU1NOMAM  CORPORATION.  IMPORTERS;  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Da/ure 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

Wor  !Proof 

■      CALL   426-5050 

51  MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

T.o.lSSISOTco. 


polcarfs 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


JEWELERS 


HICHAM)  M-  MNA.*k 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley  237-2730 


V 


Silver  By: 
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A  SELECTION   OF   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


under  the  direction  of  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony  no.  9  in  C 


LSC 
3115 


under  the  direction  of  ERICH   LEINSDORF 


BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  1 

Symphony  no.  2 

Symphony  no.  3;  Tragic  Overture 

Symphony  no.  4 

The  four  symphonies  (boxed  edition)  (three  records) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Cliburn) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Rubinstein) 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes, 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus)  with     \    2  records 
Four  serious  songs  (Milnes,  Leinsdorf  piano)       ) 


LSC 

2711 
2809 
2936 
3010 
6186 
2724 
2917 

7054 


BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  4  'Romantic' 


2915 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  2642 

Symphony  no.  3  (Verrett,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  7046 

Boston  Boychoir)  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  5  with  7031 

BERG     Wozzeck  excerpts  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  6  with  7044 

BERG     Le  vin  (Curtin)  (2  records) 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


\ME£M 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  October  2  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  3  1970  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


PAUL  ZUKOFSKY     violin 


BACH 
PISTON 
SCHUMAN 
RAVEL 


Suite  no.  4  in  D     S.  1069 
Symphony  no.  2  (1943) 
Violin  concerto  (1947) 
La  valse 


Two  distinguished  American  composers  celebrate  important  anniver- 
saries this  year:  Aaron  Copland,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  1925,  will  be  seventy  in  November;  William 
Schuman,  who  was  sixty  last  August  4,  has  had  many  of  his  compositions 
played  by  the  Orchestra  in  the  past,  including  world  premieres  of 
American  festival  overture,  A  free  song,  the  Third  symphony  (which 
will  be  performed  in  these  series  on  November  6  and  7),  the  Symphony 
for  strings  and  the  Seventh  symphony.  Isaac  Stern  was  soloist  and  the 
Orchestra  was  conducted  by  Charles  Munch  at  the  world  premiere 
of  the  Violin  concerto,  which  was  given  in  Symphony  Hall  in  1950. 
The  soloist  next  week,  Paul  Zukofsky,  is  still  in  his  mid-twenties,  but 
is  already  considered  one  of  this  country's  finest  violinists.  A  specialist 
in  contemporary  repertoire,  he  has  been  soloist  with  many  of  the 
world's  finest  orchestras.  He  has  been  both  a  pupil  and  teacher  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  two  months  ago,  when  he  played  Szymanowski's  Concerto 
no.  1  at  Tanglewood. 

Friday's  concert  next  week  will  end  about  3.55,  Saturday's  about  10.25. 
Friday  afternoon  October  9  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  10  1970  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


REGER 
BRUCKNER 


Variations  and  fugue  on  a  theme  by  Mozart     op.  132 
Symphony  no.  7  in  E 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA  RECORDS 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  October  20  1970  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
PAUL  ZUKOFSKY     violin 


BACH 
PISTON 
SCHUMAN 
RAVEL 


Suite  no.  4  in  D     S.  1069 
Symphony  no.  2  (1943) 
Violin  concerto  (1947) 
La  valse 


Tuesday  evening  November  3  1970  at  8.30 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 
SCHOENBERG 
STRAVINSKY 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  no.  8  in  F     op.  93 

Five  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  16 

Renard  (1922) 

Divertissement  and  Finale  from  'The 
sleeping  beauty' 


THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  November  5  1970  at  8.30 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI     piano 


DEBUSSY 

PROKOFIEV 

SCHUMAN 


Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 
Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C     op.  26 
Symphony  no.  3  (1941) 


Thursday  evening  December  17  1970  at  8.30 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


HAYDN 

BIRTWISTLE 

NIELSEN 


Symphony  no.  97  in  C 

Tragoedia 

Symphony  no.  5     op.  50 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA  RECORDS 
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BEETHOVEN   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


Symphony  no.  1    / 
Symphony  no.  8    ) 

Symphony  no.  2  / 

Music  from  'The  creatures  of  Prometheus'  ) 

Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 


Symphony  no.  4 
Leonore  Overture  no.  2 


■  \ 


Symphony  no.  6 

Symphony  no.  7 

Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  9   (Marsh,  Veasey,   Domingo, 

Milnes,  Chorus  Pro  Musica,  New  England 

Conservatory  Chorus) 

with  SCHOENBERG'S  A  survivor  from  Warsaw 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  4  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  'Emperor'  (Rubinstein) 

under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Violin  concerto  (Heifetz) 

Symphony  no.  5 

with  SCHUBERT'S  Symphony  no.  8 
Symphony  no.  9  (Price,  Forrester,  Poleri, 

Tozzi,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus) 
Overtures:  Fidelio,  Leonore  no.  3,  Coriolan 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


LSC 
3098 

3032 

2644 

3006 

3074 
2969 

2  records    7055 

3013 
2947 
2848 
2733 


1992 

Victrola 

1035 


2  records 


DlKBZ/D 


Victrola 
6003 
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IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


KATE   FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH   SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


RUTH   POLLEN   GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •   in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square  Kl   7-8817 


MINNIE 

WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall           1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.               Tel:  232-2430 

EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

Voice 

Studios 

MARGOT 

WARNER, 

Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES 

—  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

Summer 

and  Winter 

189 

John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

Boston, 

Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853 

(617) 

267-0332 

GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  —   PIANO 
Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.  Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma  Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336  27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


46  The  Fenway 


KE  6-0726 


Fleuriste  Francais 

Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 
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1970-71   BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    S  E  R  IE  S 

m  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


SELECT    YOUR    OWN    SERIES    FROM    THE    WORLD'S    FOREMOST    ATTRACTIONS 

Subscribe  Now  and  Save! 
Events  at  Symphony  Hall,  Jordan  Hall,  John  Hancock  Hall 

MAIL  APPLICATIONS  to   Celebrity   Series,    420    Boylston    St.,    Boston   02116 


NOTE: 


Series    orders    accepted    on    this    form    until    Oct.    9. 
After  that  date,  phone  536-6037  for  revised  order  form. 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 


7-EVENT  SELECTIVE  SERIES:  $42.00,  $35.00,  $31.50,  [$24.50  SOLD 
Check  any  7  of  the  28  events  listed  below: 

MARTHA  GRAHAM  DANCE  COMPANY  (2  performances)         Check  One  □  Sat.  Aft., 

□  Sat.  Eve., 

I  S0LISTI  Dl  ZAGREB,  HENRYK  SZERYNG,  Conductor  and  Violin  Soloist Fri.  Eve., 

JULIAN  BREAM,  Superb  Guitarist-Lutenist Sat.  Eve., 

LOS  ANGELES  PHILHARMONIC,  Zubin  Mehta,  Conductor Sun.  Aft, 

BEVERLY  SILLS,  Renowned  Soprano Fri.  Eve., 

YVONNE  LORIOD  and  OLIVIER  MESSIAEN Sun.  Aft. 

Ranking  French  pianist  in  a  joint  recital  with  the  noted  composer-pianist 

JOHN  WILLIAMS,  Remarkable  Australian  Guitarist Fri.  Eve., 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET Sun.  Aft., 

PAUL  TAYLOR  DANCE  COMPANY  (2  performances) Check  One  □  Sat.  Eve., 

"A  giant  among  modern  choreographers.   His  troupe  is  one  of  the  r~|  Sun  Aft 

most  successful  in  modern  dance." — Time  Magazine 

VAN  CLIBURN,  Famous  Pianist Sun.  Aft., 

ZARA  DOLOUKHANOVA,  Eminent  Soviet-Armenian  Soprano Sun.  Aft., 

RUDOLF  SERKIN,   Celebrated   Pianist Fri.  Eve. 

CARLOS  MONTOYA,  Extraordinary  Flamenco  Guitarist Sat.  Eve. 

VIKTOR  TRETYAKOV,  New  Star  Among  Soviet  Violinists Sun.  Aft. 

Winner  1966  Tchaikowsky  Violin  Competition 

ANDRES  SEGOVIA,  Master  of  the  Classical  Guitar Sun.  Aft., 

SIBERIAN  DANCERS  AND  SINGERS  OF  OMSK Sun.  Aft., 

Siberian-Russian  folk  spectacular  of  100  includes  dance  ensemble, 

mixed  chorus,  orchestra  of  bayan  accordions  and  balalaikas. 
BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO  OF  NEW  YORK Sun.  Aft., 

Peerless  piano,  violin,  cello  trio. 

DAME  JUDITH  ANDERSON  as  "Hamlet" Fri.  Eve. 

One  of  the  world's  foremost  actresses  portrays  the  melancholy 
Dane  in  a  full-scale  production 


OUT 


□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 


Oct.  17 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  23 
Oct.  24 
Oct.  25 
Oct.  30 
,  Nov.  1 

Nov.  13 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  22 

Nov.  22 
Nov.  29 
,  Dec.  4 
,  Dec.  5 
,  Dec.  6 

Jan. 17 
Jan.  24 

Jan.  31 
,  Feb.  5 

,  Feb.  7 
Feb.  14 
Feb.  28 


BYRON  JANIS,  One  of  America's  Leading  Pianists Sun.  Aft 

DIETRICH  FISCHER-DIESKAU,  Incomparable  Lieder  Singer Sun.  Aft., 

GRIGORY  S0K0L0V,  Exciting  Young  Soviet  Pianist Sun.  Aft., 

Winner  1966  Tchaikowsky  Piano  Competition 

MENUHIN  FESTIVAL  ORCHESTRA,  YEHUDI  MENUHIN,  Conductor  and  Violin  Soloist 

Fri.  Eve.,  Mar.  5 

ALVIN  AILEY  AMERICAN  DANCE  THEATRE  (2  performances)      Check  One  □  Sat.  Eve.,  Mar.  6 
"A  great  company  and  it  provided  not  only  art  r~\  Sun.  Aft.,  Mar.  7 

but  entertainment." — N.  Y.  Times 

□  VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY  and  ITZHAK  PERLMAN Sun.  Aft.,  Mar.  7 

Two  of  the  world's  leading  youne:  virtuosi  in  a  violin-piano  recital 

EMLYN  WILLIAMS  as  CHARLES  DICKENS  (2  performances)      Check  One  Q  Sat.  Eve.,  Mar.  13 

A  good  size  cast  in  himself,  the  celebrated  Welsh  actor  □  Sun.  Aft.,  Mar.  14 

recreates  the  world  of  Charles  Dickens 

□  MAZOWSZE,  100  Dancers  and  Singers  from  Poland Thurs.  Eve.,  Mar.  18 

□  MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  Supreme  Soviet  Cellist Sun.  Aft.,  Mar.  21 

□  GUARNERI   STRING   QUARTET Fri.  Eve.,  Mar.  26 


NOTE:  Juiiliard  String  Quartet  and  Guarneri  String  Quartet  are  sold  out  in  $42.00 
price  category. 


EXTRA  EVENTS  — NOT  included  in  Series.    Available  ONLY  to  subscribers  if  orders 

are  placed  NOW  with  Series  subscription. 
ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN,  Distinguished  Pianist Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  21 

□  $8.50     n  $6-50     □  $4.50     □  $3.50 

LEONTYNE  PRICE,  Soprano  Star  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera Sun.  Aft.,  Mar.  28 

□  $7.50     □  $6.50     □  $5.50     □  $4.50     □  $3.50 


1970-71  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

C  E  L E  B  R  I  T  Y    SERIES 

|  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


OPENING  EVENTS  OF  THE  SEASON! 

MOISEYEV  DANCE  COMPANY 

NEXT  THURS.,  FRI.,  SAT.,  SUN.  EVES.  &  SAT. -SUN.  MATS.  OCT.  1-4 

SEATS  NOW  10  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  at  MUSIC  HALL  -  PHONE  423-3300 

NATIONAL  BALLET  OF  WASHINGTON 

i»     CINDERELLA     **"""? 

MARGOT  FONTEYN 

1  Performance  Only -MUSIC  HALL -THURS.  EVE.  OCT.  15 

MAIL  ORDERS  TO  National  Ballet,  Music  Hall,  268  Tremont  St.,  Boston  02116. 
Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  and  make  checks  payable  to  Celebrity  Series. 

Prices:   $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 


MARTHA  GRAHAM  DANCE  COMPANY 

3  Performances  in  John  Hancock  Hall  — Oct.  16,  17 
Friday  and  Saturday  Evenings  and  Saturday  Matinee 

Prices:   $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 
MAIL  ORDERS  NOW  to  Martha  Graham,  John  Hancock  Hall,   180  Berkeley  St., 
Boston  02116.    Enclose  self -addressed  stamped  envelope  and  make  checks  payable  to 
Celebrity  Series. 

FRI.  EVE.  OCT.  23  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

I  SOLISTI  Dl  ZAGREB 

The  Famous  Yugoslavian  Chamber  Ensemble 


wi 


th  HENRYK  SZERYNG  Dir°<for°"d 


Violin  Soloist 


Pickets:  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50  on  sale  beginning  Oct.  2 


SAT.  EVE.  OCT.  24 


JORDAN  HALL 


JULIAN  BREAM 


Superb  British  Guitarist-Lutenist 

Tickets:   $6,  $5,  $4.50,  $3.50  on  sale  beginning  Oct.  2 


SUN.  OCT.  25  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

LOS  ANGELES  PHILHARMONIC 

ZUBIN   MEHTA,  Conductor 

Tickets:   $7.50,  $6.50,  $5,  $4  on  sale  beginning  Oct.  5 


OFFICIAL  PIANO 


Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


The  Sound  Investment 
for  Your  Child 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    ■    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 
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FRIDAY -SATURDAY  2 


1970-1971 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background   by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President     E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
MRS  HARRIS   FAHNESTOCK 
THEODORE  P.   FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES   H.   PERKINS 


SIDNEY  R.   RABB 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 

Manager 


JAMES  J.   BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development   Director 


HARRY  J.   KRAUT 

Associate   Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 

MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1970  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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SALUTE 


Do  attend  our  two-week  festival  (starting  Oct.  5)  saluting  the 
best  of  Italy!  Magnifico!  Our  Italian  wool  knit  costume  from  an 
exciting  collection  of  imports.  Misses  department. 
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Feel  like 
a  Tsarina  in 
VICTOR   JORIS' 
FUR-BORDERED 

MIDI   COAT 

An  elegant  look  in  black  melton 
with  black,  dyed  Canadian  fox. 
French  Shops,  seventh  floor. 
Filene's  Boston. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuk.o  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Marylou  Speaker 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Hironaka  Sugie* 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 
Joel  Moerschel 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
fb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
*member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 

exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 
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ONE  BOSTON  PLACE 

a  distinctive  new  home  for 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

After  60  years  at  100  Franklin  Street,  we  have 
moved  to  the  new  Boston  Company  Building 
at  One  Boston  Place.  We  are  the  major  tenants 
of  this  distinguished  structure  and  occupy  its 
first  eight  floors. 

Our  new  location  is  at  the  junction  of 
Washington,  Court  and  State  Streets, 
across  from  the  Old  State  House  in 
Boston's  financial  district.  Our  Trust 
Company  entrance  is  on  Court  Street. 

Our  new  facilities  will  enable  us.  as 
one  of  New  England's  largest  and 
oldest  trust  organizations,  to 
continue  to  provide  the  best 
in  contemporary  customer 
service  in  a  locale  of 
great  tradition. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
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Worry  not  work, 
is  what  makes  a  man 
old  before  his  time. 
Here's  what  you  can  do 
to  make  things  easier 
for  your  husband 

The  pace.  The  grind.  The  rat  race.  The  jungle. 

Fears  and  frustrations  (especially  the  financial  kind)  can  do  a  cruel  job  on  the  family 
manoftheyo's. 

Old  Colony  can  help.  In  fact,  helping  men  like  your  husband  is  our  bread 
and  butter. 

We  can  do  so  much  to  relieve  his  burdens  and  worry. 

We  can  give  him  professional  counsel  on  his  investments.  Or  we  can  manage  his 
portfolio  full  time,  handling  all  the  details  so  he  can  relax. 

We  can  explain  to  him  the  many  advantages  of  having  us  serve  as  executor  or 
co-executor  of  his  Will. 

If  he's  concerned  about  his  family,  we  can  show  him  how  proper  trust 
arrangements  can  take  the  load  off  his  mind  and  provide  security  for  you  and  the  children  in 
the  years  to  come.  (He  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  flexibility  the 
various  newer  forms  of  living  trust  make  possible.) 

There's  so  much  we  can  do  to  help  him  —  professionally  and  personally.  That's 
why  we're  in  business,  and  why  we're  running  this  advertisement. 

Your  husband  has  enough  pressure  on  him  now  without  any  further  nagging 
from  you  or  from  us.  But  we  hope  you  will  send  for  the  little  booklet  we  have  written  called 
'Wills  &  Trusts.'"  Read  it  over  some  quiet  moment.  The  information  is  easy  to  understand 
and  very  valuable.  It's  free,  of  course,  and  it  may  give  you  some  ideas  as  to  how  we  can 
make  life  a  lot  less  worrisome  for  your  husband. 


THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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NINETIETH  SEASON  1970-1971 

Friday  afternoon  October  2  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  3  1970  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BACH 


Suite  no.  4  in  D     S.  1069 

Ouverture 

Bourree  1  -  bourree  2 

Gavotte 

Menuet  1  -  menuet  2 

Rejouissance  (Rejoicing) 


PISTON 


Symphony  no.  2  (1943) 

Moderato 

Adagio 

Allegro 


intermission 


SCHUMAN 


Violin  concerto 

Allegro  risoluto  -  molto  tranquillo  -  tempo  primo  - 
cadenza  -  agitato  fervente 

Introduzione  (adagio,  quasi  cadenza)  -  presto 

leggiero  -  allegretto  -  adagietto  -  poco  a  poco 
accelerando  al  allegro  vivo 

PAUL  ZUKOFSKY 


RAVEL 


La  valse* 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3.55;  Saturday's  about  10.25 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training       •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,   10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


Jke  ^Afoude  of  \cjvialitij   ^sri 

S^lnce  1858 


93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED    1858 


1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON' 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP  ; 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &.  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 
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'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why! 
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Get  into  Converse 
Hodgman  hunting  & 
fishing  gear 
early. 

the 


Pros  like  Curt  Gowdy 
and  Joe  Brooks,  stars  of 
ABC-TV's  "American 
Sportsman"  and  "Wide  World 
of  Sports"  They've  hunted 
and  fished  'round  the  world  in 
Converse-Hodgman  gear.  Come 
see  for  yourself  why  they  pick 
Converse-Hodgman.  Footwear  with 
exclusive  "Captive  Heat"  con- 
struction. Parka  fishing  shirts  with 
the  sit-down  skirt.  Nylon  clothing 
made  extra  comfortable  and 
weather-resistant  with  exclusive 
Horcolite  coating.  Why  work  up  to 
Converse-Hodgman  .  .  .  start  out 
like  a  pro. 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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Say  it 
witlv 


Delicate,    -nedium  dry, 
slightly    crackling 
Avelar    Rose'. 
From    Portugal, 
of  course.. 
Completely  charming. 


Imported  for  you  by 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Company. 


Somerville,  Mass. 


y/ie  Jrvt/jseau  swi/se  ofJOos/o/t 


you'll  brighten  fall  evenings 

In  this  kaleidoscope  of  pattern  and 
color.  Choose  shocking  pink  or  Bristol 
blue  predominating.  Sizes  8-18. 
$56.00. 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AJVD  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


So  said  a  college  musk:  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-POST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

Mnatrn  $c  Hamlin 


"I  don't  know  her  name, 
but  that's  a  Nanf elt  fur/' 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 
81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 


ME 


furniture 


People  wear  all 

kinds  of  furs  to  the 

theater.  But  the 

Nanfelt  fur  never 

goes  unnoticed 

When  you  meet 

Ken  Nanfelt,  you'll 

know  why. 

He  knows  the  right 

decision  can't  be 

rushed.  So  he  built  a  store 

in  the  country,  the 

Country  Fur  Shop  at  Lakeville. 

Ken  has  more  room  in  the  country. 

And  more  time  to  show  you  his 

beautiful  furs. 

So  don't  be  surprised  if  he  brings  out 

his  entire  collection.  He's  only  trying 

to  make  your  selection  perfect. 

Ken  Nanfelt  likes  to  take  a  little 

extra  time. 

And  it  shows. 


K&s 


Ken  Nanfelt  Furs 


COUNTRY  FUR  SHOP 

Route  79  -  Lakeville 

Phone:  (617)  947-6400 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

.  .  .  rests  in  large  measure  with  its  audiences,  the  devoted  concert 
goers  who,  like  you,  attend  its  concerts. 

You  can  help  insure  the  Orchestra's  future  greatness  by  making  a 
deferred  gift  to  Symphony.  The  satisfaction  of  a  significant  cultural 
contribution  can  be  joined  to  the  protection  of  your  own  financial 
future. 

A  bequest  ...  a  life  income  agreement  ...  an  annuity  .  .  .  life 
insurance:  these  are  the  four  ways  of  making  such  a  deferred  gift. 
Each  has  it  advantages. 

The  bequest:  in  his  will,  the  donor  provides  Symphony  with  a  specific 
amount  or  a  remainder  interest.  The  life  income  agreement:  the 
donor  gives  capital  to  Symphony  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life.  The  annuity:  the  donor  gives  capital  and  Symphony  guarantees 
to  the  donor  a  fixed  annual  income  for  life.  And  lastly,  life  insurance: 
if  the  donor  continues  to  pay  premiums,  these  also  constitute  chari- 
table deductions  for  the  donor. 

Questions  about  these  alternatives  can  be  answered  by  your  lawyer 
or  tax  adviser,  by  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson,  chairman  of  Symphony's 
Deferred  Giving  Program,  or  by  any  other  of  the  Orchestra's  Trustees. 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. He  designed  and  built  the  interior. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


Life  Insurance 
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JORDAN 
MARSH 


the  mood  is 

young  and  romantic 

Jonny  Herbert's  charming 
little  gypsy  steals  the 
scene  in  sleek,  border-printed 
nylon  matte  jersey  .  .  .  long- 
sleeve  dirndl-skirt  dress  with 
brief  bolero:   black  with  soft 
melange  of  colors,  8  to  12,  90.00 


SECOND   FLOOR 
BOSTON   STORE 
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Debussy:  Three  Sonatas 

Violin  and  Piano  •  Cello  and  Piano 

Flute,  Viola  and  Harp  •  "Syrinx" 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Meet  the  Bostonians— now,  in  their  premiere  performances,  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

To  begin  our  association  we  went  straight  to  Symphony  Hall,  America's  most 
acoustically  perfect  auditorium.  We  brought  with  us  our  team  of  award-winning 
recording  technicians  and  over  three  tons  of  the  finest  equipment  in  the  world. 

To  capture  the  sound  of  "the  Boston"  in  a  fresh  new  way. 

The  Deutsche  Grammophon  way. 

The  results?  Three  extraordinary  albums. 

As  you  want  them.  On  disc.  On  MusiCassette,  8-track  cartridge  and  open  reel. 

The  dazzling  Italian  conductor  CLAUDIO  ABBADO  leading  the  Symphony  in  lush 
interpretations  of  Ravel  and  Debussy. 

The  brilliant  young  American  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  on  the  podium,  evoking 
the  complex  individualism  of  Ives  and  Ruggles. 

The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  painting  the  delicate  moods  and 
impressionistic  textures  of  Debussy. 

An   historical   introduction  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time. 

Again. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  exclusively  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 

Deutsche  Grammophon  Records,  Minicassettes  and  8-Track  Cartridges,  are  distributed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated;  in  Canada  by  Polydor  Records  Canada  Lt 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 
Suite  no.  4  in  D     S.  1069 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Bach  was  born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21  1685;  he  died  in  Leipzig  on  July  28  1750. 
It  is  not  known  exactly  when  he  composed  the  Fourth  suite.  The  first  complete 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  as  lately  as  July  8 
1950  at  the  Berkshire  Festival,  when  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted.  The  most 
recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  given  in  March  1969; 
Erich  Leinsdorf  was  the  conductor. 

Bach's  four  orchestral  suites  are  usually  attributed  to  the  period 
(1717-1723)  in  which  he  was  Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold 
of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Albert  Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong 
to  the  subsequent  Leipzig  years,  for  Bach  included  them  in  the  per- 
formances of  the  Telemann  Musical  Society,  which  he  conducted  from 
the  years  1729  to  1736,  and  Karl  Geiringer  has  made  the  point  that  'the 
three  trumpets  prescribed  in  the  scores  of  no.  3  and  no.  4  exceeded 
the  orchestral  resources  at  the  Cothen  court'.  But  the  larger  part  of  his 
instrumental  music  belongs  to  the  years  at  Cothen  where  the  Prince  not 
only  patronized  but  practised  this  department  of  the  art  —  it  is  said  that 
he  could  acquit  himself  more  than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola 
da  gamba,  and  the  clavier.  It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that 
Bach  composed  most  of  his  chamber  music,  half  of  the  Well-tempered 
Clavier,  the  inventions.  Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of 
Brandenburg  at  this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts 
and  performed  them  at  Cothen. 

Bach's  service  as  Kapellmeister  to  this  Prince  was  an  agreeable  interlude, 
lasting  six  years  (1717-1723),  in  his  life-long  career  as  a  composer  for 
the  church.  It  was  preceded  by  his  nine  years  (1708-1717)  as  Kammer 
Musicus  and  Organist  to  the  Duke  Wilhelm  Ernst  of  Saxe-Weimar; 
followed  by  the  remaining  27  years  of  his  life  as  Cantor  at  the  St  Thomas 
and  St  Nicholas  churches  in  the  free  city  of  Leipzig.  These  three  jobs 
developed  three  sides  of  the  artist  Bach:  Weimar  his  great  organ  works, 
Cothen  his  chamber  works,  Leipzig  his  greatest  choral  works  —  the 
Passions,  the  Mass,  the  long  list  of  cantatas. 

Bach  was  not  required  to  provide  any  ritual  music  at  Cothen.  If  he 
missed  the  performance  of  such  duties  through  this  interim,  the  worship 
of  God  through  music,  the  zest  with  which  he  explored  the  possibilities 
of  instrumental  solo  and  chamber  combinations  show  no  sign  of  it. 
The  Prince  was  far  more  sympathetic,  musically  intelligent  and  appre- 
ciative of  Bach's  talents  and  creative  value  than  his  haughty  employers 
at  Weimar  who  imprisoned  him  for  wanting  to  leave,  or  the  church 
officials  at  Leipzig  who  found  him  intransigent,  a  bothersome  subor- 
dinate,   and    little    better    than    mediocre.    When    the    young    Leopold 
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became  lord  of  the  small  principality  of  Cothen,  shortly  before  the 
advent  of  his  talented  Kapellmeister,  he  gathered  the  best  orchestra  that 
it  was  ever  Bach's  opportunity  to  work  with.  Bach  may  have  written 
the  gamba  sonatas  and  the  works  for  violin  solo  with  his  Prince  in 
mind  as  well  as  Christian  Ferdinand  Abel,  'Chamber  violinist  and 
gambist'  of  the  Kapelle,  or  the  'Collegium  musicum'  as  it  was  called. 
Such  music  was  still  territory  for  new  exploration  in  Germany,  where  it 
had  been  little  developed  and  where  in  some  centers  it  was  disapproved 
by  the  Church. 

When  Leopold  became  the  ruler  of  the  little  principality  in  1715,  he  was 
twenty-one.  His  first  act  was  to  build  up  the  Kapelle  forces  which 
under  his  widowed  mother's  control  had  been  based  on  a  personnel  of 
three.  The  personnel  which  Bach  found  numbered,  besides  himself, 
eight  soloists  and  eight  ripienists.  More  were  engaged  as  required.  The 
Prince  ordered  much  chamber  music  as  well  as  operatic  and  choral 
performances.  'His  romantic  temperament,'  wrote  Charles  Sanford  Terry, 
'is  revealed  in  his  portrait,  the  high  brow,  long,  waving  undressed 
chevelure,  the  large  clear  eyes  beneath  exaggerated  eyebrows  inherited 
from  his  mother  and  a  countenance  open,  fresh  and  friendly.' 

Bach  had  many  reasons  to  be  satisfied  with  his  new  position.  As 
Kapellmeister  he  drew  the  largest  yearly  salary  in  the  princely  Protocol 
—  400  thalers,  a  considerable  improvement  over  the  250  thalers  which 
had  been  allotted  to  him  in  Weimar. 

Bach's  dedicatory  letter  addressed  in  French  to  the  Margraf  Christian 
Ludwig  of  Brandenburg  accompanied  a  brace  of  six  concertos,  which, 
he  said,  he  had  composed  two  years  before.  This  would  have  been  in 
May  1718,  when  Prince  Leopold  visited  Carlsbad  to  take  the  waters,  and 
took  a  half  dozen  of  his  musicians  with  him,  including  Bach,  who 
evidently  impressed  the  Count.  The  dedicatee  no  doubt  had  not  the 
slightest  inkling  that  he  was  receiving  a  prodigious  piece  of  experimen- 
tation in  chamber  combinations.  He  would  not  have  had  the  musicians 
who  could  have  performed  the  concertos.  The  scores,  obviously 
untouched,  lay  in  his  music  library,  never  properly  listed,  and  on  his 
death  were  disposed  of  for  an  insignificant  price.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Bach  wrote  them  with  his  own  forces  in  mind.  One  of  the  succession 
of  copyists  which  he  had  at  his  disposal  was  evidently  set  to  work.  The 
record  shows  the  probable  performance  of  the  first  in  June  1722,  for, 
horns  being  a  new  fashion  in  such  music  and  not  maintained  in  the 
orchestra,  two  were  then  engaged. 

Tragedy  suddenly  descended  upon  these  days  and  nights  of  music 
making.  When  Bach  returned  from  his  second  visit  to  Carlsbad  in  July 
1720,  he  found  that  his  young  wife,  Maria  Barbara,  had  suddenly  and 
unexpected5/  died.  Bach  found  himself  with  an  undirected  household 
of  four  children:  his  daughter,  Catharina  Dorothea  was  twelve,  his  boy, 
Wilhelm  Friedemann  was  ten,  and  two  more  sons,  Carl  Philip  Emanuel 
and  Johann  Gottfried  Bernhard,  were  six  and  five.  Remarriage  was  the 
father's  only  recourse.  On  December  3  of  the  following  year  he  married 
Anna  Magdalena  Wilcken,  a  fellow  Thuringian  of  musical  parents  and 
musical  tradition,  herself  a  singer  at  the  Court  of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  Terry 
remarks  of  the  bridegroom:  'He  was  no  longer  of  the  impressionable 
age,  when  youth  is  attracted  by  superficial  graces.'  Mr  Terry's  judgment 
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of  an  'impressionable  age'  might  have  been  less  than  his  musical  judg- 
ment, since  Bach  was  thirty-five  and  his  bride  twenty.  Her  voice  would 
have  added  to  her  attraction  besides  bringing  in  extra  income,  and  she 
was  completely  congenial  musically  speaking.  The  following  verses 
addressed  to  her  by  her  husband  five  years  later  would  indicate  that  his 
bride,  among  many  virtues,  was  comely: 

Your  slave  am  I,  sweet  maiden  bride, 

God  give  you  joy  this  morning! 

The  wedding  flowers  your  tresses  hide, 

The  dress  your  form's  adorning, 

O  how  with  you  my  heart  is  filled 

To  see  your  beauty  blooming. 

Till  all  my  soul  with  music's  thrilled, 

My  heart's  with  joy  o'erflowing. 

Anna  Magdalena  was  more  than  a  good  stepmother — she  gave  her 
husband  thirteen  more  children,  of  whom  Johann  Christian  became  the 
most  famous. 

Bach  wrote  by  far  the  larger  part  of  his  purely  instrumental  music  at 
Cothen  —  the  violin  sonatas,  the  suites  for  violin  and  for  cello  unac- 
companied, the  violin  concertos,  probably  the  four  Suites  too.  Scores 
for  clavier  solo  included  the  first  volume  of  the  Wei  I -tempered  Clavier 
and  the  two  volumes  of  the  Clavierbuchlein,  which  he  wrote  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young  Wilhelm  Friedemann  and  for  Anna  Magdalena, 
an  eager  pupil. 

Bach's  stay  at  Cothen  ended  less  happily  than  it  began.  The  Prince 
entered  matrimony  one  week  after  his  Kapellmeister  took  the  same  step. 
The  bride  was  his  cousin,  Friederica  Henriette,  daughter  of  Prince  Carl 
Friedrich  of  Anhalt-Bernburg.  She  brought  discord  into  the  musical 
activities  having  no  taste  for  serious  music,  and  begrudging  her  hus- 
band's companions.  Bach  referred  to  her  in  a  letter  as  an  'amusa',  a 
feather  head.  She  was  also  a  Calvinist,  which  to  a  determined  Orthodox 
Lutheran  like  Bach  was  apostasy.  Relations  between  Bach  and  his  Prince 
nevertheless  remained  cordial  to  the  end.  These  frictions  within  the 
Court  have  been  surmised  as  Bach's  reason  for  leaving  and  for  seeking 
the  Cantorship  at  Leipzig.  Another  reason  put  forward  is  that  Leipzig 
offered  what  Cothen  did  not — a  university  education  for  his  sons. 
Certainly  the  titles  of  Cantor  and  Director  Musices  were  less  impressive, 
the  position  less  remunerative,  less  free,  and  they  held  threat  of  friction 
more  trying  to  his  independence  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties.  A 
deeper  reason  might  be  the  composer's  inner  compulsion  to  embrace 
the  larger  forms  which  the  church  services  offered.  With  instrumental 
music  at  Cothen  he  had  finely  but  rather  completely  covered  the  pos- 
sibilities. The  questing  artist  looked  elsewhere. 

The  suites,  partitas  and  'overtures',  so  titled  by  Bach,  were  no  more 
than  variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his 
orchestral  suites  as  an  'ouverture',  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
ouverture  of  Lully  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely 
regarded,  had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with 
a  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and 
a  reprise.  To  this  'overture'  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic 
performances,  a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and 
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integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several 
dance  movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the 
title  of  the  more  extended  and  impressive  'opening'  movement.  Georg 
Muffat  introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him. 
Bach  held  to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended 
and  elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

'The  introductions  are  monumental  movements,'  Albert  Schweitzer  has 
written,  'all  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  French  overture.  They  begin 
with  a  stately  section;  to  this  succeeds  a  long  and  brilliant  allegro;  at  the 
end  the  slow  section  returns.  When  Mendelssohn,  in  1830,  played  to 
the  old  Goethe,  on  the  piano,  the  overture  of  the  first  of  the  two  suites 
in  D  major,  the  poet  thought  he  saw  a  number  of  well-dressed  people 
walking  in  stately  fashion  down  a  great  staircase.  In  1838  Mendelssohn 
succeeded  in  getting  the  "overtures"  performed  by  the  orchestra  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  Leipzig.  It  was  the  first  performance  of  any  of  these 
splendid  works  since  Bach's  death.' 

Professor  Geiringer,  in  his  recent  book  Johann  Sebastian  Bach:  the  cul- 
mination of  an  era  (Oxford  University  Press  1966),  has  pointed  out  that 
the  'Overture'  of  the  Fourth  suite  was  also  used  by  the  composer  as  the 
first  chorus  of  the  'Christmas'  Cantata  (no.  110),  .which  is  based  on  the 
words  from  Psalm  126,  'Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter  and  our 
tongue  with  singing'.  'It  does  not  require  too  much  imagination,'  writes 
Geiringer,  'to  detect  ripples  of  laughter  in  the  fugal  middle  section  of 
this  joyous  piece'.  In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert 
Schweitzer  has  said  'a  fragment  of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and 
eloquence  has  been  preserved  for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture 
of  the  rococo  period.  Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their 
blending  of  strength  and  grace.' 


WALTER  PISTON 
Symphony  no.  2  (1943) 
Program  note  by  Klaus  G.  Roy 

Piston  was  born  at  Rockland,  Maine,  on  January  20  1894.  He  composed  the 
Second  symphony  on  a  commission  from  the  Alice  M.  Ditson  Fund,  Columbia 
University,  and  completed  the  score  in  1943.  The  world  premiere  was  given  on 
March  5  1944  in  Washington  DC  by  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Hans  Kindler.  The  Boston  Symphony,  conducted  by  G.  Wallace 
Woodworth,  first  performed  the  Symphony  on  April  6  following.  The  most 
recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  were  given  in  Symphony  Hall  on  April 
29  and  30  1955;  Charles  Munch  conducted.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  will  soon  record  the  Second  symphony. 
In  commemoration  of  their  thirtieth  anniversary,  Broadcast  Music  Incorporated 
are  sponsoring  a  project,  in  co-operation  with  Deutsche  Grammophon,  to 
record  works  which  have  won   Pulitzer  Prizes. 

Klaus  G.  Roy  is  Director  of  Publications  and  Program  Editor  for  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra.  His  note  has  been  edited  from  an  article  on  Walter 
Piston  which  he  wrote  for  the  April  1970  edition  of  Stereo  Review,  and 
from  program  notes  written  for  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and 
Cleveland  Orchestras.  The  material  is  reprinted  by  his  kind  permission. 
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The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
snare  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  timpani  and  strings. 

Just  what  is  an  'American  composer'?  And  if  you  think  that's  difficult, 
what  —  or  who  —  is  a  'great'  American  composer?  Walter  Piston,  in 
his  quiet,  lucid,  undemonstrative  manner,  has  an  answer  to  the  first 
question:  'The  plain  fact  is  that  American  music  is  music  written  by 
Americans.  The  music  has  to  be  written  first  and  then  examined  to 
discover  its  characteristics.  Ours  is  a  big  country  and  we  are  a  people 
possessing  a  multitude  of  different  origins.  We  already  have  a  large 
literature  of  music  by  native  composers.  The  outstanding  characteristic 
noticeable  in  this  music  is  its  great  diversity.  If  a  composer  desires  to 
serve  the  cause  of  American  music  he  will  best  do  it  by  remaining  true 
to  himself  as  an  individual  and  not  by  trying  to  discover  musical 
formulas  for  Americanism.' 

And  'greatness'?  Here  Piston  would  draw  the  line.  'That's  for  the  listener 
to  determine,'  he  would  probably  say.  He  knows  only  what  he  is  work- 
ing for;  each  new  composition  is  for  him  'in  a  sense,  another  study 
toward  the  perfect  balance  between  expression  and  form'.  He  agrees 
with  Goethe  —  not  a  bad  person  to  agree  with  —  that  'the  business  of 
the  artist  is  not  with  forms  but  with  form-finding'.  Piston  has  not  only 
been  searching  for  what  Susanne  Langer  calls  'significant  form',  but  has 
again  and  again  found  it.  In  our  day  especially,  this  is  needed,  important, 
perhaps  crucial.  Therein  lies  substance,  lastingness,  perhaps  greatness. 

Serious  American  music  is  a  texture  of  component  parts  from  many 
sources,  including  Africa  and  the  Indian  tribes.  But  essentially  it  is  a 
part  of  Western  civilization,  European  concepts  of  art  transported  and 
replanted  in  the  United  States  just  as  its  people  were.  Piston  demands 
that  'in  a  time  when  all  forces  seem  intent  on  making  us  all  alike,  it  is 
the  more  important  that  the  creative  artist  remain  an  individual.  His 
music  will  be  American  in  so  far  as  it  reflects  his  roots  as  an  American'. 
These  roots  lie  deep,  and  like  those  of  a  great  tree  extend  underground 
as  far  as  the  outermost  branches.  Piston  has  always  been  primarily  an 
instrumental  composer,  yet  his  music  always  'sings'.  Could  this  innate 
lyricism,  this  love  for  the  cantabile  line,  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  his 
family  name  was  Pistone?  His  mother  was  a  Penobscot  Yankee,  his 
father  the  son  of  an  Italian  sea-captain  from  Genoa  by  the  name  of 
Antonio  Pistone,  who  settled  in  Rockland,  Maine.  To  the  question  of 
why  his  grandfather  anchored  in  Maine,  of  all  places,  Piston  has  a 
characteristic  answer:  'Because  of  Experience.  Experience  Hamor.  He 
married  her'. 

THE  MAN 

Walter  Hamor  (after  his  grandmother)  Piston,  minus  a  final  'e'  but  still 
one-quarter  Italian  in  sanguinity,  was  born  in  Rockland  on  January  20 
1894.  His  early  studies  were  not  in  music,  but  in  art:  he  graduated  from 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  in  1916,  where  his  major  interest 
lay  in  draftsmanship.  Since  1912,  however,  he  had  taken  part  in  practical 
music  making,  as  pianist  or  violinist.  When  the  United  States  entered 
the  First  World  War,  Piston  enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  a  'musician  second 
class',  playing  the  hastily  acquired  saxophone.  After  the  War  he  did  not 
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accept  the  available  positions  as  a  professional  orchestral  violinist,  but 
decided  to  enter  Harvard  University's  Department  of  Music.  In  1924 
he  graduated  summa  cum  laude.  On  a  John  Knowles  Paine  Traveling 
Fellowship  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  for  two  years  with  Nadia 
Boulanger,  the  mentor  of  so  many  outstanding  American  composers. 
When  he  returned  to  this  country,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Harvard, 
where  he  served  for  thirty-four  years  until  his  retirement  in  1960. 

His  pupils  must  be  counted  in  the  hundreds,  and  from  his  classes  has 
come  a  roster  of  composers  quite  extraordinary  both  in  quantity  and  in 
quality.  No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  be  comprehensive;  one  thinks 
at  once  of  Elliott  Carter,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Irving  Fine,  Harold  Shapero, 
Arthur  Berger,  Daniel  Pinkham,  Samuel  Adler,  Gordon  Binkerd.  A  teacher 
who  inspired  by  penetrating  observation,  quiet  and  cogent  criticism, 
and  an  occasional  biting  remark  (unforgettable  for  its  wit  as  well  as 
for  its  constructive  value),  Piston  is  revered  and  honored  by  all  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him  in  class.  He  has  written  four 
textbooks,  widely  used  in  colleges  and  conservatories:  Principles  of 
harmonic  analysis,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Orchestration. 


THE  MUSIC  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

When  Piston  returned  to  Harvard  in  1926,  he  found  that  during  his 
absence  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Boston,  a  Russian  revolution 
called  Koussevitzky.  The  new  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  promptly  did  what  conductors  are  ideally  supposed  to  do: 
he  sought  out  new  composers.  He  summoned  the  young  Harvard 
instructor,  and  history  records  the  following  exchange:  'Why  you  no 
write  symphony?'  'But  who  would  play  it?'  'You  write,  I  play.'  And  thus, 
as  the  prophet  would  say,  it  came  to  pass  —  but  with  variations.  Charac- 
teristically, Piston  did  not  immediately  produce  a  symphony;  with  his 
native  sense  of  self-criticism,  he  knew  it  was  too  early.  Instead,  he 
produced  an  eight-minute  work  noncommittally  called  'Symphonic 
piece'.  The  first  performance  was  given  on  March  23  1928.  In  the 
following  two  decades,  Koussevitzky  frequently  asked  the  young  com- 
poser to  wield  the  baton,  in  later  performances  taking  the  podium 
himself.  Music  by  Piston  was  also  conducted  by  his  colleague  G.  Wallace 
Woodworth  (who  died  last  year,  much  too  young),  and  by  Associate 
Conductor  Richard  Burgin.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that  Piston  had  been 
appointed  and  anointed  by  Koussevitzky  himself. 

The  composer's  relations  with  the  fiery  conductor  were  founded  too 
much  on  mutual  respect  to  be  seriously  endangered  by  the  inevitable 
collision  of  strong  personalities.  But  Piston  relates  an  encounter  that 
tragicomically  skirted  catastrophe.  Invited  to  sit  in  on  a  broadcast 
rehearsal  of  new  works,  including  one  of  his,  he  was  instructed  as 
follows  by  the  Maestro:  'I  will  play  and  then  I  will  stop  and  ask  you, 
"how  is  tempo?"  and  you  will  say  "fine";  and  then  I  will  play  and  stop 
and  ask  you  "how  is  dynamic?"  and  you  will  say  "fine."  '  At  the  broad- 
cast, Piston  dutifully  managed  the  'fine'  for  the  tempo,  but  at  the 
'dynamic'  he  felt  honor-bound  to  observe,  'well,  perhaps  the  bass  was 
too  heavy  at  that  moment.'  'Basses,  write  pianissimo!'  Koussevitzky  com- 
manded. At  the  end  of  the  rehearsal  Piston  was  called  to  the  great 
man's  office.  The  famous  vein   in  the  temple  stood  out  with   special 

notes  continued  on  page  105 
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THESE  OLD  BOTTLES  date  way  back  to  the  days  when  Jack  Daniel 
made  them  to  celebrate  special  occasions. 

One  was  for  winning  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 

And  another,  in  1896,  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 

Tennessee  statehood.  He  even  made  a  special 

bar  bottle  for  his  favorite  hotel,  the  Maxwell  House, 
;  in  Nashville.  But  when  it  came  to  whiskey, 
'  Mr.  Jack  wouldn't  cater  to  change.  He  insisted  on 
(  charcoal  mellowing  every  drop.  He  was  too 
,  good  a  whiskey  man  to  alter  that,  no  matter 

what  the  occasion. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


©  1970,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE   •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •   LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


On  a 

clear  day 

you  can  hear 

forever 
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frequencies.  Combine  this  refinement  with 
an  air  suspension  enclosure  lined  with  res- 
onance-free, sound-absorbing  material,  plus 
advance  design  speakers  in  a  handsome 
oiled  walnut  cabinet  with  a  contemporary 
latticework  grille  and  you  realize  instantly 
why  these  systems  are  called  the  Outper- 
formers. 

Both  the  CS-63DX  (4-way,  6-speakers)  and 
the  CS-99  (5  way,  6-speakers)  are  the  cul- 
mination of  three  decades  of  brilliant  audio 
research  on  the  part  of  Pioneer — the  world's 
largest  producer  of  quality  speakers. 
Here  them  today  at  your  Pioneer  dealer. 

CA  PIONEER" 

PIONEER   ELECTRONICS   U.S.A.   CORPORATION,    140   Smith   Street,   Farmingdale,   New  York   11735   •    (516)   694-7720 

West  Coast:  1335  West  134th  Street,  Gardena,  Calif.  90247  /  (213)  323-2374  &  321-1076  •  In  Canada:  S.  H.  Parker  Co.,  Province  of  Ontario 

REQUEST  A  DEMONSTRATION  AT  YOUR  FRANCHISED  PIONEER  DEALER 


To  hear  forever  is  to  hear  it  like  it  is.  Exactly. 
Uncolored.  Unadulterated.  It's  simple  to  say, 
but  not  quite  so  simple  to  achieve.  Never- 
theless, it  has  been  achieved  by  Pioneer. 
Meticulous  design  and  coordination  of 
speakers,  crossover  networks  and  cabinets 
result  in  two  superb  speaker  systems  of  un- 
rivaled capability  and  sound  reproduction. 
Further,  they're  designed  with  you  in  mind. 
Since  no  two  rooms  are  acoustically  identi- 
cal, these  systems  incorporate  a  compensat- 
ing tone  control  to  match  the  units  to  your 
specific  environment.  Twin  3-step  controls 
can  be  adjusted  for  both  middle  and  high 


CS-63DX 

CS-99 

System 

4-way,  6-speaker 

5-way,  6-speaker 

Speakers 

15"  woofer;  (2) 

15"  woofer;  5" 

5"  mid-range;  horn 

mid-range;  horn 

tweeter;  (2)  super 

tweeter;  cone 

horn  tweeter 

super  tweeter; 
(2)  dome  super 

Frequency 

tweeter 

Response 

20-22,000  Hz 

25-22,000  Hz 

Crossover 

770  Hz,  3300  Hz, 

600  Hz,  4,000  Hz, 

Frequency 

12,000  Hz 

7,500  Hz,  14,000  Hz 

Dimensions 

18%"(W)x283/8"(H) 

16"  (W)  x  25"  (H)  x 

x  13-1/16"  (D) 

11-2/5"  (D) 

Price 

$259.00 

$215.00 

Specifications  in  common:  Enclosure:  Infinite  baffle; 
Impedance:  8  ohms;  Maximum  Input:  20  watts  (IHF) 


AUDIO  LAB 

16  Eliot  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

1645  Beacon  St., 
Waban,  Mass. 

215  Newburgh  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


CRAMER  ELECTRONICS     AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 


817  Boyleston  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 

North  Shore 

Shop  Center 
Peabody,  Mass. 


159  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Arlington,  Mass.  02174 


STOP,  LOOK  & 
LISTEN,  INC. 

18Thoreau 
Concord,  Mass 


This  is  where  our 
Finance  Committee  meets, 
Mr  Hastings.  The  room  dates 
bach  to  1695.  It  was  part  of 
the  first  parish  house. 


Fascinating,  Mr  Turbott. 
Now,  uou  tell  me  gou're 
in  charge  of  the 
ChurchS  investments? 

/ 


Have  been  for  18  years- 
si  nee  before  I  retired 
from  the  bond 
business.  And,  if  I 
say  so,  we've  done  well. 
But... 


...but  things  have 
been  more  difficult 
the  last  gear  or  two? 


Uh-yes.  Our  expenses 
dre  up.  Our  income  is 
down.  And  I'm  afraid 
that  I'm  not. ..well... 


...not  quite  as  much 
in  touch  with  the 
market  as  before 
you  retired. 


Er-whg  I  suppose 
gou  could  sag  that.  Now, 
we're  in  some  sound 
common  stocks  and 
corporate  bonds,  but  I 
wonder  if  uou  people 
could  just  boh  at 
our  portfolio... 


Certainly.  You  Know  we 
keep  up  to  date  on 
hundreds  of  issues 
so  we  can  advise  our 
charitable  trust  customers. 
We'd  be  glad  to  counsel 
you-or  assume  the 
direction  of  gour 
investments. 


Mr  Hastings,  I  think  we  understand 
each  other.  Now  that  gou're  one  of  us, 
I  don't  think  you'll  want  to  miss  our 
oak  beams  in  the  vestry. 


I'd  like  very 
much  to  see  them, 
/  Mr  Turbott. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Wendell  Hastings  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Banks  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.,  Member  FDIC. 


How  can  the  serious  investor 
outpace  inflation -or  even 
hedge  against  it? 


It  is  true  that  common  stocks 
do  offer  an  opportunity  to 
hedge  against  inflation.  But  it  is 
an  opportunity  with  definite 
conditions  attached. 

The  job  of  investing  wisely 
has  become  more  and  more 
complex  —  and  not  only  for 
reasons  of  inflation,  American 
industry  is  undergoing  a  period 
of  immense  change.  Every 
business  day  brings  news  of 
corporate  weddings  and 


engagements,  of  proposals 
rejected  or  withdrawn. 

The  services  of  our  Personal 
Trust  Division  reflect  these 
changing  times.  An  increasing 
and  important  phase  of  our 
responsibilities  is  now  the 
management  of  investment 
portfolios  during  the  owner's 
lifetime.  Sometimes  we  serve  as 
trustee  under  a  revocable  living 
trust  agreement.  Often  we  act 
as  agent,  under  a  simple  letter 
of  instructions. 

If  you  would  like  to  become 
more  familiar  with  our  here-and- 
now  trust  services,  please  phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment 
to  suit  your  convenience. 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

New  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street 
Bank 


AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  names  of  all  Friends  for  the  1969-1970  season  will  be  included  in 
the  first  program  books  this  season.  This  first  list  includes  the  Benefac- 
tors, Guarantors  and  Patrons. 


Hon.  John  M.  Cabot 

Mrs  Shaun  Kelly  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  H.  Land 


Mr  and  Mrs  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mrs  Charles  S.  Bird 

Mrs  Francis  W.  Bird 

Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  S.  Blake 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  M.  Bliss 

Mrs  Ralph  Bradley 

Frederic  Brandi  Charitable 

Trust 
Mrs  Henry  G.  Byng 
Godfrey  L.  Cabot  Charitable 

Trust 
Mr  Samuel  Cabot  Jr 
Mrs  Thomas  B.  Card 
Mrs  Barbara  S.  Chase 
Dr  and  Mrs  George  A. 

Clowes  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  D.  Cohen 
Mrs  William  C.  Cox 
Mrs  Alan  Cunningham 


Mrs  William  T.  Aldrich 

Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  K.  Allen 

Mrs  Whitney  Allen 

Mrs  Charles  Almy 

Mrs  George  L.  Batchelder  Jr 

Mrs  George  A.  Bushee 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Mr  Alfred  E.  Chase 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Cox 

Mrs  Albert  M.  Creighton 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ernest  B.  Dane  Jr 

Miss  Marion  L.  Decrow 

Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 

Miss  Sandra  Ferry 

Miss  Elaine  Foster 

Mr  and  Mrs  Carlton 

Perry  Fuller 
|   Mr  and  Mrs  G.  Peabody 

Gardner 
Mrs  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 


BENEFACTORS 

Miss  Penelope  B.  Noyes 
Mrs  Richard  C.  Paine 


GUARANTORS 

Mrs  William  Dexter 

Mrs  Malcolm  Donald 

Mrs  Gardiner  H.  Fiske 

Mrs  James  L.  Gamble 

Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  Hecht  Jr 

Mrs  Frederick  W.  Hilles 

Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  K. 

Holladay 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  Jackson  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Phillips  Ketchum 
Mr  and  Mrs  Chase  Kimball 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Lawson 
Mr  and  Mrs  Halfdan  Lee 
Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  Leviseur 
June  Rockwell  Levy 

Foundation  Inc. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  H. 

Love  joy 


PATRONS 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  S.  Hebb 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  G. 

Henderson 
Mrs  Llewellyn  Howland 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B.  Jackson 
Mr  and  Mrs  Louis  Jaffe 
Howard  B.  Johnson  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  E.  Kingman 
Mr  Albert  C.  Koch 
Miss  Aimee  Lamb 
Mrs  H.  Richardson  Lane 
Miss  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 
Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  F. 

MacNichol 
MacPherson  Fund 
Mrs  Alfred  R.  Mclntyre 
Mrs  Charles  E.  Mead 
Moors  &  Cabot 


Mrs  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr 

Mrs  Alfred  M.  Tozzer 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  Wheeler  Jr 


Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Dr  and  Mrs  Robert  H.  Morris 

Miss  Mary  Parlett 

Mrs  Sumner  Pingree 

Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  Piston 

Mr  and  Mrs  Brooks  Potter 

Mrs  »George  Putnam  Sr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr  Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mrs  Francis  P.  Sears 

Mrs  Paul  E.  Sladish 

Mr  Rudolf  G.  Sonneborn 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  A.  Taft 

Mrs  F.  Carrington  Weems 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  K.  Whitney 

Hon  and  Mrs  Raymond  S. 

Wilkins 
Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  L.  Wilson 


Mr  and  Mrs  William  B. 

Moses  Jr 
Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  Paine 
Mr  William  A.  Parker 
Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 
Mrs  Charles  H.  Pettit 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  M.  Preston 
Miss  Mabel  Louise  Riley 
Mr  and  Mrs  Dwight  P. 

Robinson  Jr 
Mrs  William  K.  Russell 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Saltonstall 
Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  J.  Scott 
Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  L.  Slosberg 
Mrs  William  B.  Snow 
Mrs  Robert  H.  Stevenson 
Dr  and  Mrs  Nathan  B.  Talbot 
Mrs  Ward  Thoron 
Miss  Alice  Tully 
Mrs  Robert  W.  White 
Mr  Frederick  Wiseman 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 


Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Trustee 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Trustee 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 

Real  Estate  Investment 

Trust  of  America 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Cray 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200  years  " 

W.  W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


KEnmore  6-1952 
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ghteen 

Boston 

,  Mass. 

A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  bead  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


where  Bonnie  Cashin  meets  B.H.  Wragge 

where  Geoffrey  Beene  meets  Chester  Weinberg 

where  Originala  meets  Malcolm  Starr 

their  newest,  newsiest  fashions 

for  Fall  and  all  the  livelong  Winter 

say  the  nicest  things  about 

.  . . you! 


Klrkland  7-4188 
ELiot  4-8364 
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54 

Church  Street 

Harvard  Square 


Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 
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OLLA 


fooucftf 
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ChafoLis 


Gancia 


What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  —  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


rull  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


"Basic  reference 
material  for  the  rest 
of  this  century." 

—New  Republic 

Harvard 
Dictionary 

Of  Music 

■  Second  Edition,  Revised  |J 
and  Enlarged.  ■  Willi  Apel 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


ADELSON  GALLERIES,  INC. 

FINE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 


154  NEWBURY  STREET 
Boston 


(617)266-6631 


MM 


If  it's  a  friend  you  need,  go  to  a  barber  shop. 
When  you  need  the  money: South  Shore  National 


W*v 
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Boston's  Biggest 
Art  Print  Shop 
isn  9t  in  Boston  ! 

It's  in 

Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for'the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Gwlwn,    freed 

READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 
premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 

BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St.  •  PROVIDENCE  /  10  Dorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 

SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  at  Shawmut. 

Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  both 

of  you  in  so  many  ways  —  from  setting 

up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing 

a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estate 

plan . . .  perhaps  improving  your  tax 

picture  at  the  same  time.  Shawmut: 

Could  be  music  to  your  ears. 

Call  our  Trust  Department  at 

742-4900,  Ext.  177 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston  1 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 
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prominence;  the  face  was  redder  than  usual.  'You  tell  100,000  people 
that  Koussevitzky  is  wrong?' 

It  did  not  matter.  The  Boston  Symphony  remained  Piston's  orchestra, 
as  was  only  proper  for  a  composer  who  lived  there,  and  he  wrote  for 
it  with  particular  affection.  In  1955,  when  Koussevitzky's  successor 
Charles  Munch  premiered  the  Sixth  symphony,  Piston  made  an  observa- 
tion in  the  program  that  tells  us  much  about  his  fundamental  attitude 
toward  his  craft,  his  art,  and  the  relation  between  creative  and  perform- 
ing artists: 

'It  is  known  that  no  two  orchestras  sound  alike,  and  that  the  same 
orchestra  sounds  differently  under  different  conductors.  The  composer 
of  orchestral  music  must  be  aware  of  this,  and  his  mental  image  of  the 
sound  of  his  written  notes  has  to  admit  a  certain  flexibility.  This  image 
is  in  a  sense  a  composite  resulting  from  all  his  experience  in  hearing 
orchestral  sound,  whether  produced  by  one  or  two  instruments  or  by 
the  entire  orchestra  in  tutti.  While  writing  my  Sixth  symphony,  I  realized 
that  this  was  a  rather  special  situation  in  that  I  was  writing  for  one 
designated  orchestra,  one  that  I  had  grown  up  with  and  that  I  knew 
intimately.  Each  note  set  down  sounded  in  the  mind  with  extraordinary 
clarity,  as  played  immediately  by  those  who  were  to  perform  the  work. 
On  several  occasions  it  seemed  as  though  the  melodies  were  being 
written  by  the  instruments  themselves  as  I  followed  along.  I  refrained 
from  playing  even  a  single  note  of  this  symphony  on  the  piano/ 

Piston  was  always  learning;  however  well  he  knew  a  work,  there  was 
more  to  be  discovered,  and  the  experience  of  'live  music'  was  to  be 
cherished  at  all  times.  When  a  Harvard  student  once  asked  him  what 
the  program  would  be  at  a  BSO  concert  for  which  he  had  been  given 
a  ticket,  Piston  replied,  'My  dear  fellow,  if  you  could  hear  the  Boston 
Symphony  play  the  C  major  scale,  you  would  be  lucky/ 

The  'Symphonic  piece'  opened  the  floodgates.  Well,  perhaps  not  really 
floodgates,  for  Piston  was  always  a  slow  and  careful  worker,  and  he 
had  periods  in  which  creation  was  as  much  agony  as  ecstasy.  'You 
know,'  he  once  remarked  to  an  applicant  for  attendance  at  a  single 
composition  seminar,  'I  sometimes  spend  all  day  deciding  on  one  note 
.  .  .  and  the  next  day  I  erase  it.'  Facility,  no;  a  Brahms-like  persistence, 
yes.  Things  had  to  be  right  before  they  were  put  out  into  the  high-speed 
performance  traffic;  not  for  him  the  label  'recalled  for  necessary  repairs'. 
But  in  any  case,  Piston's  career  as  a  creative  artist  was  launched  auspi- 
ciously, and  there  were  no  long  waits  for  performances.  There  followed 
the  Suite  for  orchestra  (1929,  Boston  Symphony  1930),  the  Concerto  for 
orchestra  (1933,  BSO  1934),  and  the  Prelude  and  fugue  for  orchestra, 
commissioned  by  the  League  of  Composers  (1934,  Cleveland  Orchestra 
1936).  In  1937,  Piston  finally  produced  the  symphony  for  which  'Koussy' 
had  asked  more  than  a  decade  before,  and  conducted  it  with  the  BSO 
in  1938.  In  1937  also,  he  wrote  the  witty  and  effective  Concertino  for 
piano  and  chamber  orchestra  on  commission  from  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System;  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  was  the  soloist  in 
the  premiere. 

Piston's  great  popular  success  came  in  1938,  with  a  work  that  has 
remained  unique  in  his  output,  the  first  and  last  time  he  took  up  the 
medium  of  the  ballet:  The  incredible  flutist,  a  dance  play  by  Jan  Veen 
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(Hans  Wiener).  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  participated  in  the 
first  performance;  the  orchestral  suite  drawn  from  the  ballet  has  been 
performed  world-wide  since  its  1940  premiere,  by  Fritz  Reiner  appear- 
ing as  guest  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

A  certain  change  became  evident  in  the  late  Forties,  as  Piston  passed 
his  fifty-fifth  birthday.  The  compact  Second  symphony  of  1943  and  the 
large-scale  and  craggy  Third  symphony  of  1947  (BSO  1948,  Koussevitzky; 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  that  year)  brought  to  a  close  a  kind  of 
middle  period  of  tough  and  demanding  struggle  with  the  material,  and 
an  occasional  harsh  brilliance,  as  in  the  Toccata  for  orchestra  (French 
National  Orchestra  1948,  Charles  Munch).  In  the  same  conversation 
about  the  Fourth  symphony  of  1950  (Minneapolis  Symphony  1951, 
Antal  Dorati;  Naumburg  Award),  Piston  said,  'My  music  is  becoming 
more  relaxed,  I  think;  more  flowing,  less  angular  and  nervous.  I  feel 
a  greater  sense  of  ease  in  the  Fourth  symphony  than  I  have  ever 
felt  before/ 

Occasionally,  he  told  this  writer,  he  looked  back  wishfully  to  such 
perfect  little  works  as  the  Sonatina  for  violin  and  harpsichord  (1945, 
Alexander  Schneider  and  Ralph  Kirkpatrick),  which  somehow  caught  in 
a  small  compass  the  very  essence  of  his  style,  the  embodiment  of  neo- 
classicism  at  its  best.  For  he  knew,  or  must  have  felt,  that  1950  marked 
a  turning  point  in  musical  history,  that  an  era  was  coming  to  a  close 
and  that,  as  he  neared  the  age  of  60,  a  whole  new  world  of  experiment 
was  exploding  around  him. 

Thus,  Piston  began  in  the  Fifties  to  look  at  his  work  with  newly  critical 
eyes  and  ears.  In  the  Fifth  symphony  of  1954  (a  Juilliard  School  com- 
mission), he  explored  some  serial  possibilities,  in  a  serious,  searching 
way;  but  for  the  finale,  he  returned  to  the  outgoing  brightness  that 
had  marked  his  earlier  style.  The  blend  may  not  quite  work,  and  one 
may  feel  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Eighth  of  1965,  the  finales  are  simply 
too  short  —  scherzos  rather  than  conclusions  of  appropriate  size.  In 
some  of  the  chamber  music  from  that  decade  and  beyond,  the  Fifth 
quartet  of  1962  and  the  String  sextet  of  1964,  there  are  indications  of 
a  wider,  freer  scope  that  takes  cognizance  of  current  developments;  yet, 
in  such  an  unassuming,  amiable  work  as  the  Woodwind  quintet  of  1956, 
there  is  simply  a  reconciliation  with  himself,  the  composer  he  had  been. 
When  somebody  asked  him,  some  years  ago,  'why  don't  you  write  more 
modern  music?'  he  answered  very  candidly  and,  taking  the  question  in 
the  critical  sense  it  was  asked,  said:  'Well,  every  time  I  start  a  new  piece, 
I  say  it's  going  to  be  new  for  me.  I  work  very  hard  then,  and  when  I  get 
it  done,  I  look  at  it,  and  it's  the  same  old  Piston/ 

The  quest  for  self-renewal  continued,  and  in  such  works  as  the  beautiful 
Sixth  symphony  of  1955,  with  its  fantastic  scherzo,  there  was  a  new 
mastery  to  be  found.  The  Seventh  of  1960,  a  Philadelphia  Orchestra  com- 
mission (Philadelphia  Orchestra  1961,  Ormandy)  won  for  Piston  a  second 
Pulitzer  Prize,  and  in  the  Eighth  of  1965  (BSO,  Leinsdorf)  he  struck  a 
note  of  grandeur  and  seriousness  that  relates  it  to  the  Third  of  1947. 
In  intervening  years  came  such  occasional  and  effective  works  as  the 
Symphonic  prelude  (Cleveland  Orchestra  1961,  Szell),  and  the  Lincoln 
Center  Festival  Overture  (Philadelphia  Orchestra  1962,  Ormandy).  And 
suddenly,  one  makes  a  discovery  about  these  works,  which  to  some 
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seem  so  outdated  in  these  times  of  aleatory,  mixed-media   total  seriali- 
zation musics  They  are  there.  Nobody  really  cares  today  whether  Bach  s 
A     of  /"was  out  of  fashion  by  1747,  or  whether  Brahms  was  damned 
as  an  ultra-conservative  by  the  Wagner-Bruckner-Wolf  fac  .on  of    890 
The  point  is  a  different  one.  The  only  th.ng  that  counts,  and  that  w.l 
count,  is  how  good  the  pieces  are  that  have  been  written,  assuming   of 
course,  that  they  have  not  simply  been  imitations  of  an  earl.er  style 
developed  by  another.  Stravinsky  put  it  this  way: 
'And  "new  music"?  But  surely  that  misplaces  the  emphasis.  What  is 
most  new  in  new  music  dies  quickest,  and  that  which  makes  ,t  live  is 
all  that  is  oldest  and  most  tried.  To  contrast  the  new  and  the _  olc I  .s  a 
reductio   ad  absurdum,   and   sectarian    "new   music      is   the   blight  ot 
contemporaneity. 


THE  SECOND  SYMPHONY 

The  Second  symphony  of  1943  followed  the  First  by  six  years,  preceded 
the  Third  by  four  years.  In  comparing  it  with  earlier  music,  one  discovers 
a  trend  away  from  astringency  and  severity,  toward  a  mellowness  and 
spontaneous  lyricism  that  imbue  virtually  all  his  later  mature  composi- 
tions. The  Symphony  is  essentially  a  simple,  un-complex  work,  easily 
assimilated  even  at  a  first  hearing;  one  can  give  oneself  to  it  for  its 
sheer  warmth  of  melody  and  texture,  unencumbered  by  structural  or 
contrapuntal  complications.  That  it  has  only  three  movements  is  in 
itself  an  indication  that  the  composer  had  in  mind  not  a  'grand  sym- 
phony, but  a  concise  and  straightforward  one,  in  a  clear  fast-slow-tast 
design  like  that  of  a  concerto.  A  scherzo  as  such  is  missing  (as  is 
a  minuet  in  Mozart's  'Prague'  symphony);  the  scherzando  elements  are 
accordingly  plentiful  in  both  the  first  and  third  movements. 

'Do  not  be  alarmed,'  wrote  G.  B.  Shaw  in  a  music  review  of  1891;  'I  am 
not    going   to    perpetrate    an    "analysis".'   The    composer    himself    has 
supplied  a  typically  brief  outline  of  the  work,  which  we  gladly  quote: 
'The  first  movement  (moderato)  is  based  on  two  themes,  one  given  out 
at  the  opening  of  the  movement  by  violas  and  cellos,  legato  and  flow- 
ing   the  other  first  played  by  the  oboe,  accompanied  by  clarinets  and 
bassoons,  staccato  and  rhythmic.  The  first  of  these  themes  receives  the 
principal  development,  and  the  movement  ends  with  a  canonic  state- 
ment of  the  melody  by  the  brass  choir,  pianissimo/  Little  need  be  added 
to  that.  The  tonality  of  the  opening  is  based  on  A,  not  major  or  minor 
but  a  sort  of  Dorian  mode.  Only  at  the  close  do  we  get  an  unequivocal 
statement  of  A  minor.  One  wiil  note  the  long-breathed  nature  of  the 
main  melody,  and  how  its  tonality  never  seems  to  lose  direction  despite 
its  fluid  course.  At  once,  Piston's  polyphonic  gift  is  brought  into  play; 
the  lines  and  harmonies  below  and  above  the  leading  tunes  are  not 
so  much  accompanying  as  they  are  justifiable  and  autonomous  in  their 
own  right.  The  staccato  subject  is  in  some  way  uniquely  American,  in 
its  jaunty  syncopation  and  pointed  wit.  When  the  recapitulation,  with 
the  first  subject  again  on  A,  enters  as  the  very  climax  of  the  develop- 
ment, it  is  quite  differently  worked  out;  Piston  would  disdain  to  repeat 
himself   literally,   merely  transposing   keys.  The   hushed   canonic   coda 
moves  over  a  pedal  point  on  the  tonic  A,  firmly  anchored,  yet  punctuated 
by  timpani  strokes:  it  is  the  timpani  strokes  which  had  earlier  announced 
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for  us  the  beginning  of  the  development.  Thus,  the  sections  of  the 
movement  are  cleanly  delimited. 

'The  second  movement  (adagio)  is  a  quiet,  lyrical  development  of  the 
motive  announced  at  the  beginning  by  the  bassoon,  and  the  melody 
played  by  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  muted  strings.  The  movement 
is  continuous  rather  than  sectional  in  form/  The  tonality  here  is  G, 
perhaps  G  major.  The  melody  is  songful,  simple  and  tender;  one  may 
be  struck  by  the  'blue  note'  in  it  which  suggests  that  the  composer  — 
though  never  striving  consciously  for  a  natively  American  element 
—  recognized  and  accepted  this  almost  popular  touch  in  his  tune. 
Rhythmically,  the  movement  recalls  no  one  else  so  much  as  Shosta- 
kovich, especially  the  Fifth  symphony.  A  lovely  coloristic  touch  is  the 
appearance  of  the  violins,  very  high,  against  the  syncopated  woodwinds. 
The  powerful  climax  of  the  movement  grows  naturally  out  of  the 
melodic  material,  which  becomes  more  and  more  intensified  and  im- 
passioned; the  close  seems  quietly  to  contemplate  what  has  transpired. 

'The  Finale,  (allegro)  is  composed  of  three  themes:  the  first  vigorous 
and  rhythmic,  played  by  cellos  and  horns;  the  second  march-like,  by 
clarinets  and  bassoons;  and  the  third,  of  more  songful  character,  first 
heard  in  english  horn  and  clarinet.'  The  opening  horn-call  causes  another 
reminiscence:  Mahler  (the  first  song  from  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde).  It 
means  little,  perhaps,  but  it  is  curious  that  the  great  mentor  and  model 
of  Shostakovich  was  Mahler,  and  that  Piston's  musical  thinking  seems 
at  the  time  of  this  symphony  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  music  of 
those  composers.  Great  virtuosity  is  asked  for  from  all  executants  in  this 
movement;  but  as  usual  with  Piston,  all  is  splendidly  scored,  playable 
and  practical  even  if  demanding.  The  tonality  is  again  A;  the  return  of 
the  opening  theme  rounds  out  the  movement  with  brilliance  and  power. 
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WILLIAM  SCHUMAN 

Violin  concerto 

Program  note  by  Sheila  Keats 

Schuman  was  born  in  New  York  City  sixty  years  ago,  on  August  4  1910.  He 
began  work  on  the  Violin  concerto  in  the  spring  of  1946,  and  completed  the 
first  version  on  July  13  1947.  Isaac  Stern  was  the  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  world  premiere,  which  was  given  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  February  10  1950;  Charles  Munch  conducted.  The  score  has  been  twice 
withdrawn  for  revisions,  and  the  final  version,  which  is  played  at  these  con- 
certs for  the  first  time,  was  completed  in  1959.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  with  Paul  Zukofsky  as  soloist,  will  soon 
record  the  Violin  concerto.  In  commemoration  of  their  thirtieth  anniversary, 
Broadcast  Music  Incorporated  are  sponsoring  a  project,  in  co-operation  with 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  to  record  works  which  have  won  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  3  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani, 
snare  drum,  cymbal,  bass  drum,  chimes,  strings  and  solo  violin. 

Sheila  Keats  is  program  annotator  for  Leopold  Stokowski's  American 
Symphony  Orchestra.  She  has  recently  completed  a  major  article  on 
William  Schuman  and  his  music  for  publication  in  Stereo  Review. 
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I've  had  the  most  fantastic  experience  in  this  past  year/  commented 
William  Schuman  in  a  New  York  Times  interview  last  January,  'the  first 
year  in  thirty-five  that  I  wasn't  under  some  sort  of  institutional  umbrella. 
I  can  report  total  sunshine.'  Schuman's  idea  of  total  sunshine,  however, 
is  hardly  a  quiescent  one.  He  is  not  a  man  to  sit  idly,  soaking  up  sun- 
shine; rather,  he  is  invigorated  by  it.  Now  starting  his  sixty-first  year, 
he  finds  excitement  in  entering  a  new  decade  in  life,  although  some- 
times disconcerted  by  the  realization  that  he  now  has  more  years  of 
work  behind  him  than  ahead  of  him. 

President  Emeritus  of  both  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and 
of  the  Juilliard  School,  Schuman  has  been  (to  quote  the  same  New 
York  Times  interview)  'widely  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  man  in 
American  musical  life'.  During  his  years  of  serving  at  Lincoln  Center 
and  the  Juilliard  School,  and  earlier  at  G.  Schirmer  and  Sarah  Lawrence 
College,  his  ideas,  policies  and  activities  made  a  permanent  mark  on 
the  American  musical  scene.  Meanwhile  there  has  been  a  constantly 
growing  catalog  of  compositions,  which  have  become  a  part  of  and 
have  made  their  mark  upon  the  repertoire  of  our  time. 

Schuman's  accomplishments  to  date  would  give  him  more  than  adequate 
excuse  to  rest  on  his  laurels,  but  he  is  more  interested  in  the  present 
and  the  future  than  in  the  past.  His  outlook  is  vigorous  and  optimistic, 
and  his  schedule  active.  Composition,  of  course,  occupies  an  important 
place  in  his  daily  program.  'Composition  is  the  continuum  in  my  life; 
it's  always  there.  If  I  don't  write,  I  feel  guilty.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I 
don't  think  I  could  do  nothing  but  compose.  There  are  so  many  other 
things  I'm  interested  in.'  Schuman's  output  in  the  last  two  years  alone 
includes  three  major  orchestral  works,  To  thee  old  cause,  Symphony  no. 
9  (subtitled  'Le  fosse  ardeatine')  and  In  praise  of  Shahn,  as  well  as 
several  smaller  works.  His  folder  of  'pending  commissions'  is  comfor- 
tably full,  and  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  his  plans  for  these  works. 

As  for  his  other  activities,  two  major  interests  have  captured  his  atten- 
tion. Fascinated  with  the  developing  technology  of  videorecording, 
which  he  feels  'can  possibly  become  as  important  to  mankind  as  the 
invention  of  movable  type',  he  accepted  early  this  year,  the  invitation 
of  the  Videorecord  Corporation  of  America  to  become  Chairman  of  its 
Board.  He  has  also,  in  recent  years,  become  involved  in  public  broad- 
casting, serving  on  the  National  Educational  Television  Board  and  play- 
ing an  active  role  in  the  recent  merger  of  NET  with  New  York's  Channel 
13  station.  A  member  of  the  Boards  of  Lincoln  Center's  Chamber  Music 
and  Film  Societies,  he  has  been  closely  associated  with  both  since  the 
days  when,  as  Lincoln  Center's  President,  he  worked  for  their  creation. 
In  his  spare  time  he  has  started  to  write  his  Memoirs,  addressed  pri- 
marily to  the  general  reader,  'although  I  hope  my  professional  colleagues 
who  receive  complimentary  copies  will  read  them!' 

Schuman's  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony  has  been  long  and 
fruitful.  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  performances  in  February  1939 
of  the  Symphony  no.  2,  the  first  major  work  to  be  performed  publicly. 
The  following  October  Koussevitzky  and  the  Orchestra  gave  the  premiere 
of  American  festival  overture,  the  work  which  established  Schuman  as 
an  important  contemporary  composer.  Two  years  later  Schuman's  stand- 
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ing  was  confirmed  when  the  Symphony  no.  3  was  introduced  by  the 
Orchestra,  again  conducted  by  Koussevitzky.  The  secular  cantata,  A  free 
song,  was  presented  by  the  same  conductor  in  1942,  and  the  Symphony 
for  strings  (Symphony  no.  5),  written  on  a  commission  from  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  in  1943. 

The  original  version  of  the  Violin  concerto  belongs  in  this  list  of  Boston 
premieres.  Commissioned  in  1947  by  Samuel  Dushkin,  it  was  completed 
in  1949,  and  introduced  on  February  10  1950  by  the  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Charles  Munch,  with  Isaac  Stern  as  soloist.  The  performance 
was  a  success  with  everyone  but  the  composer.  'Munch  loved  it,  and 
praised  it  highly;  Stern  liked  it;  it  was  successful  with  the  audience.  But 
I  wasn't  happy  with  it.  I  didn't  like  the  three-movement  structure,  and 
I  didn't  like  the  second  movement.'  So,  for  the  first  (and  so  far  only) 
time  in  his  career,  Schuman  withdrew  a  work  for  revision.  By  1956  he 
was  ready  to  present  the  Concerto  again;  Isaac  Stern  was  again  soloist, 
this  time  with  jean  Morel  and  the  Juilliard  Orchestra.  'Again  it  was 
successful,  but  still  I  wasn't  satisfied.'  And  so  again  it  was  withdrawn. 
The  final  version,  the  result  of  some  twelve  years'  labor,  was  first  heard 
at  the  Aspen  Festival  during  the  summer  of  1959,  with  Roman  Totenberg 
as  soloist  and  Izler  Solomon  conducting.  The  composer  was  finally 
satisfied;  Schuman  released  the  work  for  publication,  in  its  new  two- 
movement  structure,  and  it  is  this  final  version  that  is  played  at  these 
concerts.  It  pleases  Schuman  to  have  the  work  'come  home'  to  Boston. 
'It  is  good  that  it  is  being  performed,  and  will  receive  its  first  recording, 
by  the  orchestra  that  introduced  it.' 

Described  by  the  composer  as  'very  romantic',  Schuman's  Violin  con- 
certo exploits  effectively  the  lyric  and  virtuoso  capabilities  of  the  violin 
in  a  contemporary  idiom.  Structurally,  according  to  the  composer,  it  is 
'two  big  chunks  of  music,  two  big  symphonic  movements,  each  self- 
contained  but  inter-dependent'.  The  violin  writing  is  idiomatic  through- 
out (Schuman,  a  one-time  violinist,  'can  feel  it  on  the  violin'),  while  the 
orchestra,  discreetly  subdued  during  the  violin's  solo  passages,  never- 
theless retains  its  profile,  exhibiting  Schuman's  typically  imaginative 
color  in  its  accompaniments  and  dialogues,  and  emerging  with  bril- 
liance, force  and  scope  for  its  tuttis.  The  Violin  concerto  is  a  progressive, 
sectional  work,  which  takes  full  advantage  of  the  impact  of  shifting 
tempi,  textures  and  timbres  to  create  dramatic  contrasts  of  mood  and 
atmosphere. 

The  entire  first  movement  grows  out  of  the  opening  bars;  subsequent 
melodic  material  can  be  traced  back  to  the  opening  solo  violin  line, 
while  the  rhythmic  patterns  (and  rhythm  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  Schuman's  style)  are  all  related  to  the  initial  figure  of  the 
accompaniment.  The  opening  is  expansive;  Schuman  takes  his  time 
with  his  material,  spinning  the  violin  line  farther  and  farther  into  varia- 
tional excursions,  and  shifting  the  texture  of  the  accompaniment.  A 
sudden  break  divides  the  section  into  two  portions:  new  variations  on 
the  initial  materials  lead  to  a  brilliant  orchestral  tutti  notable  for  its 
rhythmic  impact,  its  characteristic  writing  for  brasses,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  important  percussion  part.  A  sudden  change  in  texture  and 
motion,    in    a   transition    passage   which    echoes    the    foregoing   music, 
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prepares  the  mood  for  the  entrance  of  the  solo  violin  and  the  second 
section  of  the  movement,  molto  tranquillo. 

In  contrast  with  the  brilliance  of  the  opening,  this  section  is  poised  and 
ruminative.  Again  a  brief  orchestral  interlude  serves  to  introduce  the 
new,  and  contrasting,  section,  this  time  a  quasi-cadenza  passage  in  the 
solo  violin,  which  returns  us  to  tempo  primo:  a  brief  excursion  into 
new,  scherzando,  variations  on  the  opening  materials.  The  orchestra 
takes  over  for  a  moment  before  the  violin  enters  with  its  Cadenza,  a 
free  treatment  of  the  earlier  materials  and  variations  in  idiomatic,  vir- 
tuoso style. 

The  re-entry  of  the  orchestra  marks  the  final  section,  agitato  fervente, 
a  kaleidoscopic  coda  in  which  varying,  but  always  brilliant,  treatments 
of  the  original  materials  follow  one  another  in  swift  succession.  As  the 
violin's  line  becomes  increasingly  complex,  the  orchestra  enjoys  a  brief 
dance,  flirts  for  a  moment  with  jazz  sonorities,  and  then  takes  over  for 
a  passage  in  which  brass  and  strings  play  variations  on  the  opening 
materials,  while  the  solo  violin,  in  dialogue,  fills  in  the  rhythmic  holes. 
The  emergence  of  the  solo  violin  from  the  orchestral  texture  marks  the 
finale,  a  brief  and  brilliant  recapitulation  of  the  movement's  ideas. 

A  dramatic  and  commanding  introduction  opens  the  second  movement. 
One  of  the  few  introductions  in  all  of  Schuman's  music,  it  sets  the  stage 
for  the  succeeding  sections  through  its  characteristic  harmonies  (the 
opening  chord,  for  instance,  is  what  Schuman  terms  'a  dominant 
seventh  with  off-notes,  here  a  G7  with  added  E  flat  and  A  flat'),  its 
characteristic  rhythms,  its  important  timpani  solo,  and  its  succession  of 
changing  moods.  Unlike  the  first  movement,  which  grew  out  of  its  own 
opening  line,  the  second  is  built  motivically.  The  solo  violin  takes  over, 
quasi  cadenza,  to  introduce  the  movement's  second  large  section,  an 
orchestral  fugue,  presto  leggiero.  The  scherzando  fugue  dissolves  into 
homophonic  rhythms  as  the  solo  violin  re-enters,  this  time  in  a  capricious 
extended  variation  on  motifs  derived  from  the  earlier  quasi  cadenza, 
accompanied  by  trumpet  triads.  The  variation  dies  down  to  admit  the 
allegretto,  reminiscent  of  the  first  movement;  a  series  of  rhythmic 
transformations  lead  to  a  playful  dialogue  between  the  solo  violin  and 
the  first  violins  of  the  orchestra.  A  return  to  the  concept  of  the  allegretto, 
but  with  increasing  complexity  in  the  violin  line,  leads  to  new  variation 
treatment,  in  which  materials  from  the  introduction  are  picked  up  in 
the  orchestra.  The  climax  moves  directly  into  a  dramatic  orchestral  tutti; 
brass  and  percussion  dominate  the  texture  until  the  strings  re-establish 
themselves  in  a  long,  broad  transition  to  the  adagietto,  heralded  by  the 
re-entry  of  the  solo  violin  in  a  cadenza-like  passage. 

The  adagietto,  which  is  thematically  related  to  the  violin  melody  of  the 
first  movement,  combines  an  initial  flowing  line  with  sudden  capricious 
outbursts  based  on  motifs  from  the  first-movement  Cadenza  and  the 
quasi  cadenza  of  the  second  movement.  This  leads  directly  into  the 
poco  a  poco  accelerando;  the  movement  swiftly  gathers  force  for  a 
final  perpetual  motion,  introduced  by  the  solo  violin,  whose  line  gradu- 
ally disappears  into  the  orchestral  texture,  as  the  music  builds  in 
rhythmic  intensity  and  orchestral  brilliance  to  the  end. 
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MAURICE  RAVEL 

'La  valse'  —  choreographic  poem 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees  on  March  7  1875;  he  died  in  Paris 
on  December  28  1937.  He  completed  La  valse  in  1920.  The  piece  was  played 
from  manuscript  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris  on  December  12  1920.  The 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  was  given  on  January  13  1922; 
Pierre  Monteux  conducted.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  in 
Boston  were  conducted  by  Georges  Pretre  in  January  1969. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3 
trombones  and  tuba,  triangle,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
castanets,  crotales,  tarn  tarn,  glockenspiel,  2  harps,  timpani  and  strings. 

Ravel  was  approached  in  1920  to  compose  a  ballet,  and  chose  a  subject 
he  had  long  since  considered,  and  sketched  as  long  before  as  1906. 
He  first  mentioned  it  in  a  letter  to  Jean  Marnold,  the  critic  of  the 
Mercure  de  France: 

'It  is  not  subtle  —  what  I  am  undertaking  at  the  moment.  It  is  a  Grand 
Valse,  a  sort  of  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  Great  Strauss,  not  Rich- 
ard, the  other  —  Johann.  You  know  my  intense  sympathy  for  this 
admirable  rhythm  and  that  I  hold  /a  joie  de  vivre  as  expressed  by  the 
dance  in  far  higher  esteem  than  the  Franckist  puritanism.  I  am  so 
little  a  Catholic/ 

In  1920,  having  composed  nothing  except  Le  tombeau  de  Couperin 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  house 
of  his  poet  friend,  Andre-Fernand  Herold,  in  the  Ardeche  Vallee  until 
La  Valse  was  completed.  The  piece  did  nothing  to  mend  his  relations 
with  Diaghilev,  strained  by  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  which  as  a  ballet  had 
not  succeeded.  Diaghilev  did  not  consider  Le  Valse  suitable  for  his 
purposes,  and  did  not  produce  it. 

Ravel  based  his  'Poeme  choregraphique'  upon  measures  which  one 
of  the  Strausses  might  have  written,  but  used  them  with  implications 
quite  apart  from  the  light  abandon  and  sweet  sentiment  which  old 
Vienna  offered  him.  Ravel  gives  the  tempo  indication:  'Movement  of 
a  Viennese  waltz',  and  affixes  the  following  paragraph  to  his  score:  'At 
first  the  scene  is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling  mist,  through  which  one 
discerns,  vaguely  and  intermittently,  the  walzing  couples.  Little  by 
little  the  vapors  disperse,  the  illumination  grows  brighter,  revealing  an 
immense  ballroom  filled  with  dancers;  the  blaze  of  the  chandeliers 
comes  to  full  splendor.  An  Imperial  Court  about  1855/ 

Raymond  Schwab,  listening  to  the  first  performance  in  Paris,  dis- 
cerned in  the  music  an  ominous  undercurrent.  'To  the  graces  and 
languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an  implied  anguish,  with  some 
Prod'homme  exclaiming  "We  dance  on  a  volcano." '  H.  T.  Parker 
described  the  gradual  definition  of  the  waltz  rhythm  from  'shadowy, 
formless  spectres  of  dead  waltzes,  drifting  through   gray  mists.  .  .   . 

'Then  ensues  a  succession,  as  it  were,  of  waltzes.  The  waltz  sensuous 
and  languorous,  the  waltz  playful  and  piquant,  the  waltz  sentimental, 
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the  waltz  showy,  the  waltz  strenuous  —  the  waltz  in  as  many  variants 
and  as  many  garbs  as  Ravel's  imagination  and  resource  may  compass. 
Like  sleep-chasings,  waltz  succeeds  waltz;  yet  Ravei  is  wide-awake  in 
the  terseness  with  which  he  sums  and  characterizes  each,  in  the  vivid 
and  artful  instrumental  dress  every  one  receives.  ...  Of  a  sudden,  the 
chain  of  waltzes  seems  to  break.  Fragments  of  them  crackle  and  jar, 
each  against  each,  in  the  tonal  air.  The  harmonies  roughen;  there  are 
few  euphonies;  through  a  surface-brilliance,  harsh  progressions  jut; 
that  which  has  been  sensuous  may,  for  the  instant,  sound  ugly  As  some 
say   here  is  the  music  that  imaginative  minds  write  in  this  world  ot  the 

aftermath  of  war On  the  surface,  the  sensuous  glow  and  glint  of 

neurotic  rapture  —  "Dance  that  ye  may  not  know  and  feel.    Below  the 
surface,  and  grating  rude  and  grim  upon  it,  are  stress  and  turbulence 
despairs   and   angers   equally   ugly,   and,    maybe,   nigh   to   bursting.   A 
troubled    "apotheosis",   then,    in   these   culminating   measures   ot   the 
waltz  in  this  world  of  ours/ 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

The  system  started  last  season  by  which  unsold  tickets  to  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  made  available  to  students  at  a  flat  rate  ot  $3 
will  continue  during  the  present  season.  The  system  operates  as  follows: 
ten  minutes  before  the  starting  time  of  each  concert  those  tickets  re- 
maining unsold,  as  well  as  those  returned  by  subscribers,  will  be  offered 
at  $3  each  (whatever  the  original  printed  price)  to  students  who  show 
college  identification  cards. 

This  is  one  of  the  several  ways  in  which  the  Orchestra  is  encouraging 
young  people  to  come  to  Symphony  Hall  and  attend  live  concerts.  To 
help  this  scheme  work  as  effectively  as  possible,  the  management  renews 
its  appeal  to  subscribers  unable  to  attend  any  of  their  concerts  to  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  release  their  tickets  for  resale.  Details  ot 
the  resale  scheme  are  printed  regularly  in  the  Symphony  program. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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THE  ASSOCIATE  CONDUCTOR 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  who  is  the 
grandson  of  Boris  and  Bessie  Thomashefsky, 
founders  of  the  Yiddish  Theatre  in  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Hollywood  in 
1944.  Between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
seventeen  he  studied  piano  with  John 
Crown  and  Muriel  Kerr,  harpsichord  with 
Alice  Ehlers.  He  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Southern  California  with  advanced  stand- 
ing in  1962,  and  studied  with  Ingolf  Dahl 
and  John  Crown.  He  was  awarded  the 
Alumni  Prize  as  the  outstanding  student  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 


For  four  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra,  a  resident  company  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Music  Center.  At  the  Monday  Evening  concerts  he  was 
conductor  and  piano  soloist  during  this  time  in  performances,  many  of 
them  premieres,  by  contemporary  composers,  including  Igor  Stravinsky, 
Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl.  He 
has  been  pianist  in  the  classes  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  has  prepared 
the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts.  During  the  1966 
Bayreuth  Festival  and  Ojai  Festival  the  following  year,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  was  assistant  conductor  to  Pierre  Boulez.  He  was  Conductor 
of  the  Ojai  Festival  in  the  summers  of  1968  and  1969. 

A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during 
1968,  he  conducted  the  premiere  of  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and  won 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  in  conducting.  During  the  1968-1969  season  he 
conducted  youth  concerts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  ap- 
peared as  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Philharmonia.  He  returned 
to  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1969  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  where  he  conducted  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
and  was  much  involved  in  the  musical  preparation  of  the  Center's 
production  of  Berg's  Wozzeck.  Appointed  Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of  the  1969-1970  season, 
he  replaced  William  Steinberg  at  the  concerts  in  New  York  during  the 
fall  when  Mr  Steinberg  became  ill.  Subsequently  he  conducted  more 
than  thirty  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  concerts,  and  was  appointed 
Associate  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  Last 
May  he  made  his  London  debut  in  concerts  with  the  London  Symphony. 
During  the  summer  he  conducted  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  at  the 
Lincoln  Center  Festival  in  New  York,  as  well  as  at  Tanglewood.  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas  is  also  the  pianist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  Among  Deutsche  Grammophon's  initial  release  of  albums  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  is  Mr  Thomas'  first  recording  with  the  Orchestra, 
Three  places  in  New  England  by  Charles  Ives,  and  Sun-treader  by  Carl 
Ruggles.  He  also  plays  the  piano  for  an  album  of  chamber  music  by 
Debussy,  the  first  record  made  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 
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THE  SOLOIST 

PAUL  ZUKOFSKY,  formerly  a  Fellow  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and 
more  recently  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1943.  He  started 
studying  the  violin  as  a  very  small  boy, 
and  when  he  was  eight  made  his  first  pub- 
lic appearance,  with  the  New  Haven  Sym- 
phony. Entering  the  Juilliard  School  at  the 
early  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  soon  giv- 
ing important  recitals,  including  three  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  For  the  past  few  years  Paul 
Zukofsky  has  specialized  in  contemporary  literature  and  has  recorded 
concertos  of  Sessions  and  Penderecki  and  made  several  other  record- 
ings on  the  CRI,  Folkways,  Nonesuch  and  Vanguard  labels.  h\e  has 
taught  at  Swarthmore  College  and  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  made  radio  and  television  appearances  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Paul  Zukofsky  made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  August  of  this  year,  when  he  was  soloist  in  the  performance 
at  Tanglewood  of  Szymanowski's  Violin  concerto  no.  1. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  concerts  to  be  given  in  Symphony  Hall  this  season  by  visiting 
orchestras. 

I   SOLIST!   Di  ZAGREB 

Henryk  Szeryng     conductor  and  soloist 
Friday  evening  October  23 

LOS  ANGELES  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 
Zubin  Mehta     conductor 
Sunday  afternoon  October  25 

MENUHIN   FESTIVAL  ORCHESTRA 

Yehudi  Menuhin     conductor  and  soloist 
Friday  evening  March  5 

Further  information  about  these  concerts  may  be  obtained  from 
the  offices  of  the  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series,  420  Boylston 
Street,  536-6037 
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The 
Mariachis 
from 
Mexico  City 
are  back  again 

to  open  Boston's  newest  Supper  Club. 

Entertainment  nightly  except  Monday 
from  8  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  With  the  same 
excellent  food  and  service,  a  restau- 
rant with  great  atmosphere  for 
dining  and  dancing.  Special 
late-nite  menu  from  10  P.M.  to 
midnight.  Cover  charge:  $1.25 
from  9  P.M.  til  midnight. 
Sat.  from  8  P.M. 
491-3600  /  Free  parking 


la  maisonette 


the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 

personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


Mies 

Mies  van  der  Rohe.  Puts  it  all  together  in  classic 
stainless  steel  and  leather.  Mies,  Eames,  Saarinen, 
Wegner,  Scarpa.  If  ifs  the  best  of  contemporary 
design,  ifs  right  here.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard 
Street,  Brookline.  (617)566-8400. 

Contemporary  Interiors 
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handwoven  area  rugs 


Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


-HIGHEST  INTEREST- 
ANYWHERE  !™RED 


CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


2-10  years 
$1,000  minimum 


\ 


Regular 
Savings 


m% 


3Q/n    1-10  years 
S    'U   $1,000  minimum 


annual  rate 

$100,000 

minimum 

1-3  years 


sv, 


4m       tj/n   90  Day  Notice 

10    Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 
CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by 

PETER  USTINOV 

ALBUM  ONE 

BEETHOVEN 
Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

BRAHMS 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

CARTER 
Woodwind  quintet 

COPLAND 
Vitebsk 

FINE 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

MOZART 

Flute  quartet  in  D    K.  285 


ALBUM  TWO 

BRAHMS 

Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

COLGRASS 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

HAIEFF 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

MOZART 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 
in  E  flat  K.  452 

POULENC 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

SCHUBERT 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

VILLA-LOBOS 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and 

bassoon 


RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

RICHARD  COODE    guest  artist 


IMB/M 


ALBUM  THREE 

BRAHMS 

Piano  trio  in  B     op.  8 

DAHL 

Duettino  concertante  for  flute 

and  percussion 

MARTINU 

Nonet 

POULENC 

Sextet 

SCHUBERT 

'Trout'  quintet 

WEBERN 

Concerto     op.  24 

LRICBZJD 

before  symphony  ...  ip 

DELMONICOS 

Gracious  dining  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  elegant  past.  Enjoy 

traditional  cuisine  expertly  prepared.  Nightly  from 

5  to  10  PM.  Saturday  'til  11.  Park  free  ...  and  after  dinner, 

we'll  be  happy  to  drive  you  to  Symphony  Hall  in  either 

our  1938  Rolls  Royce  or  our  London  Taxi.  And  after 

Symphony  .  .  .  make  it  Diamond  Jim's  for  your  favorite 

libation.  For  reservations,  call  Henry  At  Boston's 

most  convenient  meeting  place. 

THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St. 
Tel.  536-5300 


a?«YlU.CO  AND  OOTTUBb  IN  »COTLANO       RLENDEO  •«  MOOF  • 
?WBBVWNOHAM  CORPORATION.  IMfORTERS;  NEW  YORK.  N.  V. 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Value 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

$or  Proo] 


pole  art's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


CALL   426-5050 

51  MELCHER  ST.,  BOSTON 

T.o.BEIKKIca 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


JEWELERS 


WCHAW*  M-  MNA,mc 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley   237-2730 


Silver  By: 

Tiffany  &  Co.  •  Georg  Jensen  •  Kirk  *  Tuttle 


Watches  By: 
Omega  *  Rolex 
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A  SELECTION   OF   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


under  the  direction  of  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

SCHUBERT 
Symphony  no.  9  in  C 


LSC 

3115 


under  the  direction  of  ERICH   LEINSDORF 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  1 

Symphony  no.  2 

Symphony  no.  3;  Tragic  Overture 

Symphony  no.  4 

The  four  symphonies  (boxed  edition)  (three  records) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Cliburn) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Rubinstein) 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes, 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus)  with      I     2  records 
Four  serious  songs  (Milnes,  Leinsdorf  piano)       ) 


LSC 

2711 
2809 
2936 
3010 
6186 
2724 
2917 

7054 


BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  4  'Romantic' 


2915 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1 

Symphony  no.  3  (Verrett,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus, 

Boston  Boychoir)  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  5  with 

BERG     Wozzeck  excerpts  (2  records) 

Symphony  no.  6  with 

BERG     Le  vin  (Curtin)  (2  records) 


2642 
7046 

7031 
7044 


THE 

BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


DUCBZA] 
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FIRST  RECORDINGS  BY  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 
OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  AND  BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRAS  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAM- 
BER PLAYERS 


Subscribers  to  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
have  received  by  mail  recently  the  offering  of  a  special  issue  of  the 
first  records  made  by  the  Orchestra  for  Deutsche  Crammophon.  A 
number  of  advance  copies  of  the  recordings,  which  were  made  earlier 
this  year  in  Symphony  Hall,  recently  arrived  in  Boston.  Those  who  have 
heard  them  have  found  their  musical  and  technical  quality  most 
impressive. 


All  subscribers  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  Deutsche  Grammophon's 
private  offer  to  buy  the  first  two  records  by  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  which  are  packed 
together  in  a  special  album  containing  also  an  illustrated  booklet  of 
program  and  historical  notes. 


The  album  is  available  in  this  form  only  to  Symphony  subscribers,  who 
will  surely  want  this  historical  souvenir  both  to  keep  for  themselves 
and  to  give  to  their  friends.  It  will  be  many  people's  choice  for  a 
unique  Christmas  present  this  season,  since  the  special  package  is  not 
available  to  the  general  public.  (The  single  records  will  of  course  be 
sold  in  regular  packaging  in  the  record  stores.) 


Meanwhile  the  first  Boston  Pops  record  on  the  Polydor  label  has  been 
released  to  the  record  stores  (Polydor  Incorporated  is  the  American 
affiliate  of  Deutsche  Grammophon).  Arthur  Fiedler  conducts  selections 
from  famous  Broadway  musicals  (Hair,  Company,  Man  of  La  Mancha  and 
Fiddler  on  the  roof).  Performance  and  recorded  sound  are  again  of  the 
highest  quality. 


^;/fr;«' 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

Friday  afternoon  October  9  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  10  1970  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


REGER 
BRUCKNER 


Variations  and  fugue  on  a  theme  by  Mozart    op.  132 
Symphony  no.  7  in  E 


Whether  fashion  of  any  kind,  be  it  of  clothes,  painting,  motion  pictures, 
or  music,  is  dictated  by  or  for  the  public  can  no  doubt  be  argued  inter- 
minably. In  recent  years  there  have  been  revivals  of  music  by  Nielsen, 
Mahler,  Vaughan  Williams  —  and  Bruckner.  It  is  now  rumored  that  the 
orchestral  music  of  Liszt  is  to  become  a  new  vogue.  Are  these  shifts  in 
fashion  shaped  by  conductors  or  the  public?  Whatever  the  answer,  the 
history  of  Bruckner's  popularity  in  Boston  is  not  without  interest: 
Wilhelm  Gericke  gave  single  performances  of  five  of  the  symphonies 
in  the  years  soon  after  they  were  composed.  Then,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth,  each  performed  several  times  in  the  days  of 
Koussevitzky  and  Munch,  they  were  almost  completely  neglected  until 
about  ten  years  ago. 

From  1959  on,  performances,  which  were  conducted  by  Richard  Burgin, 
Erich  Leinsdorf  and  William  Steinberg,  became  increasingly  frequent, 
and  the  public  has  clearly  enjoyed  hearing  Bruckner's  work.  The 
Seventh  symphony,  which  Mr  Steinberg  will  conduct  next  week,  is 
especially  remarkable  for  its  Adagio  movement,  which  has  been  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  the  death  of  Richard  Wagner,  Bruckner's 
revered  idol. 

Max  Reger's  Variations  op.  132  have  not  been  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  since  1940.  The  theme  on  which  they  are  based  comes  from 
the  first  movement  of  Mozart's  Piano  sonata  in  A     K.  331. 

Friday's  concert  next  week  will  end  about  4  o'clock,  Saturday's  about 
10.30. 


Friday  afternoon  October  23  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  24  1970  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA     trumpet 
CHESTER  SCHMITZ     tuba 


LOPATNIKOFF 

M.  HAYDN 

VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS 

STRAVINSKY 


Festival  overture     op.  40 
Trumpet  concerto  no.  4  in  C 

Tuba  concerto 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 
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BEETHOVEN   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


Symphony  no.  1    [ 
Symphony  no.  8    ) 

Symphony  no.  2 

Music  from  The  creatures  of  Prometheus' 


Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 

Symphony  no.  4  ) 

Leonore  Overture  no.  2    ) 

Symphony  no.  6 

Symphony  no.  7 

Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  9   (Marsh,  Veasey,   Domingo, 

Milnes,  Chorus  Pro  Musica,  New  England 

Conservatory  Chorus) 

with  SCHOENBERG'S  A  survivor  from  Warsaw 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  4  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  'Emperor'  (Rubinstein) 

under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Violin  concerto  (Heifetz) 

Symphony  no.  5 

with  SCHUBERT'S  Symphony  no.  8 
Symphony  no.  9  (Price,  Forrester,  Poleri, 

Tozzi,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus) 
Overtures:  Fidelio,  Leonore  no.  3,  Coriolan 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ON 


LSC 
3098 

3032 

2644 

3006 

3074 
2969 

2  records  7055 

3013 
2947 
2848 
2733 


1992 

Victrola 

1035 


2  records 


Victrola 
6003 


DUCBZ/D 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


KATE   FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH   POLLEN   GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •   in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square  Kl   7-8817 


332-9890 


RUTH   SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.  Tel:  232-2430 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES  —  REPERTOIRE 
June  through  August                                                                     Summer  and  Winter 
189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)                                                              2  Symphony  Road 
Essex,  Mass.  01929                                                                            Boston,  Mass.  02115 
(617)  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 


GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  —   PIANO 
Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.  Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma  Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336  27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 
Pianist  and  Teacher 

Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


46  The  Fenway 


KE  6-0726 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION   PLAN 

After  many  seasons  of  successful  operation,  the  Trustees  wish  again  to 
thank  the  subscribers  who  have  taken  part  in  the  ticket  resale  plan, 
and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  attention  of  all  other  subscribers. 


TO  RELEASE  YOUR  TICKETS 

Should  you  find  that  you  cannot  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for  which 
you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others,  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  tickets  for  your  series,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  Orchestra.  You  may  do  this  by  telephoning  Symphony  Hall  (266- 
1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  oper- 
ator. Your  tickets  then  become  available  for  resale,  and  the  income 
gained  is  used  to  reduce  the  Orchestra's  deficit.  Subscribers  who  release 
their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  program  book  of  the 
concert  they  miss,  as  well  as  written  acknowledgment  of  their  gift  for 
their  tax  records. 


TO  OBTAIN  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 

During  the  1969-1970  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan 
reduced  the  Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $10,000. 
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1970-71   BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

I  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


NATIONAL  BALLET  OF  WASHINGTON 

i"     CINDERELLA     *t"™9 

MARGOT  FONTEYN 

1  Performance  Only -MUSIC  HALL  — THURS.  EVE.  OCT.  15 

MAIL  ORDERS  TO  National  Ballet,  Music  Hall,  268  Tremont  St.,  Boston  02116. 
Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  and  make  checks  payable  to  Celebrity  Series. 

Prices:  $7.50,  $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

MUSIC  HALL  BOX-OFFICE  OPEN  10  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  -  Phone  423-3300 

MARTHA  GRAHAM  DANCE  COMPANY 

3  Performances  in  John  Hancock  Hall  — Oct.  16,  17 
Friday  and  Saturday  Evenings  and  Saturday  Matinee 

Prices:   $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 
MAIL  ORDERS  NOW  to  Martha  Graham,  John  Hancock  Hall,   180  Berkeley  St.. 
Boston  02116.    Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  and  make  checks  payable  to 
Celebrity  Series.    NOTE:    SAT.  EVE.  ALL  $5.50  TICKETS  SOLD   OUT. 

BOX-OFFICE  OPENS  OCT.  7  10  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

FRI.  EVE.  OCT.  23  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

I  SOLISTI  Dl  ZAGREB 


with 


The  Famous  Yugoslavian  Chamber  Ensemble 

HENRYK  SZERYNG  KS&S 


Tickets:   $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50  now  on  sale 

Bach,  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Major;    Mozart,  Violin  Concerto  in  A  Major,  K.  219; 
Vivaldi,  The  Seasons. 


SAT.  EVE.  OCT.  24 


JORDAN  HALL 


JULIAN  BREAM 


Superb  British  Guitarist-Lutenist 

Tickets:  $6,  $5,  $4.50,  $3.50  now  on  sale 


SUN.  OCT.  25  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

LOS  ANGELES  PHILHARMONIC 

ZUBIN   MEHTA,  Conductor 

Tickets:   $7.50,  $6.50,  $5,  $4  now  on  sale 
Haydn,  Symphony  No.   96  in  D  "Miracle";     Bartok,  Suite  from   the  Ballet,    "The 
Miraculous  Mandarin"  Op.  19;    Strauss,  Symphonia  Domestics,  Op.  53. 
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OFFICIAL  PIANO 


Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


The  Sound  Investment 
for  Your  Child 


BALDWIN 
is  the  piano 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


would  choose 
for  your  child 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


. . .  it's  the  piano  he  has  chosen  for  himself 

THE  DEFINITIVE  PIANO 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY  3 


1970-1971 
NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President     E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
THEODORE   P.   FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 


SIDNEY  R.   RABB 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS   D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


JAMES  J.   BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development   Director 


HARRY  J.   KRAUT 

Associate   Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 

MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1970  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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ZIP  INTO  THE  MOST  EXCITING  JUMPSUIT  EVER! 

It's  the  right  look,  the  new  look  -  ready  to  go  most  anywhere  with  a  beautiful 
leggy  litheness.  In  easy -care  Acrilan®  knit,  with  industrial  zipper  closing, 
interesting  belt  detail.  Misses'  sizes.  Sportswear. 


tt\teoVl4 


Boston  •  Chestnut  Hill  •  Northshore  Shopping  Center  •  South  Shore  Plaza  •  Burlington  Mall  •  Wellesley 


msm. 


UMm 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 


THE   BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM  Vice-Chair  man 
LEONARD  KAPLAN  Secretary 


VERNON  ALDEN 
MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
ALLEN  G.  BARRY 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
GARDNER  L.  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDIN  JR 


STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHNT.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
DONALD  B.SINCLAIR 
MRS  LEE  STANTON 
SIDNEYS.  STONEMAN 
JOHN  HOYTSTOOKEY 
ROBERT  G.WIESE 


VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 
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a  Tsarina  in 
VICTOR   JORIS' 
FUR-BORDERED 

MIDI   COAT 

An  elegant  look  in  black  melton 

with  black,  dyed  Canadian  fox. 
French  Shops,  seventh  floor. 
Filene's  Boston. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuk.o  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Marylou  Speaker 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Hironaka  Sugie* 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 
Joel  Moerschel 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Ronald  Barron 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
*member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 

exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 


ONE  BOSTON  PLACE 

a  distinctive  new  home  for 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

After  60  years  at  100  Franklin  Street,  we  have 
moved  to  the  new  Boston  Company  Building 
at  One  Boston  Place.  We  are  the  major  tenants 
of  this  distinguished  structure  and  occupy  its 
first  eight  floors. 

Our  new  location  is  at  the  junction  of 
Washington,  Court  and  State  Streets, 
across  from  the  Old  State  House  in 
Boston's  financial  district.  Our  Trust 
Company  entrance  is  on  Court  Street. 

Our  new  facilities  will  enable  us,  as 
one  of  New  England's  largest  and 
oldest  trust  organizations,  to 
continue  to  provide  the  best 
in  contemporary  customer 
service  in  a  locale  of 
great  tradition. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ONE  BOSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
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XAforry  not  work, 
is  what  makes  a  man 
old  before  his  time. 
Here's  what  you  can  do 
to  make  things  easier 
for  your  husband 

The  pace.  The  grind.  The  rat  race.  The  jungle. 

Fears  and  frustrations  (especially  the  financial  kind)  can  do  a  cruel  job  on  the  family 
manoftheyo's. 

Old  Colony  can  help.  In  fact,  helping  men  like  your  husband  is  our  bread 
and  butter. 

We  can  do  so  much  to  relieve  his  burdens  and  worry. 

We  can  give  him  professional  counsel  on  his  investments.  Or  we  can  manage  his 
portfolio  full  time,  handling  all  the  details  so  he  can  relax. 

We  can  explain  to  him  the  many  advantages  of  having  us  serve  as  executor  or 
co-executor  of  his  Will. 

If  he's  concerned  about  his  family,  we  can  show  him  how  proper  trust 
arrangements  can  take  the  load  off  his  mind  and  provide  security  for  you  and  the  children  in 
the  years  to  come.  (He  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  flexibility  the 
various  newer  forms  of  living  trust  make  possible.) 

There's  so  much  we  can  do  to  help  him  —  professionally  and  personally.  That's 
why  we're  in  business,  and  why  we're  running  this  advertisement. 

Your  husband  has  enough  pressure  on  him  now  without  any  further  nagging 
from  you  or  from  us.  But  we  hope  you  will  send  for  the  little  booklet  we  have  written  called 
'Wills  &  Trusts."  Read  it  over  some  quiet  moment.  The  information  is  easy  to  understand 
and  very  valuable.  It's  free,  of  course,  and  it  may  give  you  some  ideas  as  to  how  we  can 
make  life  a  lot  less  worrisome  for  your  husband. 


THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 


Friday  afternoon  October  9  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  10  1970  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


REGER 


Variations  and  fugue  on  a  theme  by 
Mozart     op.  132 


intermission 


BRUCKNER  Symphony  no.  7  in  E     (1883) 

Allegro  moderato 

Adagio:  sehr  feierlich  und  sehr  langsam 
Scherzo:  sehr  schnell  -  trio:  etwas  langsamer 
Finale:  bewegt,  doch  nicht  schnell 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4  o'clock;  Saturday's  concert  about 
10.30 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA  RECORDS 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
j*    Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


Uke  ^Mow5e  of  \oJmautu  ^jri 


%nce 


1858 


&Uml 


93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED     1858 


AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why? 
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Get  into  Converse 
Hodgman  hunting  & 
fishing  gear 
earlu.       ,c 

the**-*" 


pros 


tsmf**" 


Pros  like  Curt  Gowdy 
and  Joe  Brooks,  stars  of 
ABC-TV's  "American 
Sportsman"  and  "Wide  World 
of  Sports"  They've  hunted 
and  fished  'round  the  world  in 
Converse-Hodgman  gear.  Come 
see  for  yourself  why  they  pick 
Converse-Hodgman.  Footwear  with 
exclusive  "Captive  Heat"  con- 
struction. Parka  fishing  shirts  with 
the  sit-down  skirt.  Nylon  clothing 
made  extra  comfortable  and 
weather-resistant  with  exclusive 
Horcolite  coating.  Why  work  up  to 
Converse-Hodgman  .  .  .  start  out 
like  a  pro. 


•converse] 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 


Say  it 

witlv 
e^lar 


Delicate,     nedium   dry, 
slightly    crackling 
A  velar    Rose. 
From    Portugal, 
of  course.  . 
Completely  charming. 


Imported  for  you  by 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Company. 

Somerville,  Mass. 


QTtafumna/fnc. 

/fie  trousseau  swt/se  ofj&os/on 


you'll  brighten  fall  evenings 

In  this  kaleidoscope  of  pattern  and 
color.  Choose  shocking  pink  or  Bristol 
blue  predominating.  Sizes  8-18. 
$56.00. 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


So  said  a  college  musk:  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-POST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

Mafiflti  Sc  Hamlttt 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 

81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 


ME 


furniture 


"I  don't  know  her  name, 
but  that's  a  Nanf elt  fur." 


People  wear  all 

kinds  of  furs  to  the 

theater.  But  the 

Nanfelt  fur  never 

goes  unnoticed 

When  you  meet 

Ken  Nanfelt,  you'll 

know  why. 

WM  \,  He  knows  the  right 

decision  can't  be 

rushed.  So  he  built  a  store 

in  the  country,  the 

Country  Fur  Shop  at  Lakeville. 

Ken  has  more  room  in  the  country. 

And  more  time  to  show  you  his 

beautiful  furs. 

So  don't  be  surprised  if  he  brings  out 

his  entire  collection.  He's  only  trying 

to  make  your  selection  perfect. 

Ken  Nanfelt  likes  to  take  a  little 

extra  time. 

And  it  shows. 


Ken  Nanfelt  Furs 


COUNTRY  FUR  SHOP 

Route  79  -  Lakeville 

Phone:  (617)  947-6400 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

.  .  .  rests  in  large  measure  with  its  audiences,  the  devoted  concert 
goers  who,  like  you,  attend  its  concerts. 

You  can  help  insure  the  Orchestra's  future  greatness  by  making  a 
deferred  gift  to  Symphony.  The  satisfaction  of  a  significant  cultural 
contribution  can  be  joined  to  the  protection  of  your  own  financial 
future. 

A  bequest  ...  a  life  income  agreement  ...  an  annuity  .  .  .  life 
insurance:  these  are  the  four  ways  of  making  such  a  deferred  gift. 
Each  has  it  advantages. 

The  bequest:  in  his  will,  the  donor  provides  Symphony  with  a  specific 
amount  or  a  remainder  interest.  The  life  income  agreement:  the 
donor  gives  capital  to  Symphony  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life.  The  annuity:  the  donor  gives  capital  and  Symphony  guarantees 
to  the  donor  a  fixed  annual  income  for  life.  And  lastly,  life  insurance: 
if  the  donor  continues  to  pay  premiums,  these  also  constitute  chari- 
table deductions  for  the  donor. 


Questions  about  these  alternatives  can  be  answered  by  your  lawyer 
or  tax  adviser,  by  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson,  chairman  of  Symphony's 
Deferred  Giving  Program,  or  by  any  other  of  the  Orchestra's  Trustees. 


I 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. He  designed  and  built  the  interior. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


Life  Insurance 
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JORDAN 
MARSH 


the  mood  is 

young  and  romantic 

Jonny  Herbert's  charming 
little  gypsy  steals  The 
scene  in  sleek,  border-printed 
nylon  matte  jersey  .  .  .  long- 
sleeve  dirndl-skirt  dress  with 
brief  bolero:   black  with  soft 
melange  of  colors,  8  to  12,90.00 


SECOND   FLOOR 
BOSTON   STORE 


•*•* 


Meet  the  Bostonians— now,  in  their  premiere  performances,  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

To  begin  our  association  we  went  straight  to  Symphony  Hall,  America's  most 
acoustically  perfect  auditorium.  We  brought  with  us  our  team  of  award-winning 
recording  technicians  and  over  three  tons  of  the  finest  equipment  in  the  world. 

To  capture  the  sound  of  "the  Boston"  in  a  fresh  new  way. 

The  Deutsche  Grammophon  way. 

The  results?  Three  extraordinary  albums. 

As  you  want  them.  On  disc.  On  MusiCassette,  8-track  cartridge  and  open  reel. 

The  dazzling  Italian  conductor  CLAUDIO  ABBADO  leading  the  Symphony  in  lush 
interpretations  of  Ravel  and  Debussy. 

The  brilliant  young  American  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  on  the  podium,  evoking 
the  complex  individualism  of  Ives  and  Ruggles. 

The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  painting  the  delicate  moods  and 
impressionistic  textures  of  Debussy. 

An   historical   introduction  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time. 


Again. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  exclusively  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 


Deutsche  Grammophon  Records,  MusiCassettes  and  8-Track  Cartridges,  are  distributed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated;  in  Canada  by  Polydor  Records  Canada  Ltd. 


MAX  REGER 

Variations  and  fugue  on  a  theme  by  Mozart     op.  132 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Reser  was  born  at  Brand,  Bavaria,  on  March  19  1873;  he  died  in  Leipzig  on 
May  11  1916  He  composed  the  Variations  and  fugue  in  1914,  and  himself 
conducted  the  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Berl.n  on 
February  5  1915.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  the  same  year 
on  November  2,  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  directed  by  Josef 
Stransky  The  first/and  most  recent,  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  were  given  in  January  1940,  when  Nicolai  Malko  was  guest  conductor. 
The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

Max  Reger  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  in  October  1900:  'Creation  must 
be  absolutely  free.  Every  curb  one  imposes  upon  oneself  by  allowing 
for  the  technical  limitations  of  players  or  the  taste  of  the  public  leads 
to  disaster'  Admirable  though  so  uncompromising  a  stand  may  be,  the 
composer  who  makes  it  may  find  his  scores  resting  untouched  on 
bookshelves,  neglected  by  his  performing  colleagues.  Such  has  indeed 
been  the  fate  of  most  of  Reger's  music,  with  the  exception  of  the  works 
for  organ.  Not  that  they  are  particularly  hard  to  play;  but  his  style  ot 
composition  did  not  appeal  to  his  contemporaries.  Eric  Blom  wrote  in 
the  1954  edition  of  Grove's  Dictionary:  'He  was  persecuted  as  a  sub- 
versive innovator,  and  no  doubt  he  thought  he  was  made  to  bear  the 

martyrdom  inflicted  on  all  who  defend  new  ways  and  means  in  art 

What  was  new  about  his  way  of  writing  was  that  it  scorned  any  sort 
of  rational  progression  and  took  to  a  manner^  of  modulation  which 
linked  chord  to  chord  by  a  series  of  jerks. 

In  its  own  time  Reger's  music  was  derided  on  all  sides.  Today  those 
offensive  'jerks'  sound  insignificant  compared  with  the  more  grotesque 
leaps  and  spasms  to  which  we  have  become  more  recently  accustomed. 
No  longer  providing  the  appeal  of  novelty,  the  large  bulk  of  Reger  s 
work  _  thirty-five  volumes  —  now  awaits  a  champion  with  the  patience 
to  sift  it  through,  and  with  the  courage  and  enthusiasm  to  present  the 
best  of  it  to  a  public  largely  unfamiliar  even  with  his  name. 

Max  Reger  showed  enough  talent  as  a  boy  —  he  became  organist  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  his  home  town  of  Weiden  at  the  age  ot 
thirteen  — for  his  parents  to  send  him  to  study  with  Hugo  Riemann  a 
musician  who  was  highly  regarded  as  an  innovative  teacher  and  who 
was  a  prolific  author  of  musical  treatises.  Riemann  steered  his  pupil, 
who  was  spellbound  by  the  music  of  Wagner  after  an  intoxicating  visit 
to  Bayreuth,  towards  the  work  of  the  arch-enemy  Brahms,  and  to  the 
keyboard  music  of  Bach.  After  a  short  spell  of  military  duty  Reger 
returned  in  1898  to  his  family  at  Weiden,  and  spent  three  years  com- 
posing busily. 

One  gets  the  impression  that  Reger  was  something  of  a  mental  maso- 
chist-  Eric  Blom  points  out  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  defend  his 
revolutionary  techniques,  'though  he  could  surely  have  demonstrated, 
had  he  chosen  to  do  so,  that  no  chord  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  his 
music  that  could   not  be  traced  somewhere  in   Bach.   He  might  then 
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have  gone  on  to  say  that  what  was  new  in  his  work  was  not  his  harmony 
but  his  way  of  progressing  from  chord  to  chord.  That  would  not  have 
been  quite  true,  however.  His  progressions  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
plained by  orthodox  harmonic  analysis  —  so  long  as  they  are  progres- 
sions at  all/  In  any  event,  Reger  was  a  singularly  blunt  and  outspoken 
man  to  whom  the  art  of  tactful  diplomacy  was  quite  foreign.  He  was 
physically  unprepossessing:  Paul  Rosenfeld,  admittedly  no  lover  of  the 
composer's  work,  wrote  disparagingly  in  Musical  portraits  (1920)  of  the 
photograph  which  appeared  in  the  catalog  of  Reger's  music  that  it 
'shows  something  that  is  like  a  swollen,  myopic  beetle  with  thick  lips 
and  sullen  expression,  crouching  on  an  organ  bench'. 

It  is  small  wonder  then  that  Reger  immediately  made  enemies  when 
he  moved  to  Munich  in  1901,  particularly  —  and  damagingly  to  himself 
—  of  the  critics.  He  found  a  following  among  people  who  admired  his 
piano  playing  (mostly  as  an  accompanist  or  a  player  of  chamber  music), 
and  among  those  who  admired  his  compositions  for  the  organ.  But  the 
critics  were  unanimously  hostile,  and  Reger  did  not  help  himself  when 
after  the  premiere  of  his  first  orchestral  piece,  the  Sinfonietta  op.  90 
(1906),  he  wrote  his  famous  note  to  Rudolf  Louis,  critic  of  the  Munchener 
Neueste  Nachrichten,  who  had  savagely  criticised  the  new  piece:  'I  am 
sitting  in  the  smallest  room  of  my  house.  I  have  your  review  in  front  of 
me.  In  a  few  moments  it  will  be  behind  me.' 

As  a  teacher  at  the  Akademie  der  Tonkunst  however  Reger  attracted  a 
large  number  of  pupils  for  his  courses  in  musical  theory,  composition 
and  organ,  and  he  was  also  appointed  director  of  the  Porges  Choral 
Society.  In  1907  he  moved  to  Leipzig  to  become  musical  director  of 
the  University,  and  to  teach  at  the  Conservatory.  The  post  at  the 
University  he  disliked  and  soon  resigned,  but  he  continued  work  at  the 
Conservatory  until  his  death.  His  reputation  as  a  conductor  grew  mean- 
while, and  in  1911  he  was  invited  to  become  director  of  the  Court 
orchestra  at  Meiningen,  which  Hans  von  Bulow  had  transformed  from 
mediocre  to  first  class  some  twenty-five  years  earlier.  Working  so 
closely  with  an  orchestra  gave  Reger  the  opportunity  to  refine  his 
technique,  so  that  the  orchestral  music  he  wrote  during  his  two  years 
at  Meiningen  and  later  is  marked  by  a  distinct  lightening  of  texture.  In 
1913  Duke  Georg  II,  his  patron,  died,  and  Reger  moved  to  Jena  to  be 
musical  director  of  the  University  there,  commuting  each  week  to 
Leipzig  to  take  his  classes  at  the  Conservatory.  He  had  a  sudden  heart 
attack  after  giving  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  at 
Wittenberg  in  the  second  year  of  the  Great  War,  and  died  in  Leipzig 
on  his  way  home.  He  was  forty-three. 

The  thirty-five  volumes  of  Max  Reger's  complete  works  include  choral 
pieces,  more  than  260  songs,  a  considerable  collection  of  chamber 
music,  and  a  great  number  of  works  for  piano  and  organ.  There  are 
two  Romances  for  violin  and  orchestra,  a  Violin  concerto,  a  Piano 
concerto  and  ten  pieces  for  orchestra  alone.  The  'Mozart  variations', 
the  last  major  orchestral  work,  were  dedicated  'to  the  Meiningen  Court 
Orchestra,  in  remembrance'. 

Students  of  the  piano  will  immediately  recognise  the  theme,  which 
comes  from  Mozart's  Sonata  in  A  K.  331,  and  which  was  itself  the 
subject  of  variations  in  its  original  form.  (This  is  the  sonata  which  ends 
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with  the  well-known  A  minor  alia  turca  movement.)  There  are  eight 
variations,  of  which  Frederick  Dorian  has  written  in  the  program  notes 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra:  'Some  display  an  equilibrium 
of  harmonic  and  polyphonic  forces.  Others  are  primarily  contra- 
puntal structures. 

In  all  of  them  the  outer  voices  unfold  in  a  purely  linear  manner.  In 
spite  of  the  classical  structure  of  the  theme,  traditional  cadential 
schemes  are  sometimes  bypassed.  Distant  tonalities  are  unexpectedly 
integrated.  The  basic  key  feeling  may  be  temporarily  veiled. 

'The  work  concludes  with  the  mightly  structure  of  a  double  fugue. 
Its  lightfooted  subject  is  extensively  developed  until  the  arrival  of  a 
second,  more  expressive  subject. 

'At  the  end,  Mozart's  theme,  radiantly  set  in  horns  and  trumpets,  joins 
the  stream  of  fugal  counterpoints.  One  cannot  escape  the  overwhelming 
effect  of  this  fugue  crowning  a  polyphonic  masterpiece  of  the  early 
twentieth  century.' 


ANTON   BRUCKNER 
Symphony  no.  7  in  E     (1883) 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Bruckner  was  born  in  Ansfelden,  Upper  Austria,  on  September  4  1824;  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  October  11  1896.  He  composed  the  Seventh  symphony  in  the 
years  1882  and  1883.  Arthur  Nikisch  conducted  the  premiere  at  the  Stadttheater 
in  Leipzig  on  December  30  1884.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States 
was  given  in  Chicago  by  the  orchestra  of  Theodore  Thomas  on  July  29  1886. 
Boston  audiences  heard  the  symphony  for  the  first  time  on  January  5  1887 
when  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony.  The  most  recent 
series  of  performances  by  the  Orchestra  was  given  in  November  1967  and 
January  1968;  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3 
trombones,  4  Wagner  tubas,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria. 

The  Seventh  symphony  was  the  direct  means  of  Bruckner's  general 
(and  tardy)  recognition.  For  years  he  had  dwelt  and  taught  in  Vienna 
under  the  shadow  of  virtual  rejection  from  its  concert  halls.  In  this 
stronghold  of  anti-Wagnerism  there  could  have  been  no  greater  offense 
than  the  presence  of  a  symphonist  who  accepted  the  tenets  of  the 
'music  of  the  future'  with  immense  adoration.  Bruckner,  with  his 
characteristic  zeal  to  which  nothing  could  give  pause,  composed  sym- 
phony after  symphony,  each  bolder  and  more  searching  than  the  last. 

On  December  29  1884  Hugo  Wolf,  the  intrepid  Wagnerian,  asked  the 
rhetorical  question:  'Bruckner?  Bruckner?  Who  is  he?  Where  does  he 
live?  What  does  he  do?  Such  questions  are  asked  by  people  who  regu- 
larly attend  the  concerts  in  Vienna.' 

The   answer   came   from    Leipzig,   where,   on    the   next   day,   a   young 
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enthusiast  and  ex-pupil  of  the  sixty-year-old  Bruckner  gave  the  Seventh 
symphony  its  first  performance.  The  place  was  the  Stadttheater;  the 
conductor  Arthur  Nikisch.  It  was  one  of  his  flaming  readings  —  an 
unmistakable  act  of  revelation  which  the  audience  applauded  for  fifteen 
minutes.  As  Bruckner  took  his  bows,  obviously  touched  by  the  demon- 
stration, one  of  the  critics  was  moved  to  sentiment:  'One  could  see 
from  the  trembling  of  his  lips  and  the  sparkling  moisture  in  his  eyes 
how  difficult  it  was  for  the  old  gentleman  to  suppress  his  deep  emotion. 
His  homely  but  honest  countenance  beamed  with  a  warm  inner  happi- 
ness such  as  can  appear  only  on  the  face  of  one  who  is  too  good-hearted 
to  succumb  to  bitterness  even  under  the  pressure  of  most  disheartening 
circumstances.  Having  heard  his  work  and  now  seeing  him  in  person, 
we  asked  ourselves  in  amazement,  "How  is  it  possible  that  he  could 
remain  so  long  unknown  to  us?"  ' 

The  symphony  of  the  hitherto  almost  unknown  Bruckner  made  a  quick 
and  triumphant  progress.  Hermann  Levi  gave  it  in  Munich  (March  10 
1885)  and  made  the  remark  that  this  was  'the  most  significant  symphonic 
work  since  1827'.  An  obvious  dig  at  Brahms,  who  had  lately  made  some 
stir  in  the  world  with  three  symphonies.  Karl  Muck,  another  youthful 
admirer  of  Bruckner,  was  the  first  to  carry  the  symphony  into  Austria, 
conducting  it  at  Graz.  Even  Vienna  came  to  it  (a  Philharmonic  concert 
led  by  Richter,  March  21  1886).  Bruckner  tried  to  prevent  the  perform- 
ance by  an  injunction,  fearing  further  insults,  but  the  success  of  the 
work  drowned  out  the  recalcitrant  minority.  Even  Dr  Hanslick  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  composer  was  'called  to  the  stage  four 
or  five  times  after  each  section  of  the  symphony',  but  he  held  out 
against  the  music  with  the  stubbornness  of  a  Beckmesser,  finding  it 
'merely  bombastic,  sickly,  and  destructive'. 

When  the  Seventh  symphony  was  introduced  to  Vienna,  it  had  become 
a  sort  of  obligation  upon  the  composer's  adopted  city.  Sensational 
reports  of  some  of  the  performances  elsewhere  reminded  Vienna  that 
the  composer  they  had  hardly  noticed  through  the  years  was  being 
discovered  as  a  symphonist  to  be  reckoned  with.  Thus  Bruckner  was 
for  the  first  time  included  in  the  subscription  programs  of  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Circumstances  were  otherwise  unfavorable, 
for  the  Wagner  haters  were  necessarily  Bruckner  haters,  and  a  success 
such  as  the  new  Symphony  had  had  in  Leipzig,  Munich  and  Graz  could 
not  be  countenanced. 

The  concert  began  at  12.30  (What  was  lunchtime  in  Vienna?)  and 
traversed  an  overture  by  Mehul  and  a  piano  concerto  of  Beethoven 
before  the  audience  was  subjected  to  the  difficult  new  work.  It  was 
evident  when  the  first  movement  had  ended  that  the  audience  had 
passed  judgment  in  advance  and  that  that  judgment  was  not  undivided. 
There  were  demonstrations  of  applause,  but  also  many  departures. 
After  the  long  adagio  and  after  the  scherzo  both  the  applause  and  the 
exodus  increased.  At  the  end  Bruckner  was  called  out  four  or  five 
times.  He  beamed  with  joy  and  made  short  and  awkward  bows,  mur- 
muring 'Kuss  d'Hand,  Kuss  d'Hand'.  A  laurel  wreath  was  presented 
by  the  Wagner-Verein.  At  a  Fest-Bankett  given  in  the  Spatenkeller  by 
that  Society,  Hans  Richter  admitted  in  a  congratulatory  speech  that  he 
had  approached  the  new  Symphony  with  mistrust  which  was  replaced 
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by  glowing  enthusiasm,  a  feeling  shared  by  every  player  from  the  con- 
certmaster  to  the  timpanist  as  they  had  given  the  best  they  knew  in  the 
performance.  Bruckner  shed  tears  when  he  was  presented  with  a  bust 
of  his  god,  Richard  Wagner.  A  telegram  from  Johann  Strauss  Jr  was 
read:  'Am  much  moved  —  it  was  the  greatest  impression  of  my  life/ 

Bruckner's  Christmas  was  more  blissful  than  his  New  Year's  holiday. 
On  December  30  the  enemy  descended.  Dr  Hanslick  led  the  pack. 
His  review  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  was  short  and  to  the  point.  His 
tactic  was  to  minimize  the  applause  and  exaggerate  the  hostile  demon- 
stration. He  referred  to  the  Symphony  as  the  'piece  de  resistance'  of 
the  concert,  dragging  in  this  un-Germanic  phrase  in  order  to  add: 
'The  audience  showed  very  little  resistance  indeed,  for  many  made 
their  escape  after  the  second  movement  of  this  symphonic  monster- 
snake  CRiesenschlange') ;  a  mob  departed  after  the  third,  so  that  at 
the  end  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  listeners  were  left  in  a  group. 
This  courageous  Bruckner  legion  applauded  and  cheered,  but  with 
the  weight  of  a  thousand.  It  has  never  happened  that  a  composer  has 
been  called  out  four  or  five  times  after  each  movement.  Bruckner  is 
the  newest  idol  of  the  Wagnerians.  One  cannot  rightly  say  that  he  has 
become  the  fashion,  for  the  public  would  never  accept  such  a  fashion  — 
But  Bruckner  has  become  a  stronghold,  and  the  "second  Beethoven",  an 
article  of  faith  of  the  Wagner-Gemeinde.  I  frankly  admit  that  I  can 
scarcely  give  a  right  judgment  on  Bruckner's  Symphony,  so  unnatural, 
overblown,  wretched  and  corrupt  does  it  appear  to  me.  As  every 
greater  work  of  Bruckner  has  inspired  spots,  interesting  and  even 
beautiful  places  —  between  these  flashes  are  stretches  of  impenetrable 
darkness,  leaden  boredom  and  feverish  agitation.  One  of  the  most 
unregenerate  [most  anti-Wagnerian?]  musicians  of  Germany  writes  me 
in  a  letter,  saying  that  Bruckner's  Symphony  is  like  the  bewildered 
dream  of  a  player  who  has  just  survived  twenty  Tristan  rehearsals. 
That  I  would  call  valid  and  to  the  point.' 

Max  Kalbeck  and  Gustav  Dompke  fell  in  line,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
and  tried  to  out-Beckmesser  their  master.  Dompke  waited  until  March 
30  to  deliver  his  piece  of  what  Max  Auer  calls  'journalistic  rascality' 
('Lausbuberei')  in  the  Wiener  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  Unlike  Hanslick, 
who  had  protected  himself  by  admitting  that  the  Symphony  had  a  few 
acceptable  moments,  Dompke  tore  it  apart  bit  by  bit.  One  phrase 
summed  it  up:  'Bruckner  composes  like  a  drunkard.'  Kalbeck  leveled 
hie  lance  higher,  against  Bruckner's  artistic  integrity,  this  on  April  3, 
and  at  even  greater  length.  A  tone  of  ironic  humor  did  not  sit  grace- 
fully upon  the  destined  ponderous  biographer  of  Brahms. 

There  were  favorable  reviews.  Dr  Hans  Pachstein,  Dr  Theodor  Helm, 
and  even  Dr  Robert  Hirschfeld,  who  was  pledged  to  Brahms,  raised  an 
opposing  voice  in  the  newspapers,  demonstrating  that  the  Pope-Critic 
Hanslick  was  not  infallible  after  all. 

In  the  general  Gemutlichkeit  of  the  post-concert  banquet  Hans  Richter 
vouched  for  the  eagerness  of  the  Wiener  Philharmoniker  to  be  the  first 
to  perform  each  further  new  symphony  of  Bruckner.  They  did  indeed 
introduce  the  Eighth,  in  1892,  and  again  under  Richter,  but  did  not 
repeat  it  until  sixteen  years  later.  The  Seventh  did  not  have  a  second 
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performance  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts  while  the  composer  lived, 
nor  did  the  Ninth  get  performed  there  until  Muck  brought  it  out  in 
1906,  ten  years  after  the  composer's  death.  The  venerable  orchestra  and 
its  city  have  since  made  the  best  possible  amends  for  their  neglect. 

On  Wagner's  death,  February  13  1883,  the  Adagio  was  at  once  asso- 
ciated with  his  memory,  although  this  movement  had  been  completed 
in  October  1882.  The  biographers  refer  to  this  as  the  Adagio  of 
'premonition',  and  indeed  Bruckner  welcomed  the  connection  between 
this  poignant  movement  and  the  memory  of  the  'great  Master'.  He 
wrote  to  Felix  Mottl  about  a  coming  performance  in  Karlsruhe,  in 
1885,  mentioning  in  connection  with  the  Adagio:  'Funeral  music  for 
tubas  and  horns',  and  'Please  take  a  very  slow  and  solemn  tempo.  At 
the  close  in  the  dirge  (in  memory  of  the  death  of  the  Master),  think  of 
our  Ideal!  —  Kindly  do  not  forget  the  iff  at  the  end  of  the  Dirge.' 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  solemn  theme  from  the  cellos  and 
horns,  rising  in  its  opening  phrase  through  a  chord  of  two  octaves. 
Accompanying  the  theme  is  a  continuous  tremolo  by  the  violins,  a 
device  which  is  to  pervade  the  first  and  last  movements  and  which, 
derived  from  Wagner,  aroused  considerable  scorn  on  the  part  of  the 
composer's  pure-minded  opponents  (this  was  what  Hanslick  called 
'fieberhafte  Oberreizung').  The  second  principal  theme  is  quiet  and 
more  flowing,  with  a  characteristic  gruppetto.  In  the  considerable 
development  both  themes  are  inverted,  with  the  fortunate  result  that 
each  sounds  quite  natural  in  its  new  shape.  The  ascending  nature  of 
the  opening  becomes  more  placid  in  its  descending  form. 

The  long  Adagio  has  been  associated  with  the  memory  of  Richard 
Wagner,  the  master  whose  death  on  February  13  1883  occurred  just 
three  months  after  the  completion  of  the  first  draft.  The  whole  score 
was  completed  before  the  year  had  ended.  This  movement  was  con- 
nected in  the  composer's  mind  with  his  own  religious  music.  Thematic 
quotations  from  his  Te  Deum  and  from  his  Mass  in  D  minor  have  been 
pointed  out.  Bruckner  was  also  influenced  by  the  slow  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony,  for  the  general  form  is  similar:  two 
alternating  sections,  the  first  very  slow  and  the  second  with  more 
motion.  The  first  section,  somber  and  deeply  felt,  is  followed  by  a 
moderato  which  is  a  flowing  cantilena  in  triple  time.  The  first  part 
recurs,  and  then  briefly  the  alternate  moderato  theme.  The  first  section 
is  finally  repeated  and  brought  to  a  new  sense  of  urgency  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  rising  string  figures  to  a  climax  in  triple  forte.  The 
coda  which  follows  recedes  to  pianissimo  but  reaches  an  ultimate  point 
of  expression.  Bruckner  uses  a  supplementary  quartet  of  Wagnerian 
tubas  in  this  Symphony  for  the  first  time,  in  the  'Sehr  feierlich  und 
sehr  langsam'  portions  and  in  the  grandeur  of  the  final  movement. 

The  scherzo  is  based  on  an  incessant  rhythmic  figure  which  is  relieved 
by  a  trio  in  slower  tempo  and  melodic  rather  than  rhythmic  in  charac- 
ter. The  da  capo  is  literal. 

The  finale  again  uses  the  full  brass  choir  and  carries  the  Symphony 
to  its  greatest  point  of  sonority.  The  opening  theme  has  a  resemblance 
to  the  opening  of  the  first  movement,   rising  arpeggios  with   a   new 

notes  continued  on  page  169 
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CLARENCE  ROLMAN -  68 


ERVIN  CRUTCHER-70 


LEM  TOLLEY-71 


LANT  WOOD -89 


A  GOOD  WAY  TO  LEARN  ABOUT  JACK  DANIEL'S 
WHISKEY  is  to  set  our  old-timers  to  talking. 

And,  if  we  know  these  gentlemen,  they'll  be  glad  to  oblige.  They'll 

tell  you  about  the  special  Moore  County  grain 

that  flavors  our  whiskey.  And  the  pure  limestone 

water  we  use.  Most  of  all,  they'll  hold  forth  on 

charcoal  mellowing,  the  ancient  Tennessee  process 

Jack  Daniel  perfected  over  a  century  ago.  When 

the  talking  is  done,  you'll  agree  Jack  Daniel's  is 

a  pretty  good  whiskey.  But  just  a  sip,  we  believe, 

can  save  a  lot  of  conversation. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 
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To  hear  forever  is  to  hear  it  like  it  is.  Exactly. 
Uncolored.  Unadulterated.  It's  simple  to  say, 
but  not  quite  so  simple  to  achieve.  Never- 
theless, it  has  been  achieved  by  Pioneer. 
Meticulous  design  and  coordination  of 
speakers,  crossover  networks  and  cabinets 
result  in  two  superb  speaker  systems  of  un- 
rivaled capability  and  sound  reproduction. 
Further,  they're  designed  with  you  in  mind. 
Since  no  two  rooms  are  acoustically  identi- 
cal, these  systems  incorporate  a  compensat- 
ing tone  control  to  match  the  units  to  your 
specific  environment.  Twin  3-step  controls 
can  be  adjusted  for  both  middle  and  high 


frequencies.  Combine  this  refinement  with 
an  air  suspension  enclosure  lined  with  res- 
onance-free, sound-absorbing  material,  plus 
advance  design  speakers  in  a  handsome 
oiled  walnut  cabinet  with  a  contemporary 
latticework  grille  and  you  realize  instantly 
why  these  systems  are  called  the  Outper- 
formed. 

Both  the  CS-63DX  (4-way,  6-speakers)  and 
the  CS-99  (5  way,  6-speakers)  are  the  cul- 
mination of  three  decades  of  brilliant  audio 
research  on  the  part  of  Pioneer — the  world's 
largest  producer  of  quality  speakers. 
Here  them  today  at  your  Pioneer  dealer. 
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CS-63DX 

CS-99 

System 

4-way,  6-speaker 

5-way,  6-speaker 

Speakers 

15"  woofer;  (2) 

15"  woofer;  5" 

5"  mid-range;  horn 

mid-range;  horn 

tweeter;  (2)  super 

tweeter;  cone 

horn  tweeter 

super  tweeter; 
(2)  dome  super 

Frequency 

tweeter 

Response 

20-22,000  Hz 

25-22,000  Hz 

Crossover 

770  Hz,  3300  Hz, 

600  Hz,  4,000  Hz, 

Frequency 

12,000  Hz 

7,500  Hz,  14,000  Hz 

Dimensions 

187/e"(W)x283/8"(H) 

16"  (W)  x  25"  (H)  x 

x  13-1/16"  (D) 

11-2/5"  (D) 

Price 

$259.00 

$215.00 

Specifications  in  common:  Enclosure:  Infinite  baffle; 
Impedance:  8  ohms;  Maximum  Input:  20  watts  (IHF) 


REQUEST  A  DEMONSTRATION  AT  YOUR  FRANCHISED  PIONEER 


AUDIO  LAB 

16  Eliot  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

1645  Beacon  St., 
Waban,  Mass. 

215  Newburgh  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

817  Boyleston  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 

North  Shore 

Shop  Center 
Peabody,  Mass. 


AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Arlington,  Mass.  02174 


DEALER 

STOP,  LOOK  & 
LISTEN,  INC. 

18Thoreau 
Concord,  Mass. 


This  is  where  our 
Finance  Committee  meets, 
Mr  Hastings.  The  room  dates 
bach  to  1695.  It  was  part  of 
the  first  parish  house. 

\ 


Fascinating,  Mr  Turbott. 
Now,  uou  tell  me  you're 
in  charge  of  the 
Church's  investments? 

/ 


Have  been  for  18  years- 
since  before  I  retired 
from  the  bond 
business.  And,  if  I 
say  so,  we've  done  well. 
But... 


...but  things  have 
been  more  difficult 
the  last  year  or  two? 


Uh-yes.  Our  expenses 
are  up.  Our  income  is 
down.  And  I'm  afraid 
that  I'm  not...  well... 


...not  quite  as  much 
in  touch  with  the 
marhet  as  before 
you  retired. 


Er-why  I  suppose 
you  could  say  that.  Now, 
we're  in  some  sound 
common  stocks  and 
corporate  bonds,  but  I 
wonder  if  uou  people 
could  just  boh  at 
our  portfolio... 


Certainly.  You  Know  we 
keep  up  to  date  on 
hundreds  of  issues 
so  we  can  advise  our 
charitable  trust  customers. 
We'd  be  glad  to  counsel 
uou-or  assume  the 
direction  of  your 
investments. 

/ 


Mr  Hastings,  I  think  we  understand 
each  other.  Now  that  you're  one  of  us, 
I  don't  think  you'll  want  to  miss  our 
oak  beams  in  the  vestry. 


d  like  very 
much  to  see  them, 
Mr  Turbott. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Wendell  Hastings  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Banks  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 109.,  Member  FDIC. 


How  can  the  serious  investor 
outpace  inflation -or  even 
hedge  against  it? 


It  is  true  that  common  stocks 
do  offer  an  opportunity  to 
hedge  against  inflation.  But  it  is 
an  opportunity  with  definite 
conditions  attached. 

The  job  of  investing  wisely 
has  become  more  and  more 
complex  — and  not  only  for 
reasons  of  inflation.  American 
industry  is  undergoing  a  period 
of  immense  change.  Every 
business  day  brings  news  of 
corporate  weddings  and 


engagements,  of  proposals 
rejected  or  withdrawn. 

The  services  of  our  Personal 
Trust  Division  reflect  these 
changing  times.  An  increasing 
and  important  phase  of  our 
responsibilities  is  now  the 
management  of  investment 
portfolios  during  the  owner's 
lifetime.  Sometimes  we  serve  as 
trustee  under  a  revocable  living 
trust  agreement.  Often  we  act 
as  agent,  under  a  simple  letter 
of  instructions. 

If  you  would  like  to  become 
more  familiar  with  our  here-and- 
now  trust  services,  please  phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment 
to  suit  your  convenience. 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

New  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION   PLAN 

After  many  seasons  of  successful  operation,  the  Trustees  wish  again  to 
thank  the  subscribers  who  have  taken  part  in  the  ticket  resale  plan, 
and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  attention  of  all  other  subscribers. 


TO  RELEASE  YOUR  TICKETS 

Should  you  find  that  you  cannot  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for  which 
you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others,  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  tickets  for  your  series,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  Orchestra.  You  may  do  this  by  telephoning  Symphony  Hall  (266- 
1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  oper- 
ator. Your  tickets  then  become  available  for  resale,  and  the  income 
gained  is  used  to  reduce  the  Orchestra's  deficit.  Subscribers  who  release 
their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  program  book  of  the 
concert  they  miss,  as  well  as  written  acknowledgment  of  their  gift  for 
their  tax  records. 


TO  OBTAIN  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hail  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 

During  the  1969-1970  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan 
reduced  the  Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $10,000. 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 


Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Trustee 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Trustee 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 

Real  Estate  Investment 

Trust  of  America 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Edward  L  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


HESLIP  E. 


SUTHERLAND 

President 


KEnmore  6-1952 
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Boston 

,  Mass. 

"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200  years  " 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


where  Bonnie  Cashin  meets  B.H.  Wragge 

where  Geoffrey  Beene  meets  Chester  Weinberg 

where  Originala  meets  Malcolm  Starr 

their  newest,  newsiest  fashions 

for  Fall  and  all  the  live-long  Winter 

say  the  nicest  things  about 

.  .  .  you! 


Klrkland  7-4188 
ELiot  4-8364 
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54 

Church  Street 

Harvard  Square 


Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


*"'      7* 


UPOLKfU 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 
Ritz- Carl  to: 
Boston 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Polcart's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


"Excellent before. . . 
better  now." 

-N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 


Harvard 
Dictionary 

Of 


■  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  ■  Willi  Apel. 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


ADELSON  GALLERIES,  INC. 

FINE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 


154  NEWBURY  STREET 
Boston 


(617)266-6631 


If  it's  a  friend  you  need,  go  to  a  barber  shop. 
When  you  need  the  money: South  Shore  National 


Boston's  Biggest 
Art  Print  Shop 
isn  9t  in  Boston  ! 

Ws  in 

Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge. 


■ 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for'the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world) 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 
premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 

BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St.  •PROVIDENCE  /  10  Dorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 

SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  at  Shawmut. 
Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  both 
of  you  in  so  many  ways  —  from  setting 
up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing 
a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estate 
plan . . .  perhaps  improving  your  tax 
picture  at  the  same  time.  Shawmut: 
Could  be  music  to  your  ears. 
Call  our  Trust  Department  at 
742-4900,  Ext.  177 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston  f 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 

Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 
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rhythmic  accent  which  gives  it  a  new  character  of  propulsion.  The 
movement  has  an  extended  development  with  new  thematic  episodes, 
and  builds  to  a  fortissimo  close. 

The  considerable  controversy  in  the  quest  of  the  'original  Bruckner' 
has  been  applied  to  the  Seventh,  if  in  lesser  degree  than  to  the  Eighth 
and  Ninth  symphonies.  The  prolonged  argumentation  need  hardly 
bother  the  general  listener,  for  it  is  mostly  concerned  with  passing  mat- 
ters of  orchestration,  particulars  which  would  never  be  noticed  except 
by  a  conductor  who  had  studied  the  score  or  a  trained  musician  follow- 
ing the  score  with  a  careful  eye.  Bruckner  went  over  his  Seventh  with 
young  zealots  like  Nikisch  or  Schalk  in  a  piano  reduction  or  in  rehear- 
sal; he  respected  their  practical  experience  and  was  inclined  to  benefit 
by  it.  Their  suggestions  did  not  disturb  the  composer's  fundamental 
conception  of  the  music;  about  details  or  orchestration  he  was  always 
open  to  suggestion.  In  this  situation  the  'authentic'  could  only  mean 
the  'original'  version,  which  the  composer  was  often  quite  ready  to  alter. 

At  these  performances  William  Steinberg  uses  the  edition  of  Leopold 
Nowak,  which  is  based  on  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Music  Col- 
lection of  the  Austrian  National  Library.  The  distinction  between 
what  Bruckner  originally  wrote  and  what  he  changed  after  the  first 
performance  is  clear,  and  Professor  Nowak  generally  prefers  the  second 
version  of  the  composer's  manuscript,  which  carries  several  additions 
in  hands  other  than  Bruckner's.  But  various  letters,  particularly  those 
of  Josef  Schalk  to  his  brother  Franz,  and  of  the  composer  himself  to 
Arthur  Nikisch,  show  that  the  changes  were  made  at  Bruckner's  verbal 
instructions. 


CLASSES   IN  SYMPHONY  ANALYSIS 

The  Friends  of  the  New  Engtand  Conservatory  are  again  offering  their 
Symphony  analysis  class  on  Fridays  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Conservatory  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Mrs  Mac  Morgan  will  discuss  the  afternoon's  Sym- 
phony program,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  unfamiliar,  so  that  mem- 
bers of  the  class  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy  the  concert.  After  the  class 
and  an  aperitif,  an  informal  salad  or  sandwich  lunch  is  available  at  the 
Conservatory  cafeteria  which  is  situated  one  block  from  Symphony 
Hall.  The  classes  will  be  held  each  Friday  on  which  there  is  a  concert  by 
the  Orchestra,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  Fridays  on  which  the 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  present  their  series  of  pre- 
Symphony  lectures. 

Information  about  the  Symphony  analysis  class  and  the  other  interesting 
seminars  offered  by  the  Friends  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  may 
be  obtained  by  calling  the  Friends'  office  at  262-1120. 
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THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   IN  1970 

In  the  spring  of  1881  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  founding  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston  was  approaching  reality.  At  that 
time  he  committed  to  paper  a  statement  describing  his  purposes  and 
intentions.  He  explored  many  specifics,  among  them  the  engagement 
of  conductor  and  players,  'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all  their 
time  needed  for  rehearsals  and  for  concerts,  and  allowing  them  to 
give  lessons  when  they  had  time'.  He  planned  'to  give  in  Boston  as 
many  serious  concerts  of  classical  music  as  were  wanted,  and  also  to 
give  at  other  times,  and  more  especially  in  the  summer,  concerts  of  a 
lighter  kind  of  music'.  Prices  of  admission  were  to  be  kept  'low  always'. 
The  conductor's  charge  was  to  'select  the  musicians  when  new  men 
are  needed,  select  the  programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all  the  rehearsals 
and  concerts  .  .  .  ,  and  generally  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  performances'.  Administrative  help  and  a  librarian 
were  also  to  be  engaged. 

The  initial  number  of  the  players  was  to  be  70,  and  in  addition  to 
concerts  there  were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As  for  the  orchestra's 
finances,  of  the  estimated  annual  cost  of  $115,000  Major  Higginson 
reckoned  to  provide  himself  for  the  deficit  of  $50,000.  He  continued: 
'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this  scheme,  namely,  a  good  honest 
school  for  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us  some  money,  which 
would  be  well  spent.' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  put  out  branches  in  many  directions 
since  the  first  season  ninety  years  ago;  yet  it  is  remarkable  how  closely 
the  organization  still  follows  Major  Higginson's  plan.  The  players  today 
number  more  than  100,  while  the  Music  Director  (a  title  created  in 
1952)  has  virtually  the  same  overall  responsibilities  as  the  first  Con- 
ductor, Georg  Henschel,  had  in  1881,  although  with  a  concert  schedule 
enlarged  by  almost  five  times  in  the  winter  season  alone,  the  Music 
Director  is  now  assisted  by  an  associate  conductor  and  guest  conductors. 
In  the  first  season  the  Orchestra  gave  twenty  concerts  in  the  old  Music 
Hall.  During  the  eighty-ninth  season  it  gave  eighty-six  concerts  and 
seven  open  rehearsals  in  Symphony  Hall,  thirty-three  concerts  in  cities 
and  at  universities  outside  Boston,  and  twenty-five  concerts  at  Tangle- 
wood.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  gave  fifty-five  concerts  in  Boston  and 
at  Tanglewood.  In  addition  there  were  fourteen  free  concerts  for  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  given  at  the  Charles  River  Esplanade  and  at  other 
locations  in  the  city. 

During  the  past  year  members  of  the  Orchestra  took  part  in  twelve 
Youth  Concerts,  while  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  gave  a 
series  in  Sanders  Theatre,  appeared  half  a  dozen  more  times  in  and 
around  New  England,  and  toured  to  Florida  in  the  spring.  Ensembles 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  gave  about  fifteen  concerts  during  the  winter 
season. 

Major  Higginson's  plan  for  'a  good  honest  school'  has  been  amply 
realized  in  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  (A  full  report 
on  the  1970  session  will  appear  soon  in  the  program  book.)  There,  in 
association  with  Boston  University  and  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  maintains  a  unique  summer 
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academy;  hundreds  of  the  most  promising  young  artists  from  the  United 
States  and  abroad  take  part  for  eight  weeks  in  intensive  courses  of 
study  in  music,  theater,  dance  and  the  visual  arts.  Many  members  of 
the  Orchestra  are  on  the  Center's  faculty,  and  the  students  have  the  rare 
opportunity  of  attending  the  Boston  Symphony's  rehearsals  and  concerts. 

The  development  of  the  electronics  industry  has  involved  the  Orchestra 
in  ways  which  the  founder  could  not  have  foreseen.  The  Boston  Sym- 
phony, the  Boston  Pops  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
have  made  countless  recordings  for  more  than  fifty  years  for  RCA 
Victor,  and  will  continue  this  vital  work  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  radio  listeners  hear  three  concerts  a  week  broad- 
cast throughout  the  year  by  stations  WGBH  and  WCRB  in  Boston,  and 
by  other  stations  in  New  England.  Approximately  100  other  radio 
stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  broadcast  tapes  of  Symphony 
and  Pops  concerts  through  the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust. 

For  television  audiences  there  have  been  about  nine  regular  color 
broadcasts  each  season  on  WGBH-TV,  and  there  have  been  many 
special  programs  over  the  years  on  the  commercial  and  educational 
networks.  NET  completed  earlier  this  year  the  recording  of  a  unique 
series  of  thirteen  concerts  by  the  Boston  Pops,  which  have  been  broad- 
cast over  their  network  from  coast  to  coast  during  the  past  months. 
An  educational  series,  which  features  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  is  in  preparation. 

Members  of  the  Orchestra  are  extraordinarily  active  in  other  musical 
work  in  and  around  Boston.  Seven  are  conductors  of  local  civic  orches- 
tras, and  nearly  seventy  teach  in  conservatories  and  universities.  Many 
members  also  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston 
Orchestra  and  of  the  Boston  Ballet  Company  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  owns  and  maintains  Symphony  Hall 
and  the  estate  at  Tanglewood.  The  Orchestra's  library  of  music  and 
books  in  Symphony  Hall,  which  is  shared  with  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  possession  of  any 
orchestra  in  the  world. 

Although  the  cost  of  running  this  enormous  number  of  different 
operations  is  tremendous,  Major  Higginson's  plan  that  ticket  prices 
should  be  'low  always'  has  been  followed  as  far  as  is  practical.  150  'Rush 
line'  seats  at  $1  each  are  available  for  all  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts 
during  the  Symphony's  winter  season.  A  more  recent  scheme,  which 
applies  to  all  concerts,  allows  students  to  buy  any  tickets  remaining 
unsold  ten  minutes  before  the  start  of  the  program  at  a  flat  rate  of  $3. 
Tickets  to  open  rehearsals  are  $2.50,  a  price  less  than  the  cost  of 
admission  to  most  of  Boston's  movie  theaters.  Admission  to  the  open 
rehearsals  at  Tanglewood  is  also  $2.50,  while  the  cost  of  a  'lawn  ticket' 
to  concerts  by  the  Orchestra  is  only  $3.  Audiences  to  Berkshire  Music 
Center  concerts  at  Tanglewood  are  asked  to  contribute  $1.50  each. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  maintained  partly  by  ticket 
sales,  partly  by  record  royalties,  partly  by  the  generous  donations  of 
the  Friends  in  Boston,  the  Berkshires  and  other  cities  throughout  the 
country,  and  partly  by  income  of  and  withdrawals  from  capital  funds 
given  or  bequeathed  during  the  last  nine  decades.  The  ratio  of  income 
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from  ticket  sales  to  that  from  gifts  compares  remarkably  well  with  the 
other  major  orchestras  of  the  United  States,  despite  the  maintenance 
of  prices  which  allow  a  great  proportion  of  the  community  to  attend 
the  Orchestra's  concerts. 

The  music  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  today  available  to  a 
wide  section  of  the  public:  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  million  people 
have  heard  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras  in  live 
performance  during  the  past  year,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
have  seen  and  heard  the  Orchestras  through  television,  broadcasts  and 
commercial   recordings. 

Henry  Lee  Higginson  would  surely  be  proud  of  the  Orchestra  as  it 
enters  its  ninetieth  season.  His  plans  have  not  only  been  fulfilled,  but 
have  been  extended  far  beyond  his  dreams,  thanks  to  the  outstanding 
musicianship  of  conductors  and  players,  the  imaginative  administration 
by  Trustees  and  managers,  and  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  people 
of  Boston,  of  the  Berkshires  and  of  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  final  paragraph  of  Major  Higginson's  statement  to  the  newspapers 
in  March  1881  read:  'The  intention  is  that  this  orchestra  shall  be  made 
permanent  here,  and  shall  be  called  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra". 
Both  as  the  condition  and  result  of  success  the  sympathy  of  the  public 
is  asked/  For  ninety  years  the  public  has  responded  unstintingly.  In 
these  changing  times  it  is  imperative  that  they  continue  to  support  the 
Orchestra  with  their  traditional  generosity. 


RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 

STUDENT  TICKETS 

The  system  started  last  season  by  which  unsold  tickets  to  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  made  available  to  students  at  a  flat  rate  of  $3 
will  continue  during  the  present  season.  The  system  operates  as  follows: 
ten  minutes  before  the  starting  time  of  each  concert  those  tickets  re- 
maining unsold,  as  well  as  those  returned  by  subscribers,  will  be  offered 
at  $3  each  (whatever  the  original  printed  price)  to  students  who  show 
college  identification  cards. 

This  is  one  of  the  several  ways  in  which  the  Orchestra  is  encouraging 
young  people  to  come  to  Symphony  Hall  and  attend  live  concerts.  To 
help  this  scheme  work  as  effectively  as  possible,  the  management  renews 
its  appeal  to  subscribers  unable  to  attend  any  of  their  concerts  to  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  release  their  tickets  for  resale.  Details  of 
the  resale  scheme  are  printed  regularly  in  the  Symphony  program. 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  was  born  in  Cologne.  Graduating  from  the  Con- 
servatory of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he  became  assistant  to  Otto  Klemp- 
erer  at  the  Cologne  Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  company's  principal  conductors.  He  was  engaged  as  first  conductor 
of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in  1925,  becoming  Opera  director  two 
years  later.  In  1929  he  was  invited  to  Frankfurt  as  music  director  of  the 
Opera  and  of  the  famous  Museum-concerts.  There  he  conducted  many 
contemporary  operas  for  the  first  time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Woz- 
zeck;  he  also  directed  the  world  premieres  of  Weill's  Mahagonny, 
Schoenberg's  Von  Heute  auf  Morgen  and  George  Antheil's  Transatlantic. 
During  this  period  he  was  a  regular  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera. 

The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from  his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then 
founded  the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt,  and  under  its  auspices 
conducted  concerts  and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later  did  sim- 
ilar work  for  the  Jewish  community  in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huberman  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra 
(now  the  Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first  conductor  after  the 
inaugural  concert,  which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to  the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Mr  Steinberg  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast  to  coast  both 
with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
He  became  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945,  and 
seven  years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  with  whom  he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 

Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  traveled  regularly  between 
Pittsburgh  and  London,  while  he  served  as  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direction  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
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country.  In  1964  he  and  the  orchestra  made  a  three-month  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  Cultural  Presentations,  a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  concerts. 

Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for  twelve  weeks  during 
several  winter  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra during  the  first  week  of  its  free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park, 
which  opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience  of  more  than  75,000. 
Mr  Steinberg  has  also  had  extensive  engagements  in  Europe,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1967  he  conducted  many  of  the  concerts  given  during  its 
tour  of  the  United  States  by  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  orchestra  with 
which  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  thirty  years  earlier.  He  has 
directed  many  recordings  for  the  Command  and  RCA  labels.  Mr  Stein- 
berg is  the  only  conductor  who  holds  the  post  of  music  director  of 
two  of  the  world's  major  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wishes  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  concerts  to  be  given  in  Symphony  Hall  this  season  by  visiting 
orchestras. 


I  SOLISTI   Dl  ZAGREB 

Henryk  Szeryng     conductor  and  soloist 
Friday  evening  October  23 

LOS  ANGELES  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

Zubin  Mehta     conductor 
Sunday  afternoon  October  25 

MENUHIN   FESTIVAL  ORCHESTRA 

Yehudi  Menuhin     conductor  and  soloist 
Friday  evening  March  5 

Further  information  about  these  concerts  may  be  obtained  from 
the  offices  of  the  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series,  420  Boylston 
Street,  536-6037 


FRiENDS  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  names  of  all  Friends  for  the  1969-1970  season  are  being  printed  in  the  program 
books  early  this  season.  The  following  names  are  a  partial  list  of  the  Orchestra's 
Sponsors  in  alphabetical  order.  Names  of  other  Sponsors  will  be  printed  in  subsequent 
editions. 


Mrs  Roy  H.  Abbe 

Mrs  Gordon  Abbott 

Miss  Marjorie  Abel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Abeles 

Mrs  Henry  L.  Achilles 

Mr  &  Mrs  Faneuil  Adams 

Mr  Orson  Adams  Jr 

Mrs  James  Thayer  Addison 

Mrs  Horatio  Alden 

Mr  &  Mrs  Nelson  W.  Aldrich 

Mrs  Arthur  W.  Allen 

Mrs  Frank  G.  Allen 

Miss  Hildegarde  Allen 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  G.  Allen 

Miss  Helen  J.  Almy 

Dr&Mrs  Richard  E.  Alt 

.Mr  James  B.  Ames 

Mr  &  Mrs  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mrs  Stephen  B.  Ames 

Mr  Nicholas  A.  Anagnostis 

Mr  &  Mrs  O.  Kelley  Anderson 

'Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Andrews 

Mrs  Ernest  Angel  I 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  L.  Anthony  2nd 

Mr  &  Mrs  Julian  D.  Anthony 

Mr  B.  Earle  Appleton 

Mrs  Frederick  Ayer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mrs  Christian  B.  Backer 

Mr  Richard  H.  Baer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leo  Bakalar 

Dr  Franklin  G.  Balch  Jr 

MrTalcott  M.  Banks 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  B.  Barnes 

Mr  John  S.  Barnet 

Mrs  George  E.  Bates 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  P.  Beal 

Mr  Ralph  Beatley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  C.  Bemis 

Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Gregg  Bemis  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  R.  Bennett 

Mrs  Samuel  C.  Bennett 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Bentinck-Smith 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Bernat 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  W.  Bernstein 

Mrs  Arthur  Besse 

Mr  John  VV.  Bethell 

Mr  &  Mrs  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Bird 


SPONSORS 

Mrs  Chesley  T.  Bixby 

Mrs  Taylor  Black 

Dr  George  L.  Blackburn 

Mrs  George  R.  Blodgett 

Dr  &  Mrs  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

Mrs  Marshall  G.  Bolster 

Bolt-Beranek-Newman  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  Aaron  Bonoff 

Mrs  Morris  A.  Bonoff 

Dr  &  Mrs  Edward  L.  Bowles 

Mrs  Henry  G.  Bradlee 

Mrs  Malcolm  Bradlee 

Mrs  John  M.  Bradley 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  K.  Bramhall  Jr. 

Brandegee  Charitable  Foundation 

Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Brayton 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  D.  Brewer  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Miss  Eleanor  Broadhead 

Mr  Adrian  Broggini 

Mrs  Curtis  B.  Brooks 

Mrs  Edward  Pennell  Brooks 

Hon  &  Mrs  Lawrence  G.  Brooks 

Miss  Dorothy  Addams  Brown 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  R.  Brown 

Mr  John  Nicholas  Brown 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ronald  Brown 

Mr  Paul  W.  Bunker 

Mr  I.  Tucker  Burr 

Mrs  Russell  Burrage 

Dr  &  Mrs  Walter  S.  Burrage 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  B.  Cabot  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lewis  P.  Cabot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  W.  Cabot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stanford  M.  Calderwood 

Mr  &  Mrs  Levin  H.  Campbell 

Mrs  Charles  R.  Carney 

Mrs  Hugh  A.  Carney 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  S.  Carroll 

Mr  John  W.  Carson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lyndall  F.  Carter 

Mrs  Paul  D.  Caskey 

Dr  &  Mrs  Francis  H.  Chafee 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  S.  Chamberlain 

Mr  &  Mrs  Laurence  M.  Channing 

Mrs  E.  Barton  Chapin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  W.  Chesterton 
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Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Child 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Claflin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Miss  Mary  A.  Clapp 

Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  F.  Clark 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  M.  Clark 

Dr  &  Mrs  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Coburn 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mrs  Winthrop  Coffin 

Mr  Horatio  Colony 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Mrs  Kenneth  J.  Conant 

Dr  &  Mrs  Loring  Conant  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harrison  F.  Condon  Jr 

Mr  John  T.  Connor 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Sprague  Coolidge 

Mr  William  Coolidge 

Mr  Ford  H.  Cooper 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr  B.  Perry  Cormen 

Mr  Chester  A.  Corney  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Cotting 

Mr  William  H.  Couch 

Mr  Alan  Craig 

Mrs  Bartow  Crocker 

Mrs  Douglas  Crocker 

Mrs  Frank  W.  Crocker 

Reverend  &  Mrs  John  Crocker 

Mrs  Lyneham  Crocker 

Mrs  U.  Haskell  Crocker 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Crockett 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  Crothers 

Mrs  John  H.  Cunningham 

Miss  Mary  Cunningham 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Cutler 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Ripley  Cutler 

Mr  Robert  Cutler 

Mrs  George  B.  Dabney 

Mrs  Marshall  B.  Dalton 

Mr  &  Mrs  G.  Huntington  Damon 

Mrs  Richard  E.  Danielson 

Mrs  Archer  Davidson 

Mrs  Livingston  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mrs  Robert  C.  Dean 

Mr  Samuel  S.  Dennis  III 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Devens 

Mr  Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Mr  S.  Sydney  Deyoung 

continued  on  next  page 


Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Von  E.  Doering 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  C.  Dowd 

Mrs  Jerome  I.  H.  Dowries 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Miss  Marjorie  H.  Dunham 

Miss  Laura  M.  Dwight 

Dr  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  S.  Eastham 

Miss  Blanche  E.  Eaton 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  F.  Eaton  Jr 

Mr  Richard  J.  Eaton 

Mrs  Edward  R.  Eberle 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Mrs  John  Morse  Elliot 

Mrs  Raymond  W.  Ellis 

Mrs  William  V.  Ellis  Jr 

Mrs  Richard  Ely 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  L.  Emerson 

Mrs  H.  Bigelow  Emerson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bradford  M.  Endicott 

Mr  &  Mrs  Rubin  Epstein 

Mr  A.  Wentworth  Erickson 

Mrs  Albert  P.  Everts 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jarvis  Farley 

Mrs  James  M.  Faulkner 

Mr  Arthur  D.  Fay 

Mrs  S.  Prescott  Fay 

Reverend  Theodore  P.  Ferris 

Mrs  Sewall  H.  Fessenden  Jr 

Finard  Realty  Trust 

Miss  Virginia  Finnegan 

Mrs  Alexander  Forbes 

Mrs  Allyn  B.  Forbes 

Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Murray  Forbes  Jr 

Mr  Hugh  K.  Foster 

Miss  Marion  Fox 

Mr  Walter  S.  Fox  Jr 

Mrs  Gretchen  Fuller  Frazier 

Mrs  Clarke  Freeman 

Mrs  Maurice  T.  Freeman 

Mrs  John  Gait 

Dr  &  Mrs  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Mr  John  L.  Gardner 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  Garfield 

Mrs  Stanton  Garfield 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  M.  Gavin 

Florence  &  Maxwell  Geffen 

Foundation  Inc. 
General  Cinema  Corporation 
General  Latex  &  Chemical 

Corporation 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen 
Miss  Ellen  H.  Gleason 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hollis  T.  Gleason 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Goodhue 
Mrs  John  D.  Gordan  Jr 


Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  Grandin  Jr 

Mrs  Edward  Grew  Jr 

Mrs  Henry  S.  Grew 

Mrs  James  H.  Grew 

Mrs  Paul  Gring 

Mrs  Peter  Groper 

Mr  &  Mrs  Everett  P.  Grossman 

Mr  John  Grozier 

Mrs  S.  Eliot  Guild 

Mrs  Paul  K.  Guillow 

Dr  &  Mrs  Trygve  Gundersen 

Mrs  John  T.  Gyger 

Mr  John  A.  Hahn 

Mr  Robert  Halfyard 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  S.  Hall  Jr 

Mrs  N.  P.  Hallowell  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edmond  E.  Hammond 

Mrs  Howard  E.  Hansen 

Mrs  Alfred  Harcourt 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  F.  Harding 

Miss  Caroline  Harrison 

Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  W.  Hatch  Jr 

Miss  Margret  Hathaway 

Mrs  Carl  Hauers 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  Hayden  Jr 

Miss  Ruth  Hayes 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mr  David  Heckler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  A.  Henderson 

The  Henderson  Foundation 

Mrs  Robert  L.  Henderson 

Mr  John  A.  Hermann 

Mrs  Christian  A.  Herter 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hewins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  W.  Hiam 

Mrs  John  W.  Higgins 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs  Warren  G.  Hill 

Mrs  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Mr  H.  Brian  Holland 

Miss  Emily  C.  Hood 

Mr  Grenville  R.  Hood 

Mrs  Ralph  Hornblower 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hough 

Mrs  Kenneth  Howes  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  H.  Howie 

Mr  Whitney  F.  Hoyt 

Mrs  Malcolm  Hubbard 

Mrs  Arnold  W.  Hunnewell 

Mrs  Albert  B.  Hunt 

Mrs  D.  T.  V.  Huntoon 

Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  Hutton  Jr 

Inland  Steel  —  Ryerson 

Foundation  Inc. 
Dr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Jackson 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  M.  Jacobs 
Mrs  David  D.  Jacobus 


Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Jansen 

Mrs  Charles  S.  Jeffrey 

Miss  Alice  Jenckes 

Reverend  Egbert  W.  A.  Jenkinson 

The  James  L.  Jenks  Jr  Foundation 

Mr  &  Mrs  Pliny  Jewell  Jr 

Mrs  Edwin  C.  Johnson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  Johnson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  Mumford  Jones 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Jones 

Dr  &  Mrs  Allen  P.  Joslin 

Reverend  W.  Seavey  Joyce  S.J. 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  E.  Judd 

Mrs  Hetty  L.  R.  Kaffenburgh 

Dr  &  Mrs  Ernest  Kahn 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leonard  Kaplan 

Mr  &  Mrs  Erick  Kauders 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  Kauders 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  A.  Kelly  IV 

Mrs  Shaun  Kelly  Sr 

Henry  P.  Kendall  Foundation 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Mrs  Fred  N.  Kimball 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Kistner 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  E.  Kloss 

Dr  &  Mrs  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hans  J.  Kroto 

Mr  &  Mrs  Samuel  Labate 

Mrs  Robert  W.  Ladd 

Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 

Professor  &  Mrs  Roy  Lamson 

Mr  Arthur  Landers 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  L.  Langer 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lasell 

Mr  Stanley  H.  Lawton 

Mrs  Frederic  K.  Leatherbee 

Mrs  George  C.  Lee  Sr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  C.  Lee 

Mr  Edward  J.  Leszuk 

Mrs  Samuel  A.  Levine 

Mr  &  Mrs  Benjamin  J.  Levy 

Mrs  Charles  J.  Lewin 

Mrs  George  Lewis  Sr 

Dr  Marjorie  Lewisohn 

Mr  &  Mrs  Murray  H.  Lilly 

Mrs  Ellis  Little 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  H.  Lockwood 

Mr  &  Mrs  Laurence  Lombard 

Mr  Caleb  Loring  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  W.  Lown 

Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  W.  Lund 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Lyman  Jr 

Mrs  Henry  Lyman 

Mrs  Henry  Lyman  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  W.  Lyman 

Mrs  George  A.  Lyon 

Mr  &  Mrs  Leroy  W.  Macomber 
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Mr  Robert  MacWilliams 

Mrs  Calvert  Magruder 

Miss  Alice  A.  Main 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Manice  Jr 

Mr  Mortimer  Marcus 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Charles  Marran 

Mr  &  Mrs  Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Mrs  Carl  B.  Marshall 

Mrs  Charles  E.  Mason  Sr 

Mrs  Sydney  R.  Mason 

Mrs  Frederic  B.  Mayo 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  McAndrew 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Wells  McCabe 

Vice  Adm  &  Mrs  John  L.  McCrea 

Dr  &  Mrs  John  S.  McGovern 

Mrs  George  P.  McNear 

Miss  Sylvia  Meadows 

Mr&  Mrs  William  K.  Meahl 

Mrsj.  Howard  Means 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Meserve 

Mrs  Houghton  P.  Metcalf 

Mrs  August  R.  Meyer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  Hixon  Meyer 

Mrs  John  F.  G.  Miller 

Mrs  Arthur  G.  Mitton 

Mrs  Florence  A.  Moore 

Mrs  Robert  L.  Moore 

Mr  &  Mrs  Otto  Morningstar 

Dr  &  Mrs  Lloyd  E.  Morris  Jr 

Mr  David  H.  Morse 

Mrs  Lovett  Morse 

Mr  &  Mrs  Noel  Morss 

Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  R.  Morss 

Miss  Helen  C.  Moseley 

Mrs  James  W.  Moss 

Mrs  J.  Lothrop  Motley 

Mrs  James  T.  Mountz 

Mr  Stephen  P.  Mugar 

Mrs  George  S.  Mumford 

Dr  Henry  A.  Murray 

Mr  &  Mrs  Max  I.  Mydans 

Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  L.  Myrer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  S.  Narins 

Mrs  Robert  Nason 

Miss  Nellie  J.  Neill 

Mr  &  Mrs  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mr  &  Mrs  Horace  S.  Nichols 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  G.  Nickerson 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  Olmsted 

Mr  &  Mrs  Hamilton  Osgood 

Miss  Grace  M.  Otis 

Mrs  Franklin  H.  Palmer 

Mr  &. Mrs  John  Guy  Palmer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Haven  Parker 

Mrs  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mr  Robert  Parkinson 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  A.  Parson 

Mrs  Brackett  Parsons 


Mrs  Ernst  M.  Parsons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Talcott  Parsons 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Peabody 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Russell  Peabody 
Mr  &  Mrs  Guido  R.  Perera 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Perkins 
Mrs  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Mr  &  Mrs  Max  Petersen 
Mrs  Merchant  E.  Philbrick 
Mrs  John  C.  Phillips 
Dr  &  Mrs  Philip  Phillips 
Mrs  Edward  M.  Pickman 
Mrs  Samuel  H.  Pillsbury 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  E.  Place 
Mrs  Matthias  Plum 
David  R.  &  Muriel  K.  Pokross 

Foundation 
Mr  William  J.  Popp 
Mrs  Edwin  Pratt 
Mrs  W.  Elliott  Pratt 
Mrs  Roger  Preston 
Dr  Charles  P.  Price 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  R.  Prichard  Jr 
Mrs  Curtis  Prout 
Mrs  F.  Delano  Putnam 
Mr  &  Mrs  Irving  W.  Rabb 
Mr  &  Mrs  Norman  S.  Rabb 
Dr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Rainie 
Dr  &  Mrs  Ian  Paley  Rak 
Miss  Harriet  C.  Rantoul 
Mr  &  Mrs  Perry  T.  Rathbone 
Reece  Corporation 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Rheault  Jr 
Mrs  Albert  W.  Rice 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  F.  Rich 
Mrs  Joshua  B.  Richmond 
Mrs  Charles  P.  Rimmer 
Mrs  Russell  Robb 
Mrs  Henry  B.  Roberts 
Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson 
Miss  Dorothy  Rogers 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Mrs  Harold  S.  Ross 
Sylvester  E.  &  Alice  Rothchild 

Foundation 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  N.  Rothermel 
Mrs  William  C.  Rousseau 
Mr  &  Mrs  B.  Allen  Rowland 
Mrs  Allen  H.  Russell 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  B.  Russell 
Mrs  Otis  T.  Russell 
Mrs  Richard  S.  Russell 
Mrs  William  K.  Russell 
Mrs  Edgar  C.  Rust 
Mrs  John  Barry  Ryan 
Mr  George  A.  Sagendorph 
Mr  John  P.  Samuels 
Mrs  Ashton  Sanborn 
Miss  Ruth  D.  Sanderson 
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Mrs  Adele  W.  Sanger 

Mr  Daniel  Sargent 

Miss  Louise  Sargent 

Mrs  Linda  Makanna  Sawyer 

Dr  &  Mrs  J.  Walter  Schirmer 

Mrs  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger 

Mr  Benjamin  H.  Schore 

Mr  &  Mrs  Campbell  L.  Searle 

Mrs  Henry  Seton 

Mr  George  C.  Seybolt 

Miss  Miriam  Shaw 

Mrs  Walter  K.  Shaw  J  r 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  E.  Shepherd 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Hermann  E.  Simon  Charitable  Trust 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr  Marion  L.  Slemons 

Dr  Clement  A.  Smith 

Mrs  Donald  Borden  Smith 

Miss  Pamela  M.  Smith 

Mr  &  Mrs  S.  Abbot  Smith 

Mrs  Willard  B.  Soper 

Mr  &  Mrs  Josiah  A.  Spaulding 

Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  Speidel 

Mrs  Nathaniel  Sperber 

Phineas  W.  Sprague 

Memorial  Foundation 
Dr  &  Mrs  Fredrick  J.  Stare 
Mrs  Preston  T.  Stephenson 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Steward 
Mr  David  C.  Stewart 
Stone  Charitable  Foundation 
Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  S.  Stone 
Mrs  Robert  G.  Stone 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 
Mrs  Lawrence  A.  Sykes 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roland  P.  Talbot 
Mrs  Frederick  Tauber 
Mr  Frederick  B.  Taylor 
Mrs  John  I.  Taylor 
Mrs  Lucius  E.  Thayer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Randall  Thompson 
Mr  Willard  W.  Thompson 
Dr  &  Mrs  Augustus  Thorndike 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  Thorndike 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  K.  Thorndike 
Mrs  Albert  C.  Titcomb 
Mrs  George  W.  Treat 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hyman  B.  Ullian 
Mrs  Abbott  Payson  Usher 
Mrs  John  H.  Van  Vleck 
Mr  Gordon  F.  Vawter 
John  A.  Volpe  Fund 
Mrs  Roland  Von  Weber 
Mrs  Cushing  Vose 
Mrjeptha  H.  Wade 
Mrs  Charles  F.  Walcott 
Mrs  Richard  D.  Walker 
Mrs  J.  M.  Waller 

continued  on  next  page 


Mrs  Howland  Walter 

Mr  &  Mrs  Miles  Wambaugh 

Mrs  Sheldon  E.  Wardwell 

Leo  Wasserman  Foundation 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Wechsler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Sinclair  Weeks 

Dr  &  Mrs  Claude  E.  Welch 

Mrs  James  O.  Welch 

Mrs  A.  Turner  Wells 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Wells 

Mrs  Barret  Wendell  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Werly 

Mrs  Lyon  Weyburn 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  Wheatland 


Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  T.  Wheeler 

Miss  Eunice  Wheeler 

Mrs  Howard  Wheeler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Miss  Mary  L.  Wheeler 

Miss  Mary  S.  Wheeler 

Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  K.  White 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  N.  White 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richardson  White 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  C.  Whiting 

Mrs  John  R.  Whitney  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Wiese 

Mrs  Benjamin  Wilcox 

Mr  &  Mrs  Amos  N.  Wilder 


Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Mr  Alexander  W.  Williams 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  B.  Williams  Jr 

Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  H.  Willis 

Miss  Ruby  Willis 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alfred  Willmann 

Sarah  T.  Winthrop  Memorial  Fund 

Mr  William  F.  Wiseman 

Mrs  Oliver  Wolcott 

Mr  Cornelius  A.  Wood 

Mr  George  L.  Wrenn  II 

Mrs  Cyril  Wynne 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Zildjian 


Direct  from  his  sensational 
opening  of  the  Met  Season 

SHERRILL  MILNES  in  Recital 

Merrimack  College  Chapel 
Sunday,  October  18      8:30  P.M. 


Program  to  include  selections  by  Bach,  Mozart, 
Wolf,  Ravel,  Tschaikowsky  and  others. 

Reserved  seats  $4.00.  General  Admission 
$2.50.  Students  and  Faculties,  $2.50  and 
$1.50 

Tickets  on  sale  at  the  College  Library  or  by 
writing  Celebrity  Series,  Box  893,  Merrimack 
College,  No.  Andover,  Mass.  01845.  Enclose  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  and  make 
checks  payable  to  Merrimack  College. 

Other  events  in  series: 

THE  WORLD  OF  GILBERT  &  SULLIVAN, 
featuring  stars  of  D'Oyly  Carte  fame,  Decem- 
ber 4,  8:00  P.M.;  LILI  KRAUS,  March  26, 
8:00  P.M.;  THE  NATIONAL  SHAKESPEARE 
COMPANY  in  OEDIPUS  REX,  May  7,  8:00 
P.M.  Season  subscriptions  at  $11.00  and  $7.00 
and,  for  students  and  faculties,  $5.00  and 
$3.00.  Individual  tickets  for  these  three  events 
at  $3.00  and  $2.00  and,  for  students  and 
faculties,  $1.50  and  $1.00.  For  information 
write  address  above  or  telephone  688-6175. 

The  Merrimack  Campus  is  only  35  minutes 
from  downtown  Boston.  Take  Interstate  93  to 
route  125.  Campus  is  just  north  of  junction  of 
routes  125  and  114.  Ample  free  parking. 
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The 
Mariachis 
from 
Mexico  City 
are  back  again 

to  open  Boston's  newest  Supper  Club. 

Entertainment  nightly  except  Monday 
from  8  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  With  the  same 
excellent  food  and  service,  a  restau- 
rant with  great  atmosphere  for 
dining  and  dancing.  Special 
late-nite  menu  from  10  P.M.  to 
midnight.  Cover  charge:  $1.25 
from  9  P.M.  til  midnight. 
Sat.  from  8  P.M. 
491-3600  /  Free  parking 


Scarpa 

If  it's  award-winning  and  Italian,  it's  Scarpa. 
Scarpa,  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Saarinen,  Wegner, 
Eames.  All  the  great  names  in  contemporary  de- 
sign get  along  very  well  together  on  two  floors  at 
116  Harvard  Street,  Brookline.  (617)566-8400. 

Contemporary  Interiors 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


A  SELECTION   OF   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony  no.  9  in  C 


LSC 

3115 


under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 
Violin  concerto  no.  2  (Silverstein)  with 
STRAVINSKY     Violin  concerto 


2643 
2852 


CARTER 

Piano  concerto  (Lateiner)  with 

COLGRASS 

As  quiet  as 


3001 


FINE 

Symphony  1962  (conducted  by  Fine);  Serious  song; 

Toccata  concertante 


2829 


KODALY 

Hary  Janos  suite;  Peacock  variations 


2859 


PROKOFIEV 

Symphony  no.  3;  Scythian  suite 

Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  6 

Music  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 

Piano  concertos  nos.  1  and  2  (Browning) 

Piano  concertos  nos.  3  and  4  (Browning) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  (Hollander)  with 

Violin  concerto  no.  1  (Friedman) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  (Browning)  with 

WEILL     Suite  from  'The  threepenny  opera' 
Violin  concerto  no.  2  (Perlman)  with 

SIBELIUS     Violin  concerto  (Perlman) 
Symphony-concerto  for  cello  (Mayes)  with 

FAURE     Elegie 


2934 
2707 
2834 
2994 
2897 
3019 
2732 

3121 

2962 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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hcmdwoven  area  rugs 


Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


-HIGHEST  INTEREST- 
ANYWHERE  gssw? URED 

CHOICE   OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


2-10  years 
$1,000  minimum 


1      ^0  Regu'ar 

a 


f*        Savings 


5 


». 


1-10  years 
$1,000  minimum 


annual  rate 

$100,000 

minimum 

1*3  years 


y. 


90  Day  Notice 
Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:  347  WASHINGTON  STREET  -  PHONE  CO  57020 
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ORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 
CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by 

PETER  USTINOV 

ALBUM  ONE 

BEETHOVEN 
Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

BRAHMS 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

CARTER 
Woodwind  quintet 

COPLAND 
Vitebsk 

FINE 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

MOZART 

Flute  quartet  in  D    K.  285 

ALBUM  TWO 

BRAHMS 

Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

COLGRASS 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

HAIEFF 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

MOZART 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 
in  E  flat  K.  452 

POULENC 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

SCHUBERT 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

VILLA-LOBOS 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and 

bassoon 


RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

RICHARD  GOODE    guest  artist 

ALBUM  THREE 

BRAHMS 

Piano  trio  in  B     op.  8 

DAHL 

Duettino  concertante  for  flute 

and  percussion 

MARTINI) 
Nonet 

POULENC 
Sextet 

SCHUBERT 
'Trout'  quintet 

WEBERN 
Concerto     op.  24 


DQfJBdD 


LMBZ/D 


before  symphony  ...  - 

SSlfflXICOS 

Gracious  dining  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  elegant  past.  Enjoy 

traditional  cuisine  expertly  prepared.  Nightly  from 

5  to  10  PM.  Saturday  'til  11.  Park  free  .  .  .  and  after  dinner, 

we'll  be  happy  to  drive  you  to  Symphony  Hall  in  either 

our  1938  Rolls  Royce  or  our  London  Taxi.  And  after 

Symphony  .  .  .  make  it  Diamond  Jim's  for  your  favorite 

libation.  For  reservations,  call  Henry  At  Boston's 

most  convenient  meeting  place. 

THE  LENOX 

\  Boylston  at  Exeter  St. 

\\  Tel.  536-5300 


BUCW1NOHAM  CORPORATION 


T.O. 


CO. 


jlJJjiJijjiJiiJiiiiiiiijjiiiim 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


CWi 


we 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

Wor  fProof 

CALL   426-5050 


51  MELCHER  ST.,  BOSTON 

T.o.EISIISOlca 


Gfeanseps 
@£  Bine  Gtetoes 

and  feuseteld 
Fumi^iR@sfep> 
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JEWELERS 


Watches  By: 
Omega  •  Rolex 


HICHAM  M-  MNA»inc 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley   237-2730 


Silver  By: 

Tiffany  &  Co.  •  George  Jensen 

Kirk  •  Tuttle 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


HUNTINGTON    AVENUE     CORKIOOK 


STEREO    8  TAPES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 

Leonore  Overture  no.  3 


R8S-1058 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  1 


R8S-1030 


BRAHMS 


Symphonies  nos.  3  and  4 


R8S-5055 


MAHLER 


MAHLER 


Symphony  no.  1 
Symphony  no.  6 


R8S-1080 


R8S-5038 


PROKOFIEV 


Music   from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 


R8S-1088 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV     Suite  from  'Le  coq  d'or' 
STRAVINSKY  Suite  from  'L'oiseau  de  feu' 


R8S-1031 


STRAUSS 


Dance  of  the  seven  veils, 
interlude  and  final  scene  from 
Salome;  Awakening  scene  from 
The  Egyptian  Helen  (with  Leontyne 
Price) 


R8S-1042 


under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
BERLIOZ  Munch  conducts  Berlioz 


R8S-5050 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
STRAUSS 


Romeo  and  Juliet  ( 
Till  Eulenspiegel    ) 


R8S-1018 


under  the  direction  of  PIERRE  MONTEUX 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  no.  4 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


MBIM 


185 


R8S-1019 


FIRST  RECORDINGS  BY  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 
OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  AND  BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRAS  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAM- 
BER PLAYERS 


Subscribers  to  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
have  received  by  mail  recently  the  offering  of  a  special  issue  of  the 
first  records  made  by  the  Orchestra  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  A 
number  of  advance  copies  of  the  recordings,  which  were  made  earlier 
this  year  in  Symphony  Hall,  recently  arrived  in  Boston.  Those  who  have 
heard  them  have  found  their  musical  and  technical  quality  most 
impressive. 


All  subscribers  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  Deutsche  Grammophon's 
private  offer  to  buy  the  first  two  records  by  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  which  are  packed 
together  in  a  special  album  containing  also  an  illustrated  booklet  of 
program  and  historical  notes. 


The  album  is  available  in  this  form  only  to  Symphony  subscribers,  who 
will  surely  want  this  historical  souvenir  both  to  keep  for  themselves 
and  to  give  to  their  friends.  It  will  be  many  people's  choice  for  a 
unique  Christmas  present  this  season,  since  the  special  package  is  not 
available  to  the  general  public.  (The  single  records  will  of  course  be 
sold  in  regular  packaging  in  the  record  stores.) 


Meanwhile  the  first  Boston  Pops  record  on  the  Polydor  label  has  been 
released  to  the  record  stores  (Polydor  Incorporated  is  the  American 
affiliate  of  Deutsche  Grammophon).  Arthur  Fiedler  conducts  selections 
from  famous  Broadway  musicals  (Hair,  Company,  Man  of  La  Mancha  and 
Fiddler  on  the  roof).  Performance  and  recorded  sound  are  again  of  the 
highest  quality. 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


Friday  afternoon  October  23  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  24  1970  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DVVYER     flute 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA     trumpet 

CHESTER  SCHMITZ     tuba 


LOPATNIKOFF 

BACH 

M.  HAYDN 

VAUGHAN 

WILLIAMS 

STRAVINSKY 


Festival  overture 

Suite  no.  2  in  B  minor     S.  1067 

Trumpet  concerto  no.  4  in  C 


Tuba  concerto 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Next  week  the  Orchestra  leaves  Boston  for  the  first  tour  of  the  season, 
and  will  give  concerts  in  New  York  at  Philharmonic  Hall  and  Carnegie 
Hall.  William  Steinberg  will  conduct. 

The  next  concerts  in  the  Friday-Saturday  series  take  place  in  two  weeks' 
time.  Three  of  the  pieces  on  Mr  Steinberg's  program  have  not  been 
played  by  the  Orchestra  before.  Nikolai  Lopatnikoff,  several  of  whose 
works  were  given  their  world  premiere  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  Serge  Koussevitzky,  wrote  Festival  overture  ten  years  ago  on  a 
commission  from  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company. 

Not  only  will  the  Orchestra  be  playing  Michael  Haydn's  Trumpet  con- 
certo for  the  first  time,  but  it  will  also  be  the  first  piece  by  the  famous 
Haydn's  younger  brother  ever  to  be  performed  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. Vaughan  Williams'  Tuba  concerto,  a  work  written  in  1954, 
towards  the  end  of  the  composer's  life,  will  also  be  a  first  performance 
by  the  Orchestra.  The  three  soloists  in  the  next  concerts  are  all  principal 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

The  concert  on  Friday  October  23  will  end  about  3.45,  that  on  Saturday 
October  24  about  10.15. 

Friday  afternoon  October  30  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  31  1970  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 
SCHOENBERG 
STRAVINSKY 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  no.  8  in  F     op.  93 

Five  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  16 

Renard  (1922) 

Divertissement  from  'Swan  lake'  -  Act  3 
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BEETHOVEN   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


Symphony  no.  1    / 
Symphony  no.  8    ) 

Symphony  no.  2  [ 

Music  from  The  creatures  of  Prometheus'  ) 

Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 


Symphony  no.  4 
Leonore  Overture  no.  2 


LSC 

3098 

3032 
2644 
3006 


Symphony  no.  6 

Symphony  no.  7 

Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  9   (Marsh,  Veasey,   Domingo, 

Milnes,  Chorus  Pro  Musica,  New  England 

Conservatory  Chorus) 

with  SCHOENBERG'S  A  survivor  from  Warsaw 


Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 


2  records 


3074 
2969 

7055 

3013 


Piano  concerto  no.  3  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  4  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  'Emperor'  (Rubinstein) 

under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Violin  concerto  (Heifetz) 

Symphony  no.  5 

with  SCHUBERT'S  Symphony  no.  8 
Symphony  no.  9  (Price,  Forrester,  Poleri, 

Tozzi,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus) 
Overtures:  Fidelio,  Leonore  no.  3,  Coriolan 
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2947 

2848 

2733 
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1992 

Victrola 

1035 

Victrola 

2  records 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  IMITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES  —  REPERTOIRE 
June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133}  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 


GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  —  PIANO 
Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.  Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma  Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336  27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 


RUTH   POLLEN 

GLASS 

Teacher  of 

Speech 

•  in  Industry          • 

in 

Education 

•   in  Therapy          • 

in 

Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square 

Kl  7-8817 

MINNIE 

WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall           1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.              Tel:  232-2430 

LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 
Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


46  The  Fenway 


KE  6-0726 
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A  SELECTION   OF  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony  no.  9  in  C 


LSC 

3115 


under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  6;  Slavonic  dances  no.  2  and  8 


3017 


HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  93;  Symphony  no.  96  'The  Miracle' 


3030 


MENDELSSOHN 

Incidental  music  to  A  midsummer  night's  dream 
(Peardon,  Metropolitan  Opera  Chorus) 


2673 


MOZART 

Symphony  no.  36  'Linz';  Symphony  no.  39 

Symphony  no.  41  'The  Jupiter';  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Requiem  Mass  (for  President  John  F.  Kennedy)  (2  records) 


3097 
2694 
7030 


RAVEL 

Piano  concerto  in  G  (Hollander)  with 
DELLO  JOIO     Fantasy  and  variations 


2667 


STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben 

Salome  excerpts;  Egyptian  Helen  excerpts  (Price) 


2641 
2849 


STRAVINSKY 
Firebird  suite  with 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV     'Le  coq  d'or'  suite 


2725 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Dichter) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman)  with 
DVORAK     Romance  (Perlman) 


2681 
2954 
3014 
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1970-71   BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

■  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


MARTHA  GRAHAM  DANCE  COMPANY 

3  Performances  in  John  Hancock  Hall  — Oct.  16,  17 
Friday  and  Saturday  Evenings  and  Saturday  Matinee 

3   DIFFERENT  PROGRAMS 

BOX-OFFICE  OPEN  10  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  -  Phone  HA  1-2000 

FRI.  EVE.  OCT.  23  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

I  SOLISTI  Dl  ZAGREB 


with 


The  Famous  Yugoslavian  Chamber  Ensemble 
UEklDVIf     CTEDVItlf?      Director  and 

ncNKYIv   alEKTNy    vio/in  So/oisf 


Tickets:   $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50  now  on  sale 

Bach,  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Major;    Mozart,  Violin  Concerto  in  A  Major,  K.  219; 
Vivaldi,  The  Seasons. 


SAT.  EVE.  OCT.  24 


JORDAN  HALL 


JULIAN  BREAM 


Superb  British  Guitarist-Lutenist 

Tickets  now  on  sale  —  Phone  KE  6-2412 


SUN.  OCT.  25  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

LOS  ANGELES  PHILHARMONIC 

ZUBIN   MEHTA,  Conductor 

Tickets  now  on  sale 

Haydn,  Symphony  No.  96  in  D  "Miracle";    Bartok,  Suite  from   the  Ballet,    "The 
Miraculous  Mandarin"  Op.  19;    Strauss,  Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53. 


FRI.  EVE.  OCT.  30 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BEVERLY  SILLS 


World  Renowned  Soprano 

Tickets:   $6.50,  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50  now  on  sale 


SUN.  NOV.  1  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

AN   EXTRAORDINARY  EVENT! 
YVONNE     LORIOD,    Eminent  French  Pianist 

in  joint  recital  with     OLIVIER    MESSIAEN 

Program  of  Mozart,  Debussy,  Messiaen 
Tickets:   $6,  $5,  $4.50,  $3.50  now  on  sale 


OFFICIAL  PIANO 


Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


The  Sound  Investment 
for  Your  Child 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY  4 


1970-1971 
NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL.  T1LSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 
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THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.   BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 
JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
THEODORE  P.   FERRIS 


FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 
HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 


SIDNEY  R.   RABB 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development   Director 


HARRY  J.   KRAUT 

Associate   Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 

MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 
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long,  lean  and  flippy 
-our  new  camisole  look! 

It's  really  a  one-piece  dress! 
The  top,  styled  with  crisp,  clean, 
long  and  lean  lines,  looking 
simply  great  over  the  dancing 
pleated  skirt.  Dress  up  or  down. 
In  double-knit  Celanese  acetate. 
Brown  or  blue.  Misses'  sizes.  $46. 
Sportswear. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL    •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER 
■  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA  «  Bl 
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THE   BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAMT.  COLLIER  Chairman 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM  Vice-Chair  man 
LEONARD  KAPLAN  Secretary 


VERNON  ALDEN 
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Feel  like 
a  Tsarina  in 
VICTOR   JORIS' 
FUR-BORDERED 

MIDI   COAT 

An  elegant  look  in  black  melton 

ivith  black,  dyed  Canadian  fox. 
French  Shops,  seventh  floov 
Filene's  Boston. 
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first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 

The  Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Marylou  Speaker 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Hironaka  Sugie* 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate 
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Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
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Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
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Carol  Procter 
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William  Stokking 
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Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 


Director 

Conductor 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 

*member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 

exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 
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personal  trust 
services 

Are  "the  usual"  trust  services  what  you  really  want . .  .  for  yourself 
.  .  .  for  your  family? 

Many  banks  have  departments  that  can  give  you  the  usual  trust  services. 
But  we've  been  specializing  in  the  business  of  trusts  for  nearly  a 
century.  Now,  to  add  even  greater  scope,  we're  a  major  component  of 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC.'s  national  organization  devoted  to  the 
imaginative  management  of  capital.  With  investment  counsel  affiliates 
around  the  country  ...  an  economic  consulting  group  headed  by  Pierre 
Rinfret,  advisor  to  government  and  industry  ...  a  management 
consulting  group  with  international  capabilities.  Few,  if  any,  trust 
companies  can  offer  this  range  of  supporting  capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or  write 
John  B.  Harriman,  Vice  President. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7760 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES  •  TRUST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES  •  INVESTMENT  RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT    CONSULTING 
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NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 


Friday  afternoon  October  23  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  24  1970  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


LOPATNIKOFF       Festival  overture     op.  40 

first  performance  in  Boston 


BACH 


Suite  no.  2  in  B  minor     S.  1067 

Ouverture 

Rondeau 

Sarabande 

Bourree  1  -  bourree  2 

Polonaise-  double 

Menuet 

Badinerie 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER     flute 


M.  HAYDN  Trumpet  concerto  in  C 

Adagio 
Allegro  molto 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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VAUGHAN 

WILLIAMS  Tuba  concerto  in  F  minor 

Prelude:  allegro  moderato 
Romanza:  andante  sostenuto 
Rondo  alia  tedesca:  allegro 

CHESTER  SCHMITZ 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


intermission 


STRAVINSKY  Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 

Part  one:  The  adoration  of  the  earth 
Introduction  -  Auguries  of  spring  (Dances  of  the 
young  girls)  -  Mock  abduction  -  Spring  Khorovod 
(Round  dance)  -  Games  of  the  rival  clans  -  Proces- 
sion of  the  wise  elder  -  Adoration  of  the  earth  (wise 
elder)  -  Dance  of  the  earth 

Part  two:  The  sacrifice 

Introduction  -  Mystical  circles  of  the  young  girls - 
Glorification  of  the  chosen  victim  -  The  summoning 
of  the  ancients  -  Ritual  of  the  ancients  -  Sacrificial 
dance   (the  chosen  victim) 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.50;  that  on  Saturday  about  10.20 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA  RECORDS 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241   ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training       •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,   10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President 


Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON; 

SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP.; 

AFFILIATE;  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &.  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


^dJM^^F^ 


"My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?* 
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Get  into  Converse- 
Hodgman  hunting  & 

fishing  gear 

earlu. 

the 


Pros  like  Curt  Gowdy 
and  Joe  Brooks,  stars  of 
ABC-TV's  "American 
Sportsman"  and  "Wide  World 
of  Sports"  They've  hunted 
and  fished  'round  the  world  in 
Converse-Hodgman  gear.  Come 
see  for  yourself  why  they  pick 
Converse-Hodgman.  Footwear  with 
exclusive  "Captive  Heat"  con- 
struction. Parka  fishing  shirts  with 
the  sit-down  skirt.  Nylon  clothing 
made  extra  comfortable  and 
weather-resistant  with  exclusive 
Horcolite  coating.  Why  work  up  to 
Converse-Hodgman  .  .  .  start  out 
like  a  pro. 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 


9T{aflanna/(nc. 

y/ie  J/vi/sseav  s/oi/se  cfjuos/o/i 


you'll  brighten  fall  evenings 

In  this  kaleidoscope  of  pattern  and 
color.  Choose  shocking  pink  or  Bristol 
blue  predominating.  Sizes  8-18. 
$56.00. 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


So  said  a  college  musk:  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-POST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

ffaann  Sc  Hamlin 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 

81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 


ME 


furniture 


"I  don't  know  her  name, 
but  that's  a  Nanf elt  fur." 


People  wear  all 

kinds  of  furs  to  the 

theater.  But  the 

Nanfelt  fur  never 

goes  unnoticed 

When  you  meet 

Ken  Nanfelt,  you'll 

know  why. 

He  knows  the  right 

decision  can't  be 

rushed.  So  he  built  a  store 

in  the  country,  the 

Country  Fur  Shop  at  Lakeville. 

Ken  has  more  room  in  the  country. 

And  more  time  to  show  you  his 

beautiful  furs. 

So  don't  be  surprised  if  he  brings  out 

his  entire  collection.  He's  only  trying 

to  make  your  selection  perfect. 

Ken  Nanfelt  likes  to  take  a  little 

extra  time. 

And  it  shows. 


K&s 


en  Nanfelt  Furs 


COUNTRY  FUR  SHOP 

Route  79  -  Lakeville 

Phone:  (617)  947-6400 
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Armando  Ghitalla 

Principal  Trumpet, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

.  .  .  refinement  with  a  virtuoso  technique  .  .  . 

.  .  .  nuances  and  shading  without  equal. 

Soloist  on  Oct.  23  and  24  in  Sinfonia  by  Michael  Haydn. 

Hear  this  recorded  by  Mr.  Ghitalla,  along  with  Quiet  City 

by  Aaron  Copland  and  Mirage  by  Robert  Selig,  with  the 

Chamber    Orchestra   of    Copenhagen    conducted    by   John 

Moriarty. 

CAMBRIDGE  CRS  2823 

Mr.  Ghitalla's  other  solo  records: 

Concerto   by   Hummel,    Pierre   Monteux   conducting,    and 
Concertos  by  Molter  and  Albrechtsberger,  Harold  Farber- 
man  conducting,  with  the  Boston  Chamber  Ensemble  (mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony) . 
CAMBRIDGE  CRS  1819 

Cantatas  for  Soprano  and  Trumpet  by  Bach  and  Scarlatti, 
with  Carole  Bogard  and  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Copen- 
hagen, John  Moriarty,  conductor. 
CAMBRIDGE  CRS  2710 

These  records  are  available  at  Book  Clearing  House  in 
Boston,  Briggs  &  Briggs,  Discount  Records,  Harvard  Coop 
and  Minuteman  in  Cambridge  and  Concord  Music  Co., 
Concord,  or  direct  from 


473  Washington  St.,  Wellesley,  Mass.  02181 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. He  designed  and  built  the  interior. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


/formJ!rttmccc£> 

Ls  Life  Insurance 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


the  mood  is 

young  and  romantic 

Jonny  Herbert's  charming 
little  gypsy  steals  the 
scene  in  sleek,  border-printed 
nylon  matte  jersey  .  .  .  long- 
sleeve  dirndl-skirt  dress  with 
brief  bolero:   black  with  soft 
melange  of  colors,  8  to  12,  90.00 


SECOND   FLOOR 
BOSTON   STORE 
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Debussy:  Three  Sonatas 

Violin  and  Piano  *  Cello  and  Piano 

Flute,  Viola  and  Harp  •  "Syrinx" 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


I 


Meet  the  Bostonians— now,  in  their  premiere  performances,  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

To  begin  our  association  we  went  straight  to  Symphony  Hall,  America's  most 
acoustically  perfect  auditorium.  We  brought  with  us  our  team  of  award-winning 
recording  technicians  and  over  three  tons  of  the  finest  equipment  in  the  world. 

To  capture  the  sound  of  "the  Boston"  in  a  fresh  new  way. 

The  Deutsche  Grammophon  way. 

The  results?  Three  extraordinary  albums. 

As  you  want  them.  On  disc.  On  MusiCassette,  8-track  cartridge  and  open  reel. 

The  dazzling  Italian  conductor  CLAUDIO  ABBADO  leading  the  Symphony  in  lush 
interpretations  of  Ravel  and  Debussy. 

The  brilliant  young  American  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  on  the  podium,  evoking 
the  complex  individualism  of  Ives  and  Ruggles. 

The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  painting  the  delicate  moods  and 
impressionistic  textures  of  Debussy. 

An  historical   introduction  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time. 

Again. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  exclusively  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 

Deutsche  Grammophon  Records,  MusiCassettes  and  8-Track  Cartridges,  are  distributed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated;  in  Canada  by  Polydor  Records  Canada  Ltd. 
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NIKOLAI  LOPATNIKOFF 
Festival  overture  op.  40 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Lopatnikoff  was  born  in  Reval,  Estonia,  on  March  16  1903.  Festival  overture  was 
composed  on  a  commission  from  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  and  first 
performed  on  October  12  1960  by  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Paul  Paray. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  triangle,  tambourine, 
wood  block,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  piano,  harp  and  strings. 

One  of  Nikolai  Lopatnikoff's  most  enthusiastic  champions  during  the 
earlier  years  of  his  career  was  Serge  Koussevitzky.  When  the  composer 
had  just  passed  his  twenty-fifth  birthday  Koussevitzky  conducted  the 
world  premiere  of  the  Scherzo  op.  10.  During  the  following  years  the 
conductor  led  the  Boston  Symphony  in  several  other  first  performances 
of  Lopatnikoff's  works,  among  them  the  Second  symphony  (1939),  the 
Violin  concerto  (1942),  with  Richard  Burgin  as  soloist,  and  the  Con- 
certino for  orchestra  (1944),  which  was  commissioned  by  the  Kousse- 
vitzky Music  Foundation  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  conductor's 
late  wife  Natalie.  In  1960  Charles  Munch  conducted  Music  for  orches- 
tra op.  39,  the  piece  which  immediately  preceded  Festival  overture 
in  order  of  composition. 

Nikolai  Lopatnikoff  studied  originally  at  the  St  Petersburg  Conservatory, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  1917  revolution  he  left  Russia,  and  went  to  Helsinki. 
Later  he  moved  on  to  Germany,  where  he  was  to  study  piano  with 
Willi  Rehberg,  and  composition  with  Ernst  Toch  and  Hermann  Grabner. 
But  his  first  achievement  was  a  degree  in  engineering  from  the  Karlsruhe 
Institute  of  Technology.  Meanwhile  he  was  becoming  known  as  a  com- 
poser, and  as  early  as  1925  had  his  First  Piano  concerto  performed  in 
Cologne.  Like  so  many  other  musicians  of  his  generation,  Lopatnikoff 
traveled  from  country  to  country  seeking  a  new  home  during  the  thirties: 
he  left  Germany  as  the  Nazis  were  taking  over,  and  returned  for  a  time 
to  Finland,  where  he  received  advice  from  Sibelius,  then  moved  to 
Paris,  and  in  1934  settled  in  London.  Five  years  later  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  made  his  home  in  New  York.  He  became  an  American 
citizen  in  1944,  and  the  following  year  was  invited  to  be  Professor  of 
composition  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  in  Pittsburgh. 
Lopatnikoff's  ties  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  were  further 
strengthened  in  1946  when  he  was  guest  composer  in  the  composition 
department  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  During  the 
past  twenty-five  years  he  has  received  many  awards  and  honors,  among 
them  two  Guggenheim  fellowships,  a  grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  and  membership  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters.  He  is  now  Professor  of  composition  at  Pittsburgh's  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University. 

Lopatnikoff  composed  Festival  overture  during  the  summer  of  1960  at 
the  Huntington  Hartford  Foundation  in  Pacific  Palisades,  California.  As 
Professor  Frederick  Dorian  has  pointed  out  in  his  notes  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  the  work  is  one  of  the  first  examples,  if  not  the  very  first, 
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of  a  new  kind  of  patronage  by  which  one  branch  of  industry  greets 
another  by  means  of  a  commissioned  work  of  art.  In  this  case  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  commissioned  the  Overture  as  a  salute 
to  the  automobile  industry  of  the  United  States.  The  Detroit  Symphony, 
the  natural  choice  for  the  premiere,  performed  the  Overture  for  the 
first  time  almost  exactly  ten  years  ago. 

In  a  note  which  appeared  originally  in  the  programs  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  of  January  1961,  Professor  Lopatnikoff  wrote  of  Festival 
overture  as  follows: 

'The  music  seeks  to  reflect  the  atmosphere  of  a  festive  occasion  in 
general,  without  being  in  any  way  descriptive  or  specific.  The  eleven 
minute  long  composition  is  clearly  divided  into  three  sections. 

"1.  After  a  few  measures  of  introductory  nature,  the  horns  and  trumpets 
present  a  theme  which  is  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  course  of 
the  work.  The  subsequent  thematic  material  in  the  first  part  is  of  a 
generally  vigorous  and  energetic  character,  culminating  in  a  climax 
which  leads  the  way  to  the  quiet  contrasting  middle  part. 

'2.  The  subdued  sonorities  of  this  section  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
preceding  orchestral  texture.  Solo  woodwinds  and  the  string  choir  carry 
the  materials  of  this  lyrical  interlude  until  it  fades  out  in  a  bass  clarinet 
solo. 

'3.  A  distant  solo  drum  rhythm  announces  the  transition  to  the  third 
part  with  its  return  to  the  lively  mood  of  the  opening.  The  motives  of 
the  first  part  are  here  developed  and  manipulated  until  the  music 
reaches  an  explosive  tension  relieved  by  the  transition  to  the  Coda. 
The  musical  ideas  of  the  Coda  are  treated  in  a  concertante  manner 
with  solo  woodwinds  and  the  piano  coming  to  the  fore.  The  pace  of 
the  music  quickens  continuously  and  relentlessly  towards  the  end,  and 
the  Overture  concludes  in  a  buoyant  and  exuberant  mood/ 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

The  system  started  last  season  by  which  unsold  tickets  to  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  made  available  to  students  at  a  flat  rate  of  $3 
will  continue  during  the  present  season.  The  system  operates  as  follows: 
ten  minutes  before  the  starting  time  of  each  concert  those  tickets  re- 
maining unsold,  as  well  as  those  returned  by  subscribers,  will  be  offered 
at  $3  each  (whatever  the  original  printed  price)  to  students  who  show 
college  identification  cards. 

This  is  one  of  the  several  ways  in  which  the  Orchestra  is  encouraging 
young  people  to  come  to  Symphony  Hall  and  attend  live  concerts.  To 
help  this  scheme  work  as  effectively  as  possible,  the  management  renews 
its  appeal  to  subscribers  unable  to  attend  any  of  their  concerts  to  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  release  their  tickets  for  resale.  Details  of 
the  resale  scheme  are  printed  regularly  in  the  Symphony  program. 
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JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 
Suite  no.  2  in  B  minor     S.  1067 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Bach  was  born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21  1685;  he  died  in  Leipzig  on  July  28  1750. 
It  is  not  known  exactly  when  he  composed  the  Second  suite.  The  first  per- 
formance by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  February  12  1886; 
Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra 
in  Boston  were  given  in  December  1961,  when  Ernest  Ansermet  was  guest  con- 
ductor and  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  was  soloist. 

Bach's  four  orchestral  suites  are  usually  attributed  to  the.  period 
(1717-1723)  in  which  he  was  Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold 
of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Albert  Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong 
to  the  subsequent  Leipzig  years,  for  Bach  included  them  in  the  per- 
formances of  the  Telemann  Musical  Society,  which  he  conducted  from 
the  years  1729  to  1736,  and  Karl  Geiringer  has  made  the  point  that  'the 
three  trumpets  prescribed  in  the  scores  of  no.  3  and  no.  4  exceeded 
the  orchestral  resources  at  the  Cothen  court'.  But  the  larger  part  of  his 
instrumental  music  belongs  to  the  years  at  Cothen  where  the  Prince  not 
only  patronized  but  practised  this  department  of  the  art  —  it  is  said  that 
he  could  acquit  himself  more  than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola 
da  gamba,  and  the  clavier.  It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that 
Bach  composed  most  of  his  chamber  music,  half  of  the  Well-tempered 
Clavier,  the  inventions.  Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of 
Brandenburg  at  this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts 
and  performed  them  at  Cothen. 

The  suites,  partitas  and  'overtures',  so  titled   by  Bach,  were  no  more 
than   variants   upon   the   suite   form.   When    Bach    labeled   each    of   his 
orchestral  suites  as  an  'ouverture',  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
ouverture  of  Lully  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely 
regarded,  had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with 
a  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and 
a  reprise.  To  this  'overture'  were  sometimes  added,  even   at  operatic 
performances,  a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and 
integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several 
dance   movements,   were   often   performed   at   concerts,    retaining   the 
title  of  the  more  extended  and  impressive  'opening'  movement.  Georj; 
Muffat  introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him 
Bach  held  to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extendec 
and  elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

'The  introductions  are  monumental  movements,'  Albert  Schweitzer  ha 
written,  'all  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  French  overture.  They  begi 
with  a  stately  section;  to  this  succeeds  a  long  and  brilliant  allegro;  at  th 
end  the  slow  section  returns.  When  Mendelssohn,  in  1830,  played  t 
the  old  Goethe,  on  the  piano,  the  overture  of  the  first  of  the  two  suite 
in  D  major,  the  poet  thought  he  saw  a  number  of  well-dressed  peop' 
walking  in  stately  fashion  down  a  great  staircase.  In  1838  Mendelssoh 
succeeded  in  getting  the  "overtures"  performed  by  the  orchestra  at  tr 
Gewandhaus,  Leipzig.  It  was  the  first  performance  of  any  of  the 
splendid  works  since  Bach's  death.' 

The  grave  introductory  measures  of  the  first  movement,  given  to  t' 
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combined  group,  are  followed  by  a  lively  fugue,  the  development  of 
which  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  florid  passages  for  the  flute  which 
here  first  emerges  as  a  solo  instrument.  In  the  Rondo,  which  is  an  unusual 
form  with  Bach,  the  voice  of  the  flute  is  matched  with  the  strings.  In 
the  Sarabande,  the  cellos  follow  the  flute  theme  in  canonic  imitation. 
The  second  of  the  two  Bourrees  again  projects  the  flute  in  the  recurring 
ornamental  figuration  which  gives  the  suite  so  much  of  its  charm.  The 
flute  is  again  so  treated  in  the  Double  (or  variant)  of  the  Polonaise.  The 
Minuet  has  the  usual  two  sections,  but  no  trio.  The  Badinerie,  a  lively 
presto  movement,  is  characteristic  of  its  composer.  (The  first  suite  ends 
with  two  'passepieds' ,  the  third  with  a  gigue,  the  fourth  with  a  vivo 
entitled  ' Rejouissance' '.) 


MICHAEL  HAYDN 

Trumpet  concerto  in  C 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Johann  Michael  Haydn  was  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  September  14 
1737;  he  died  at  Salzburg  on  August  10  1806.  He  wrote  the  Concerto  in  1763. 

The  instrumentation:  solo  trumpet,  2  flutes,  strings  and   keyboard  continuo. 

Michael  Haydn  received  several  offers  during  his  career  from  the  house 
of  Breitkopf  und  Hartel,  who  were  anxious  to  publish  his  music.  For 
some  reason  he  refused,  so  that  when  he  died  his  music  remained  for 
the  most  part  in  manuscript.  One  wonders  whether  his  work  would  be 
better  known  today  had  he  followed  the  example  of  his  more  canny 
and  energetic  elder  brother,  who  had  no  inhibitions  about  publishing 
and  selling  his  music. 

In  the  early  years  of  their  lives  Michael's  star  seemed  to  shine  brighter 
than  Joseph's.  He  followed  his  brother  to  the  choir  school  of  St 
Stephen's  Cathedral  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  thought  the  more  talented 
of  the  two:  he  had  a  beautiful  treble  voice  with  the  extraordinary  range 
of  three  octaves.  When  Joseph's  voice  began  to  change,  Michael  became 
the  favored  soloist.  (It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
herself  a  good  amateur  singer,  who  took  great  interest  in  the  cathedral 
choir,  is  said  to  have  remarked  of  Joseph,  'That  boy  doesn't  sing;  he 
crows  like  a  cock.')  Michael  was  the  better  scholar,  and  progressed  so 
well  in  his  organ  studies  that  he  would  occasionally  deputize  for  the 
cathedral  organist.  Both  boys  incidentally  were  self-taught  composers. 

Joseph  was  thrown  out  of  St  Stephen's  after  the  famous  'pig-tail'  inci- 
dent. He  had  literally  nowhere  to  go,  and  only  luck  kept  him  from 
begging  on  the  streets.  As  it  was,  he  spent  several  years  in  considerable 
poverty.  Michael  was  more  fortunate.  It  seems  that  he  went  to  Hungary 
in  about  1754,  and  three  years  later,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  became  musi- 
cal  director  and   concertmaster  to   the   Bishop   of   Grosswardein.   The 
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bishop's  uncle  was  Sigismund  Count  Schrattenbach,  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  who  in  1762  appointed  the  young  man  his  own  musical  direc- 
tor and  concertmaster.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  Michael  Haydn  made 
Salzburg  his  home.  In  1768  he  married  Maria  Magdalena  Lipp,  daughter 
of  the  cathedral  organist  and  a  singer  at  the  court,  who  had  sung  the 
part  of  'Divine  Mercy'  in  the  1767  performance  of  an  oratorio  called 
Die  Schuldigkeit  des  ersten  Gebots  (The  observance  of  the  first  com- 
mandment). The  composer  was  the  ten-year-old  Mozart. 

In  1771  Archbishop  Sigismund  died.  In  his  memory  Haydn  wrote  a  fine 
requiem  mass,  a  work  which  in  recent  years  has  been  performed  and 
recorded.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  Mozart  was  anxious  to  examine  all 
the  younger  Haydn's  church  music,  and  that  Joseph  believed  it  better 
than  his  own. 

There  was  private  sorrow  also  for  the  Haydn  family  in  1771:  Michael's 
baby  daughter  died,  and  Maria  was  to  bear  no  more  children.  Haydn 
was  not  yet  thirty-five,  but  from  then  on  he  apparently  went  into  a 
decline.  As  Joseph's  star  grew  brighter,  his  own  faded.  He  became 
lethargic  and  later  in  life  reportedly  drank  too  much.  Unlike  Mozart, 
Michael  Haydn  was  able  to  tolerate  Count  Colloredo,  the  boorish  suc- 
cessor to  Archbishop  Sigismund.  He  passed  up  an  opportunity  to  move 
to  Eisenstadt  as  vice-Capellmeister  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  although  he  later 
regretted  his  refusal.  But  he  must  have  been  at  least  content  with  his 
life  in  Salzburg,  for  in  1798,  when  he  was  pressed  to  settle  in  Vienna, 
he  again  refused  to  move.  Two  years  later  he  lost  all  his  property  when 
the  French  army  captured  Salzburg.  His  brother  came  to  the  rescue 
with  a  gift  of  money,  while  the  Empress,  hearing  of  his  misfortune,  com- 
missioned a  Mass  for  which  she  paid  an  unusually  large  sum.  Michael 
continued  working  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

It  seems  that  Haydn  wrote  the  two  movements  of  the  Trumpet  concerto 
in  1763,  shortly  after  he  moved  to  Salzburg.  The  work  is  unpublished; 
the  autograph  is  housed  in  the  Benedictine  Monastery  at  Gottweig, 
Lower  Austria.  Judging  from  the  demands  made  on  the  solo  player,  one 
presumes  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  brilliant  trumpet  player  in 
Archbishop  Sigismund's  court  orchestra. 

Armando  Ghitalla  has  written  the  cadenzas  which  he  plays  at  these 
performances. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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RALPH  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 
Tuba  concerto  in  F  minor 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Vaughan  Williams  was  born  in  Down  Ampney,  Gloucestershire,  on  October  12 
1872;  he  died  in  London  on  August  26  1958.  Composed  in  1954,  the  Tuba  con- 
certo was  first  performed  by  Philip  Catelinet  and  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  Sir  John  Barbirolli,  at  the  Royal  Festival  Hall,  London, 
on  June  13  1954. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  oboe,  2  clarinets,  bassoon,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  snare  drum,  triangle,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
strings  and  solo  bass  tuba. 

He  was  'Uncle  Ralph'  to  his  young  friends,  the  Grand  Old  Man  of 
English  music  to  his  admirers.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar  he 
was  England's  acknowledged  leading  composer  until  a  few  years  before 
his  own  death,  when  a  dissenting  few  of  the  critics  turned  against  him. 
If  Elgar  had  looked  like  an  army  officer,  Vaughan  Williams  could  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  gentleman  farmer.  A  large,  ungainly  man,  he 
usually  wore  suits  that  fitted  none  too  well  —  he  seemed  even  more 
awkward  when  he  conducted  in  tails — ,  he  was  slightly  bow-legged, 
and  in  his  later  years  afflicted  with  a  stoop,  caused  in  part  by  leaning 
forward  to  listen  to  people  shorter  than  himself  as  he  became  increas- 
ingly deaf. 

Vaughan  Williams  was  an  indefatigable  worker:  the  last  day  of  his  life 
he  spent  with  Alexander  Ben-Haim,  sitting  at  the  piano  and  studying 
his  Israeli  colleague's  scores.  Had  he  not  died  unexpectedly  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  next  morning  he  would  have  been  at  Walthamstow 
Town  Hall  to  hear  Sir  Adrian  Boult  conduct  the  first  recording  of  his 
Ninth  symphony.  He  never  stopped  composing,  and  left  unfinished  an 
opera  Thomas  the  rhymer,  with  a  libretto  by  his  second  wife  Ursula, 
who  later  wrote  a  detailed  and  thoroughly  readable  biography  of  her 
husband  (R.V.W.,  Oxford  University  Press,  1964). 

Vaughan  Williams  might  well  be  described  as  the  first  truly  'English' 
composer,  for  Elgar's  music  was  firmly  rooted  in  the  German  tradition 
of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Although  Vaughan  Williams  studied 
for  a  time  with  Max  Bruch  and  Ravel,  he  was  most  strongly  influenced 
by  English  folk  songs,  of  which  he  was  an  avid  collector.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  century  he  would  journey  through  the  countryside,  stop- 
ping here  and  there  in  small  villages,  and  transcribing  traditional  songs 
from  the  local  inhabitants.  There  was  of  course  enormous  development 
in  Vaughan  Williams'  music  between  the  time  of  the  Sea  symphony  of 
1910  and  the  Ninth  of  1958,  yet  there  is  also  a  stylistic  consistency, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  listen  to  ten  measures  of  almost  any  of  his 
works  and  recognize  the  composer.  He  cared  nothing  for  fashion,  either 
in  his  music  or  in  his  way  of  life;  he  was  honest  in  the  widest  sense, 
true  always  to  himself  and  his  beliefs.  There  is  another  exhaustive  book, 
The  works  of  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  by  Michael  Kennedy  (Oxford 
University  Press,  1964),  a  companion  to  that  by  Mrs  Vaughan  Williams, 
and  a  model  incidentally  of  what  a  'musical  biography'  should  be, 
which  contains  a  chapter  called  'Some  notes  on  other  composers'.  From 

notes  continued  on  page  233 
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RECALLING  THE  OLD  DAYS  at  Jack  Daniels  brings  to  mind  the 
time  the  new  tax  man  discovered  Tennessee  whiskey. 

In  his  first  day  with  us,  the  new  tax  man  had 
seen  some  Jack  Daniel's  being  made.  So,  of  course, 
he  expected  it  to  be  barreled  the  next  day.  When 
it  wasn't,  he  was  confused.  You  see,  he  didn't  know 
about  the  extra  step  we  take 
that  other  distillers  don't. 
j    pi   That's  charcoal  mellowing,  a 
■Hi    time-consuming  process  that 

smooths- our  whiskey  through  ten  feet  of  charcoal 

before  it's  barreled.  When  he  understood  this,  he 

realized  what  sets  Tennessee  whiskey  apart  from 

all  others.  Just  a  sip  of  Jack  Daniel's,  we  believe, 

and  you'll  make  the  same  pleasant  discovery. 

©  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


To  hear  forever  is  to  hear  it  like  it  is.  Exactly. 
Uncolored.  Unadulterated.  It's  simple  to  say, 
but  not  quite  so  simple  to  achieve.  Never- 
theless, it  has  been  achieved  by  Pioneer. 
Meticulous  design  and  coordination  of 
speakers,  crossover  networks  and  cabinets 
result  in  two  superb  speaker  systems  of  un- 
rivaled capability  and  sound  reproduction. 
Further,  they're  designed  with  you  in  mind. 
Since  no  two  rooms  are  acoustically  identi- 
cal, these  systems  incorporate  a  compensat- 
ing tone  control  to  match  the  units  to  your 
specific  environment.  Twin  3-step  controls 
can  be  adjusted  for  both  middle  and  high 


frequencies.  Combine  this  refinement  with 
an  air  suspension  enclosure  lined  with  res- 
onance-free, sound-absorbing  material,  plus 
advance  design  speakers  in  a  handsome 
oiled  walnut  cabinet  with  a  contemporary 
latticework  grille  and  you  realize  instantly 
why  these  systems  are  called  the  Outper- 
formed. 

Both  the  CS-63DX  (4-way,  6-speakers)  and 
the  CS-99  (5  way,  6-speakers)  are  the  cul- 
mination of  three  decades  of  brilliant  audio 
research  on  the  part  of  Pioneer — the  world's 
largest  producer  of  quality  speakers. 
Here  them  today  at  your  Pioneer  dealer. 

CiD  PIOMEER 

PIONEER    ELECTRONICS   U.S.A.   CORPORATION,    140   Smith   Street,   Farmingdale,   New   York   11735   •    (516)   694-7720 
West  Coast:  1335  West  134th  Street,  Gardena,  Calif.  90247  /  (213)  323-2374  &  321-1076  •  In  Canada:  S.  H.  Parker  Co.,  Province  of  Ontario 

REQUEST  A  DEMONSTRATION  AT  YOUR  FRANCHISED  PIONEER  DEALER 


CS-63DX 

CS-99 

System 

4-way,  6-speaker 

5-way,  6-speaker 

Speakers 

15"  woofer;  (2) 

15"  woofer;  5" 

5"  mid-range;  horn 

mid-range;  horn 

tweeter;  (2)  super 

tweeter;  cone 

horn  tweeter 

super  tweeter; 
(2)  dome  super 

Frequency 

tweeter 

Response 

20-22,000  Hz 

25-22,000  Hz 

Crossover 

770  Hz,  3300  Hz, 

600  Hz,  4,000  Hz, 

Frequency 

12,000  Hz 

7,500  Hz,  14,000  Hz 

Dimensions 

18%"(W)x28%"(H) 

16"  (W)  x  25"  (H)  x 

x  13-1/16"  (D) 

11-2/5"  (D) 

Price 

$259.00 

$215.00 

Specifications  in  common:  Enclosure:  Infinite  baffle; 
Impedance:  8  ohms;  Maximum  Input:  20  watts  (IHF) 


AUDIO  LAB 

16  Eliot  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

1645  Beacon  St., 
Waban,  Mass. 

215  Newburgh  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

817  Boyleston  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 


AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Arlington,  Mass.  02174 


North  Shore 

Shop  Center 
Peabody,  Mass. 


STOP,  LOOK  & 
LISTEN,  INC. 

18Thoreau 
Concord,  Mass. 
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This  is  where  our 
Finance  Committee  meets, 
Mr  Hastings.  The  room  dates 
bach  to  1695.  It  was  part  of 
the  first  parish  house. 

\ 


Fascinating,  Mr  Turbott. 
Now,  uou  tell  me  you're 
in  charge  of  the 
Church's  investments? 

/ 


Have  been  for  18  years- 
si  nee  before  I  retired 
from  the  bond 
business.  And,  if  I 
say  so,  we've  done  well. 
But... 


...but  things  have 
been  more  difficult 
the  last  year  or  two? 


Uh-ues.  Our  expenses 
are  up.  Our  income  is 
down  And  I'm  afraid 
that  I'm  not...  well... 


...not  quite  as  much 
in  touch  with  the 
marhet  as  before 
you  retired. 


Er-why  I  suppose 
you  could  say  that.  Now, 
we're  in  some  sound 
common  stochs  and 
corporate  bonds,  but  I 
wonder  if  uou  people 
could  just  look  at 
our  portfolio... 


Certainly.  You  Know  we 
keep  up  to  date  on 
hundreds  of  issues 
so  we  can  advise  our 
charitable  trust  customers. 
We'd  be  glad  to  counsel 
uou-or  assume  the 
direction  of  uour 
investments. 
/ 


Mr  Hastings,  I  think  we  understand 
each  other.  Now  that  you're  one  of  us, 
I  don't  think  you'll  want  to  miss  our 
oak  beams  in  the  vestry. 

I'd  like  very 
much  to  see  them, 
/Mr  Turcott. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Wendell  Hastings  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Banks  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 1 09.,  Member  FDIC. 


Does your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
"annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closer  to  home,  a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing  —  now  — 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721.  (If  you'd 
ike  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL.) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


Worry  not  work, 
is  what  makes  a  man 
old  before  his  time. 
Here's  what  you  can  do 
to  make  things  easier 
for  your  husband 

The  pace.  The  grind.  The  rat  race.  The  jungle. 

Fears  and  frustrations  (especially  the  financial  kind)  can  do  a  cruel  job  on  the  family 
manoftheyo's. 

Old  Colony  can  help.  In  fact,  helping  men  like  your  husband  is  our  bread 
and  butter. 

We  can  do  so  much  to  relieve  his  burdens  and  worry. 

We  can  give  him  professional  counsel  on  his  investments.  Or  we  can  manage  his 
portfolio  full  time,  handling  all  the  details  so  he  can  relax. 

We  can  explain  to  him  the  many  advantages  of  having  us  serve  as  executor  or 
co-executor  of  his  Will. 

If  he's  concerned  about  his  family,  we  can  show  him  how  proper  trust 
arrangements  can  take  the  load  off  his  mind  and  provide  security  for  you  and  the  children  in 
the  years  to  come.  (He  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  flexibility  the 
various  newer  forms  of  living  trust  make  possible.) 

There's  so  much  we  can  do  to  help  him  —  professionally  and  personally.  That's 
why  we're  in  business,  and  why  we're  running  this  advertisement. 

Your  husband  has  enough  pressure  on  him  now  without  anv  further  nagging 
from  you  or  from  us.  But  we  hope  you  will  send  for  the  little  booklet  we  have  written  called 
'Wills  &  Trusts.'"  Read  it  over  some  quiet  moment.  The  information  is  easy  to  understand 
and  very  valuable.  It's  free,  of  course,  and  it  may  give  you  some  ideas  as  to  how  we  can 
make  life  a  lot  less  worrisome  for  your  husband. 


THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Trustee 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Trustee 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 
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What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
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that  we  learn  that  Vaughan  Williams'  idols  were  Bach  and  Purcell;  that 
he  admired  Wagner  and  loved  Verdi;  that  he  scorned  Liszt  and  Berlioz. 
Mahler  was  'a  tolerable  imitation  of  a  composer'.  As  for  the  atonalists 
he  is  said  once  to  have  remarked:  'When  you  see  what  they're  getting 
at,  it's  the  worst  kind  of  German  music'  After  Schoenberg's  death 
Vaughan  Williams  wrote  in  Music  and  letters:  'Schoenberg  meant  noth- 
ing to  me  —  but  as  he  apparently  meant  a  lot  to  a  lot  of  other  people  I 
daresay  it  is  all  my  own  fault/ 

His  own  music,  probably  because  he  was  so  'national'  a  composer, 
found  few  champions  outside  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  an  appre- 
ciation which  appeared  in  Musical  America  the  month  after  he  died 
Neville  Cardus  wrote:  'He  is  known  and  respected  in  the  United  States 
mainly,  I  suspect,  because  Americans  have  usually  fallen  for  anything 
oldish  or  traditionally  English.  The  archaic  elements  in  Vaughan  Williams' 
music,  the  throwbacks  to  Tudor  modes  and  diction,  have  probably  won 
American  admiration,  and  maybe  envy,  exactly  as  American  admiration 
and  envy  are  stimulated  by  antique  Tudor  furniture,  and  cottages  which 
once  on  a  time  used  to  be  exported  bodily  to  the  States/  For  most 
of  his  career  Vaughan  Williams  was  not  an  adventurous  orchestrator. 
But  in  the  Sixth  symphony  (1944),  of  which  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  American  premiere,  he  wrote  a 
prominent  part  for  tenor  saxophone;  in  1951  he  composed  the  Romance 
for  harmonica  specially  for  Larry  Adler,  and  the  following  year  the 
Sinfonia  antartica  appeared,  including  in  its  scoring  both  vibraphone 
and  wind  machine.  The  vibraphone  is  used  again  in  the  Eighth  symphony 
(1955),  and  in  the  Ninth,  completed  only  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
Vaughan  Williams  included  three  saxophones  and  flugelhorn  in  the 
score.  Compared  with  his  contemporaries,  of  course,  the  use  of  these 
instruments  is  hardly  worth  remarking.  But  one  should  remember  that 
by  the  time  of  the  Sinfonia  antartica  the  composer  was  already  seventy. 

The  year  in  which  he  wrote  the  Tuba  concerto  was  his  eighty-second. 
His  activities  that  year  (1954)  included  trips  to  Italy  (in  the  spring)  and 
to  the  United  States.  Arriving  here  in  the  late  summer  he  lectured  at 
Cornell,  went  on  to  Toronto,  stayed  a  week-end  at  Niagara,  then  gave 
more  lectures  at  Ann  Arbor,  Bloomington  and  Los  Angeles.  He  and 
Mrs  Vaughan  Williams  made  other  stops  at  the  Grand  Canyon,  Syracuse, 
and  at  Buffalo,  where  he  rehearsed  his  London  symphony  with  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  for  a  performance  at  Cornell.  Finally,  after  visits 
to  New  York  City,  where  they  were  Rudolf  Bing's  guests  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  and  to  Yale  for  another  lecture,  Vaughan  Williams  and 
his  wife  returned  home  in  time  for  Christmas. 

The  premiere  of  the  Tuba  concerto  came  between  the  trips  to  Italy  and 
the  United  States.  It  was  written  for  one  of  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra's  golden  jubilee  concerts  in  June  1954,  and  first  performed 


RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  one  hour  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  1  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  7.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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by  the  Orchestra's  principal  player  at  that  time,  Philip  Catelinet.  It  is 
neither  a  serious  nor  heavy-weight  piece:  the  first  movement  bubbles 
with  humor,  the  Romance  is  remarkable  for  a  lyrical  melody  which  at 
first  sight  seems  an  improbable  vehicle  for  the  bass  tuba.  In  the  Rondo 
there  is  the  suggestion  of  a  waltz.  The  composer's  own  program  note 
reads  as  follows: 

'The  form  of  this  concerto  is  nearer  to  the  Bach  form  than  to  that  of 
the  Viennese  School  (Mozart  and  Beethoven)  though  the  first  and  last 
movements  each  finish  up  with  an  elaborate  cadenza  which  allies  the 
concerto  to  the  Mozart-Beethoven  form.  The  music  is  fairly  simple  and 
obvious  and  can  probably  be  listened  to  without  much  previous  explan- 
ation. The  orchestration  is  that  of  the  so-called  theatre  orchestra 
consisting  of  woodwind,  two  each  of  horns,  trumpets  and  trombones, 
timpani,  percussion  and  strings.' 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Stravinsky  was  born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St  Petersburg,  on  June  17  1882. 
He  began  sketches  for  Le  sacre  du  printemps  in  the  summer  of  1911  and 
completed  the  work  in  March  1913.  The  first  performance,  conducted  by 
Pierre  Monteux,  was  given  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees,  Paris,  on  May  29 
1913,  to  choreography  by  Nijinsky.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  the  first 
American  performance  on  March  3  1922.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  conducted  on  January  25  1924  by  Pierre  Monteux, 
who  also  conducted  the  first  performance  in  New  York  six  days  later  during 
a  tour  by  the  Orchestra.  The  most  recent  performances  in  this  series  were 
given  on  October  11  and  12  1968;  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  alto  flute,  2  piccolos,  4  oboes,  2  english 
horns,  3  clarinets  and  D  clarinet,  2  bass  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  2  contra  bassoons, 
8  horns,  2  tenor  tubas,  5  trumpets,  3  trombones,  2  bass  tubas,  timpani  (2  play- 
ers), bass  drum,  tamtam,  triangle,  tambour  de  basque,  guero  rape,  antique 
cymbals,  harp  and  strings. 

Some  years  ago  I  suggested  that  any  words  to  hear  Sacre  by  are  bound 
to  be  at  most  entertaining  rather  than  edifying.  After  due  deliberation, 
I  still  think  that  it  is  easier  to  read  about  this  music  —  certainly  it  is 
easier  to  write  about  it  —  when  one  concedes  at  the  outset  that  he 
is  in  the  presence  of  the  ineffable. 

In  a  sense  all  music  is,  of  course,  just  that.  The  conscientious  critic 
perceives  sooner  or  later  that  what  he  can  say  meaningfully  about  any 
work  seems  to  be   in   roughly  inverse   proportion   to   its  being  worth 

talking  about,  which  suggests  that  the  most  profound  musical  ex- 
pressions are  about  nothing  at  all  outside  music  and  hence  indefinable 
though  not,  perhaps,  indescribable. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  some  remarks  vis-a-vis  the  historical  milieu  are  not 
untoward  as  an  adjunct  to  listening.  Ordinarily  the  sophisticated 
listener  expects  also  a  modicum   of  musical  analysis.   And  yet  Sacre 
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somehow  resists  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  its  blueprint.  Like  the 
late  Beethoven  quartets  and  a  handful  of  more  patently  'spiritual' 
creations  it  is  quite  beyond  the  traditional  vocabulary  of  explication. 

Even  such  as  Lawrence  Gilman,  a  patrician  to  whom  cliche  was 
anathema,  found  himself  reduced  to  describing  Sacre  as  merely 
'incomparable'  and  'unparalleled'  —  and  in  the  end  he  bowed  humbly 
to  'the  mystery  of  an  elemental  force'.  Nothing  daunted,  other  great 
and  gifted  men  have  spun  out  booksful  of  prose  about  the  piece. 
The  distinguished  list  includes  Stravinsky  himself,  in  his  twilight  years 
a  prolific  autobiographer.  But  it  is  hardly  irrelevant  to  note  that  the 
composer  has  said  little  about  his  most  celebrated  work,  really,  beyond 
detailing  the  exterior  circumstances  of  its  genesis. 

I  remember  that  Virgil  Thomson,  reviewing  a  concert  in  which  Sacre 
followed  the  Beethoven  Sixth,  found  the  juxtaposition  pleasing  because 
both  scores  might  be  regarded  as  'pastoral'  symphonies.  A  nice  bit  of 
epater  le  bourgeois,  this,  and  defensible  on  the  evidence  of  'programs' 
provided  by  the  respective  composers.  But  much,  much  more  than 
the  greatest  living  musician's  view  of  the  world  around  him  had 
changed  in  the  hundred-odd  years  that  separates  these  disparate 
dramatic  landscapes.  Pace  Thomson,  whom  all  hail,  but  now  that 
the  age  of  anxiety  is  upon  us  we  can  admit  more  freely  than  our 
fathers  that  Sacre  is  a  sort  of  emblem,  if  not  indeed  the  aesthetic 
essence,  of  our  troubled  century. 

As  stated,  this  would  invite  the  inference  that  Sacre  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  philosophers  more  properly  than  musicologists.  But  art  is, 
after  all,  something  more  than  craft.  And  let  us  admit  that  the  hindsight 
of  a  lifetime,  with  ready  access  to  the  printed  score  and  regular 
exposure  to  the  music,  has  neither  diminished  the  arcane  fascination 
of  this  work  nor  mitigated  a  general  reluctance  to  accept  it  as  the 
song  of  our  earth.  Alone  in  the  orchestral  literature,  it  is  unloved  and 
yet  ubiquitous.  Why? 

Under  the  circumstances  one  man's  conjecture  is  as  valid  as  another's, 
but  just  possibly  we  relate  to  Sacre  unavoidably,  however  uneasily, 
because  unlike  any  other  music  it  reaches  into  the  darkest  Jungian 
cellars  of  the  human  condition  to  which  we  are  all  heir.  Certainly 
we  are  no  better  insulated  against  such  an  involuntary  shock  of 
recognition  —  anew  with  each  hearing  —  than  was  the  audience  that 
hissed  in  horror  on  the  occasion  of  the  premiere. 

To  speak  of  that  occasion  as  'historic'  would  be  not  so  much  hyperbole 
as  understatement,  for  in  fact  the  tonal  art  of  the  western  world  has 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  night  of  May  29th  1913.  The  trauma 
occurred  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  in  Paris,  where  the  various- 
ly fabulous  Ballets  Russes  of  Serge  Diaghilev  was  giving  its  fifth 
spectacular  season.  The  evening  had  begun  auspiciously  with  a  well- 
received  performance  of  Firebird  (L'oiseau  de  feu),  a  repertoire 
favorite  since  1910.  All  that  was  'historic'  came  after  the  intermission, 
when  a  wretched  scrap  of  choreography  by  Vaslav  Nijinsky  (a  superb 
dancer  but  no  maitre  de  ballet)  provided  the  bizarre  backdrop  for  an 
unsuspecting  planet's  introduction  to  a  far  more  radical  score  by 
Diaghilev's  musical  enfant  terrible  (Stravinsky  was  then  thirty).  As  it 
turned  out,  the  experience  was  rather  more  visual  than  auditory  for 
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all  concerned.  Pierre  Monteux  no  sooner  had  given  his  carefully- 
rehearsed  orchestra  the  opening  beat  when  pandemonium  broke  loose, 
not  in  the  pit  but  onstage;  moments  later,  the  curtain  went  up  and 
total  disaster  loomed.  Stravinsky,  who  was  in  the  auditorium,  recalls 
that  the  first  few  measures  elicited  laughter  and  catcalls,  but  this 
rudeness  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  storm  that  broke  when 
the  ballet  proper  got  under  way  with  'a  group  of  knock-kneed  and 
long-braided  Lolitas  jumping  up  and  down'.  Disgusted,  the  composer 
fled  the  'frightful  tumult'  and  charged  backstage: 

'Nijinsky  .  .  .  was  standing  on  a  chair  crying  frantically  to  the  dancers 
[in  Russian,  and  in  Russian  the  numbers  above  ten  are  polysyllabic  — 
eighteen,  e.g.,  is  vosemnadsat  —  so  that  the  counts  of  the  dancers 
were  out  of  synchronization  altogether  with  those  of  the  musicians]  .  .  . 
[but]  the  poor  dancers  heard  nothing  on  account  of  the  confusion 
in  the  hall  and  on  account  of  the  thumping  of  their  own  feet.  I  had 
to  hold  Nijinsky  by  his  jacket,  for  he  was  raging,  ready  at  any  moment 
to  leap  onto  the  stage  and  make  a  scandal.  Diaghilev,  with  the 
intention  of  discouraging  the  demonstration,  gave  to  the  electricians 
first  the  order  to  put  on  lights,  and  then  the  order  to  extinguish  them. 
This  is  all  that  I  remember  of  the  premiere.' 

Meanwhile,  out  front,  the  situation  was  chaotic.  Carl  Van  Vechten, 
who  was  there,  reports  that  the  demonstrations  inspired  defiant 
counter-demonstrations: 

It  was  war  over  art  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  and  the  orchestra 
played  on  unheard,  except  occasionally.  .  .  .  The  figures  on  the  stage 
danced  in  time  to  music  they  had  to  imagine  they  heard  and  beautiful- 
ly out  of  rhythm  with  the  uproar  in  the  auditorium.  I  was  sitting  in  a 
box  [where,  apparently,  the  performance  could  be  heard  withal]  .  .  . 
a  young  man  occupied  the  place  behind  me.  He  stood  up  during  the 
course  of  the  ballet.  .  .  .  The  intense  excitement  under  which  he  was 
laboring,  thanks  to  the  potent  force  of  the  music,  betrayed  itself 
presently  when  he  began  to  beat  rhythmically  on  the  top  of  my  head 
with  his  fists.  My  emotion  was  so  great  that  I  did  not  feel  the  blows- 
for  some  time.' 

[Dear  'Carlo'  suffered  no  ill  effects.  Fifty  years  later  he  told  me  that 
the  premiere  of  Sacre  remained  the  single  most  exciting  event  he  had 
attended  in  a  very  long  life  of  concert-,  opera-,  and  ballet-going. 
He  died  in  1965]. 

So  much  for  the  beginnings  of  Sacre,  except  to  note  that  it  had  been 
rough-sketched  at  the  country  estate  of  Stravinsky's  father-in-law  at 
Oustiloug  during  the  summer  of  1911  and  for  the  most  part  actually 
composed  in  a  tiny  (eight-by-eight)  room  at  Clarens,  Switzerland,  that 
fall  and  winter.  The  orchestration  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1912. 
Diaghilev  had  hoped  to  mount  the  ballet  later  that  year,  but  for 
various  reasons  the  production  was  postponed  until  the  following 
season.  Stravinsky's  disappointment  was  ameliorated  by  the  impresario's 
promise  to  put  many  more  musicians  on  the  company  payroll  in  1913. 
Diaghilev  kept  his  word  —  though  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise, 
for  no  scaled-down  pit  band  would  be  equal  to  the  complexities 
of  Sacre. 
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The  theatrical  history  of  this  music  is  quickly  done  with,  along  with  its 
efficacy  as  a  ballet.  The  composer  reports  that  'I  have  seen  only  one 
Stage  version  .  .  .  since  1913,  and  that  was  Diaghilev's  1921  revival 
...  I  decided  then  that  I  prefer  Sacre  as  a  concert  piece.'  And  indeed 
its  first  triumph  had  been  a  concert  performance  at  the  Casino  de 
Paris,  again  under  Monteux,  on  April  5th  1914. 

[American  balletomanes  will  want  to  know  about  one  other  notable 
production,  given  in  1930  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  the  League  of  Composers.  Leonide  Massine  was  com- 
missioned to  reconstruct  his  1921  choreography  (which  Stravinsky  had 
found  'too  gymnastic  and  too  Dalcrozian  to  please  me'),  and  the  only 
important  solo  role,  that  of  the  chosen  victim,  was  entrusted  to  a 
promising  young  dancer  named  Martha  Graham.] 

It  is  obligatory  to  point  out  that  the  numerous  subtitles  and  super- 
scriptions still  to  be  encountered  in  the  score  are  allusions  to  the 
long-gone  Nijinsky  production,  which  had  been  based  on  a  scenario 
by  Nicholas  Roerich.  But  the  composer  himself  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  tail  wagged  the  dog.  In  unequivocal  terms  he  says  of  Sacre:  'The 
embryo  is  a  theme  which  came  to  me  when  I  had  finished  L'oiseau 
de  feu.  Since  this  theme  and  that  which  followed  it  were  conceived 
in  a  strong  and  brutal  style,  I  took  as  a  pretext  for  this  music,  that  is, 
in  my  mind,  the  Russian  prehistoric  epoch,  since  I  am  a  Russian.  But 
note  well  that  this  idea  came  from  the  music,  and  not  the  music  from 
the  idea/ 

Elsewhere,  referring  to  the  1921  revival,  Stravinsky  is  no  less  un- 
equivocal: 'Massine  never  knew  the  original  setting  for  Sacre  —  he 
was  still  at  school  in  Moscow.  .  .  .  When  it  became  necessary  to 
discover  a  pretext  for  [Massine's]  presentation,  we  chose  with  one 
accord  my  first  evocation  —  that  of  pagan  Russia.  Thus  we  see  Russian 
peasants  dancing  in  the  springtime,  accompanying  the  rhythms  by 
their  gestures  and  their  feet.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  too  long  on  this. 
We  have  eliminated  all  anecdotal  or  symbolic  detail,  etc.,  which  would 
weigh  down  and  obscure  a  work  of  pure  musical  construction.  .  .  . 
So  there  is  no  argument  [i.e.,  no  plot],  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek 
one.  To  sum  up:  Le  sacre  du  printemps  is  a  spectacle  of  pagan  Russia, 
in  two  parts.  .  .  .  The  choreography  is  based  literally  upon  the  music/ 

None  of  these  disclaimers  can  obviate  the  fact  that  Sacre  was  indubitab- 
ly composed  to  support  a  choreographic  story  line,  so  that  a  perusal 
of  the  score  will  bewilder  the  listener  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
scenario.  Briefly,  it  has  to  do  with  the  veneration  of  spring  that  pre- 
vailed among  certain  primitive  peoples.  The  decay  of  vegetation  during 
the  winter  was  attributed  by  them  to  a  weakening  of  nature's  fertility, 
the  rejuvenation  of  which  (the  coming  of  spring)  called  for  a  sacrifice 
—  the  sacre  du  printemps,  literally,  to  which  the  chosen  victim  pays 
homage  with  her  life  in  the  paroxysmal  closing  dance. 

As  the  listener  chooses,  the  sequence  of  tableaux  pursuant  to  this 
precis  may  or  may  not  be  taken  as  cues:  in  turn  the  sections  are 
subtitled  Adoration  of  the  earth,  [opening  curtain,  signaling  the] 
Auguries  of  spring  (dances  of  the  young  girls),  Mock  abduction,  Spring 
Khorovod  (Round  dance),  Games  of  the  rival  clans,  Procession  of  the 
wise  elder,  Adoration  of  the  earth,  Dance  of  the  earth  [end  of  Part  I], 
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Introduction  [to  Part  II],  Mystical  circles  of  the  young  girls,  Glorification 
of  the  chosen  victim,  The  summoning  of  the  ancients,  Ritual  of  the 
ancients,  and,  finally,  the  Sacrificial  dance  of  the  chosen  victim. 

It  remains  to  chronicle  Stravinsky's  most  recent  (1961)  remarks  about 
this  music: 

'I  was  guided  by  no  system  whatever  in  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  When 
I  think  of  the  music  of  other  composers  of  that  time  who  interest 
me — Berg's  music,  which  is  synthetic  (in  the  best  sense),  and 
Webern's,  which  is  analytic — how  much  more  theoretical  it  seems 
.  .  .  And  these  composers  belonged  to  and  were  supported  by  a  great 
tradition.  Very  little  immediate  tradition  lies  behind  Le  sacre  du  prin- 
temps, however,  and  no  theory.  I  had  only  my  ear  to  help  me;  I 
heard  and  I  wrote  what  I  heard.' 

Very  little  tradition,  yes;  but  what  an  ear!  In  short,  what  Stravinsky 
heard  was  —  and  what  he  wrote  remains  —  something  absolutely 
unique.  The  last  word  on  Sacre  probably  was  spoken  by  Lawrence 
Gilman:  'Music  has  not  seen  its  like,  nor  ever  will.'  That  this  sentence 
is  so  short  on  information  is  perhaps,  considering  the  source,  the  most 
glowing  tribute  of  all. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

by  Andrew  Raeburn 


N   1900 


Plans  for  a  new  concert  hall  in  Boston  were  formulated  in  the  summer 
of  1893.  The  old  Music  Hall  in  Hamilton  Place,  where  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  had  played  since  1881,  was  to  be  demolished  to  make 
way  for  a  new  city  street.  Henry  Lee  Higginson  warned  the  public  that 
unless  a  new  building  were  erected,  the  Orchestra  would  be  forced  to 
disband.  On  June  21  a  letter  was  published  over  fifty-two  signatures, 
proposing  'to  organize  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  divided 
into  4000  shares  of  $100  each7,  to  finance  a  new  hall.  The  people  of  Bos- 
ton rallied  round,  and  eventually  a  total  of  $410,700  was  subscribed. 

Before  the  year  was  out,  land  had  been  bought,  and  an  announcement 
was  made  that  the  New  York  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White  had  started 
work  on  designs  for  the  new  building.  The  City  meanwhile,  possibly 
because  of  the  economic  recession,  had  abandoned  its  project  in  the 
area  around  Hamilton  Place.  The  Music  Hall  was  temporarily  reprieved, 
and  the  need  to  build  an  alternative  hall  became  less  pressing.  The  archi- 
tects, at  Major  Higginson's  insistence,  engaged  Wallace  Clement  Sabine, 
a  young  assistant  Professor  of  physics  at  Harvard,  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  acoustics  of  the  new  auditorium.  Mr  McKim  abandoned  his  first 
designs,  and  prepared  new  plans,  which  for  the  first  time  in  history  took 
note  of  scientific  theory  of  acoustics.  Sabine,  rashly  as  it  seemed  at  the 
time,  'guaranteed'  that  the  new  hall  would  be  'acoustically  perfect'. 

He  proved  to  be  right.  Not  only  were  his  technical  predictions  absolutely 
correct,  but  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  in  the  new  hall  delighted  the 
critics.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  musical  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  wrote: 
'[Mr  Sabine's]  confidence,  it  may  be  said  now,  has  been  justified  and 
rewarded.'  The  reporter  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  wrote:  'It  must  be 
remembered  that,  as  the  late  John  Dwight  wrote,  "The  walls  of  a  hall, 
like  those  of  a  violin,  must  ripen  and  grow  musical  by  frequent  and  con- 
tinuous response  to  musical  vibrations;  they  must  outgrow  their  crude 
condition,  and  become  gradually  attuned,  acclimated  to  harmony."  The 
Boston  Symphony  Hall  has  the  advantage  of  starting  out  well,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  if  mellowing  time  made  it  a  Stradi- 
varius  among  halls.' 

On  the  evening  of  October  15  1900,  some  250  carriages  'discharged  their 
fashionable  occupants',  to  quote  the  reporter  of  The  Boston  Globe,  at 
the  entrances  to  Symphony  Hall  for  the  'Inaugural  Concert'.  'While  a 
"dressy"  gathering,  it  was  not  extraordinarily  so,'  continued  the  Globe's 
reporter,  'for  not  a  single  decollete  gown  was  seen  save  upon  the  plat- 
form, though  the  costumes  worn  by  the  female  portion  of  the  audience 
were  prevailingly  of  rich  fabrics  and  of  rare  and  delicate  shades  and 
designs.  .  .  .  Mrs  John  L.  Gardner  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  first  balcony 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  hall,  accompanied  by  Mr  George  Proctor,  the 
pianist,  who  held  a  score  book  which  Mrs  Gardner  followed  with  the 
closest  attention  all  the  evening,  frequently  accentuating  her  interest  by 
a  marked  swaying  of  her  head  and  shoulders  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music' 

The  stage  had  been  extended  some  fifteen  feet  to  accommodate  the 
large  number  of  performers,  which  included  not  only  the  Boston  Sym- 
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phony  Orchestra,  but  also  a  chorus  of  250  ('The  Cecilia  Society  and  other 
singers').  'The  women  of  the  Cecilia  Society,  who  were  massed  on  each 
side  of  the  stage  in  ascending  tiers,  appeared  like  great  banks  of  beauti- 
ful flowers,  in  their  gowns  of  various  tints,  for  all  were  in  evening  dress 
and  none  in  somber  colors/ 

The  concert  began  with  a  setting  of  a  chorale  by  Bach,  'Grant  us  to  do 
with  zeal  our  portion,  whatsoever'.  Next  followed  a  'report  by  Henry 
Lee  Higginson'.  The  founder  of  the  Orchestra  told  briefly  how  the  Hall 
had  come  into  being,  he  paid  tribute  to  Mr  McKim,  to  Professor  Sabine, 
to  the  contractor  Mr  Norcross,  and  to  his  old  friend  C.  E.  Cotting,  a  suc- 
cessful realtor  and  a  Trustee  of  the  old  Music  Hall,  'who,  with  his  wide 
experience,  has  watched  and  guided  the  construction  and  guarded  our 
slender  purse'. 

The  construction  of  Symphony  Hall  finally  cost  'rising  $750,000',  about 
$350,000  more  than  had  been  subscribed.  The  directors  borrowed  the 
extra  money  needed,  'mortgaged  the  hall  with  reluctance',  and  leased 
the  building  to  Major  Higginson  for  ten  years.  He  undertook  'to  meet 
costs  of  administration,  taxes  and  all  other  charges,  and  to  pay  to  the 
stockholders  the  rest  of  the  receipts'.  In  fact  the  stockholders  were  never 
to  receive  any  return  on  their  shares.  The  Hall  lost  money  from  the 
beginning,  and  Major  Higginson  gallantly  added  the  deficit  to  the  large 
amounts  he  was  already  paying  to  maintain  the  Orchestra  itself. 

Major  Higginson  ended  his  speech:  'Whether  this  hall  can  ever  give  so 
much  joy  to  our  people  as  the  old  Music  Hall  no  one  can  tell.  Much 
depends  on  the  public,  which  has  already  been  loyal  and  staunch  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  for  the  Orchestra  I  can  only  promise  in  return  that  it  will 
try  to  do  its  share/  Major  Higginson  then  introduced  a  young  man  from 
Philadelphia,  Owen  Wister,  the  grandson  of  Fanny  Kemble,  whom  he 
had  invited  to  compose  a  poem  for  the  occasion.  'Mr  Wister  read  quite 
a  long  ode  to  instrumental  music,  entitled  "The  bird  of  passage".' 

After  an  intermission  Wilhelm  Gericke  returned  to  the  podium  to  con- 
duct a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Missa  solemnis.  The  critic  of  The 
Boston  Herald,  who  wrote  as  detailed  a  report  of  the  evening's  pro- 
ceedings as  did  his  colleague  of  The  Globe,  ended  his  review  as  follows: 
'The  whole  performance  was  in  all  probability  as  satisfying  a  one  as  it  is 
possible  to  give  the  stupendous  and  labored  composition.  The  audience 
listened  appreciatively,  and  applauded  in  a  like  spirit.  The  occasion  was 
a  brilliant  one,  musically  and  socially,  and  a  new  and  interesting  page 
has  been  turned  in  the  musical  history  of  Boston.' 
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THE  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  was  born  in  Cologne.  Graduating  from  the  Con- 
servatory of  his  native  city  in  1920,  he  became  assistant  to  Otto  Klemp- 
erer  at  the  Cologne  Opera.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  company's  principal  conductors.  He  was  engaged  as  first  conductor 
of  the  German  Theatre  at  Prague  in  1925,  becoming  Opera  director  two 
years  later.  In  1929  he  was  invited  to  Frankfurt  as  music  director  of  the 
Opera  and  of  the  famous  Museum-concerts.  There  he  conducted  many 
contemporary  operas  for  the  first  time,  one  of  which  was  Berg's  Woz- 
zeck;  he  also  directed  the  world  premieres  of  Weill's  Mahagonny, 
Schoenberg's  Von  Heute  auf  Morgen  and  George  Antheil's  Transatlantic. 
During  this  period  he  was  a  regular  guest  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
State  Opera. 

The  Nazis  dismissed  Mr  Steinberg  from  his  posts  in  1933,  and  he  then 
founded  the  Jewish  Culture  League  in  Frankfurt,  and  under  its  auspices 
conducted  concerts  and  opera  for  Jewish  audiences.  He  later  did  sim- 
ilar work  for  the  Jewish  community  in  Berlin.  He  left  Germany  in  1936. 
He  was  co-founder  with  Bronislav  Huberman  of  the  Palestine  Orchestra 
(now  the  Israel  Philharmonic),  becoming  its  first  conductor  after  the 
inaugural  concert,  which  was  directed  in  December  1936  by  Arturo 
Toscanini.  Mr  Steinberg  came  to  the  United  States  in  1938,  at  Toscanini's 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  his  time  as  Associate  Conductor  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Mr  Steinberg  appeared  as  a  guest  conductor  from  coast  to  coast  both 
with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
He  became  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945,  and 
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seven  years  later  was  engaged  as  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  with  whom  he  now  has  a  lifetime  contract. 

Between  1958  and  1960  Mr  Steinberg  traveled  regularly  between 
Pittsburgh  and  London,  while  he  served  as  music  director  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  the  1964-1965  season  he  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  The  Orchestra  in 
Pittsburgh  has  become  under  his  direction  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
country.  In  1964  he  and  the  orchestra  made  a  three-month  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  Cultural  Presentations,  a  journey  covering  25,000  miles  in 
fourteen  countries  and  including  50  concerts. 

Later  in  1964  Mr  Steinberg  became  principal  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  directed  concerts  for  twelve  weeks  during 
several  winter  seasons.  In  the  summer  of  1965  he  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra during  the  first  week  of  its  free  concerts  in  the  parks  of  New  York 
City.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  in  Central  Park, 
which  opened  the  series,  attracted  an  audience  of  more  than  75,000. 
Mr  Steinberg  has  also  had  extensive  engagements  in  Europe,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1967  he  conducted  many  of  the  concerts  given  during  its 
tour  of  the  United  States  by  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  orchestra  with 
which  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  thirty  years  earlier.  He  has 
directed  many  recordings  for  the  Command  and  RCA  labels.  Mr  Stein- 
berg is  the  only  conductor  who  holds  the  post  of  music  director  of 
two  of  the  world's  major  orchestras,  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

Principal    flute    of    the    Boston    Symphony 

Orchestra,     DORIOT    ANTHONY    DVVYER 

came  to  Boston  in  1952,  the  first  woman  to 

be  engaged  as  a  principal  by  the  Orchestra. 

Her  early  teachers  included  her  mother  and 

Ernest  Liegl,  who  was  then  first  flute  of  the 

Chicago  Symphony.  Later  she  studied  with 

Georges  Barrere,  William  Kincaid,  and 

Joseph  Mariano  at  the  Eastman  School  of 

Music,  of  which  she  is  a  graduate.  Before 

her  appointment  to  the  Boston  Symphony, 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  was  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 

and  was  chosen  by  Bruno  Walter  as  first  flute  of  the  Hollywood  Bowl 

Symphony  the  year  he  was  music  director  there.  Mrs  Dwyer  has  served 

on  the  faculties  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  the  New 

England  Conservatory  and  Boston  University  since  joining  the  Boston 

Symphony.  A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  she 

has  also  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Orchestra  on  many  occasions. 
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ARMANDO  GHITALLA,  principal  trumpet 
of  the  Boston  Symphony,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Orchestra  since  1951.  Born  in 
Alpha,  Illinois,  he  began  to  play  the  trum- 
pet as  a  boy  of  eight.  His  formal  education 
was  at  Knoxville  High  School,  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan  University  and  New  York  University. 
He  then  continued  musical  studies  at  the 
Juilliard  School.  Before  coming  to  Boston 
he  was  first  trumpet  of  the  New  York  City 
Center  Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra,  the 
Houston  Symphony  and  the  RCA  recording  Orchestra,  and  was  soloist 
with  the  City  Service  Band  of  America.  He  has  given  many  recitals,  and 
has  been  soloist  with  many  orchestras,  among  them  the  Houston  Sym- 
phony, Philomusica  of  London,  the  Miami  Beach  Symphony  and  the 
Boston  Pops.  Armando  Ghitalla  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has  toured  and  made  records  for  RCA. 
He  has  also  made  two  solo  albums  for  Cambridge  Records.  He  is  on 
the  faculties  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  of  Boston 
University  and  of  the  New  England  Conservatory. 


CHESTER  SCHMITZ,  principal  tuba  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  began  playing 
the  instrument  about  fifteen  years  ago  in 
the  Vinton,  Iowa,  high  school  band.  His 
college  education  was  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  school  of  music,  and  there  he 
performed  in  orchestra,  band  and  brass 
ensembles,  meanwhile  organizing  a  jazz 
group  in  which  he  played  string  bass.  In 
addition  he  studied  clarinet,  flute,  percus- 
sion and  voice.  Professionally  he  started  his 
career  by  playing  an  off-stage  trumpet  in  a  performance  of  Verdi's 
Requiem,  then  earned  his  living  by  performing  in  dance,  polka  and  dixie- 
land bands  until  he  joined  the  US  Army  band  in  1963.  Meanwhile  he  had 
won  a  prize  in  the  young  artists'  competition  of  the  Women's  Associa- 
tion of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony,  and  had  deputized  for  the  Orches- 
tra's regular  tuba,  who  became  ill,  in  a  performance  of  Petrushka.  During 
his  Service  he  played  tuba  and  string  bass  in  the  jazz  band,  and  was 
assistant  principal  bass  player  in  the  White  House  Orchestra. 

Chester  Schmitz  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1966.  Since  that  time 
he  has  played  many  recitals,  and  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  New 
Hampshire  Philharmonic,  the  Wellesley  Symphony,  the  Newton  Sym- 
phony, the  North  Shore  Philharmonic  and  the  Boston  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestras. 
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The 
Mariachis 
from 
Mexico  City 
are  back  again 

to  open  Boston's  newest  Supper  Club. 

Entertainment  nightly  except  Monday 
from  8  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  With  the  same 
excellent  food  and  service,  a  restau- 
rant with  great  atmosphere  for 
dining  and  dancing.  Special 
late-nite  menu  from  10  P.M.  to 
midnight.  Cover  charge:  $1.2 
from  9  P.M.  til  midnight. 
Sat.  from  8  P.M. 
491-3600  /  Free  parking 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


Mies 

Mies  van  der  Rohe.  Puts  it  all  together  in  classic 
stainless  steel  and  leather.  Mies,  Eames,  Saarinen, 
Wegner,  Scarpa.  If  ifs  the  best  of  contemporary 
design,  ifs  right  here.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard 
Street,  Brookline.  (617)566-8400. 

Contemporary  Interiors 
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hcmdwoven  area  rugs 


Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


-HIGHEST  INTEREST- 
ANYWHERE  |"RED 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS   CERTIFICATES 


O/p^io  ,. 


,000  minimum 


5 


1       °/0  Regular 
^J        Savings 


Sujk 


1-10  years 
$1,000  minimum 


annual  rate 

$100,000 

minimum 

1-3  ytare 


% 


90  Day  Notice 
Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

/HbostonI 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

I  SYMPHONY 
^ORCHESTRA 

CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

%md, 

CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

^3^^t 

with  notes  and  commentary  by 

PETER  USTINOV 

RECORDINGS 

ALBUM  ONE 

BEETHOVEN 
Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

BRAHMS 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

CARTER 
Woodwind  quintet 

COPLAND 
Vitebsk 

FINE 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

MOZART 

Flute  quartet  in  D    K.  285 

ALBUM  TWO 

BRAHMS 

Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

COLGRASS 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

HAIEFF 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

MOZART 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  K.  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 
in  E  flat  K.  452 

POULENC 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

SCHUBERT 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

VILLA-LOBOS 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and 

bassoon 


BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

RICHARD  GOODE    guest  artist 

ALBUM  THREE 

BRAHMS 

Piano  trio  in  B     op.  8 

DAHL 

Duettino  concertante  for  flute 
and  percussion 

MARTI  NU 
Nonet 

POULENC 
Sextet 

SCHUBERT 
'Trout'  quintet 

WEBERN 
Concerto     op.  24 


MB/M 


DiKBZJD 
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after  symphony  .  .  . 


The  sophisticated  saloon  from  the  Victorian  era. 
Enjoy  your  favorite  libation,  while  Gladys  Toupin 
tenderly  tickles  the  ivories.  Nightly. 

At  Boston's  most  convenient  meeting  place 

THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St 

(Next  time  you  are  coming  to 
Symphony,  dine  at  Delmonico's  .  .  . 
we'll  park  your  car  and  give  you  a 
ride  to  Symphony  Hall  in  our 
1938  Rolls  Royce  or  London  Taxi.) 
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Mr  and  Mrs  Milton  C.  Wasby 

Mr  Roy  Garrett  Watson 

Miss  Sylvia  H.  Watson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lewis  H.  Weinstein 

Mrs  Warren  M.  Wells  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Mark  R.  Werman 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  S.  West 

Mr  and  Mrs  Melville  F.  Weston 

Miss  Dorothy  P.  Wetherald 

Mrs  Robert  J.  Whipple 

Mr  Stetson  Whitcher 

Miss  Katharine  H.  White 

Mrs  Chester  E.  Whittle 

Mrs  Frank  Wigglesworth 

Miss  Lucille  Wilkin 

Mrs  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mrs  Stewart  C.  Woodworth 

Mrs  John  M.  Woolsey  Jr 

Dr  Richard  W.  Young 


JEWELERS 


Watches  By: 
Omega  •  Rolex 


MCHAU>  M,  Wkmc. 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley   237-2730 


Silver  By: 

Tiffany  &  Co.  ■  Georg    Jensen 

Kirk  ■  Tuttle 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


Friday  afternoon  October  30  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  Ocober  31  1970  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 
SCHOENBERG 
STRAVINSKY 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  no.  8  in  F     op.  93 

Five  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  16 

Renard 

Divertissement  from  'Swan  lake'  -  Act  3 


Stravinsky's  Renard,  which  the  Orchestra  will  play  for  the  first  time 
next  week,  was  written  in  1916.  The  music  illustrates  a  story,  drawn  by 
the  composer  from  Russian  tales,  of  Renard  the  fox's  successful  attempts 
to  lure  a  cock  from  his  perch,  of  the  intervention  of  the  cock's  friends, 
the  goat  and  the  cat,  and  of  Renard's  gruesome  end.  Scored  for  cham- 
ber orchestra,  the  music  has  a  concerto-like  part  for  the  cimbalom,  an 
instrument  used  in  Hungarian  gypsy  bands. 

Schoenberg's  Five  pieces,  which  were  introduced  to  audiences  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  by  Karl  Muck  in  1914,  and  written  seven  years  before 
Renard,  have  been  described  by  Robert  Craft  as  'one  of  the  greatest 
voyages  of  discovery  in  the  music  of  this  century'. 

Friday's  concert  next  week  will  end  about  4  o'clock,  Saturday's  about 
10.30 


Friday  afternoon  November  6  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  7  1970  at  8.30 


SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI     piano 


DEBUSSY 

PROKOFIEV 

TCHAIKOVSKY 


Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C     op.  26 

Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74  'Pathetique' 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA  RECORDS 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

I  ORCHESTRA, 


FIRST  RECORDINGS  BY  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 
OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  AND  BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRAS  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAM- 
BER PLAYERS 


Subscribers  to  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
have  received  by  mail  recently  the  offering  of  a  special  issue  of  the 
first  records  made  by  the  Orchestra  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  A 
number  of  advance  copies  of  the  recordings,  which  were  made  earlier 
this  year  in  Symphony  Hall,  recently  arrived  in  Boston.  Those  who  have 
heard  them  have  found  their  musical  and  technical  quality  most 
impressive. 


All  subscribers  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  Deutsche  Grammophon's 
private  offer  to  buy  the  first  two  records  by  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  which  are  packed 
together  in  a  special  album  containing  also  an  illustrated  booklet  of 
program  and  historical  notes. 


The  album  is  available  in  this  form  only  to  Symphony  subscribers,  who 
will  surely  want  this  historical  souvenir  both  to  keep  for  themselves 
and  to  give  to  their  friends.  It  will  be  many  people's  choice  for  a 
unique  Christmas  present  this  season,  since  the  special  package  is  not 
available  to  the  general  public.  (The  single  records  will  of  course  be 
sold  in  regular  packaging  in  the  record  stores.) 


Meanwhile  the  first  Boston  Pops  record  on  the  Polydor  label  has  been 
released  to  the  record  stores  (Polydor  Incorporated  is  the  American 
affiliate  of  Deutsche  Grammophon).  Arthur  Fiedler  conducts  selections 
from  famous  Broadway  musicals  (Hair,  Company,  Man  of  La  Mancha  and 
Fiddler  on  the  roof).  Performance  and  recorded  sound  are  again  of  the 
highest  quality. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKUNE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

Voice  Studios 

MARGOT 

WARNER, 

Soprano 
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VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES 
June  through  August 
John  Wise  Avenue  {Route  133) 
Essex,  Mass.  01929 
(617]  768-6853 

—  REPERTOIRE 

Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 

GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  —  PIANO 

Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.                        Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma                       Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336                                                           27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 

RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •   in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.  Tel:  232-2430 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 
Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


46  The  Fenway 
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1970-71  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

m  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


TICKETS  NOW  ON  SALE  FOR  THESE  CONCERTS 

SUN.  NOV.  1  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  EVENT! 
YVONNE    LORIOD,  Eminent  French  Pianist 

in  joint  recital  with   OLIVIER    MESSIAEN 

Distinguished  Composer-Pianist 


Program  of  Mozart,  Debussy,  Messiaen 
Tickets:   $6.,  $5.,  $4.50,  $3.50 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


FRI.  EVE.  NOV.  13 


JORDAN  HALL 


JOHN  WILLIAMS 

The  Superb  Classical  Guitarist 

Tickets:   $6.,  $5.,  $4.50,  $3.50 


SUN.  NOV.  15  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

ZARA  DOLOUKHANOVA 

Renowned  Soviet-Armenian  Soprano  in  Recital 

Tickets:   $6.,  $5.,  $4.50,  $3.50 


SUN.  NOV.  15  at  3 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


EMIL 
GILELS 

World  Famous  Soviet  Pianist  in  Recital 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Sonata  in  C  Major,  Opus  53  "Waldstein" 
Sonata  in  A  Major,  No.  28,  Opus  101 

Six  Variations  in  D  Major  on  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  Opus  76 
Twelve  Variations  in   A   Major  on   the  Russian  dance   from 
Paul  Wranizky's  "Waldmachen" 
Thirty-Two  Variations  in  C  Minor,  Opus  191 
Tickets:  $6.50,  $5.,  $4.,  $3. 
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OFFICIAL  PIANO 


Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


The  Sound  Investment 
for  Your  Child 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY- SATURDAY  5 
TUESDAY  A  3 


1970-1971 
NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 


STRADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us   review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

TALCOTT  M.   BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President     E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
THEODORE   P.   FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES   H.   PERKINS 


SIDNEY   R.   RABB 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.   CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS   D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


JAMES  J.   BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development   Director 


HARRY  J.   KRAUT 

Associate   Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 

MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 
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brisk  contemporary 


Rich  Shetland  wool-cinched 
high  with  contrast  belt. 
Flared  to  new  freedom. 
V.I. P.  brass  buttons. 
Navy/red.  Misses'  sizes. 
$120.  Coats. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 

BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 


THE   BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM  Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN  Secretary 


VERNON  ALDEN 
MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
ALLEN  G.  BARRY 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
GARDNER  L.  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDIN  JR 


STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHNT.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
MRS  FAIRFiELD  E.  RAYMOND 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
DONALD  B.SINCLAIR 
MRS  LEE  STANTON 
SIDNEYS.  STONEMAN 
JOHN  HOYTSTOOKEY 
ROBERT  G.WIESE 


VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 
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Feel  like 
a  Tsarina  in 
VICTOR   JORIS' 
FUR-BORDERED 

MIDI   COAT 

An  elegant  look  in  black  melton 
ivith  black,  dyed  Canadian  fox. 
French  Shops,  seventh  floor. 
Filene's  Boston. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON   THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 

The  Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Marylou  Speaker 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Hironaka  Sugie* 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 
Joel  Moerschel 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 
exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 
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personal  trust 
services 

Are  "the  usual"  trust  services  what  you  really  want . .  .  for  yourself 
.  .  .  for  your  family? 

Many  banks  have  departments  that  can  give  you  the  usual  trust  services. 
But  we've  been  specializing  in  the  business  of  trusts  for  nearly  a 
century.  Now,  to  add  even  greater  scope,  we're  a  major  component  of 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC.'s  national  organization  devoted  to  the 
imaginative  management  of  capital.  With  investment  counsel  affiliates 
around  the  country  ...  an  economic  consulting  group  headed  by  Pierre 
Rinfret,  advisor  to  government  and  industry  ...  a  management 
consulting  group  with  international  capabilities.  Few,  if  any,  trust 
companies  can  offer  this  range  of  supporting  capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or  write 
John  B.  Harriman,  Vice  President. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7760 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES  •  TRUST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES  •  INVESTMENT  RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT     CONSULTING 
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Worry  not  work, 
is  what  makes  a  man 
old  before  his  time. 
Here's  what  you  can  do 
to  make  things  easier 
for  your  husband 

The  pace.  The  grind.  The  rat  race.  The  jungle. 

Fears  and  frustrations  (especially  the  financial  kind)  can  do  a  cruel  job  on  the  family 
manoftheyo's. 

Old  Colony  can  help.  In  fact,  helping  men  like  your  husband  is  our  bread 
and  butter. 

We  can  do  so  much  to  relieve  his  burdens  and  worry. 

We  can  give  him  professional  counsel  on  his  investments.  Or  we  can  manage  his 
portfolio  full  time,  handling  all  the  details  so  he  can  relax. 

We  can  explain  to  him  the  many  advantages  of  having  us  serve  as  executor  or 
co-executor  of  his  Will. 

If  he's  concerned  about  his  family,  we  can  show  him  how  proper  trust 
arrangements  can  take  the  load  off  his  mind  and  provide  security  for  you  and  the  children  in 
the  years  to  come.  (He  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  flexibility  the 
various  newer  forms  of  living  trust  make  possible.) 

There's  so  much  we  can  do  to  help  him  —  professionally  and  personally.  That's 
why  we're  in  business,  and  why  we're  running  this  advertisement. 

Your  husband  has  enough  pressure  on  him  now  without  any  further  nagging 
from  you  or  from  us.  But  we  hope  you  will  send  for  the  little  booklet  we  have  written  called 
'Wills  &  Trusts."  Read  it  over  some  quiet  moment.  The  information  is  easy  to  understand 
and  very  valuable.  It's  free,  of  course,  and  it  may  give  you  some  ideas  as  to  how  we  can 
make  life  a  lot  less  worrisome  for  your  husband. 


THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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In  memory  of  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing,  the  Orchestra  will  play 
the  second  movement,  'Entombment',  from  Mathis  der  Maler  by 
Paul  Hindemith,  at  the  start  of  this  evening's  concert.  The  audi- 
ence is  asked  not  to  applaud. 


Tuesday  November  3  1970 
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NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

Friday  afternoon  October  30  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  October  31  1970  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  November  3  1970  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  8  in  F     op.  93: 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 
Allegretto  scherzando 
Tempo  di  menuetto 
Allegro  vivace 


SCHOENBERG 


Five  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  16 

Vorgefiihle  (Premonitions) 

Vergangenes  (The  past) 

Farben  (Chord  colors) 

Peripetia 

Das  obligate  Rezitativ  (The  obbligato  recitative) 


intermission 


STRAVINSKY  Renard 

ROBERT  GARTSIDE,  ALEXANDER  STEVENSON  tenors 
MARK  PEARSON,  RICHARD  GILL     basses 
TONI  KOVES-STEINER     cimbalom 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

TCHAIKOVSKY      Divertissement  from  Act  3  of  'Swan  Lake' 

Entrance  of  the  guests  and  waltz- Entrance  of  Von 
Rotbart  and  Odile-Pas  de  six  (Intrada  and  varia- 
tions) -  Czardas-  Danse  espagnole- Danse  napoli- 
taine-Danse  russe- Mazurka- Scene  (Rejoicing  of 
Siegfried's  mother;  Waltz  of  Siegfried  and  Odile; 
Siegfried  announces  his  betrothal  to  Odile;  Odette 
appears  at  the  castle  window;  Von  Rotbart  and 
Odile  vanish;  Siegfried's  departure) 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4  o'clock;  those  on  Saturday  and 
Tuesday  about  10.30 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  cas£  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTINQ,   10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED     1858 


1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON; 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP.; 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &.  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


JM&tiX 


'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 
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Get  into  Converse 
Hodgman  hunting  & 
fishing  gear 
early. 

the 


Pros  like  Curt  Gowdy 
and  Joe  Brooks,  stars  of 
ABC-TV's  "American 
Sportsman"  and  "Wide  World 
of  Sports"  They've  hunted 
and  fished  'round  the  world  in 
Converse-Hodgman  gear.  Come 
see  for  yourself  why  they  pick 
Converse-Hodgman.  Footwear  with 
exclusive  "Captive  Heat"  con- 
struction. Parka  fishing  shirts  with 
the  sit-down  skirt.  Nylon  clothing 
made  extra  comfortable  and 
weather-resistant  with  exclusive 
Horcolite  coating.  Why  work  up  to 
Converse-Hodgman  .  .  .  start  out 
like  a  pro. 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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Imported  for  you  by 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Company. 

Somerville,  Mass. 


Qttafumna/fnc. 

//ie  Jwusseau  s/oi/se  ofjOos/on 


you'll  brighten  fall  evenings 

In  this  kaleidoscope  of  pattern  and 
color.  Choose  shocking  pink  or  Bristol 
blue  predominating.  Sizes  8-18. 
$56.00. 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


So  said  a  college  musk;  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-POST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

Mmtm  $c  Hamlin 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 

81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 
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furniture 


"I  don't  know  her  name, 
but  that's  a  Nanf  elt  fur." 


People  wear  all 

kinds  of  furs  to  the 

theater.  But  the 

,#  Nanfelt  fur  never 

goes  unnoticed 

When  you  meet 

^^^    '  Ken  Nanfelt,  you'll 

know  why. 

He  knows  the  right 

decision  can't  be 

rushed.  So  he  built  a  store 

in  the  country,  the 

Country  Fur  Shop  at  Lakeville. 

Ken  has  more  room  in  the  country. 

And  more  time  to  show  you  his 

beautiful  furs. 

So  don't  be  surprised  if  he  brings  out 

his  entire  collection.  He's  only  trying 

to  make  your  selection  perfect. 

Ken  Nanfelt  likes  to  take  a  little 

extra  time. 

And  it  shows. 


Ken  Nanfelt  Furs 


COUNTRY  FUR  SHOP 

Route  79  -  Lakeville 

Phone:  (617)  947-6400 


Everybody  will  be  reading 
what  the  Globe  has  to  say 
about  tonight,  tomorrow. 


Musicreviews  in  the  Boston  Globe. 
They're  not  always  good. 
*\But  they're  always 
great. 


Qk$wm<gtote 


Bid  Dims;  Foes  Move  for  'Burial'  in  Comimttei 


Cambridge  Cent* 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. He  designed  and  built  the  interior. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


CX  Life  insurance 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


the  mood  is 

young  and  romantic 

Jonny  Herbert's  charming 
little  gypsy  steals  the 
scene  in  sleek,  border-printed 
nylon  matte  jersey  .  .  .  long- 
sleeve  dirndl-skirt  dress  with 
brief  bolero:   black  with  soft 
melange  of  colors,  8  to  12,90.00 


SECOND   FLOOR 
BOSTON   STORE 
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LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  8  in  F  op.  93 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  completed  the  Eighth  symphony  in  1812;  the 
first  performance  took  place  at  the  Redoutensaal,  Vienna,  on  February  27  1814. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  the  Symphony  on  February  17 
1882,  conducted  by  Georg  Henschel.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the 
Orchestra  in  Boston  were  given   in   February  1968;  Erich   Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Beethoven  completed  his  Eighth  symphony,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  autograph  score,  at  Linz,  October  1812.  It  followed  upon 
the  Seventh  by  about  four  months  —  a  remarkably  short  time  for 
Beethoven.  Donald  Tovey  divines  in  the  composer  of  the  Eighth  'the 
unique  sense  of  power  which  fires  a  man  when  he  finds  himself  fit  for 
a  delicate  task  just  after  he  has  triumphed  in  a  colossal  one'.  Wagner 
thus  compared  the  two  symphonies:  'Nowhere  is  there  greater  frank- 
ness, or  freer  power  than  in  the  Symphony  in  A.  It  is  a  mad  outburst 
of  superhuman  energy,  with  no  other  object  than  the  pleasure  of  un- 
loosing it  like  a  river  overflowing  its  banks  and  flooding  the  surround- 
ing country.  In  the  Eighth  symphony  the  power  is  not  so  sublime, 
though  it  is  still  more  strange  and  characteristic  of  the  man,  mingling 
tragedy  with  force  and  a  Herculean  vigor  with  the  games  and  caprices 
of  a  child/ 

It  was  Beethoven's  custom  to  dream  out  the  beginnings  and  first  con- 
tours of  his  larger  works  in  the  fine  summer  weather,  taking  his  sketch- 
books with  him  on  his  country  walks  —  to  write  them  in  full  score  in 
the  ensuing  winter  months.  The  Eighth  symphony  was  an  exception, 
for  it  was  brought  to  its  conclusion  in  mid-October.  The  sketchbooks 
forbid  the  assumption  that  this  symphony  came  full-fledged  into  being. 
It  was  with  his  simplest  themes  that  Beethoven  took  the  most  laborious 
pains.  So,  the  themes  of  the  Eighth  symphony  were  arrived  at  only 
when  page  after  page  had  been  covered  with  fumbling  notations. 

Those  who  have  sought  in  this  symphony  a  reflection  of  Beethoven's 
life  at  the  time  have  run  into  much  difficulty.  There  is  no  lack  of  data, 
for  the  composer's  activities  and  whereabouts  in  the  summer  of  1812 
are  adequately  recorded.  The  chronicles  of  those  months,  as  carefully 
laid  out  by  Thayer,  show  little  time  for  composition  and  less  incentive 
to  music  of  a  carefree  mood.  In  July  Beethoven  went  to  Toplitz,  in  the 
hope  of  a  cure  for  the  digestive  disorders  which  harassed  him  in  these 
months.  He  went  to  Karlsbad,  by  his  doctor's  advice,  in  August.  It  was 
there  that  he  met  Goethe.  He  also  tried  Franzensbad,  but,  finding  no 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
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improvement  in  his  health,  returned  to  Toplitz.  There  he  saw  and  cor- 
responded with  Amalies  Sebald.  It  is  hard  to  find,  as  Romain  Rolland 
attempts  to  do,  an  inspiration  for  the  symphony  in  this  episode.  By  the 
tone  of  Beethoven's  letters  the  affair  was  little  more  than  desultory.  He 
was  merely  basking  for  the  movement  in  the  charm  of  feminine  com- 
panionship. Suddenly  he  departed  for  Linz,  apparently  with  the  injudi- 
cious purpose  of  breaking  up  an  alliance  between  his  brother  Johann 
and  a  female  by  the  name  of  Therese  Obermeyer.  He  rowed  with  his 
brother  in  vain;  sought  the  aid  of  the  police  to  have  the  undesirable 
Fraulein  expelled  from  the  town.  The  composer  was  presently  informed 
that  the  lady  against  whom  he  was  directing  his  venom  had  become  his 
sister-in-law,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  had  to  endure  the  reproaches 
of  his  brother  for  having  pushed  him  into  an  unfortunate  marriage. 

Amidst  such  circumstances  did  the  Eighth  symphony  come  into  exist- 
ence. Work  upon  it  was  apparently  begun  in  Toplitz,  continued  at 
Karlsbad,  completed  at  Linz.  There  Beethoven  lodged  in  his  brother's 
house,  with  'a  delightful  view  of  the  Danube,  with  its  busy  landing 
place  and  the  lovely  country  beyond'  to  mitigate  his  sordid  surround- 
ings. He  communed  with  his  sketches  in  frequent  walks  to  and  from 
Postlingberg  (so  Johann  Beethoven  has  said).  The  inevitable  (and  fairly 
simple)  conclusion  is  that  Beethoven,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  produc- 
tive years,  with  pregnant  themes  humming  in  his  head,  could  be 
counted  upon  to  work  them  out,  despite  physical  distress  and  every 
preoccupation,  sordid  or  otherwise.  Also  that  unhappiness  (for  he  was 
tragically  unhappy  at  that  time)  could  directly  beget  music  of  joyous 
relief,  even  as  the  dark  period  of  the  Heiligenstadt  testament  directly 
begot  the  entirely  smiling  Second  symphony. 

The  Eighth  symphony  uses  the  modest  orchestra  of  the  Seventh.  Neither 
trumpets  nor  drums  are  called  for  in  the  second  movement.  In  the  Finale 
the  timpani  are  tuned  in  octaves  —  a  new  precedent.  The  sketchbooks 
indicate  that  Beethoven  considered  an  introduction  to  the  first  move- 
ment. He  abandoned  his  idea,  to  start  squarely  upon  the  beat  with  his 
first  theme,  setting  the  character  of  the  work  in  its  graceful  melodic 
simplicity.  This  movement,  like  the  rest,  does  not  rely  upon  thematic 
contrast.  The  development  is  rich  in  fanciful  involutions  within  that 
domain  of  the  musician's  art  where  words  have  never  penetrated.  The 
fine  coda  is  an  extension  of  the  originally  intended  one  to  exactly  twice 
its  length  (by  the  evidence  of  a  drum  part  used  in  the  first  performance). 

The  allegretto  scherzando  supplants  anything  so  serious  as  a  slow 
movement.  The  light  staccato  chords  in  the  winds,  repeated  with 
clocklike  regularity,  are  associated  with  the  metronome,  then  called 
'chronometer',  the  invention  of  Beethoven's  friend  Johann  Nepomuk 
Maelzel,  on  account  of  a  canon  written  by  Beethoven  on  the  same 
theme  and  sung  by  the  composer,  the  inventor,  and  a  group  of  friends 
at  any  evening  party.  Thayer  disproves  Schindler's  vague  assertion  that 
the  party  and  the  canon  antedated  the  symphony.  It  must  certainly 
have  been  written  upon  the  theme  of  the  completed  symphony.  The 
humor  of  the  allegretto  scherzando  is  of  the  desirable  sort  that  makes 
its  point  briefly  —  and  stops  there. 

The  tempo  di  minuetto  of  the  third  movement,  considerably  slower 
than   the  scherzo   form   which    by   that  time   Beethoven    had   so   fully 
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developed,  was  probably  conditioned  by  the  absence  of  a  true  slow 
movement  to  precede  it — repose  of  pace  was  aesthetically  required 
before  the  swift  finale.  One  recalls  Wagner's  paragraphs  in  his  brochure 
on  conducting,  wherein  he  takes  Mendelssohn  sharply  to  task  for  his 
rapid  tempo  in  conducting  this  movement. 

In  the  third  movement  Beethoven  was  as  brief  as  the  form  allowed; 
in  the  second  movement  he  was  briefer  than  form  allowed.  In  the 
allegro  vivace  he  let  his  galloping  fancy  carry  him  where  it  willed,  to 
exceeding,  and  entirely  pardonable,  lengths.  The  capricious  humor, 
withheld  in  the  third  movement,  reasserts  itself  with  delicate  and  airy 
grace  in  the  opening  pianissimo  measures.  The  fertility  and  invention 
of  the  movement  is  the  more  astonishing  for  the  mere  fragments  of 
themes  upon  which  the  whole  captivating  structure  is  built.  About  the 
'terrible  C  sharp'  which  so  greatly  disturbed  Sir  George  Grove,  Tovey 
has  this  to  say,  speaking  of  the  coda:  'With  all  its  originality  and 
wealth  there  has  so  far  been  no  puzzling  or  abnormal  feature  in  the 
movement,  with  one  glaring  exception.  What  on  earth  did  that  irrele- 
vant roaring  C  sharp  mean?  Thereby  hangs  a  tail,  viz.,  a  Coda  that  is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  whole  body  of  the  movement.  The  pun  is  not 
more  violent  than  Beethoven's  harmonic  or  enharmonic  jokes  on  this 
point.  .  .  .  Now  it  suddenly  appears  that  Beethoven  has  held  that  note 
in  store  wherewith  to  batter  at  the  door  of  some  immensely  distant  key. 
Out  bursts  the  theme,  then,  in  F  sharp  minor.  Can  we  ever  find  a  way 
home  again?  Well,  E  sharp  (or  F  natural)  is  the  leading  note  of  this 
new  key,  and  upon  E  sharp  the  trumpets  pounce,  and  hammer  away  at 
it  until  they  have  thoroughly  convinced  the  orchestra  that  they  mean 
it  for  the  tonic.  When  this  is  settled,  in  sails  the  radiant  Second  Subject 
again.  .  .  .  Unquenchable  laughter  arises  among  the  blessed  Gods. 
The  laughter  has  all  the  vaults  of  heaven  wherein  to  disperse  itself  and 
to  gather  again  into  the  last  long  series  of  joyous  shouts  which,  after 
all  its  surprises,  bring  the  Symphony  to  its  end  as  punctually  as  planets 
complete  their  orbits/ 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

The  system  started  last  season  by  which  unsold  tickets  to  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  made  available  to  students  at  a  flat  rate  of  $3 
will  continue  during  the  present  season.  The  system  operates  as  follows: 
ten  minutes  before  the  starting  time  of  each  concert  those  tickets  re- 
maining unsold,  as  well  as  those  returned  by  subscribers,  will  be  offered 
at  $3  each  (whatever  the  original  printed  price)  to  students  who  show 
college  identification  cards. 

This  is  one  of  the  several  ways  in  which  the  Orchestra  is  encouraging 
young  people  to  come  to  Symphony  Hall  and  attend  live  concerts.  To 
help  this  scheme  work  as  effectively  as  possible,  the  management  renews 
its  appeal  to  subscribers  unable  to  attend  any  of  their  concerts  to  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  release  their  tickets  for  resale.  Details  of 
the  resale  scheme  are  printed  regularly  in  the  Symphony  program. 
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ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 

Five  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  16 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Schoenberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  September  13  1874;  he  died  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  on  July  13  1951.  He  composed  Funf  Orchesterstucke  in  1909  and 
they  were  published  in  1912.  Sir  Henry  Wood  conducted  the  first  performance 
at  a  Promenade  Concert  in  London  on  September  3  1912.  The  first  American 
performance  was  given  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  31 
1913;  Frederick  Stock  conducted.  Karl  Muck  conducted  the  first  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  18  1914;  it  was  the  first  time 
that  music  by  Schoenberg  was  heard  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  most  recent  per- 
formances by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  given  last  March;  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  conducted. 

There  have  been  altogether  five  publications  of  the  Five  pieces:  the  original 
score  of  1912;  a  two-piano  score  by  Webern,  dated  1913;  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  composer  and  his  son-in-law  Felix  Greissle  of  four  of  the  pieces 
for  chamber  ensemble;  the  'new,  revised'  full  orchestra  score  of  1922;  and 
the  'new  edition  for  normal  orchestra',  made  by  Schoenberg  in  1949  and  pub- 
lished in  1952.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  prefers  the  score  of  1922,  which  is  used 
at  these  concerts.  Schoenberg  added  new  tempo  markings,  changed  dynamics 
and  articulation  and  added  a  measure  to  the  second  movement.  The  titles  to 
the  movements  were  included  in  the  1922  score  for  the  first  time,  though  an 
entry  in  the  composer's  diary  for  January  27  1912  shows  that  he  had  conceived 
them  before  the  publication  of  the  original  score. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  1922  version:  4  flutes,  2  piccolos,  3  oboes,  english 
horn,  3  clarinets  in  B  flat,  clarinet  in  D,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contra  bas- 
soon, 6  horns,  3  trumpets,  4  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  xylophone,  tarn  tarn,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  harp,  celesta  and  strings. 

The  Five  pieces  for  orchestra,  composed  in  1909,  are  described  as 
Schoenberg's  first  venture  into  the  purely  orchestral  field  after  his 
chromatic  development  had  worked  away  altogether  from  a  sense  of 
tonality.  At  this  stage  of  his  development  he  had  not  yet  methodically 
adopted  a  thematic  serial  succession.  For  the  first  time  in  this  score  he 
indicated  by  signs,  for  the  conductor's  benefit,  the  instrumental  voices 
which  were  to  be  emphasized  (in  lieu  of  the  traditional  melodic  line). 

Egon  Wellesz,  in  his  book  on  Schoenberg,  provides  the  following  guide 
to  the  nature  of  the  music: 

'The  orchestra  is  treated  purely  as  a  body  of  solo  instruments;  the 
chords  are  formed  from  the  most  varied  tone-colours,  which  are  treated 
according  to  their  natural  intensity;  and  within  the  chords  themselves, 
certain  tones  are  allowed  to  be  more  prominent  than  others.  How  this 
may  be  understood  is  shown  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  piece,  in 
which  each  note  of  the  changing  harmonies  is  played  by  a  different 
instrument. 

RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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'Harmonically  regarded,  the  first  piece  is  the  simplest;  it  is  constructed 
on  a  logical  and  consistent  bass  motive,  which  is  sometimes  augmented, 
sometimes  diminished.  Here,  by  the  way,  is  to  be  found  the  orchestral 
effect  that  occurs  later  in  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  (The  woman  without 
a  shadow),  of  Richard  Strauss.  In  the  middle  section  there  is  a  rise  to 
a  climax  in  which,  by  means  of  flutter-tonguing,  muted  trombones  and 
the  bass  tuba  produce  a  tremolo  with  their  full  power. 

The  second  piece  is  of  a  lyrical  nature.  The  middle  section  particularly 
is  unusually  soft  and  tender;  it  begins  on  a  theme  for  the  solo  viola 
which  is  taken  up  later  by  the  cello.  Then  begins  the  episode  in  which 
the  celesta  plays  an  imitative  figure,  accompanied  by  two  flutes  alone. 
Into  this  texture  there  is  brought  a  theme,  light  and  staccato,  for  the 
bassoon,  which  later  on  becomes  predominant  and  forms  a  counter- 
point to  the  first  lyrical  theme  of  the  middle  section. 

'The  third  piece  is  purely  harmonic  and  shows  the  same  chord  in  a 
continually  changing  light.  Schoenberg  gives  the  following  indication 
as  to  the  performance  of  the  piece: 

'  "This  change  of  chords,  which  runs  through  the  entire  piece  without 
any  development  of  theme  —  a  change  so  little  noticeable  that  one  is 
aware  only  of  a  difference  of  tone-colour  —  produces  an  effect  com- 
parable with  the  quivering  reflection  of  the  sun  on  a  sheet  of  water.  The 
piece  owes  its  origin  to  such  an  impression  at  dawn  on  the  Traunsee. 
The  peculiar  orchestration  should  be  noticed:  first  of  all  two  flutes  and 
clarinets,  then  the  second  bassoon  with  the  solo  viola  for  bass.  There 
follows  the  somewhat  brighter  chord  for  cor  anglais,  muted  trumpets, 
first  bassoon,  horn  and  solo  double-bass." 

The  fourth  piece  is  of  more  passionate  character;  lively  passages  for 
the  woodwind  and  impetuous  figures  for  the  trumpets  and  trombones 
appear.  The  last  piece  on  the  contrary  is,  like  the  second,  in  lyrical  vein 
and  extraordinarily  polyphonic.' 

When  Schoenberg's  music  was  first  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts,  in  1914,  the  audiences  were  anything  but  prepared  for  the 
experience.  The  Five  pieces  for  orchestra  had  been  introduced  in  Chi- 
cago by  Frederick  Stock  on  October  31  1913,  at  a  Promenade  Concert 
in  London  on  September  3  1912.  The  audiences  in  Boston  were  as 
bewildered  by  their  first  experience  of  'atonalism'  as  the  audiences  in 
London  and  Chicago  had  been.  The  newspaper  reviews  preserved  in 
the  file  of  scrapbooks  in  Symphony  Hall  will  give  some  idea  of  the  effect 
the  music  had  upon  its  astonished  hearers: 

LAUGHING  —  Schoenberg's  'Five  Pieces'  Inspire  Smiles  and  Horror. 
Olin  Downes  there  reported  the  event  as  follows:  'Yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall,  at  the  eighth  rehearsal  and  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr  Karl  Muck,  conductor,  a  polite  and  well- 
intentioned  audience  laughed  outright  as  the  first  of  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg's Five  pieces  for  orchestra  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  this  city. 
The  other  four  pieces  appeared  to  excite  only  wonder  and  bewilder- 
ment. After  the  last  had  come  to  an  end  some  ten  isolated  "Schoen- 
bergers"  applauded  persistently  for  a  few  minutes  in  one  corner  of  the 
hall.  Dr  Muck's  gestures  had  spoken  for  themselves.  He  had  rapped 
peremptorily  on  his  conductor's  desk  as  he  opened  the  score.  He  had 
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raised  his  baton,  as  each  piece  came  to  an  end  without  resting  on  any 
chord  familiar  to  anyone  in  the  audience,  and  proceeded  without  a 
pause  and  rather  grimly  to  the  next  "piece",  and  at  last  he  bowed 
several  times  to  his  orchestra,  as  to  courageous,  skillful  colleagues,  who 
had  performed  a  difficult  and  dangerous  task,  and  ignoring  a  few  well- 
meaning  handclaps  from  the  audience,  marched  off  the  stage,  appar- 
ently in  an  unamiable  frame  of  mind.  .  .  .  This  music,  for  the  greater 
part,  sounds  very  horrible.  The  sonorities  of  the  orchestra  are  so  intense 
in  pitch  and  quality  that  it  is  a  physically  taxing  experience  for  the  ear.' 

In  the  Boston  Advertiser  the  headline  read:  'AN  EXCRUCIATING 
NOVELTY  BY  SCHOENBERG  PLAYED/  Its  critic  remarked: 

'But  now  we  must  reluctantly  speak  of,  as  we  still  more  reluctantly 
listened  to,  the  vagaries  of  the  musical  radical,  Arnold  Schoenberg.  His 
five  orchestral  pieces  had  one  only  merit — brevity.  Parts  of  them  were 
not  any  more  coherent  than  the  tuning-up  of  the  orchestra,  which 
preceded  them.' 

The  Globe's  headlines  ran:  'FUTURISTIC  MUSIC  —  Schoenberg's 
Absurdities  Introduced  to  Boston/  The  critic  wrote  as  follows: 

'The  composer  has  denied  the  stigma  of  "futurism",  and  contends  that 
he  writes  "naturally",  that  his  idiom  is  his  individual  expression  of 
feeling,  and  that  it  is  grossly  misunderstood  by  many,  chiefly  by  those 
obnoxious  persons  called  critics.  If  a  man  insist  that  the  emotions  of  his 
soul  clamor  for  perfect  expression  only  through  a  chord  of  consecutive 
minor  seconds,  none  can  presume  to  deny  his  sincerity.  The  normal, 
that  is  to  say,  the  usual  ear,  however,  might  decide  his  emotions  to  be 
fit  subjects  for  a  vacuum  cleaner.' 

Two  of  Boston's  critics,  Philip  Hale  and  H.  T.  Parker,  were  aware  that 
the  musical  movement  which  had  made  so  considerable  a  stir  in  Central 
Europe  —  riots  in  concert  halls  extending  into  esthetic  warfare  —  was 
not  to  be  merely  dismissed  with  a  barbed  joke.  Philip  Hale  wrote  in 
the  Herald: 

'The  pieces  played  yesterday  are  extraordinary.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the 
composer  is  a  maniac  or  a  poseur.  Neither  statement  would  be  accurate. 
Those  who  have  read  his  treatise  on  harmony  know  that  he  is  a  man  of 
unusual  knowledge,  force,  originality.  Those  who  heard  his  quartet  last 
season  know  that  he  can  write  music  of  uncommon  beauty  and  tower- 
ing imagination  in  a  more  familiar  form.  .  .  .  What  is  to  be  said  of  the 
five  pieces?  Personal  impressions  are  interesting  chiefly  to  the  person 
impressed.  No  two  persons  hear  music  in  the  same  way.  I  could  make 
little  out  of  the  first  and  the  fifth  pieces.  There  are  fine  moments  in 
"The  past"  and  "The  changing  chord";  beautiful  suggestions  of  mood; 
strangely  beautiful  effects  of  color.  Nor  is  the  fourth  piece  wholly 
inexplicable.  To  argue  for  or  against  this  music,  which  might  be  of 
another  planet,  after  even  several  hearings,  would  be  presumptuous 
and  foolish.  It  took  many  Bostonians,  well  acquainted  with  orchestral 
and  chamber  compositions,  a  long  time  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  idiom  of  Cesar  Franck,  and  later  with  that  of  Debussy.  These  com- 
posers, however,  are  not  so  fundamentally  radical,  anarchistic,  as 
Schoenberg.' 

notes  continued  on  page  297 
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PITCHING  HORSESHOES  is  a  good  way  to  pass  time  while 
waiting  on  a  batch  of  Jack  Daniel's. 

You  see,  here  in  Moore  County  we  still  make 
whiskey  the  slow,  slow  Tennessee  way.  That  calls 
for  mellowing  every  drop  through  ten  feet  of  rick- 
burned  hard  maple  charcoal... a  time-consuming 
process  you  can't  hurry  along.  Charcoal  mellowing, 
as  this  slow  process  is  called,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  rare  sippin'  taste  of  Jack  Daniel's.  And 
it  also  accounts  for  some  pretty  fancy  horseshoe 
pitching  here  in  Jack  Daniel  Hollow. 

O  1970,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  .  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  .  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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To  hear  forever  is  to  hear  it  like  it  is.  Exactly. 
Uncolored.  Unadulterated.  It's  simple  to  say, 
but  not  quite  so  simple  to  achieve.  Never- 
theless, it  has  been  achieved  by  Pioneer. 
Meticulous  design  and  coordination  of 
speakers,  crossover  networks  and  cabinets 
result  in  two  superb  speaker  systems  of  un- 
rivaled capability  and  sound  reproduction. 
Further,  they're  designed  with  you  in  mind. 
Since  no  two  rooms  are  acoustically  identi- 
cal, these  systems  incorporate  a  compensat- 
ing tone  control  to  match  the  units  to  your 
specific  environment.  Twin  3-step  controls 
can  be  adjusted  for  both  middle  and  high 


frequencies.  Combine  this  refinement  with 
an  air  suspension  enclosure  lined  with  res- 
onance-free, sound-absorbing  material,  plus 
advance  design  speakers  in  a  handsome 
oiled  walnut  cabinet  with  a  contemporary 
latticework  grille  and  you  realize  instantly 
why  these  systems  are  called  the  Outper- 
formed. 

Both  the  CS-63DX  (4-way,  6-speakers)  and 
the  CS-99  (5  way,  6-speakers)  are  the  cul- 
mination of  three  decades  of  brilliant  audio 
research  on  the  part  of  Pioneer — the  world's 
largest  producer  of  quality  speakers. 
Here  them  today  at  your  Pioneer  dealer. 

flD  PIONEER 

PIONEER    ELECTRONICS   U.S.A.   CORPORATION,    140   Smith   Street,   Farmingdale,   New  York   11735   •    (516)   694-7720 

West  Coast:  1335  West  134th  Street,  Gardena,  Calif.  90247  /  (213)  323-2374  &  321-1076  •  In  Canada:  S.  H.  Parker  Co.,  Province  of  Ontario 


CS-63DX 

CS-99 

System 

4-way,  6-speaker 

5-way,  6-speaker 

Speakers 

15"  woofer;  (2) 

15"  woofer;  5" 

5"  mid-range;  horn 

mid-range;  horn 

tweeter;  (2)  super 

tweeter;  cone 

horn  tweeter 

super  tweeter; 
(2)  dome  super 

Frequency 

tweeter 

Response 

20-22,000  Hz 

25-22,000  Hz 

Crossover 

770  Hz,  3300  Hz, 

600  Hz,  4,000  Hz, 

Frequency 

12,000  Hz 

7,500  Hz,  14,000  Hz 

Dimensions 

187/a"(W)x283/s"(H) 

16"  (W)  x  25"  (H)  x 

x  13-1/16"  (D) 

11-2/5"  (D) 

Price 

$259.00 

$215.00 

Specifications  in  common:  Enclosure:  Infinite  baffle; 
Impedance:  8  ohms;  Maximum  Input:  20  watts  (IHF) 


REQUEST  A  DEMONSTRATION  AT  YOUR 

AUDIO  LAB 

16  Eliot  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 


CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

817  Boyleston  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 


FRANCHISED  PIONEER 

AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Arlington,  Mass.  02174 


1645  Beacon  St., 
Waban,  Mass. 

215  Newburgh  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


North  Shore 

Shop  Center 
Peabody,  Mass. 


DEALER 

STOP,  LOOK  & 
LISTEN,  INC. 

18Thoreau 
Concord,  Mass. 


This  is  where  our 
Finance  Committee  meets, 
Mr  Hastings.  The  room  dates 
bach  to  1695.  It  was  part  of 
the  first  parish  house. 

\ 


Fascinating,  Mr  Turbott. 
Now,  uou  teli  me  gou're 
in  charge  of  the 
Church's  investments? 

/ 


Have  been  for  18  years- 
since  before  I  retired 
from  the  bond 
business  And,  if  I 
sag  so,  we've  done  well. 
But... 


...but  things  have 
been  more  difficult 
the  last  gear  or  two  ? 


Uh-yes.  Our  expenses 
are  up.  Our  income  is 
down  And  I'm  afraid 
that  I'm  not...  well... 


...not  quite  as  much 
in  touch  with  the 
marhet  as  before 
you  retired. 


Er-why  I  suppose 
you  could  say  that.  Now, 
we're  in  some  sound 
common  stochs  and 
corporate  bonds,  but  I 
wonder  if  you  people 
could  just  boh  at 
our  portfolio... 


Certainly.  You  hnow  we 
heep  up  to  date  on 
hundreds  of  issues 
so  we  can  advise  our 
charitable  trust  customers. 
We'd  be  glad  to  counsel 
you-or  assume  the 
direction  of  your 
investments. 

/ 


Mr  Hastings,  I  think  we  understand 
each  other.  Now  that  you're  one  of  us 
I  don't  think  you'll  want  to  miss  our 
oah  beams  in  the  vestry. 

'd  1 1  he  veri] 
much  to  see  them, 
/Mr  Turbott. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Wendell  Hastings  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Banks  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 109.,  Member  FDIC. 


Does your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
"annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closer  to  home,  a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing—  now  — 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721.  (If  you'd 
ike  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL,) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
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FIRST  RECORDINGS  BY  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 
OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  AND  BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRAS  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAM- 
BER PLAYERS 


Subscribers  to  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
have  received  by  mail  recently  the  offering  of  a  special  issue  of  the 
first  records  made  by  the  Orchestra  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  A 
number  of  advance  copies  of  the  recordings,  which  were  made  earlier 
this  year  in  Symphony  Hall,  recently  arrived  in  Boston.  Those  who  have 
heard  them  have  found  their  musical  and  technical  quality  most 
impressive. 


All  subscribers  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  Deutsche  Grammophon's 
private  offer  to  buy  the  first  two  records  by  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  which  are  packed 
together  in  a  special  album  containing  also  an  illustrated  booklet  of 
program  and  historical  notes. 


The  album  is  available  in  this  form  only  to  Symphony  subscribers,  who 
will  surely  want  this  historical  souvenir  both  to  keep  for  themselves 
and  to  give  to  their  friends.  It  will  be  many  people's  choice  for  a 
unique  Christmas  present  this  season,  since  the  special  package  is  not 
available  to  the  general  public.  (The  single  records  will  of  course  be 
sold  in  regular  packaging  in  the  record  stores.) 


Meanwhile  the  first  Boston  Pops  record  on  the  Polydor  label  has  been 
released  to  the  record  stores  (Polydor  Incorporated  is  the  American 
affiliate  of  Deutsche  Grammophon).  Arthur  Fiedler  conducts  selections 
from  famous  Broadway  musicals  {Hair,  Company,  Man  of  La  Mancha  and 
Fiddler  on  the  roof).  Performance  and  recorded  sound  are  again  of  the 
highest  quality. 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 


Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Trustee 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Trustee 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 

Real  Estate  Investment 

Trust  of  America 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 


KEnmore  6-1952 
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,  Mass. 

"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.  W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •   CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


it* 


to  wrap  you  in  fashion  from  now  on! 
The  dress-plus-coat  costume 
coordinating  a  tawny  solid  tone  with 
tweed  or  plaid!  The  quick-change- 
artist  jacket  dress  in  nifty  tweeds, 
urbane  knits,  radiant  brocades!  The 
skirt  'n  blouse    n  whirlaway  cape!  ^ 

fan  tewu^tc  twin-oute         *j¥^ 

ice™,  fo  ^ojki 

iJV^  Church  Street 

Opr*  Harvard  Square 

^  Klrkland  7-4188 


Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


ttPGLICEtf 


Gancia 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


V 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


a-a*o-icr« 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


pole  art's 

Internationally   Famous 
Italian    Restaurants  ° 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


Excellent  before. . . 
better  now." 

-N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 


Harvard 
Dictionary 
Of  Music 

■  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  ■  Willi  Ape 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


ADELSON  GALLERIES,  INC. 

FINE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 


154  NEWBURY  STREET 

Boston 


(617)266-6631 


If  it's  a  friend  you  need,  go  to  a  barber  shop. 
When  you  need  the  money:South  Shore  Nationa 


Boston's  Biggest 
Art  Print  Shop 
isn  9t  in  Boston  ! 

It's  in 

Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


feveluvi    Wood 

READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 
premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 

BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St.  •PROVIDENCE  /  10  Dorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 

SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  at  Shawmut. 

Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  both 

of  you  in  so  many  ways  —  from  setting 

up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing 

a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estate 

plan . . .  perhaps  improving  your  tax 

picture  at  the  same  time.  Shawmut: 

Could  be  music  to  your  ears. 

Call  our  Trust  Department  at 

742-4900,  Ext.  177 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 

Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 
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'H.  T.  P.'  wrote  in  the  Boston  Transcript:  'Few  in  this  town  take  music, 
or  the  performance  of  music,  so  eagerly  and  seriously  as  to  show 
unseemly  excitement  over  either  in  public;  while  a  breach  of  good 
manners  at  a  Symphony  Concert  is  unthinkable,  although  some  ears 
believed  they  heard  once  yesterday  a  modest  and  timid  hiss/ 

This  unusual  critic,  who  made  up  for  a  lack  of  technical  expertness  by 
his  sensitive  perceptivity  as  a  listener,  wrote  in  part:  'In  sum,  then, 
Schoenberg  writes  music  of  mood  and  vision  and  in  at  least  three,  and 
maybe  four,  of  the  five  pieces,  does  succeed  in  communicating  a 
plausible  imagery  to  his  hearer  at  the  moment,  as  he  must  do  in  the 
swift  commerce  of  music  in  the  concert-room.  And  in  every  sense,  the 
imagery  is  very  tense,  nervous  and  concentrated.  That  is  to  say  Schoen- 
berg, like  many  another  of  the  innovating  composers  of  our  time,  would 
make  music  yet  more  sensitively,  intimately,  and  concentratedly  expres- 
sive of  the  mood,  vision  and  impulse  behind  than  it  has  ever  been 
before/  Elsewhere  he  tried  to  put  the  'mood'  into  words:  'Whirling, 
warring  wraiths  of  sounds/ 

In  London,  the  public  bewilderment  could  hardly  have  been  cleared 
up  by  the  following,  which  Rosa  Newmarch  offered  in  the  program: 
'The  music  seeks  to  express  for  us  all  that  dwells  in  us  subconsciously 
like  a  dream;  which  is  a  great  fluctuant  power;  and  is  built  upon  none 
of  the  lines  that  are  familiar  to  us;  which  has  a  rhythm  as  the  blood 
has  its  pulsating  rhythm,  as  all  life  in  us  has  its  rhythm;  which  has  a 
tonality,  but  only  as  the  sea  or  storm  has  its  tonality;  which  has 
harmonies,  though  we  cannot  grasp  or  analyze  them,  nor  can  we  trace 
its  themes/  The  Da/7y  Mail  wrote:  'Is  it  really  honest  music  or  merely 
a  pose?  We  are  inclined  to  think  the  latter.  If  music  at  all,  it  is  music 
of  the  future,  and  we  hope,  of  a  distant  one.'  To  the  Times  'It  was  like 
a  poem  in  Tibetan'.  The  Da/7y  News  was  still  more  unkind:  'We  must 
be  content  with  the  composer's  own  assertion  that  he  has  depicted  his 
own  experiences,  for  which  he  has  our  heartfelt  sympathy/  Ernest 
Newman,  a  more  farsighted  critic,  concluded  his  review:  'I  take  leave 
to  suggest  that  Schoenberg  is  not  the  mere  fool  or  madman  that  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  be.  .  .  .  May  it  not  be  that  the  new  composer 
sees  a  logic  in  certain  tonal  relations  that  to  the  rest  of  us  seem  chaos 
at  present,  but  the  coherence  of  which  may  be  clear  enough  to  us  all?' 

[As  for  the  titles  of  the  movements,  it  is  worth  quoting  the  excerpt  from 
Schoenberg's  diary  of  January  27  1912,  which  appears  in  Josef  Rufer's 
The  works  of  Arnold  Schoenberg  (Faber  and  Faber,  London,  1962)  in  a 
translation  by  Dika  Newlin: 

'Letter  from  Peters,  making  an  appointment  with  me  for  Wednesday 
in  Berlin,  in  order  to  get  to  know  me  personally.  Wants  titles  for  the 
orchestral  pieces  —  for  publisher's  reasons.  Maybe  I'll  give  in,  for  I've 
found  titles  that  are  at  least  possible.  On  the  whole,  unsympathetic  to 
the  idea.  For  the  wonderful  thing  about  music  is  that  one  can  say 
everything  in  it,  so  that  he  who  knows  understands  everything;  and  yet 
one  hasn't  given  away  one's  secrets  —  the  things  one  doesn't  admit 
even  to  oneself.  But  titles  give  you  away!  Besides  —  whatever  was  to 
be  said  has  been  said,  by  the  music.  Why,  then,  words  as  well?  If  words 
were  necessary  they  would  be  there  in  the  first  place.  But  art  says  more 
than  words.  Now,  the  titles  which   I   may  provide  give  nothing  away, 
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because  some  of  them  are  very  obscure  and  others  highly  technical. 
To  wit: 

1.  [Vorgefuhle]  Premonitions  (everybody  has  those) 

2.  [Vergangenes]  The  past  (everybody  has  that,  too) 

3.  [Farben]  Chord  colors  (technical) 

4.  [Peripetia]  (general  enough,  I  think) 

5.  [Das  obligate  Rezitativ]  The  obbligato  (perhaps  better  the  'fully- 
developed'  or  the  'endless')  recitative. 

However,  there  should  be  a  note  that  these  titles  were  added  for  tech- 
nical reasons  of  publication  and  not  to  give  a  "poetic"  content.' 

In  the  1949  version,  the  title  of  the  third  movement  was  changed  to 
'Sommermorgen  an  einem  See'  (Summer  morning  by  a  lake),  a  name 
which,  according  to  Egon  Wellesz,  Schoenberg  had  always  used  pri- 
vately; indeed  he  had  even  identified  a  'jumping  fish'  motive. 

In  the  booklet  accompanying  the  third  volume  of  Columbia  Records' 
The  music  of  Arnold  Schoenberg  there  is  a  fascinating  essay  by  Robert 
Craft  about  the  Five  pieces,  which  is  warmly  recommended.  Mr  Craft 
discusses  in  an  introductory  chapter  the  relationship  of  Schoenberg  the 
painter  to  Schoenberg  the  composer.  He  then  writes  about  the  indi- 
vidual pieces  at  some  length,  stressing  the  'closely  interrelated'  elements 
of  the  work.  The  first  three  measures  of  Vorgefuhle,  for  instance,  serve 
as  a  link  to  other  of  the  pieces.  He  also  points  to  the  canonic  imitation 
within  the  first  piece,  the  asymmetry  of  the  rhythm  and  phrasing,  the 
development  by  Schoenberg  of  'new  effects'  in  the  use  of  instruments 
and  the  extension  and  quickening  of  dynamic  range.  Mr  Craft  ends  his 
essay  by  stating  his  'conviction  that  the  Five  pieces  are  one  of  the  great 
voyages  of  discovery  in  the  music  of  this  century.  —  A.H.R.] 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

Renard 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum,  a  suburb  of  St  Petersburg,  on  June  17 
1882.  He  began  work  on  Renard  in  1915  and  finished  the  score  on  August  1 
1916.  The  first  performance  was  given  by  the  Ballet  Russe  at  the  Paris  Opera 
House  on  May  18  1922.  Ernest  Ansermet  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  piccolo,  oboe,  english  horn,  clarinet,  E  flat  clarinet, 
bassoon,  2  horns,  trumpet,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  triangle,  suspended 
cymbals,  paired  cymbals,  tambourine,  cimbalom  and  solo  string  quintet.  Four 
singers,  two  tenors  and  two  basses,  are  also  required. 

The  English  translation  used  at  these  performances  is  by  Rollo  H.  Myers. 

Five  years  ago  a  'Spectacle  Igor  Strawinsky'  was  presented  at  the  Paris 
Opera.  Maurice  Bejart  staged  Le  sacre  du  printemps,  Les  noces  and 
Renard;  the  conductor  was  Pierre  Boulez.  In  Retrospectives  and  con- 
clusions (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1969),  the  latest  literary  collaboration  between 
Stravinsky  and  Robert  Craft,  Mr  Craft  describes  what  must  have  been 
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—  to  the  composer  at  least  —  a  hideous  evening.  The  backdrop  for 
Renard  was  a  collage  of  photographs,  prominent  among  them  images  of 
Diaghilev,  Astruc,  Groucho  Marx  and  Piccaso's  portrait  of  the  composer. 
The  instrumentalists  and  singers  were  'perched  on  a  pile  of  automobile 
tires,  about  twenty  pneus  high,  at  the  back  of  the  stage'.  The  singers 
were  'miraculously  bad',  the  actors  were  costumed  in  'Flapper  Period 
bathing  garb'.  'This  aquatic  troupe,'  continues  Robert  Craft,  'is  taxied 
on  stage  by  a  Hispano-Suiza  during  the  introductory  march  and  removed 
by  it  during  the  final  one.' 

The  plot  must  have  been  something  of  a  mystery  to  the  Paris  audience. 
It  requires  a  particularly  astute  imagination  to  link  a  heap  of  automobile 
tires  and  a  quartet  of  persons  costumed  for  water  frolics  with  the 
simple  and  somewhat  gruesome  fairy  tale  which  Stravinsky  concocted 
from  old  Russian  stories  to  make  his  version  of  Renard. 

Briefly  told,  the  story  is  this:  the  four  protagonists  are  a  cock,  a  cat, 
a  goat  and  Renard  the  fox.  As  the  cock  is  preening  himself  on  his 
perch,  Renard  appears  in  nun's  disguise  and  persuades  the  silly  feathered 
creature  to  come  down  to  the  ground  to  confess  his  sins,  the  grossest  of 
which  is  his  harem  of  forty  and  more  wives.  Although  the  cock  sees 
through  his  wily  adversary's  disguise,  he  jumps  down  nevertheless,  and 
is  at  once  seized.  The  cock's  cries  for  help  bring  in  his  friends,  the  cat 
and  the  goat.  He  is  rescued,  Renard  goes  off,  and  the  trio  dances. 

The  cock  flies  back  to  his  perch,  the  cat  and  the  goat  depart,  Renard 
comes  back.  This  time  he  promises  the  cock  a  barn  full  of  corn.  Again 
the  stupid  cock  jumps  down,  again  Renard  seizes  him.  This  time  there 
is  no  answer  to  his  shrieks  for  help.  Renard  starts  plucking  his  feathers. 
As  the  cock  says  a  prayer  for  the  safety  of  his  large  family,  the  cat  and 
goat  come  back,  and  threaten  Renard  with  a  large  knife.  They  pull  him 
from  his  lair  by  the  tail,  then  strangle  him.  Renard  dies,  the  cock,  cat 
and  goat  dance  and  the  tale  is  told. 

A  prefatory  note  in  the  score  shows  how  Stravinsky  himself  visualized 
what  he  has  called  this  'banal  moral  tale':  'Renard  is  to  be  played  by 
clowns,  dancers  or  acrobats,  preferably  on  a  trestle  stage  with  the 
orchestra  placed  behind.  The  players  remain  all  the  time  on  the  stage. 
They  enter  together  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  little  introductory 
march,  and  their  exeunt  is  managed  in  the  same  way.  Their  roles  are 
dumb.  The  singers  (two  tenors  and  two  basses)  are  in  the  orchestra.' 

Renard  was  written  on  a  commission  from  Princess  Edmond  de  Polignac, 
who  wanted  composers  to  write  pieces  scored  for  orchestras  of  about 
twenty  players.  T  had  the  impression',  she  wrote  in  her  Memoirs,  'that, 
after  Richard  Wagner  and  Richard  Strauss,  the  days  of  big  orchestras 
were  over.' 

In  Expositions  and  developments  (Doubleday,  1962),  Stravinsky  tells  how 
Renard  was  partly  'inspired  by  the  guzla,  an  extraordinary  instrument 
that  is  carried  by  the  goat  in  the  last  part  of  the  play,  and  imitated  in 
the  orchestra  with  good  but  imperfect  success  by  the  cimbalom.  The 
guzla  is  a  museum  piece  now,  and  it  was  rare  even  in  my  childhood  in 
St  Petersburg.  A  kind  of  fine  metal-stringed  balalaika,  it  is  strapped  over 
the  player's  head  like  the  tray  of  a  cigarette  girl  in  a  night  club.'  While 
Stravinsky  was  working  on  the  score  of  Renard  in  1915,  he  was  taken 
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by  the  conductor  Ernest  Ansermet  to  Maxim's  Bar  in  Geneva  to  hear 
Aladar  Racz  play  the  Hungarian  cimbalom.  Stravinsky  was  thrilled, 
found  an  old  gypsy  who  had  an  instrument  for  sale,  and  immediately 
bought  it.  Having  learned  how  to  play  it,  he  composed  Renard  '  "on"  it 
(as  I  normally  compose  "on"  a  piano),  with  two  sticks  in  my  hand, 
writing  down  as  I  composed/ 

The  distinctive  timbre  of  the  cimbalom  gives,  in  Eric  Walter  White's 
words,  'a  rich  raucous  tang  to  the  sound  of  the  chamber  orchestra; 
and  its  special  technique,  with  its  fast-moving,  far-ranging  scales  and 
arpeggi,  and  its  ability  to  repeat  notes  or  to  trill  with  considerable 
rapidity,  is  exploited  with  virtuosity.  .  .  .  The  cimbalom  part  is  certainly 
of  concertante  importance.' 

The  first  performance  of  Renard  at  the  Paris  Opera,  with  decor  and 
costumes  by  Michel  Larionov  and  choreography  by  Bronislava  Nijinska, 
delighted  the  composer,  unlike  the  production  mounted  in  the  same 
house  forty-three  years  later. 

When  she  appeared  in  performances  of  Kodaly's  Suite  from  Hary  Janos 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Toni  Koves-Steiner  provided  the  follow- 
ing information  on  the  cimbalom,  which  is  reprinted  by  kind  permission 
of  Klaus  G.  Roy,  Director  of  publications  for  the  Cleveland  Orchestra: 

'The  cimbalom  is,  like  the  piano,  a  percussion  instrument,  in  which  the 
strings  are  set  in  vibration  by  means  of  hammers.  It  has  a  complete 
chromatic  range  of  four  octaves,  and  a  pedal  for  dampening  the  sound 
waves.  The  player  uses  a  small  wooden  hammer  [with  the  heads 
wrapped  in  leather  or  cotton]  in  each  hand.  The  basic  cimbalom  tech- 
nique is  that  of  two-part  music,  but  a  good  performer  is  also  proficient  in 
rapid  arpeggios,  melodic  passages,  broken  chords,  figures  and  tremolos. 

'In  Hungary  it  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  national  instrument  in 
the  fifteenth  century  and  gypsy  bands  made  it  very  popular.  The 
cimbalom  of  today  is  the  backbone  of  the  modern  gypsy  orchestra. 
It  is  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  csardas  and  other  peculiar 
forms  of  gypsy  and  Magyar  music.  It  has  made  its  way  westward  in 
small  orchestral  combinations.  In  Paris  restaurants  Bach  fugues  may  be 
heard  on  the  cimbalom,  and  in  this  country  it  was  Henry  Ford's  favorite 
musical  instrument.' 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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PETER  ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 
Divertissement  from  Act  3  of  'Swan  Lake' 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko-Votinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka  on  May  7 
1840;  he  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  November  6  1893.  He  completed  the  score  to 
Swan  Lake  in  the  spring  of  1876.  The  first  presentation  was  given  at  the  Bolshoi 
Theatre  in  Moscow  on  March  4  1877,  though  on  that  occasion  several  numbers 
were  apparently  omitted.  The  first  complete  production  of  the  ballet  took  place 
at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre,  St  Petersburg,  on  January  27  1895. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  cornets,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  side  drum, 
bass  drum,  tambourine,  castanets,  harp  and  strings  (solo  violin  in  the  Danse 
russe). 

Early  in  1875  V.  P.  Begichev,  Director  of  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  in  Moscow, 
invited  Tchaikovsky  to  write  a  score  for  a  ballet  called  'The  lake  of  the 
the  swan',  libretto  by  Begichev  himself  and  Vasily  Geltzer  (whose 
daughter  was  to  be  the  first  prima  ballerina  to  dance  Swan  Lake  in  the 
United  States  thirty-six  years  later).  Tchaikovsky  was  coming  to  the 
end  of  a  period  of  strenuous  activity.  Between  1869  and  1875  he 
composed  new  pieces  in  fast  succession,  among  them  an  opera  The 
Oprichnik,  the  First  Piano  concerto  and  the  Third  symphony.  Mean- 
while he  was  teaching  daily  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  and  writing 
musical  criticism  for  the  Russky  Viedomosty.  He  finished  the  score  for 
Swan  Lake,  as  the  ballet  came  to  be  called,  in  the  early  months  of 
1876.  Shortly  afterwards  he  collapsed,  suffering  from  nervous  exhaus- 
tion. After  recuperating  in  France,  he  went  to  Bayreuth  as  special  cor- 
respondent of  the  Viedomosty,  and  tried  without  success  to  meet 
Wagner.  1876  was  also  the  year  marking  the  start  of  Tchaikovsky's  long 
lasting  correspondence  with  his  patroness  and  confidante,  Nadejda  von 
Meek. 

The  premiere  of  Swan  Lake  took  place  at  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  the 
following  March.  The  production  was  a  dismal  affair,  indifferently 
choreographed,  and  Tchaikovsky  was  bitterly  disappointed.  The  ballet 
remained  in  the  Bolshoi's  repertoire  until  the  scenery  wore  out,  then 
was  not  revived  until  1901. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  after  Tchaikovsky's  death  the  complete 
Swan  Lake  was  given  for  the  first  time  at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre  in  St 
Petersburg,  with  choreography  by  Lev  Ivanov  and  Marius  Petipa.  This 
production  was  triumphantly  successful,  and  it  hardly  needs  to  be 
said  that  Swan  Lake,  together  with  Tchaikovsky's  two  other  ballet 
scores,  The  sleeping  beauty  and  Nutcracker,  have  remained  among  the 
most  popular  of  all  classical  ballets. 

The  protagonists  in  Swan  Lake  are  Prince  Siegfried;  his  dominating 
mother;  Odette,  a  princess  transformed  by  enchantment  into  a  swan; 
Von  Rotbart,  a  wicked  magician;  and  his  daughter  Odile.  It  is  Siegfried's 
twenty-first  birthday,  and  he  is  celebrating  with  his  close  friends  in  the 
garden  of  his  castle.  His  mother  interrupts  the  festivities  to  remind  him 
that  at  the  court  ball  the  following  evening  he  must  choose  a  wife  from 
the  assembled  guests.  She  leaves.  A  flock  of  wild  swans  passes  overhead 
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and  Siegfried  and  his  friends,  armed  with  crossbows,  rush  off  in  pursuit. 

The  scene  changes  to  the  moonlit  forest,  a  lake  in  the  background.  The 
hunting  party  arrives  to  discover  the  swans  peacefully  gliding  over  the 
lake.  Their  leader  is  a  beautiful  white  bird,  crowned  with  a  diamond 
tiara.  Siegfried  orders  his  companions  to  precede  him.  He  is  alone  when 
there  appears  a  beautiful  girl,  who  seems  to  be  both  woman  and  swan. 
Feathers  surround  her  face,  her  white  robe  is  covered  with  swan's  down 
and  the  crown  of  the  Swan-queen  lies  on  her  head.  As  Siegfried  ap- 
proaches, the  girl  is  terrified  and  tries  to  flee.  But  the  Prince,  already 
helplessly  in  love,  implores  her  to  stay.  She  reveals  that  she  is  Odette, 
Queen  of  the  Swans;  the  lake  is  made  of  the  tears  that  her  mother  wept 
when  Von  Rotbart,  the  magician,  turned  her  daughter  into  a  swan. 
Between  midnight  and  dawn  Odette  is  reprieved,  and  resumes  her 
human  form.  The  spell  can  only  be  broken  when  a  man  falls  in  love 
with  her,  marries  her  and  loves  no  other.  Siegfried  swears  to  Odette  that 
he  loves  her,  will  marry  her  and  will  never  love  another.  Von  Rotbart 
appears  and  points  threateningly  at  Siegfried.  As  the  Prince  is  about  to 
shoot  at  him,  the  magician  disappears.  Siegfried  begs  Odette  to  come 
to  the  ball,  but  she  says  she  cannot,  warning  her  lover  that  Von  Rotbart 
will  use  his  magic  powers  to  make  the  Prince  unfaithful;  if  he  succeeds, 
she  will  die. 

The  hunters  return,  and  are  about  to  shoot  at  the  swans  when  Siegfried 
appears  and  orders  them  to  put  away  their  bows.  The  men  return  to  the 
castle,  and  as  the  dawn  breaks,  the  swans  glide  away  over  the  lake. 

The  third  act,  from  which  the  music  to  be  heard  at  these  concerts  is 
taken,  is  set  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Prince's  castle.  Siegfried  and  his 
mother  appear,  and  the  assembled  guests  bow  to  them.  In  come  six 
beautiful  girls,  chosen  as  possible  brides.  But  Siegfried  has  thoughts  only 
for  Odette.  The  guests  from  foreign  countries  dance  in  turn,  then  a  tall 
knight  appears,  escorting  his  daughter.  Siegfried  is  enchanted,  for  he 
thinks  the  beautiful  girl  is  Odette.  But  in  reality  she  is  Odile,  trans- 
formed by  Von  Rotbart  into  the  likeness  of  the  Swan  Queen.  Siegfried 
dances  with  Odile,  then  announces  that  he  has  chosen  the  daughter  of 
the  stranger  knight  as  his  bride.  Odette  appears  at  the  castle  windows, 
vainly  trying  to  warn  Siegfried  of  his  error,  but  only  when  Von  Rotbart 
and  his  daughter  vanish  does  the  Prince  realize  that  he  is  the  victim  of 
the  magician's  sorcery.  He  rushes  from  the  castle  to  find  his  true 
beloved. 

At  the  lake,  the  swanmaidens  anxiously  await  the  return  of  their  Queen. 
She  appears,  disconsolate.  The  Prince  hastens  in  to  tell  how  he  has  been 
tricked.  Odette,  at  first  angry,  relents,  and  the  couple  dance.  Von 
Rotbart  conjures  up  a  wild  storm,  the  lovers  flee  to  a  hill  nearby,  and 
Siegfried  vows  to  die  with  Odette.  His  vow  breaks  the  spell,  the  storm 
abates,  Von  Rotbart  dies,  and  as  the  dawn  appears,  the  happy  lovers 
sail  away  in  a  jeweled  boat,  which  gleams  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

EXHIBITION 

The  exhibition  on  view  in  the  gallery  is  loaned  by  Adelson  Galleries 
Inc.,  154  Newbury  Street,  Boston.  It  will  continue  through  Tuesday 
November  10. 
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THE  OPENING   OF  SYMPHONY  HALL   IN  1900 
by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Plans  for  a  new  concert  hall  in  Boston  were  formulated  in  the  summer 
of  1893.  The  old  Music  Hall  in  Hamilton  Place,  where  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  had  played  since  1881,  was  to  be  demolished  to  make 
way  for  a  new  city  street.  Henry  Lee  Higginson  warned  the  public  that 
unless  a  new  building  were  erected,  the  Orchestra  would  be  forced  to 
disband.  On  June  21  a  letter  was  published  over  fifty-two  signatures, 
proposing  'to  organize  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  divided 
into  4000  shares  of  $100  each',  to  finance  a  new  hall.  The  people  of  Bos- 
ton rallied  round,  and  eventually  a  total  of  $410,700  was  subscribed. 

Before  the  year  was  out,  land  had  been  bought,  and  an  announcement 
was  made  that  the  New  York  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White  had  started 
work  on  designs  for  the  new  building.  The  City  meanwhile,  possibly 
because  of  the  economic  recession,  had  abandoned  its  project  in  the 
area  around  Hamilton  Place.  The  Music  Hall  was  temporarily  reprieved, 
and  the  need  to  build  an  alternative  hall  became  less  pressing.  The  archi- 
tects, at  Major  Higginson's  insistence,  engaged  Wallace  Clement  Sabine, 
a  young  assistant  Professor  of  physics  at  Harvard,  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  acoustics  of  the  new  auditorium.  Mr  McKim  abandoned  his  first 
designs,  and  prepared  new  plans,  which  for  the  first  time  in  history  took 
note  of  scientific  theory  of  acoustics.  Sabine,  rashly  as  it  seemed  at  the 
time,  'guaranteed'  that  the  new  hall  would  be  'acoustically  perfect'. 

He  proved  to  be  right.  Not  only  were  his  technical  predictions  absolutely 
correct,  but  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  in  the  new  hall  delighted  the 
critics.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  musical  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  wrote: 
'[Mr  Sabine's]  confidence,  it  may  be  said  now,  has  been  justified  and 
rewarded.'  The  reporter  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  wrote:  'It  must  be 
remembered  that,  as  the  late  John  Dwight  wrote,  "The  walls  of  a  hall, 
like  those  of  a  violin,  must  ripen  and  grow  musical  by  frequent  and  con- 
tinuous response  to  musical  vibrations;  they  must  outgrow  their  crude 
condition,  and  become  gradually  attuned,  acclimated  to  harmony."  The 
Boston  Symphony  Hall  has  the  advantage  of  starting  out  well,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  if  mellowing  time  made  it  a  Stradi- 
varius  among  halls.' 

On  the  evening  of  October  15  1900,  some  250  carriages  'discharged  their 
fashionable  occupants',  to  quote  the  reporter  of  The  Boston  Globe,  at 
the  entrances  to  Symphony  Hall  for  the  'Inaugural  Concert'.  'While  a 
"dressy"  gathering,  it  was  not  extraordinarily  so,'  continued  the  Globe's 
reporter,  'for  not  a  single  decollete  gown  was  seen  save  upon  the  plat- 
form, though  the  costumes  worn  by  the  female  portion  of  the  audience 
were  prevailingly  of  rich  fabrics  and  of  rare  and  delicate  shades  and 
designs.  .  .  .  Mrs  John  L.  Gardner  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  first  balcony 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  hall,  accompanied  by  Mr  George  Proctor,  the 
.  pianist,  who  held  a  score  book  which  Mrs  Gardner  followed  with  the 
closest  attention  all  the  evening,  frequently  accentuating  her  interest  by 
a  marked  swaying  of  her  head  and  shoulders  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music' 

The  stage  had  been  extended  some  fifteen  feet  to  accommodate  the 
large  number  of  performers,  which  included  not  only  the  Boston  Sym- 
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phony  Orchestra,  but  also  a  chorus  of  250  (The  Cecilia  Society  and  other 
singers').  The  women  of  the  Cecilia  Society,  who  were  massed  on  each 
side  of  the  stage  in  ascending  tiers,  appeared  like  great  banks  of  beauti- 
ful flowers,  in  their  gowns  of  various  tints,  for  all  were  in  evening  dress 
and  none  in  somber  colors/ 

The  concert  began  with  a  setting  of  a  chorale  by  Bach,  'Grant  us  to  do 
with  zeal  our  portion,  whatsoever'.  Next  followed  a  'report  by  Henry 
Lee  Higginson'.  The  founder  of  the  Orchestra  told  briefly  how  the  Hall 
had  come  into  being,  he  paid  tribute  to  Mr  McKim,  to  Professor  Sabine, 
to  the  contractor  Mr  Norcross,  and  to  his  old  friend  C.  E.  Cotting,  a  suc- 
cessful realtor  and  a  Trustee  of  the  old  Music  Hall,  'who,  with  his  wide 
experience,  has  watched  and  guided  the  construction  and  guarded  our 
slender  purse'. 

The  construction  of  Symphony  Hall  finally  cost  'rising  $750,000',  about 
$350,000  more  than  had  been  subscribed.  The  directors  borrowed  the 
extra  money  needed,  'mortgaged  the  hall  with  reluctance',  and  leased 
the  building  to  Major  Higginson  for  ten  years.  He  undertook  'to  meet 
costs  of  administration,  taxes  and  all  other  charges,  and  to  pay  to  the 
stockholders  the  rest  of  the  receipts'.  In  fact  the  stockholders  were  never 
to  receive  any  return  on  their  shares.  The  Hall  lost  money  from  the 
beginning,  and  Major  Higginson  gallantly  added  the  deficit  to  the  large 
amounts  he  was  already  paying  to  maintain  the  Orchestra  itself. 

Major  Higginson  ended  his  speech:  'Whether  this  hall  can  ever  give  so 
much  joy  to  our  people  as  the  old  Music  Hall  no  one  can  tell.  Much 
depends  on  the  public,  which  has  already  been  loyal  and  staunch  to  the 
Orchestra,  and  for  the  Orchestra  I  can  only  promise  in  return  that  it  will 
try  to  do  its  share.'  Major  Higginson  then  introduced  a  young  man  from 
Philadelphia,  Owen  Wister,  the  grandson  of  Fanny  Kemble,  whom  he 
had  invited  to  compose  a  poem  for  the  occasion.  'Mr  Wister  read  quite 
a  long  ode  to  instrumental  music,  entitled  "The  bird  of  passage".' 

After  an  intermission  Wilhelm  Gericke  returned  to  the  podium  to  con- 
duct a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Missa  solemnis.  The  critic  of  The 
Boston  Herald,  who  wrote  as  detailed  a  report  of  the  evening's  pro- 
ceedings as  did  his  colleague  of  The  Globe,  ended  his  review  as  follows: 
The  whole  performance  was  in  all  probability  as  satisfying  a  one  as  it  is 
possible  to  give  the  stupendous  and  labored  composition.  The  audience 
listened  appreciatively,  and  applauded  in  a  like  spirit.  The  occasion  was 
a  brilliant  one,  musically  and  socially,  and  a  new  and  interesting  page 
has  been  turned  in  the  musical  history  of  Boston.' 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SPACE  AND  RATES  IN 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S  PRO- 
GRAMS CALL  CARL  GOOSE  AT  MEDIAREP  CENTER 
INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE   (617)  482-5233 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  — 1970 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  entered  a  new  era  in  1970  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther  Schuller  as  Artistic  Directors  and  of 
Leonard  Bernstein  as  Advisor.  There  were  some  changes  in  the  Center's 
programs,  but  its  basic  concept,  first  propounded  in  1940  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky  and  continued  by  Charles  Munch  and  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
remained  essentially  unchanged.  It  was  Koussevitzky's  vision  which  first 
brought  to  Tanglewood  the  talented  young  musicians  who,  during  that 
summer  and  the  twenty-seven  summers  since,  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  develop  their  artistic  gifts  in  an  artistic  environment 
unavailable  elsewhere  in  the  world.  158  instrumentalists,  singers,  com- 
posers and  conductors  came  to  Tanglewood  in  the  1970  Fellowship 
Program  to  become  'apprentices'  to  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  to  distinguished  guest  artists  in  the  stimulating  atmosphere 
of  one  of  the  world's  major  music  festivals.  Their  apprenticeship  is 
focused  on  all  aspects  of  musical  performance,  and  the  principal  role 
of  the  Music  Center  is  to  offer  the  kinds  of  experience  which  provide 
aspiring  professional  musicians  with  what  Koussevitzky  called  '.  .  .  new 
answers  to  arising  questions,  a  wider  access  to  inexhaustible  treasures  of 
musical  art,  and  a  higher  vision  of  music  as  a  profession,  as  a  vocation, 
and  as  a  creative  cultural  force'. 

The  Fellowship  Program  is  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  individual  and  corporate 
sponsors  of  the  Music  Center,  who  provide  the  funds  to  underwrite  the 
Center's  unique  operation,  as  well  as  the  fellowships  which  allow  the 
young  musicians  working  at  the  Center  to  pursue  their  training  without 
tuition  or  living  expenses.  The  Center's  Fellowship  Program  remains  the 
only  'educational'  institution  in  the  world  wholly  operated  and  sup- 
ported by  a  symphony  orchestra.  The  Fellowships  are  awarded  after 
rigorous  auditions  supervised  by  the  32  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Fellowship  Program.  The  musicians  who  are  accepted  receive  either 
room  and  board  in  the  dormitories  of  the  Center  or  a  stipend  from 
which  they  pay  their  living  expenses.  There  is  no  tuition  charged  to  any 
member  of  the  Program.  Many  of  the  most  talented  young  musicians 
are  therefore  able  to  spend  the  summer  'working  and  living  with  music', 
as  Leonard  Bernstein  remarked  in  his  Opening  Exercises  Address  on 
June  28,  who  would  otherwise  be  prevented  by  economic  pressures. 

The  principal  innovation  during  the  1970  session  was  the  introduction 
of  an  expanded  program  for  the  training  of  conductors,  made  possible 
by  a  grant  from  the  National  Orchestral  Association.  The  grant  enabled 
the  Center  to  enlarge  the  number  not  only  of  conductors  but  also  of 
instrumentalists  enrolled  in  the  Fellowship  Program.  These  larger  num- 
bers allowed  the  Center  to  schedule  a  chamber  orchestra  into  the 
Fellowship  Program  in  addition  to  the  usual  full  orchestra  and  chamber 
music  assignments.  The  existence  of  the  chamber  orchestra  meant  that 
the  conducting  fellows  had  more  opportunities  to  work  with  an  orches- 
tra. Leon  Barzin  was  Head  of  this  new  Conducting  Program,  and  also 
supervised  the  Orchestral  Music  Program. 

The  Vocal  Music  Program  of  the  Center  was  also  somewhat  changed. 
Under  the  supervision  of  John  Oliver,  vocal  music  activities  were  focused 
on  a  more  specialized  repertoire  than  in  recent  years,  with  a  smaller 
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and  more  select  group  of  singers  taking  part.  The  singers  in  the  Fellow- 
ship Program  worked  on  solo  and  small  ensemble  literature  —  both 
vocal  chamber  music  and  vocal  music  with  orchestra.  They  gave  four 
full  recitals  of  lieder  and  vocal  chamber  music,  sang  in  reading  sessions 
of  vocal  music  with  orchestra,  and  were  active  in  the  contemporary 
music  presented  on  the  Composers'  Forums,  and  during  the  Center's 
annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music.  The  soprano  Phyllis  Curtin  also 
worked  with  the  vocal  music  fellows  during  the  1970  session. 

Miss  Curtin  and  Byron  Janis  joined  the  Center's  Faculty  during  1970  in 
a  new  capacity  —  as  Tanglewood  'Artists-in-Residence'.  Mr  Janis  pre- 
sented a  Piano  Seminar  as  part  of  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood 
Institute,  and  Miss  Curtin  presented  a  special  series  of  Master  Classes 
for  singers  and  voice  teachers.  A  bequest  from  the  late  Marian  D. 
Granrud  was  used  by  the  Trustees  to  establish  a  fund  in  her  name  which 
will  bring  distinguished  artists  such  as  Miss  Curtin  and  Mr  Janis  to  the 
Center  for  special  workshops,  seminars  and  master  classes.  Miss  Curtin 
was  the  first  Granrud  Artist-in-Residence.  Also  presenting  seminars  and 
master  classes  at  the  Center  were  Josef  Gingold,  Matthew  Raimondi, 
Aaron  Rosand,  Oscar  Shumsky  and  Walter  Trampler. 

In  addition  to  the  Center's  usual  series  of  concerts  given  by  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  Orchestra,  there  was  also  presented  this  summer  a  series 
of  open  rehearsals  —  informal  evening  'rehearsals'  in  which  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Gunther  Schuller,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and 
the  conducting  fellows  read  through  repertoire  which  had  been 
rehearsed  for  only  a  limited  amount  of  time  beforehand.  This  gave 
the  instrumentalists  a  chance  to  work  on  a  larger  repertoire  during  the 
session,  and  it  also  gave  the  audiences  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
Center  at  work.  Often  a  microphone  was  used  by  the  conductors 
during  the  Open  Rehearsals,  and  sometimes  they  spoke  about  the 
music  being  performed  to  the  audience  as  well  as  to  the  orchestra. 
In  addition  to  the  open  rehearsals  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
and  Chamber  Orchestra  presented  five  concerts  under  the  direction  of 
Gunther  Schuller,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  and  the 
conducting  fellows. 

Eight  programs  of  chamber  music  were  presented  by  the  instrumental 
fellows  during  1970  from  the  wide  range  of  small  ensemble  music 
worked  on  in  the  Program.  Other  chamber  music  was  featured  during 
the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  and  Tanglewood  on  parade.  Tangle- 
wood on  parade  on  July  28  included  concerts  from  all  the  programs  of 
the  Center,  ending  with  a  gala  concert  by  the  combined  Berkshire  Music 
Center  and  Boston  Symphony  Orchestras  conducted  by  Aaron  Copland, 
Chairman  Emeritus  of  the  Center's  Faculty.  Mr  Copland  addressed  the 
audience  after  the  intermission  of  the  concert  which  honored  his  seven- 
tieth year  and  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Center. 

The  composers  studied  with  Gunther  Schuller  and  guest  Faculty  mem- 
bers George  Crumb,  Chou  Wen-chung  and  Charles  Wuorinen.  Their 
compositions,  some  of  them  finished  or  written  at  Tanglewood  during 
the  session,  were  performed  by  members  of  the  Center  at  four  Com- 
posers' Forums.  Another  contemporary  music  activity  of  the  Center 
was  the  sponsorship  of  six  Contemporary  Trends  concerts,  which  were 
devoted  to  some  of  the  best  of  jazz,  rock,  folk  and  ethnic  music.  At  three 
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of  these  concerts  well  known  or  well-established  artists  in  the  non- 
classical  music  field  performed.  At  the  other  three,  lesser-known  or 
slightly  more  avant-garde  groups  were  heard.  This  is  the  third  year  of 
sponsorship  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  of  a  series  of  this  kind 
of  concert. 

The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  now  known  throughout  the 
world,  which  the  Center  presents  annually  in  co-operation  with  the 
Fromm  Music  Foundation,  was  held  during  the  final  week  of  the  1970 
session.  This  year  there  were  five  United  States  premieres  and  four  world 
premieres,  the  latter  including  work  commissioned  by  the  Center  and 
the  Fromm  Foundation  from  Richard  Felciano,  Barbara  Kolb  and  Oily 
Wilson.  A  work  was  commissioned  from  Jurg  Wyttenbach  of  Switzerland, 
but  was  not  performed.  A  special  feature  of  this  year's  Festival  was  the 
first  American  performance  of  Luigi  Nono's  //  canto  sospeso  for  soloists, 
chorus  and  orchestra.  The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  joined  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  soloists  and  orchestra  for  this  performance.  The  inten- 
sive preparation  for  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  events  helps  the 
fellows  of  the  Center  meet  what  Gunther  Schuller  calls  'the  obligation  of 
every  performing  musician  to  keep  the  lifestream  of  music  —  composi- 
tion—  going  and  moving  forward'.  Almost  one  quarter  of  the  music 
studied  and  performed  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  during  1970  was 
written  by  composers  in  one  of  the  contemporary  musical  idioms  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

Again  in  1970  the  program  included  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood 
Institute.  The  University  sponsors  programs  at  Tanglewood  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  helps  to  make  the  unique 
Tanglewood  environment  available  to  young  artists  other  than  those 
accepted  for  the  necessarily  restricted  Fellowship  Program.  The  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute  offered  applied  music  instruction,  a 
seminar  in  choral  conducting,  an  opera  workshop,  piano  master  classes, 
and  a  training  program  for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  similar  to 
the  instrumental  Fellowship  Program.  Members  of  the  University's 
music  programs  gave  18  concerts  and  recital  programs  during  the  1970 
session,  including  solo,  chamber  and  orchestral  music.  An  evening  of 
opera  scenes  was  also  included. 

The  Tanglewood  Institute  of  Boston  University  also  presents  training 
programs  in  theater,  dance,  painting  and  drawing,  which  add  to  both 
the  quality  and  variety  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The  members  of 
the  Dance  Workshop  gave  three  dance  programs  during  the  summer 
which  included  two  premieres  of  new  choreography  by  Clyde  Morgan 
and  Carla  Maxwell.  Those  taking  part  in  the  Theater  Program  worked 
on  two  'plays  in  progress',  Scenes  from  American  life  by  A.  R.  Gurney 
and  The  Americans  by  Maxine  Klein.  These  two  plays  were  given  public 
performances  during  the  session.  The  art  programs,  which  offered  train- 
ing on  both  elementary  and  advanced  levels,  also  featured  lectures  by 
prominent  artists,  art  historians,  and  critics.  Works  by  students  and 
faculty  of  the  Boston  University  programs  in  art  were  exhibited  through- 
out the  summer  at  Tanglewood. 

Also  under  the  auspices  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  were  the 
programs  of  the  New  England  Conservatory.  The  Conservatory  offered 
programs  in  music  education,  contemporary  composition,  and  a  seminar 
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in  jazz  music.  The  thirty  members  of  these  programs  included  music 
educators  active  in  teaching,  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  sup- 
plementing degree  programs,  and  a  few  gifted  auditors  who  attended 
the  programs  as  an  introduction  to  professional  musicianship  or  music 
education.  Both  the  Boston  University  and  New  England  Conservatory 
Institute  programs  offer  college-level  credit  to  those  taking  part. 

The  1970  Music  Center  also  included  a  program  for  so-called  'culturally 
isolated'  children  from  Boston  public  schools,  who  were  picked  from 
those  attending  a  special  series  of  Youth  Concerts  presented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  during  the  previous 
winter  and  spring.  Called  'Days  in  the  Arts'  and  underwritten  by  a  grant 
from  the  Frederick  Kennedy  Foundation,  this  project  brought  the 
specially  selected  children  (most  of  them  fifth  and  sixth  graders)  to 
Tanglewood,  where  they  were  in  residence  for  several  days  to  observe 
and  meet  with  members  of  the  Center  in  their  activities  and  programs. 
The  groups  of  children  also  visited  other  arts  organizations  in  the 
Berkshires.  Other  programs  sponsored  by  the  Center  during  the  1970 
session  included  the  Music  Critics  Association  symposium  for  young 
music  critics,  which  was  co-sponsored  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation 
during  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music. 

The  young  artists  who  took  part  in  the  programs  of  the  1970  Berkshire 
Music  Center  once  again  contributed  greatly  to  Tanglewood's  unique 
atmosphere.  Their  enthusiasm,  their  dedication  and  their  vitality  are 
witness  to  the  urgent  need  for  the  continued  cultivation  of  the  ideals 
of  Tanglewood.  As  Henry  Lee  Higginson  wrote  eighty-nine  years  ago 
in  his  discussion  of  plans  for  the  founding  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra:  'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this  scheme,  namely, 
a  good  honest  school  for  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us  some 
money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cambridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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THE  ASSOCIATE   CONDUCTOR 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  who  is  the 
grandson  of  Boris  and  Bessie  Thomashefsky, 
founders  of  the  Yiddish  Theatre  in  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Hollywood  in 
1944.  Between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
seventeen  he  studied  piano  with  John 
Crown  and  Muriel  Kerr,  harpsichord  with 
Alice  Ehlers.  He  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Southern  California  with  advanced  stand- 
ing in  1962,  and  studied  with  Ingolf  Dahl 
and  John  Crown.  He  was  awarded  the 
Alumni  Prize  as  the  outstanding  student  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 


For  four  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra,  a  resident  company  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Music  Center.  At  the  Monday  Evening  concerts  he  was 
conductor  and  piano  soloist  during  this  time  in  performances,  many  of 
them  premieres,  by  contemporary  composers,  including  Igor  Stravinsky, 
Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl.  He 
has  been  pianist  in  the  classes  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  has  prepared 
the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts.  During  the  1966 
Bayreuth  Festival  and  Ojai  Festival  the  following  year,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  was  assistant  conductor  to  Pierre  Boulez.  He  was  Conductor 
of  the  Ojai  Festival  in  the  summers  of  1968  and  1969. 


A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during 
1968,  he  conducted  the  premiere  of  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and  won 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  in  conducting.  During  the  1968-1969  season  he 
conducted  youth  concerts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  ap- 
peared as  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Philharmonia.  He  returned 
to  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1969  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  where  he  conducted  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
and  was  much  involved  in  the  musical  preparation  of  the  Center's 
production  of  Berg's  Wozzeck.  Appointed  Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of  the  1969-1970  season, 
he  replaced  William  Steinberg  at  the  concerts  in  New  York  during  the 
fall  when  Mr  Steinberg  became  ill.  Subsequently  he  conducted  more 
than  thirty  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  concerts,  and  was  appointed 
Associate  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  Last 
May  he  made  his  London  debut  in  concerts  with  the  London  Symphony. 
During  the  summer  he  conducted  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  at  the 
Lincoln  Center  Festival  in  New  York,  as  well  as  at  Tanglewood.  Among 
Deutsche  Grammophon's  initial  release  of  albums  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony is  Mr  Thomas'  first  recording  with  the  Orchestra,  Three  places 
in  New  England  by  Charles  Ives,  and  Sun-treader  by  Carl  Ruggles.  He 
also  plays  the  piano  for  an  album  of  chamber  music  by  Debussy,  the 
first  record  made  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players. 
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THE  SOLOISTS 


ROBERT  GARTSIDE  first  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  during  the  time  when  Serge  Koussevitzky 
was  Conductor.  Later,  when  Gartside  was  Assistant  Conductor  to 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  he  sang  the  tenor  solo  in  Beethoven's  Ninth 
symphony  at  one  of  Charles  Munch's  open  rehearsals.  In  1955  he 
traveled  to  Europe  and  lived  in  Paris  for  the  following  twelve  years. 
During  that  time  he  studied  with  Pierre  Bernac  and  Ernst  Reichert,  and 
appeared  in  recitals  and  concerts,  many  of  which  were  broadcast  on 
radio  and  television  throughout  England  and  the  Continent.  Three  years 
ago  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  was  appointed  to  the  music 
faculty  of  Boston  University,  where  he  is  now  Director  of  choral  activi- 
ties and  a  member  of  the  voice  faculty.  Last  year,  after  a  recital  tour  of 
California,  he  took  the  solo  tenor  part  in  Bach's  Cantata  no.  140  in 
performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony.  This  season  he  will  be  heard 
in  the  Boston  area  as  Eumolpus  in  Stravinsky's  Persephone,  and  as  tenor 
soloist  in  Vecne  evangelium  by  Janacek. 


ALEXANDER  STEVENSON  is  studying  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
with  Re  Koster.  Before  he  began  his  vocal  training  he  played  violin 
professionally  with  the  American  Ballet  Theater,  the  New  York  City 
Ballet,  the  Harkness  Ballet  and  on  tours  with  various  New  York  Orches- 
tras. Since  changing  careers,  he  has  sung  the  part  of  the  fisherman  in 
Stravinsky's  Le  rossignol  and  the  title  roles  in  Oedipus  rex  and  Offen- 
bach's Ba-ta-clan,  the  latter  an  American  premiere.  Alexander  Stevenson 
is  also  involved  in  the  Introduction  to  opera'  program  for  the  Boston 
public  schools.  This  past  summer  he  was  an  apprentice  artist  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Opera. 


MARK  PEARSON,  who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College  and  Stanford  University. 
He  has  given  many  recitals,  has  sung  in  opera  and  oratorio  in  New 
England  and  on  the  West  Coast.  He  took  the  title  role  in  the  world 
premiere  of  Daniel  Pinkham's  Jonah  in  Jordan  Hall,  and  has  recently 
taken  leading  parts  in  the  Conservatory's  operatic  and  vocal  produc- 
tions. He  appeared  most  recently  with  the  Boston  Symphony  as  soloist 
in  performances  of  Nielsen's  Sinfonia  espansiva  during  March  1969. 
During  the  1970  season  he  was  guest  artist  with  the  New  York  Pro 
Musica  in  The  play  of  the  risen  Christ. 


RICHARD  GILL  started  his  singing  career  as  soloist  with  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club,  the  Chorus  Pro  Musica  and  many  other  New  England  groups. 
He  devoted  a  number  of  years  to  graduate  work  and  university  teaching 
and  administrative  work,  then  returned  to  professional  singing  recently. 
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Last  year  he  toured  in  England,  where  he  was  soloist  at  a  concert  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  appeared  at  the  Canterbury  Festival,  and 
took  part  in  performances  of  operas  by  Mozart,  Wagner,  Berlioz, 
Donizetti,   Puccini  and   Britten.   He  studies  with   Herbert  Mayer. 


TONI  KOVES-STEINER  is  one  of  the  foremost  performers  of  the  cim- 
balom in  the  United  States.  She  has  taken  part  in  many  recordings  of 
pieces  requiring  cimbalom,  including  Kodaly's  Suite  from  Hary  janos 
with  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  with  other  leading  orchestras  Bartok's 
Violin  rhapsody  no.  1  and  Stravinsky's  Renard  and  Ragtime.  In  the 
summer  of  1968  she  took  part  in  a  performance  of  Les  noces,  in  the 
original  scoring,  at  Harvard  University.  She  has  appeared  on  several 
occasions  in  the  past  with  the  Boston  Symphony. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  CONCERT  GALA 
MASSACHUSETTS  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNION 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  STRING  QUARTET 

Sunday  evening  November  15  at  8.30 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN       violin 

MAX  HOBART       violin 

BURTON  FINE       viola 

JULES  ESKIN      cello 

GERALD  BERLIN     clarinet,  assisting  artist 


MOZART 

RAVEL 

BRAHMS 


Quartet  in  G  major    K.  387 

Quartet  in  F 

Quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings 


Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  the  Box  Office,  Symphony  Hall  or  at  The 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  telephone  227-9459,  227-5210. 

Ticket  prices:  $7.50,  $5,  $3.50,  $2. 

Payments  made  to  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Foundation  Inc. 
in  excess  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  tickets  are  deductible  for  Federal 
Income  Tax  purposes. 

Proceeds  will  be  devoted  in  their  entirety  to  Massachusetts  Civil  Liberties 
activities. 
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PLAN   OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  are  clearly 
marked. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 

:oi  SEATS 
HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUUTTS  AVXNIKS 

BOSTON 


HUNTINCTON    AVENuC     COWIIDO* 
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hcmdwoven  area  rugs 


Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


•HIGHEST  INTEREST- 
ANYWHERE  1HS-SURED 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/n  2-10  years 
■■  $1,000  minimum 


1       ^Q  Regular 


ft        Savings 


ii^k 


1-10  years 
$1,000  minimum 


annual  rate 

$100,000 

minimum 

1-3  years 


% 


90  Day  Notice 
Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:  347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  November  6  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  7  1970  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI     piano 

DEBUSSY  Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 

PROKOFIEV  Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C     op.  26 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74   'Pathetique' 

Seiji  Ozawa,  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood,  returns  as  guest  conductor 
next  week.  The  soloist  will  be  the  young  Italian  pianist  Maurizio  Pollini, 
who  has  appeared  with  many  of  the  major  orchestras  in  France,  England, 
the  USSR,  Scandinavia  and  Germany.  He  played  in  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time  during  the  1968-1969  season. 

Many  composers  have  been  guest  soloists  and  conductors  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  over  the  years,  among  them  Bartok,  Bloch,  Busoni, 
Copland,  Hindemith,  Honegger,  Poulenc,  Rachmaninov,  Ravel,  Respighi, 
Saint-Saens,  Schoenberg,  Richard  Strauss  and  Stravinsky.  Prokofiev  ap- 
peared both  as  pianist  and  conductor  during  the  twenties  and  thirties; 
he  gave  several  performances  of  his  third  Piano  concerto  in  1926  and 
1937. 

Friday's  concert  next  week  will  end  about  3.50,  Saturday's  about  10.20. 

Friday  afternoon  November  13  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  14  1970  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

COPLAND  Short  symphony 

in  honor  of  the  composer's  seventieth  birthday 

LIGETI  Atmospheres 

BERLIOZ  Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA  RECORDS 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  November  24  1970  at  8.30 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 


COPLAND 

LIGETI 

BERLIOZ 


Short  symphony 

Atmospheres 

Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a 


Tuesday  evening  December  15  1970  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 
JOSEPH   KALICHSTEIN     piano 


SCHULLER 
TOCH 
CHOPIN 
WAGNER 


A  new  work 

Symphony  no.  2 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  F  minor     op.  21 

Prelude  to  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Numberg' 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA  RECORDS 


JEWELERS 


Watches  By: 
oOmega  •  Rolex 


HICHAM*  N*.  l#IA,inc 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley   237-2730 


Silver  By: 

Tiffany  &  Co.  ■  Georg    Jensen 

Kirk  •  Tuttle 
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The 
Mariachis 
from 
Mexico  City 
are  back  again 

to  open  Boston's  newest  Supper  Club. 

Entertainment  nightly  except  Monday 
from  8  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  With  the  same 
excellent  food  and  service,  a  restau- 
rant with  great  atmosphere  for 
dining  and  dancing.  Special 
late-nite  menu  from  10  P.M.  to 
midnight.  Cover  charge:  $1.25 
from  9  P.M.  til  midnight. 
Sat.  from  8  P.M. 
491-3600  /  Free  parking 


t 


OLD  WORLD 

ELEGANCE  RECAPTURED 

IN  A  GRACIOUS  REST  HOME 

AND  RETIREMENT  FACILITY 

GARDNER  PEE1CE IHDUSE 

333  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

617/266-3300 

Please  join  us  for  tea  any  afternoon. 


ANOTHER  RETIREMENT  FACILITY 
BY  LONCWOOD  MANAGEMENT,  INC 


Eames 

Charles  Eames.  His  classic  wood  and  leather 
chair  is  part  of  our  collection.  Eames,  Saarinen, 
Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Wegner,  Scarpa.  All  the  great 
names  of  contemporary  design.  If  this  is  you,  it's 
us.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard  Street,  Brook- 
line.    (617)   566-8400.     Contemporary  Interiors. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKUNE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

Voice  Studios 

MARGOT 

WARNER, 

Sopi 

rano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES 

June  through  August 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

(617)  768-6853 

—  REPERTOIRE 

Summer  and  Winter 

2  Symphony  Road 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  267-0332 

GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  —  PIANO 

Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.                        Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma                       Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336                                                            27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 

RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl   7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.  Tel:  232-2430 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 
Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


46  The  Fenway 


KE  6-0726 
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before  symphony  ...  « 

DELMONICOS 

Gracious  dining  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  elegant  past.  Enjoy 

traditional  cuisine  expertly  prepared.  Nightly  from 

5  to  10  PM.  Saturday  'til  11.  Park  free  .  .  .  and  after  dinner, 

we'll  be  happy  to  drive  you  to  Symphony  Hall  in  either 

our  1938  Rolls  Royce  or  our  London  Taxi.  And  after 

Symphony  .  .  .  make  it  Diamond  Jim's  for  your  favorite 

libation.  For  reservations,  call  Henry  At  Boston's 

most  convenient  meeting  place. 

THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St. 
Tel.  536-5300 
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1970-71  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

m  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


TICKETS  NOW  ON  SALE  FOR  THESE  CONCERTS 

THIS  SUN.  NOV.  1  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  EVENT! 

YVONNE    LORIOD,  Eminent  French  Pianist 

in  joint  recital  with   OLIVIER    MESSIAEN 

Distinguished  Composer-Pianist 

Program  of  Mozart,  Debussy,  Messiaen 

Tickets:   $6.,  $5.,  $4.50,  $3.50 

STEINWAY  PIANO 

SUN.  NOV.  8  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

Haydn,  F  Minor  Quartet,  Op.  55,  No.  2;  Wolf,  Intermezzo  and  Italian  Serenade; 
Bartok,  Quartet  No.  1 

SUN.  NOV.  15  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

ZARA  DOLOUKHANOVA 

Renowned  Soviet-Armenian  Soprano  in  Recital 

Tickets:   $6.,  $5.,  S4.50,  $3.50 


SUN.  NOV.  15  at  3 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


EMIL 
GILELS 

World  Famous  Soviet  Pianist  in  Recital 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Sonata  in  C  Major,  Opus  53  "Waldstein" 
Sonata  in  A  Major,  No.  28,  Opus  101 

Six  Variations  in  D  Major  on  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  Opus  76 
Twelve  Variations  in   A   Major  on   the   Russian   dance   from 
Paul  Wranizky's  "Waldmadchen" 
Thirty-Two  Variations  in  C  Minor,  Opus  191 
Tickets:   $6.50,  $5.,  $4.,  $3. 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


BALDWIN 

is  the  piano 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

has  chosen  for  himself. 


Baldwin  is  the  Official  Piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


THURSDAY  A  2 

FRIDAY- SATURDAY  6 

CAMBRIDGE  2 

1970-1971 
NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 


STRADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Ek>if-y  Description 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President     E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 


SIDNEY  R.   RABB 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS   D.   PERRY  JR 

Manager 


JAMES  J.   BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


HARRY  J.   KRAUT 

Associate   Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 

MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 
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brisk  contemporary 


Rich  Shetland  wool-cinched 
high  with  contrast  belt. 
Flared  to  new  freedom. 
V.I. P.  brass  buttons. 
Navy/red.  Misses'  sizes. 
$120.  Coats. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 

BURLINGTON  MALL  ®  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA                      | 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

SEASON  1970-1971 

THE   BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

ABRAM  T.COLLIER  Ch 

airman 

ERWIN  D.  CANHAM  Vi 

ce-Chairman 

LEONARD  KAPLAN  Secretary 

VERNON  ALDEN 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 

SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 

OLIVER  F.  AMES 

MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

HOWARD  W.JOHNSON 

LEO  L  BERANEK 

W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 

MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 

GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 

GARDNER  L.  BROWN 

MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 

MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 

JOHNT.  G.  NICHOLS 

MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 

LOUVILLE  NILES 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

DAVID  R.  POKROSS 

JOHN  L.  COOPER 

HERBERT  W.  PRATT 

ROBERT  CUTLER 

NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 

NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 

BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 

DONALD  B.SINCLAIR 

PAUL  FROMM 

MRS  LEE  STANTON 

CARLTON  P.  FULLER 

SIDNEYS.  STONEMAN 

MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 

JOHN  HOYTSTOOKEY 

MRS  JOHN  L.  GRANDINJR 

ROBERTO  WIESE 

VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 

SYMPHONY  HALL                   BOSTON 
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Feel  like 
a  Tsarina  in 
VICTOR   JORIS* 
FURBORDERED 

MIDI   COAT 

An  elegant  look  in  black  melton 

with  black, dyed  Canadian  fox. 
French  Shops,  seventh  floor 
Filene's  Boston. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM   STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 

The  Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Marylou  Speaker 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Hironaka  Sugie* 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 
Joel  Moerschel 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 
exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 
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personalized  banking 
services 

Is  your  checking  account  a  personal  thing  to  you? 

It  is  to  us,  too. 

That's  why  we  avoid  "retail  banking"  .  .  .  why  we  prefer  to  offer  a 
high  quality  personal  banking  service  to  discriminating  customers 
who  want  and  appreciate  special  individual  treatment  in  their 
financial  affairs. 

We  also  provide  an  unusual  range  of  other  capital  management 
capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or 
write:  Richard  E.  Bennink,  Vice  President 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7456 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •   REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL   •    PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES   •   TRUST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION   AND    PERSONAL    BANKING    SERVICES     •     INVESTMENT    RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT     CONSULTING 
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Program  notes 

Debussy-  Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  after 
the  eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme 
by  John  N.  Burk 
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The  Berkshire  Music  Center -1970 
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The  Guest  Conductor 
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The  soloist 
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Program  Editor  ANDREW  RAEBURN 
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Worry  not  work, 
is  what  makes  a  man 
old  before  his  time. 
Here's  what  you  can  do 
to  make  things  easier 
for  your  husband 

The  pace.  The  grind.  The  rat  race.  The  jungle. 

Fears  and  frustrations  (especially  the  financial  kind)  can  do  a  cruel  job  on  the  family 
manoftheyo's. 

Old  Colons'  can  help.  In  fact,  helping  men  like  your  husband  is  our  bread 
and  butter. 

We  can  do  so  much  to  relieve  his  burdens  and  worry. 

We  can  give  him  professional  counsel  on  his  investments.  Or  we  can  manage  his 
portfolio  full  time,  handling  all  the  details  so  he  can  relax. 

We  can  explain  to  him  the  many  advantages  of  having  us  serve  as  executor  or 
co-executor  of  his  Will. 

If  he's  concerned  about  his  family,  we  can  show  him  how  proper  trust 
arrangements  can  take  the  load  off  his  mind  and  provide  security  for  you  and  the  children  in 
the  years  to  come.  (He  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  flexibility  the 
various  newer  forms  of  living  trust  make  possible.) 

There's  so  much  we  can  do  to  help  him  —  professionally  and  personally.  That's 
why  we're  in  business,  and  why  we're  running  this  advertisement. 

Your  husband  has  enough  pressure  on  him  now  without  any  further  nagging 
from  you  or  from  us.  But  we  hope  you  will  send  for  the  little  booklet  we  have  written  called 
"li  ills  d^  Trusts.'"  Read  it  over  some  quiet  moment.  The  information  is  easy  to  understand 
and  very  valuable.  It's  free,  of  course,  and  it  may  give  you  some  ideas  as  to  how  we  can 
make  life  a  lot  less  worrisome  for  your  husband. 


THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

Thursday  evening  November  5  1970  at  8.30 
Friday  afternoon  November  6  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  7  1970  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  November  10  1970  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 


DEBUSSY 


Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune, 
after  the  eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme* 


PROKOFIEV 


Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C     op.  26* 

Andante  -  allegro 

Theme  and  variations 

Finale:  allegro  ma  non  troppo 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 


intermission 

TCHAIKOVSKY      Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74 

'Pathetique'* 

Adagio  -  allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  con  grazia 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale:  adagio  lamentoso 

Maurizio  Pollini  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3.50;  Thursday's,  Saturday's  and  Tues- 
day's about  10.20 


Tuesday   evening's   concert   is   being    recorded    for   future   telecast    by   WGBH 
(Channel  2) 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED     1858 
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1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON; 
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'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 
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step  into  the 
shoes  of  the  greatest 
basketball  players 
in  the 
world. 

Converse 
All  Stars 


9  out  of  1 0  basketball  pros  wear 
Converse  All  Stars.  More  high 
school  and  college  teams  do 
too.  Join  'em  . . .  step  into 
Converse.  The  greatest  sneakers 
a  guy  ever  pedaled  his  bike 
to  the  ballfield  with.  Rugged, 
extra  strength  construction. 
Tough  protective  toe  guard. 
Super  shock-absorbent  cushion 
insole,  arch  and  heel.  Why  take 
less.  Come  on  in  and  see  how 
pro  they  feel! 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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Say  it 
witlv 


Delicate,    medium   dry, 
slightly    crackling 
Avelar    Rose'. 
From    Portugal, 
of  course.. 
Completely  charming. 


Imported  for  you  by 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Company. 

Somerville,  Mass. 


Qltadatina/fnc. 

//ie  Jrvusseau  swi/se  o/'!Bos/o/i 


you'll  brighten  fall  evenings 

In  this  kaleidoscope  of  pattern  and 
color.  Choose  shocking  pink  or  Bristol 
blue  predominating.  Sizes  8-18. 
$56.00. 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

RICHARD  GOODE    guest  artist 

ALBUM  THREE 

BRAHMS 

Piano  trio  in  B     op.  8 

DAHL 

Duettino  concertante  for  flute 
and  percussion 

MARTINU 
Nonet 

POULENC 
Sextet 

SCHUBERT 
'Trout'  quintet 

WEBERN 
Concerto     op.  24 
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"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


So  said  a  college  musk:  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-P0ST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

Hfctflfltt  $c  Hamlin 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 

81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 


ME 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

.  .  .  rests  in  large  measure  with  its  audiences,  the  devoted  concert 
goers  who,  like  you,  attend  its  concerts. 

You  can  help  insure  the  Orchestra's  future  greatness  by  making  a 
deferred  gift  to  Symphony.  The  satisfaction  of  a  significant  cultural 
contribution  can  be  joined  to  the  protection  of  your  own  financial 
future. 

A  bequest  ...  a  life  income  agreement  ...  an  annuity  .  .  .  life 
insurance:  these  are  the  four  ways  of  making  such  a  deferred  gift. 
Each  has  it  advantages. 

The  bequest:  in  his  will,  the  donor  provides  Symphony  with  a  specific 
amount  or  a  remainder  interest.  The  life  income  agreement:  the 
donor  gives  capital  to  Symphony  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life.  The  annuity:  the  donor  gives  capital  and  Symphony  guarantees 
to  the  donor  a  fixed  annual  income  for  life.  And  lastly,  life  insurance: 
if  the  donor  continues  to  pay  premiums,  these  also  constitute  chari- 
table deductions  for  the  donor. 


Questions  about  these  alternatives  can  be  answered  by  your  lawyer 
or  tax  adviser,  by  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson,  chairman  of  Symphony's 
Deferred  Giving  Program,  or  by  any  other  of  the  Orchestra's  Trustees. 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. He  designed  and  built  the  interior. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


CX  Life  Insurance 
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MARSH 


imported 

brocade 

for  the 

holidays 


The  pantsuit  goes  dramatic 

anytime  after-dark,  perfect 

for  holiday  parties  .  .  . 

made  in  Hong  Kong  especially 

for  Jordan  Marsh,  done  in  lustrous 

rayon  brocade  in  glowing 

copper  tone,  sizes  8  to  18. 

55.00 

SECOND    FLOOR  —  MAIN   STORE 
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CLAUDE  DEBUSSY 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  after  the  eclogue  of 

Stephane  Mallarme 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Debussy  was  born  in  St  Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  on  August  22  1862;  he 
died  in  Paris  on  March  25  1918.  He  completed  the  Prelude  in  the  summer  of 
1894,  and  the  first  performance  was  given  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Societe 
nationale  on  December  22  the  same  year,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  conducted 
by  Georges  Longy,  on  April  1  1902.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played 
the  Prelude  on  December  30  1904;  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted.  The  most 
recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  given  in  February  and 
March  1966;  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  harps,  antique  cymbals  and  strings. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Munch,  has  recorded 
the  Prelude  for  RCA. 

It  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance  to 
attempt  a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex  of 
suggestions,  his  labyrinth',  as  he  himself  called  it,  'ornamented  by 
flowers'. 


The  poem  opens: 

Ces  nymphes,  je  les  veux  perpetuer. 

Si  clair, 
Leur  incarnat  leger,  qu'll  voltige  dans  I' air 
Assoupi  de  sommeils  touffus. 

Aimai-je  un  reve? 


Arthur  Symons  (in  his  The  symbolist  movement  in  modern  literature) 
wrote:  'The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  translated,'  and  this  plain  dictum 
may  be  considered  to  stand.  We  shall  therefore  refrain,  and  quote  the 
faithful  synopsis  (quite  unsuperseded)  which  Edmund  Gosse  made  in 
his  Questions  at  issue: 

'It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  published,  and  I  have  now 
read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say  that  I  understand  it  bit 
by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive.  But,  if  I  am  asked  whether 
this  famous  miracle  of  unintelligibility  gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer, 
cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  obtain  from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid 
an  impression  as  M.  Mallarme  desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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in  it.  A  faun  —  a  simple,  sensuous,  passionate  being  —  wakens  in  the 
forest  at  daybreak  and  tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous 
afternoon.  Was  he  the  fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs, 
white  and  golden  goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the 
memory  he  seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more 
substantial  than  the  "arid  rain"  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot 
tell.  Yet  surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness  among  the 
brown  reeds  of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were  they,  are  they, 
swans?  No!  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps!  Vaguer  and  vaguer  grows 
that  impression  of  this  delicious  experience.  He  would  resign  his  wood- 
land godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of  lilies,  golden-headed,  white- 
stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses?  Ah!  the  effort  is  too  great  for  his 
poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects  one  lily  from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one 
benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of  her  cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory, 
the  ever-receding  memory  may  be  forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted 
upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he  is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  in  the  air 
and  blow  them  out  in  a  visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour 
grows  vaguer;  experience  or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was. 
The  sun  is  warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again, 
after  worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 
'This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obscure  and  unintelligible 
Uapres-midi  d'un  faune;  and,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  a  perfect  suavity 
of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know  not  what  more  a  poem  of 
eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It  supplies  a  simple  and  direct 
impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  harmony,  of  color;  it  is  exceedingly 
mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  understands  that  the  poet,  instead  of 
being  the  slave  of  the  Alexandrine,  weaves  his  variations  round  it,  like 
a  musical  composer/ 

The  poem  ends  in  a  nostalgic  haze: 

Non,  ma/'s  I'ame 
De  paroles  vacantes  et  ce  corps  alourdi 
Tard  succombent  au  fier  silence  de  midi: 
Sans  plus  il  faut  dormlr  en  I'oubli  du  blaspheme, 
Sur  le  sable  altere  gisant  et  comme  j'aime 
Ouvrir  ma  bouche  a  I'astre  efflcace  des  vins! 

Couple,  adieu;  je  vais  voir  I'ombre  que  tu  devins. 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  'the 
successive  scenes  of  the  Faun's  desires  and  dreams  on  that  hot  after- 
noon.' 


RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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SERGEY  PROKOFIEV 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C     op.  26 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Prokofiev  was  born  at  Sontsovka,  in  the  Ukraine,  on  April  23  1891;  he  died  near 
Moscow  on  March  5  1953.  He  completed  the  Third  Piano  concerto  in  1921,  and 
himself  played  the  solo  part  in  the  premiere,  which  was  given  on  December  16 
of  that  year  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Frederick  Stock. 
The  composer  was  soloist  at  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  on  January  29  1926;  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted.  The  most  recent 
performances  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  given  in  November  1967;  John 
Browning  was  soloist  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  castanets,  tambourine, 
cymbals  and  strings. 

There  is  a  recording  on  the  RCA  label  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
the  Third  concerto,  coupled  with  the  Fourth;  John  Browning  is  the  soloist,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  the  conductor. 

By  definition  the  creator's  art  is  less  ephemeral  than  the  interpreter's, 
and  over  the  past  half-century  the  music  of  Prokofiev  has  substantially 
insured  him  to  posterity  as  a  composer.  But  it  is  perhaps  significant  and 
certainly  not  untoward  to  note  that,  like  several  of  the  most  hallowed 
figures  in  ages  past,  Prokofiev  was  the  salesman  par  excellence  of  his 
own  piano  concerti.  Specifically  as  to  no.  3,  he  personally  sold  it  to  the 
United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  lofty  heights  to  which  he  attained  as  a  symphonist, 
moreover,  Prokofiev's  innermost  sentiments  may  be  said  to  repose  in 
the  music  he  wrote  for  his  own  instrument  —  and  originally  for  his  own 
execution.  In  much  the  same  fashion  as  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
Chopin,  and  other  such  tandem  geniuses,  Prokofiev's  aesthetic  unques- 
tionably found  its  expressive  way  at  the  keyboard.  It  was  to  be  a  mean- 
dering way,  but  in  retrospect  it  can  be  traced  throughout  its  halting 
growth  in  a  long  list  of  piano  works  beginning,  appropriately,  with  the 
sonata  catalogued  as  op.  1  (1907-1909),  and  ending  with  the  revised 
version  of  no,  5  (sometimes  called  the  Tenth  sonata'),  which  dates  from 
the  year  of  the  composer's  death. 

In  a  study  of  the  complete  sonatas  (nos.  3  and  4  came  just  prior  to  the 
Concerto  op.  26;  no.  5  followed  it  by  two  years),  the  present  writer  once 
concluded  of  the  earlier  ones  that  they  represent  'the  formative,  reluc- 
tantly romantic  Prokofiev  ...  a  kind  of  would-be  Schubert  in  whose 
music  the  typical  extremes  of  yearning  and  exuberance  were  as  omni- 
present, thinly  disguised,  as  the  malicious  irony  that  bound  them.  Any 
political  inferences  as  to  the  latter  would  be  risky.  Stylistic  trademarks 
tend  to  be  personal  rather  than  proletarian,  [no  matter]  the  internal 
struggles  of  Russia  during  this  seminal  decade  ...  all  of  these  works  cry 
out:  Epater  le  bourgeois!  But  the  voice  is  unmistakably  Prokofiev's  own.' 

After  some  years  of  reflection  the  foregoing  appraisal  still  seems  to  have 
a  measure  of  validity,  and  it  is  cited  with  a  view  to  putting  into  per- 
spective as  neatly  as  possible  the  crowded  background  of  the  first  three 
concerti.  (By  extension  it  is  relevant  also  to  the  later  ones  —  although 
the  Fourth,  a  special  case,  was  not  to  follow  for  another  decade.) 
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After  graduating  from  the  St  Petersburg  Conservatory  at  eighteen,  and 
already  recognized  as  an  enfant  terrible  of  heroic  pianistic  talent  if  not 
yet  as  a  composer  worth  taking  seriously,  Prokofiev  had  spent  five  post- 
graduate years  in  advanced  study  with  the  celebrated  Annette  Essipova, 
pedagogical  heiress  to  Leschetizky,  meantime  completing  further  courses 
at  the  Conservatory  and  composing  constantly.  This  interregnum  ended 
in  1914,  ominously  coincident  with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  (The 
ripples  from  Sarajevo  soon  enough  reached  Russia,  but  as  the  only  son 
of  a  widow  the  composer  was  exempt  from  military  service.)  By  this  time 
Prokofiev  had  made  a  mark  on  musical  St  Petersburg;  he  was  not  ac- 
cepted, exactly,  but  he  was  certainly  not  ignored.  His  every  appearance 
touched  off  further  controversy. 

Controversy  escalated  to  scandale  in  1913,  when  Prokofiev  leaped  to 
international  notoriety  with  the  introduction  of  his  Second  Piano  con- 
certo at  Pavlovsk  (a  suburb  of  St  Petersburg  —  the  latter,  incidentally, 
was  to  become  known  as  Petrograd  a  year  later;  it  has  been  Leningrad 
since  1924). 

With  one  notable  exception,  the  critics  were  aghast.  The  Peterburgskaya 
Gazeta  described  the  new  work  as  'a  cacophony  of  sounds  having  noth- 
ing whatever  in  common  with  genuine  music'.  But  the  reviewer  of  Recti 
got  the  message.  With  extraordinary  prescience,  Vyacheslav  Karatygin 
reported  the  premiere  in  these  prophetic  words.  The  public  hissed. 
This  means  nothing.  Ten  years  from  now  it  will  atone  for  last  night's 
catcalls  by  unanimously  applauding  a  new  composer  with  a  European 
reputation.' 

Of  course  Karatygin  was  wrong  about  the  time  this  would  take.  By  1915 
the  Rech  critic  was  vindicated.  In  the  interim  Prokofiev  had  won  the 
powerful  advocacy  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  of  Alexander  Siloti,  of  the 
impresario  Diaghilev.  'Only  three  years  ago/  Rech  commented,  'most  of 
our  music  lovers  saw  in  Prokofiev's  compositions  merely  the  excesses  of 
a  mischievous  anarchism  that  threatened  to  upset  the  whole  of  Russian 
music.  Now  they  won't  let  him  leave  the  stage  before  he  has  played 
innumerable  encores/  Even  the  arch-conservative  Russian  Musical  Soci- 
ety performed  the  Second  concerto.  No  one  hissed.  By  then  Prokofiev 
was  a  force  not  to  be  denied,  and  his  fame  increased  apace —  until  the 
Revolution  of  1917  marked  a  turning  point  in  his  career  as  it  did  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

The  Third  Piano  concerto  was  sketched  that  fateful  winter.  Because  the 
overthrow  of  Czarism  and  its  immediate  consequences  marked  a  definite 
change  in  the  direction  of  Prokofiev's  development,  it  behooves  us  to 
look  (perforce  superficially)  at  the  influences  to  which  he  was  sub- 
ject between  1917  and  1921,  when  he  completed  this  score.  To  state 
it  bluntly,  the  'change'  was  a  sea  change,  and  the  influences  were 
geographic. 

Prokofiev  was  anything  but  a  Marxist  in  those  years.  'Immersed  as  I  was 
in  art/  he  wrote  later,  'I  did  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  scope  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  October  Revolution.  .  .  .'  What  he  did  know  was  that 
Russia  had  become  an  unhealthy  place  for  composers.  He  wanted  out. 
And  the  country  that  appealed  to  him  above  all  was  America. 

When  the  People's  Commissar  of  Education  attended  the  premiere  of 
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the  Classical  symphony  (Petrograd,  April  21  1918)  and  sought  out  Pro- 
kofiev to  express  his  admiration,  the  composer  saw  his  opportunity  and 
expressed  in  the  strongest  appropriate  language  his  desire  to  make  an 
extended  trip  abroad.  Under  the  circumstances  there  was  no  graceful 
alternative  for  the  Commissar  but  to  consent,  and  within  days  it  was 
announced  that  the  government  had  decided  to  send  Prokofiev  across 
the  Pacific  in  connection  with  'matters  pertaining  to  art'.  He  departed 
via  Vladivostok  in  May  for  Yokohama,  whence  he  proceeded  by  slow 
boat  and  several  stopovers  to  New  York,  arriving  there  in  September  and 
making  his  first  Manhattan  appearance  a  fortnight  after  Armistice  Day. 
Every  last  seat  in  old  Aeolian  Hall  was  filled,  and  the  debut  (  a  solo 
recital)  launched  Prokofiev's  American  career  in  sensational  fashion. 
Even  the  critics  who  felt  constrained  to  inveigh  against  him  as  an  am- 
bassador oi  Bolshevism  concurred  in  the  unanimous  verdict  on  his 
pianistic  ability;  the  consensus  was  an  enthusiastic  welcome  for  a  verita- 
ble titan  of  the  keyboard. 

For  the  next  few  seasons  Prokofiev  concertized  heavily,  and  no  major 
work  was  forthcoming  except  The  love  for  three  oranges.  In  the  nature 
of  artistic  creation,  however,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Third  Piano 
concerto  sat  untouched  in  the  composer's  luggage  until  the  summer  of 
1921,  when  he  is  said  to  have  completed  the  score  during  a  sojourn  at 
St  Brevin,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  This  was  in  the  wake  of  Prokofiev's 
second  transcontinental  tour  of  the  United  States.  To  what  extent  his 
experiences  in  the  New  World  are  reflected  in  the  op.  26  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing,  and  the  answer  could  be  not  at  all.  But  there  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  this  music  gestated  during  long,  lonesome  davs 
of  staring  out  train  windows.  Possibly  this  is  rather  too  fanciful.  What  is 
not,  by  all  accounts,  is  that  the  Third  concerto  was  a  success  from  the 
beginning.  The  composer  himself  took  part  in  the  premiere,  which  was 
given  not  in  his  homeland  but  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  December  16 
1921.  Americans  did  not  take  the  piece  to  their  hearts  at  once,  as  Europe 
did,  but  it  was  cordially  recevied  at  the  very  least  (Prokofiev  remarked 
that  we  'did  not  quite  understand'  the  work  at  the  time),  and  its  place 
in  the  standard  repertoire  has  grown  more  secure  with  each  passing 
season. 

[It  might  be  noted  parenthetically  that  balletomanes  are  perhaps  even 
more  familiar  with  the  op.  26,  if  not  in  toto,  than  are  concert  audiences. 
The  choreographer  Antony  Tudor  used  the  opening  movement  in  its 
entirety,  following  with  the  Classical  symphony  (also  truncated  tc 
provide  a  musical  platform  for  his  deliciously  funny  and  by  now  classic 
Cala  performance,  originally  produced  on  December  5  1938  in  London. 
Since  1940  this  work  has  been  a  favorite  of  American  aficionados  in  the 
Ballet  Theatre  production.] 

Prokofiev  himself  having  prepared  an  analysis  of  his  Third  Piano  con- 
certo it  would  be  presumptuous  not  to  reproduce  the  composer's  own 
description: 

.  1.  The  first  movement  opens  quietly  with  a  short  introduction,  andante, 
4-4.  The  theme  is  announced  by  an  unaccompanied  clarinet,  and  is 
continued  by  the  violins  for  a  few  bars.  Soon  the  tempo  changes  to 
allegro,  the  strings  having  a  passage  in  sixteenths  which  leads  to  the 
statement  of  the  principal  subject  by  the  piano.  Discussion  of  this  theme 
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is  carried  on  in  a  lively  manner,  both  the  piano  and  the  orchestra  having 
a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  matter.  A  passage  in  chords  for  the  piano 
alone  leads  to  the  more  expressive  second  subject,  heard  in  the  oboe 
with  a  pizzicato  accompaniment.  This  is  taken  up  by  the  piano  and 
developed  at  some  length,  eventually  giving  way  to  a  bravura  passage 
in  triplets.  At  the  climax  of  this  section,  the  tempo  reverts  to  andante, 
and  the  orchestra  gives  out  the  first  theme,  ff.  The  piano  joins  in,  and 
the  theme  is  subjected  to  impressively  broad  treatment.  On  resuming 
the  allegro,  the  chief  theme  and  the  second  subject  are  developed  with 
increased  brilliance  and  the  movement  ends  with  an  exciting  crescendo. 

2.  The  second  movement  consists  of  a  theme  with  five  variations.  The 
theme  is  announced  by  the  orchestra  alone,  andantino. 

In  the  first  variation,  the  piano  treats  the  opening  of  the  theme  in  quasi- 
sentimental  fashion,  and  resolves  into  a  chain  of  trills  as  the  orchestra 
repeats  the  closing  phrase.  The  tempo  changes  to  allegro  for  the  second 
and  third  variations,  and  the  piano  has  brilliant  figures,  while  snatches 
of  the  theme  are  introduced  here  and  there  in  the  orchestra.  In  variation 
four,  the  tempo  is  once  again  andante,  and  the  piano  and  orchestra 
discourse  on  the  theme  in  a  quiet  and  meditative  fashion.  Variation  five 
is  energetic  (allegro  giusto.)  It  leads  without  pause  into  a  restatement  of 
the  theme  by  the  orchestra,  with  delicate  chordal  embroidery  in  the 
piano. 

3.  The  Finale  begins  (allegro  ma  non  troppo,  3-4)  with  a  staccato 
theme  for  bassoons  and  pizzicato  strings,  which  is  interrupted  by  the 
blustering  entry  of  the  piano.  The  orchestra  holds  its  own  with  the 
opening  theme,  however,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  argument,  with 
frequent  differences  of  opinion  as  regards  key.  Eventually  the  piano 
takes  up  the  first  theme,  and  develops  it  to  a  climax. 

With  a  reduction  of  tone  and  slackening  of  tempo,  an  alternative  theme 
is  introduced  in  the  woodwind.  The  piano  replies  with  a  theme  that 
is  more  in  keeping  with  the  caustic  humor  of  the  work.  This  material 
is  developed,  and  there  is  a  brilliant  coda. 

copyright  ©  1967  by  James  Lyons 

STUDENT  TICKETS 

The  system  started  last  season  by  which  unsold  tickets  to  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  made  available  to  students  at  a  flat  rate  of  $3 
will  continue  during  the  present  season.  The  system  operates  as  follows: 
ten  minutes  before  the  starting  time  of  each  concert  those  tickets  re- 
maining unsold,  as  well  as  those  returned  by  subscribers,  will  be  offered 
at  $3  each  (whatever  the  original  printed  price)  to  students  who  show 
college  identification  cards. 

This  is  one  of  the  several  ways  in  which  the  Orchestra  is  encouraging 
young  people  to  come  to  Symphony  Hall  and  attend  live  concerts.  To 
help  this  scheme  work  as  effectively  as  possible,  the  management  renews 
its  appeal  to  subscribers  unable  to  attend  any  of  their  concerts  to  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  release  their  tickets  for  resale.  Details  of 
the  resale  scheme  are  printed  regularly  in  the  Symphony  program. 
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THESE  OLD  BOTTLES  date  way  back  to  the  days  when  Jack  Daniel 
made  them  to  celebrate  special  occasions. 

One  was  for  winning  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 

And  another,  in  1896,  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 

Tennessee  statehood.  He  even  made  a  special 

bar  bottle  for  his  favorite  hotel,  the  Maxwell  House, 

in  Nashville.  But  when  it  came  to  whiskey, 

Mr.  Jack  wouldn't  cater  to  change.  He  insisted  on 

charcoal  mellowing  every  drop.  He  was  too 

good  a  whiskey  man  to  alter  that,  no  matter 

what  the  occasion. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


©  1970,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE   •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •   LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


To  hear  forever  is  to  hear  it  like  it  is.  Exactly. 
Uncolored.  Unadulterated.  It's  simple  to  say, 
but  not  quite  so  simple  to  achieve.  Never- 
theless, it  has  been  achieved  by  Pioneer. 
Meticulous  design  and  coordination  of 
speakers,  crossover  networks  and  cabinets 
result  in  two  superb  speaker  systems  of  un- 
rivaled capability  and  sound  reproduction. 
Further,  they're  designed  with  you  in  mind. 
Since  no  two  rooms  are  acoustically  identi- 
cal, these  systems  incorporate  a  compensat- 
ing tone  control  to  match  the  units  to  your 
specific  environment.  Twin  3-step  controls 
can  be  adjusted  for  both  middle  and  high 


frequencies.  Combine  this  refinement  with 
an  air  suspension  enclosure  lined  with  res- 
onance-free, sound-absorbing  material,  plus 
advance  design  speakers  in  a  handsome 
oiled  walnut  cabinet  with  a  contemporary 
latticework  grille  and  you  realize  instantly 
why  these  systems  are  called  the  Outper- 
formed. 

Both  the  CS-63DX  (4-way,  6-speakers)  and 
the  CS-99  (5  way,  6-speakers)  are  the  cul- 
mination of  three  decades  of  brilliant  audio 
research  on  the  part  of  Pioneer — the  world's 
largest  producer  of  quality  speakers. 
Here  them  today  at  your  Pioneer  dealer. 

tii!)  PIONEER 

PIONEER   ELECTRONICS   U.S.A.   CORPORATION,    140   Smith   Street,   Farmingdale,   New  York   11735   •    (516)   694-7720 

West  Coast:  1335  West  134th  Street,  Gardena,  Calif.  90247  /  (213)  323-2374  &  321-1076  •  In  Canada:  S.  H.  Parker  Co.,  Province  of  Ontario 


CS-63DX 

CS-99 

System 

4-way,  6-speaker 

5-way,  6-speaker 

Speakers 

15"  woofer;  (2) 

15"  woofer;  5" 

5"  mid-range;  horn 

mid-range;  horn 

tweeter;  (2)  super 

tweeter;  cone 

horn  tweeter 

super  tweeter; 

(2)  dome  super         I 

Frequency 

tweeter 

Response 

20-22,000  Hz 

25-22,000  Hz 

Crossover 

770  Hz,  3300  Hz, 

600  Hz,  4,000  Hz, 

Frequency 

12,000  Hz 

7,500  Hz,  14,000  Hz 

Dimensions 

187/8"(W)x283/8"(H) 

16"  (W)  x  25"  (H)  x 

x  13-1/16"  (D) 

11-2/5"  (D) 

Price 

$259.00 

$215.00                        ! 

Specifications  in  common:  Enclosure:  Infinite  baffle; 
Impedance:  8  ohms;  Maximum  Input:  20  watts  (IHF) 


REQUEST  A  DEMONSTRATION  AT  YOUR 


AUDIO  LAB 

16  Eliot  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

1645  Beacon  St., 
Waban,  Mass. 

215  Newburgh  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

817  Boyleston  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 

North  Shore 

Shop  Center 
Peabody,  Mass. 


FRANCHISED  PIONEER  DEALER 

AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave., 


Arlington,  Mass.  02174 


STOP,  LOOK  & 
LISTEN,  INC. 

18Thoreau 
Concord,  Mass. 


II 


This  is  where  our 
Finance  Committee  meets, 
Mr  Hastings.  The  room  dates 
bach  to  1695.  It  was  part  of 
the  first  parish  house. 

\ 


Fascinating,  Mr  Turbott. 
Now,  uou  teli  me  you're 
in  charge  of  the 
Church's  investments? 

/ 


Have  been  for  18  years- 
si  nee  before  I  retired 
from  the  bond 
business.  And,  if  I 
say  so,  we've  done  well. 
But... 


...but  things  have 
been  more  difficult 
the  last  gear  or  two? 


Uh-yes.  Our  expenses 
are  up.  Our  income  is 
down.  And  I'm  afraid 
that  I'm  not...  well... 


...not  quite  as  much 
in  touch  with  the 
marhet  as  before 
you  retired. 


Er-whg  I  suppose 
you  could  sag  that.  Now, 
we're  in  some  sound 
common  stochs  and 
corporate  bonds,  but  I 
wonder  if  uou  people 
could  just  boh  at 
our  portfolio... 


Certainly.  You  hnow  we 
heep  up  to  date  on 
hundreds  of  issues 
so  we  can  advise  our 
charitable  trust  customers. 
We'd  be  glad  to  counsel 
you-or  assume  the 
direction  of  your 
investments. 


Mr  Hastings,  I  think  we  understand 
each  other.  Now  that  you're  one  of  us, 
I  don't  thinh  gou'll  want  to  miss  our 
oah  beams  in  the  vestry. 

'd  lihe  veru 
much  to  see  them, 
/Mr  Turbott. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Wendell  Hastings  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Banks  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109.,  Member  FDIC. 
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Does  your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
"annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closer  to  home,  a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing—  now  — 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721.  (If  you'd 
ike  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL.) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  names  of  all  Friends  for  the  1969-1970  season  are  being  printed  in 
the  first  program  books  this  season.  The  following  names  are  a  partial 
list  of  the  Orchestra's  Donors  in  alphabetical  order.  Names  of  other 
Donors  will  appear  in  subsequent  program  books. 


Miss  Dorothy  Abel 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  Q.  Adams 

Mr  and  Mrs  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mrs  Talbot  Aldrich 

Miss  Louisa  Alger 

Mrs  Thomas  Allen 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  Ames 

Mrs  Robert  R.  Ames 

Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  Amory 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lawrence  B.  Anderson 

Mrs  Lloyd  D.  H.  Anderson 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  G.  Anderson 

Mrs  Ernest  G.  Angevine 

Mr  and  Mrs  Reed  P.  Anthony 

Mrs  George  L.  Armour 

Miss  H.  Marguerite  Atwood 

Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  G.  Atwood 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  Auerbach 

Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph  Auerbach 

Dr  and  Mrs  Henry  H.  Babcock 

Miss  Denise  Bacon 

Mr  Walter  S.  Baird 

Mrs  Donald  Baker  Jr 

Mrs  Russell  W.  Baker 

Mrs  H.  Starr  Ballou 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  M.  Barnaby 

Mr  Frank  Eugene  Barnes 

Mrs  Elmer  W.  Barron 

Mrs  Ralph  G.  Barrows 

Mr  and  Mrs  Allen  G.  Barry 

Mrs  John  S.  Barss 

Miss  Harriett  M.  Bartlett 

Mr  and  Mrs  E.  F.  W.  Bartol 

Mrs  Helen  Wood  Bauman 

Mr  Arthur  W.  Beals 

Mrs  Walter  C.  Beckjord 

Mr  and  Mrs  Jean  Bedetti 

Mrs  J.  Oliver  Beebe 

Mrs  Marion  Benfield 

Mrs  Robert  E.  Bennett 

Mrs  Roger  W.  Bennett 

Mrs  Anna  Berley 

Dr  Frank  B.  Berry 

Mrs  William  H.  Bessom 

Mr  and  Mrs  Nelson  Bigelow 

Mrs  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  Blagden 

Mrs  John  W.  Blake 

Hon  and  Mrs  Charles  S.  Bolster 

Mr  and  Mrs  A.  Leroy  Bolton 

Mrs  Mark  Bortman 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Fiske  Bradford 

Mr  Allen  W.  Brennan 

Mrs  K.  Peabody  Brewster 

Mr  and  Mrs  Virgil  C.  Brink 

Mr  Bartol  Brinkler 

Mrs  W.  Denison  Brooks 

Mrs  Jacob  B.  Brown  Jr 

Mr  and'Mrs. Lester  A.  Browne 

Mrs  Henry  Bruere 

Mr  and  Mrs  Jerome  S.  Bruner 

Mrs  Pierre  Brunschwig 

Mr  and  Mrs  Daniel  Brzezenski 


DONORS 

Mr  and  Mrs  Harvey  H.  Bundy  Jr 

Mrs  Herbert  R.  Burgess 

Mrs  Vivian  Burnett 

Miss  Elizabeth  Burrage 

Mr  and  Mrs  S.  Roy  Burroughs 

Mrs  F.  Wadsworth  Busk 

The  Charles  Butcher  Foundation 

Mrs  Joel  I.  Butler 

Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  M.  Cabot 

Mrs  John  C.  Campbell 

Mr  Joseph  Carson  Jr 

Mr  Paul  Ceresole 

Mr  and  Mrs  Buchanan  Charles 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  H.  Claflin  III 

Mr  Charles  Christenson 

Dr  and  Mrs  Edward  D.  Churchill 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  B.  Clark 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  Russell  Clarke  Jr 

Mrs  Robert  Clemence 

Miss  Gretchen  Clifford 

Mrs  C.  Baker  Clotworthy  Jr 

Dr  David  G.  Cogan 

Dr  and  Mrs  Edwin  M.  Cole 

Mr  and  Mrs  Horace  M.  Cole 

Mrs  Loring  W.  Coleman 

Mrs  Arthui  C.  Comey 

Miss  Esther  Conant 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  H.  Congleton 

Mr  and  Mrs  Allan  F.  Cook  II 

Dr  and  Mrs  Ian  McLean  Cooke 

Mr  and  Mrs  J.  Gardner  Coolidge 

Mrs  Julian  Coolidge 

The  Misses  Dorothy  and  Priscilla  Cornish 

Mrs  Donald  C.  Cottrell 

Mrs  F.  S.  Crofts 

Mrs  Harry  King  Cross 

Dr  George  W.  Curtis  and  Family 

Mrs  George  M.  Cushing  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Gardner  Cushman 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  M.  Cutler 

Mrs  Murray  S.  Danforth 

Mrs  George  H.  Darrell 

Dr  and  Mrs  Chester  C.  D'Autremont 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  S.  Davis 

Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  W.  Davis 

Mrs  Joseph  Davis 

Mr  and  Mrs  Preston  Davis  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Mr  and  Mrs  Frank  A.  Day 

Mr  and  Mrs  C.  Bradford  Dean 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Dearborn 

Mrs  Robert  Dee 

Mrs  Henry  S.  Dennison 

Mr  and  Mrs  Francis  Devlin 

Mrs  Howard  Dickinson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  P.  Donaldson 

Mr  Arthur  T.  Dooley 

Mrs  Sydney  Drooker 

Mrs  John  Durston 

Mr  and  Mrs  Jere  H.  Dykema 

Miss  Florence  L.  Eccles 

Mrs  Pearl  J.  Edgehill 

Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph  Edinburg 
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Mr  Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  A.  Ehrlich 

Mrs  John  F.  Enders 

Mrs  Jackson  P.  English 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  L.  Faissler 

Mr  and  Mrs  Dana  L.  Farnsworth 

Mr  Willis  Ward  Fay 

Miss  Charlotte  Fellman 

Mrs  Winslow  B.  Felton 

Mr  George  M.  Fenollosa 

Mr  George  H.  Fernald  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Andrew  B.  Fielding 

Dr  Maxwell  Finland 

Miss  Florence  Fisher 

Mr  William  J.  Fitzgerald 

Mr  and  Mrs  Theodore  Fleisher 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  T.  Flood 

Mr  and  Mrs  Elliot  Forbes 

Miss  Lucy  S.  Forbes 

Mrs  Sumner  Ford 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  Freeman 

Miss  Betty  French 

Mr  and  Mrs  Waldemar  H.  Fries 

Mr  and  Mrs  W.  W.  Frymoyer 

Mrs  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  Gallant 

Mrs  William  Albert  Gallup 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ebenezer  Gay 

Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Mr  and  Mrs  Sumner  M.  Gerstein 

Mrs  Charles  Gessner 

Mrs  Kirkland  H.  Gibson 

Mrs  Carleton  S.  Gifford 

Mr  and  Mrs  Fernand  Gi  I  let 

Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  Glaser 

Mr  Emanuel  Goldman 

Mrs  Robert  E.  Goodwin 

Mr  and  Mrs  Hubert  F.  Gordon 

Mr  and  Mrs  Harry  N.  Gorin 

Mrs  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Mrs  Seymour  Gray 

Mr  and  Mrs  Harding  U.  Greene 

Mrs  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  E.  Gregg 

Mr  and  Mrs  Morton  S.  Grossman 

Mr  Hartford  N.  Gunn  Jr 

Dr  and  Mrs  Edgar  Haber 

Mrs  Morris  Hadley 

Mr  Pennington  Haile 

Mr  and  Mrs  Garrison  K.  Hall 

Mrs  Roger  H.  Hallowell 

Mrs  Robert  T.  Hamlin 

Mr  Jose  C.  Harris 

Mr  and  Mrs  Maynard  L.  Harris 

Miss  Dorothea  K.  Harrison 

Mrs  Carroll  S.  Harvey 

Dr  Daniel  Harvey 

Mrs  Murray  C.  Harvey 

Mr  and  Mrs  Bartlett  Harwood  Jr 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hatchett 

Mr  and  Mrs  Sherman  S.  Hayden 

Dr  and  Mrs  John  Hedley-Whyte 
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The 
Mariachis 
from 
Mexico  City 
are  back  again 

to  open  Boston's  newest  Supper  Club. 

Entertainment  nightly  except  Mont 
from  8  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  With  the  same 
excellent  food  and  service,  a  restau- 
rant with  great  atmosphere  for 
dining  and  dancing.  Special 
late-nite  menu  from  10  P.M.  to 
midnight.  Cover  charge:  $1.25 
from  9  P.M.  til  midnight. 
Sat.  from  8  P.M. 
491-3600  /  Free  parking 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


ADELSON  GALLERIES,  INC. 

FINE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 


154  NEWBURY  STREET 

Boston 


(617)266-6631 


THE  ADVERTISERS 


IN  THE 


PROGRAM  BOOK 


ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 


THE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


BY  MAKING  THE 


CONTENTS  OF  THE 


PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 


PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 


YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 
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OLLA 


woici 
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Chablis 


Gancia 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 
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Church  Street 

Harvard  Square 

Klrkiand  7-4188 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 
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If  it's  a  friend  you  need,  go  to  a  barber  shop. 
When  you  need  the  money: South  Shore  National 
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Boston's  Biggest 
Art  Print  Shop 
isn  9t  in  Boston  ! 

Ws  in 

Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 
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READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 
premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 

BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St.  •PROVIDENCE  /  10  Dorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 

SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  at  Shawmut, 
Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  both 
of  you  in  so  many  ways  -  from  setting 
up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing 
a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estate 
plan . . .  perhaps  improving  your  tax 
picture  at  the  same  time.  Shawmut: 
Could  be  music  to  your  ears. 
Call  our  Trust  Department  at 
742-4900,  Ext.  177 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston  I 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 

Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 
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PETER  ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74  'Pathetique' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko-Votinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka  on 
May  7  1840;  he  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  November  6  1893.  He  completed  the 
Sixth  symphony  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  himself  conducted  the  first 
public  performance  nine  days  before  his  death  in  St  Petersburg.  Following  the 
composer's  death  Napravnik  conducted  the  Symphony  with  great  success  at  a 
concert  of  Tchaikovsky's  music  on  November  18  1893.  The  piece  attained  a 
quick  popularity,  and  reached  America  the  following  spring,  when  it  was 
produced  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  on  March  16  1894.  It  was  first 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28  following, 
Emil  Paur  conducting.  The  most  recent  series  of  performances  by  the  Orchestra 
in  Boston  were  given  in  November  and  December  of  1969;  Erich  Leinsdorf 
conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tarn  tarn  and 
strings. 

THE  TITLE 

Talking  with  his  brother  Modeste  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance 
of  the  Sixth  symphony,  Tchaikovsky  discussed  the  problem  of  a  title, 
for  he  was  about  to  send  the  score  to  the  publisher.  He  had  thought  of 
calling  it  'A  program  symphony'  and  had  written  to  his  nephew,  Vladi- 
mir Davidov,  of  this  intention,  adding,  'This  program  is  penetrated  by 
subjective  sentiment.  .  .  .  The  program  is  of  a  kind  which  remains  an 
enigma  to  all -let  them  guess  it  who  can/  And  he  said  to  Modeste 
when  the  question  of  a  title  was  under  discussion,  'What  does  "pro- 
gram symphony"  mean  when  I  will  give  it  no  program?'  In  other  words, 
he  foresaw  that  to  give  it  such  a  name  would  at  the  same  time  explain 
nothing  and  invite  from  every  side  a  question  which  he  could  not 
answer.  He  accepted  Modeste's  suggestion  of  'Pathetique'  but  thought 
better  of  it  after  the  score  had  been  shipped  to  Jurgenson,  and  wrote 
his  preference  for  the  number  and  nothing  else.  But  the  symphony  was 
published  as  the  'Pathetique';  Jurgenson  had  evidently  insisted  upon 
what  was  a  good  selling  title.  We  can  only  conclude  from  these  cir- 
cumstances that  there  was  some  sort  of  program  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind 
but  that  the  'subjective'  sentiment  of  which  he  spoke  was  more  than  he 
could  explain.  Plainly,  too,  the  word  'Pathetique',  while  giving  the 
general  character  of  the  music,  fell  short  of  conveying  the  program. 

Modeste's  title  'Pathetique'  was  an  obvious  first  thought,  and  an  apt 
one,  because  the  symphony  has  all  the  habiliments  of  melancholy- the 
stressing  of  the  minor  mood,  the  sinking  chromatic  melodies,  the  poign- 
ant dissonances,  the  exploration  of  the  darkest  depths  and  coloring  of 
the  orchestra,  the  upsweeping  attack  upon  a  theme,  the  outbursts  of 
defiance.  But  these  are  not  mere  devices  as  Tchaikovsky  used  them. 
If  they  were,  the  symphony  would  be  no  better  than  a  mass  of  mediocre 
music  in  the  affecting  style  then  in  vogue.  They  were  externals  useful 
to  his  expressive  purpose,  but  no  more  basic  than  the  physical  spasm 
which  is  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  impulse.  There  is  a  deeper 
motivation    to   the   Symphony -a   motivation   which    is    eloquent   and 
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unmistakable  in  the  music  itself  and  which  the  word  'Pathetique'  serves 
only  vaguely  to  indicate. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  MUSIC 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melancholy 
music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal  troubles, 
as  if  music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narrative  arts,  a 
structure  of  the  artist's  fantasy.  The  symphony,  of  course,  is  colored  by 
the  character  of  the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mirror  the  Tchaikovsky 
one  meets  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic  fears,  the  mental  and 
physical  miseries  as  found  in  the  diaries  have  simply  nothing  to  do  with 
musical  matters.  Tones  to  Tchaikovsky  were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his 
salvation  when  life  threatened  to  become  insupportable.  And  he  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  resort  to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's 
most  affecting  and  luxuriant  expression.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to 
periodical  depressions  and  elations  (he  showed  every  sign  of  elation 
while  at  work  upon  this  symphony)  may  well  have  attuned  him  to 
nostalgic  music  moods.  But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his  time 
certainly  had  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  revelled 
in  the  depiction  of  sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin 
actually  moved  Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic 
music.  But  Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to 
tears -as  did  his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  'While  com- 
posing the  [Sixth]  symphony  in  my  mind,'  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to 
his  nephew,  'I  frequently  shed  tears.' 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the  'Pathetique' 
must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost  nature  of  its  com- 
poser. But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's  emotional  nature, 
conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  transformed  into  the  realm  of  tone 
patterns  is  a  process  too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived,  and  it  will  be 
understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikovsky,  addicted  like 
other  Russians  to  self-examination,  sometimes  tried  to  explain  his 
deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music,  but  invariably  he 
found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high-sounding  but  inade- 
quate generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  himself  of  'insincerity'; 
perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing  to  cover  his  own  vague 
understanding.  Only  his  music  was  'sincere'- that  is,  when  he  was  at 
his  best  and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the  'Pathetique'.  He  wrote  to 
Davidov,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the  symphony,  'I  certainly  regard 
it  as  quite  the  best  -  and  especially  the  most  sincere -of  all  my  works. 
I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any  one  of  my  musical  offspring  before.'  Here 
is  a  case  where  the  artist  can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot; 
more  clearly  even  than  he  consciously  knows  himself. 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SPACE  AND  RATES  IN 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S  PRO- 
GRAMS CALL  CARL  GOOSE  AT  MEDIAREP  CENTER 
INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE   (617)  482-5233 
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NOTES  ON  THE  MUSIC 

The  final  impression  of  the  'Pathetic'  symphony  when  it  is  listened  to 
without  preconceptions  is  anything  but  pessimistic.  The  first  movement 
and  the  last,  which  are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony,  are  very 
similar  in  plan.  The  duality  in  each  case  consists  of  a  spare  and  desolate 
theme  and  another  of  sorrowful  cast  which  is  nevertheless  calm  and 
assuaging.  Each  theme  is  developed  independently  in  separate  alter- 
nating sections,  each  working  up  into  an  agitated  form.  But  the  second 
theme  has  always  the  final  answer.  Each  movement  ends  gently  with  a 
gradual  and  peaceful  subsidence. 

The  bassoon  softly  sets  forth  the  first  theme,  adagio,  in  rising  sequences 
accentuating  the  minor.  The  violas  carry  it  down  again  into  the  depths, 
and  after  a  suspensive  pause  the  theme  becomes  vigorous  and  rhythmic 
in  an  allegro  non  troppo  as  it  is  developed  stormily  over  a  constant 
agitation  of  string  figures.  (As  the  string  figure  subsides  into  the  basses, 
the  trombones  intone  (at  bar  201)  a  chant  for  the  dead.  The  allusion  is 
to  a  liturgy  of  the  Russian  church,  'May  he  rest  in  peace  with  the  saints/ 
A  second  phrase  from  this  quotation  is  developed,  but  in  a  violent  and 
purely  symphonic  way.)  The  figure  melts  away  and  after  another  pause 
the  second  theme,  tranquil  and  singing  in  a  clear  D  major,  spreads  its 
consolation.  'Teneramente,  molto  cantabile,  con  espansione' ' ,  reads  the 
direction  over  it.  The  theme  is  developed  over  a  springy  rhythm  in  the 
strings  and  then,  in  an  andante  episode,  is  sung  without  mutes  and 
passionately,  the  violins  sweeping  up  to  attack  the  note  at  its  peak.  This 
theme  dies  away  in  another  long  descent  into  the  depths  of  the  bassoon. 
And  now  the  first  theme  returns  in  its  agitated  rhythmic  form  and 
works  up  at  length  to  violent  and  frenzied  utterance.  Another  tense 
pause  (these  pauses  are  very  characteristic  of  this  dramatic  symphony) 
and  the  second  theme  returns,  in  a  passionate  outpouring  from  the 
violins.  Its  message  is  conclusive,  and  at  last  passion  is  dispersed  as  the 
strings  give  out  soft  descending  pizzicato  scales  of  B  major.  The  strife  of 
the  movement,  with  its  questionings  and  its  outbreaks,  is  at  last  resolved. 

The  second  movement,  an  allegro  con  grazia  in  5/4  rhythm  throughout, 
has  relics  of  the  traditional  scherzo  in  its  repeats,  trio  and  da  capo, 
but  there  is  nothing  scherzo-like  in  its  mood.  It  moves  at  a  steady,  even 
pace,  gracefully  melodic,  a  foil  to  the  great  variety  of  tempo  and  the 
extreme  contrasts  of  the  movement  before.  The  main  section  offers  a 
relief  from  melancholy,  and  only  the  trio,  with  its  constant  descent  and 
its  reiteration  of  drumbeats,  throws  a  light  cloud  over  the  whole.  Here 
there  is  another  verbal  clue:  'Sweetly  and  plaintively'  ('Con  dolcezza  e 
flebile'). 

After  the  placidity  of  this  movement,  the  third  bursts  upon  the  scene 
with  shattering  effect.  It  seems  to  pick  up  the  fitful  storminess  of  the 
first  movement  and  gather  it  up  into  a  steady  frenzy.  Again  the  strings 
keep  up  a  constant  agitation  as  the  brass  strides  through  fragments  of 
a  martial  theme.  Pomp  is  here,  with  clashing  cymbals.  But  when  with 
a  final  abrupt  outburst  the  movement  has  ended,  the  frenzies  of  de- 
fiance (if  such  it  is)  are  completely  spent. 

Again  the  complete  contrast  of  a  dark  lamentation  in  the  strings,  as  the 
last  movement  begins.  With  its  melodic  descent,  its  dissonant  chords, 
the   symphony   here    reaches    its   darkest    moments.   Then    comes    the 
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answering  theme  in  a  gentle  and  luminous  D  major.  'Con  lenezza  e 
devozione',  the  composer  directs,  lest  we  miss  its  character  of  'gentle- 
ness and  devotion'.  The  theme  is  sung  by  the  strings  over  soft  pulsations 
from  the  horns.  The  anguished  opening  theme  returns  in  more  im- 
passioned voice  than  before.  But  when  this  voice  has  lapsed  into  silence 
in  the  dramatic  way  which  by  this  time  has  become  inevitable,  there 
comes  a  chain  of  soft  trombone  chords  that  might  well  have  been 
labelled  'con  devozione',  and  once  more  there  is  heard  the  quiet 
descending  scale  theme  by  the  muted  strings.  Now  passion  is  gone  as 
well  as  violence,  as  the  melody  descends  into  the  deepest  register  of 
the  cellos  and  melts  into  silence.  If  the  composer  ends  darkly,  he  is 
at  least  at  peace  with  himself.  Resignation  is  a  strange  word  to  use  for 
Tchaikovsky,  but  it  seems  to  fit  here. 

THE  SYMPHONY  AND  TCHAIKOVSKY'S  DEATH 

Mankind's  propensity  to  find  presentiments  of  death  in  the  symphony, 
which  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  plentiful  opportunity  to  observe,  was  cir- 
cumstantially combated  by  Modeste  and  by  Kashkin,  who  were  careful 
to  account  for  each  of  Tchaikovsky's  actions  in  the  year  1893.  There  are 
quoted  a  number  of  letters  written  while  he  was  at  work  upon  the 
Symphony;  he  speaks  about  the  progress  of  his  score,  always  in  a  tone 
of  buoyant  confidence  in  his  music.  Kashkin  last  saw  him  shortly  before 
the  performance  of  his  Symphony;  Modeste  was  with  him  until  the  end. 
Both  say  that  he  was  in  unfailing  good  spirits.  Death  was  mentioned  in 
the  natural  course  of  conversation  at  the  funeral  of  his  friend  Zvierev 
in  October.  Zvierev,  as  it  happened,  was  one  of  several  friends  who  had 
died  in  close  succession.  Tchaikovsky  talked  freely  with  Kashkin  at  this 
time.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next  to  go?  'I  told  Peter,' 
wrote  Kashkin,  'that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He  disputed  the  likelihood, 
yet  added  that  he  had  never  felt  so  well  and  happy.'  And  from  Modeste: 
'A  few  years  ago  one  such  grief  would  have  affected  Tchaikovsky  more 
keenly  than  all  of  them  taken  together  seemed  to  do  at  this  juncture.' 
And  elsewhere:  'From  the  time  of  his  return  from  England  (in  June)  until 
the  end  of  his  life,  Tchaikovsky  was  as  serene  and  cheerful  as  at  any 
period  in  his  existence.' 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  — 1970 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  entered  a  new  era  in  1970  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther  Schuller  as  Artistic  Directors  and  of 
Leonard  Bernstein  as  Advisor.  There  were  some  changes  in  the  Center's 
programs,  but  its  basic  concept,  first  propounded  in  1940  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky  and  continued  by  Charles  Munch  and  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
remained  essentially  unchanged.  It  was  Koussevitzky's  vision  which  first 
brought  to  Tanglewood  the  talented  young  musicians  who,  during  that 
summer  and  the  twenty-seven  summers  since,  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  develop  their  artistic  gifts  in  an  artistic  environment 
unavailable  elsewhere  in  the  world.  158  instrumentalists,  singers,  com- 
posers and  conductors  came  to  Tanglewood  in  the  1970  Fellowship 
Program  to  become  'apprentices'  to  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  to  distinguished  guest  artists  in  the  stimulating  atmosphere 
of  one  of  the  world's  major  music  festivals.  Their  apprenticeship  is 
focused  on  all  aspects  of  musical  performance,  and  the  principal  role 
of  the  Music  Center  is  to  offer  the  kinds  of  experience  which  provide 
aspiring  professional  musicians  with  what  Koussevitzky  called  '.  .  .  new 
answers  to  arising  questions,  a  wider  access  to  inexhaustible  treasures  of 
musical  art,  and  a  higher  vision  of  music  as  a  profession,  as  a  vocation, 
and  as  a  creative  cultural  force'. 

The  Fellowship  Program  is  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  individual  and  corporate 
sponsors  of  the  Music  Center,  who  provide  the  funds  to  underwrite  the 
Center's  unique  operation,  as  well  as  the  fellowships  which  allow  the 
young  musicians  working  at  the  Center  to  pursue  their  training  without 
tuition  or  living  expenses.  The  Center's  Fellowship  Program  remains  the 
only  'educational'  institution  in  the  world  wholly  operated  and  sup- 
ported by  a  symphony  orchestra.  The  Fellowships  are  awarded  after 
rigorous  auditions  supervised  by  the  32  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Fellowship  Program.  The  musicians  who  are  accepted  receive  either 
room  and  board  in  the  dormitories  of  the  Center  or  a  stipend  from 
which  they  pay  their  living  expenses.  There  is  no  tuition  charged  to  any 
member  of  the  Program.  Many  of  the  most  talented  young  musicians 
are  therefore  able  to  spend  the  summer  'working  and  living  with  music', 
as  Leonard  Bernstein  remarked  in  his  Opening  Exercises  Address  on 
June  28,  who  would  otherwise  be  prevented  by  economic  pressures. 

The  principal  innovation  during  the  1970  session  was  the  introduction 
of  an  expanded  program  for  the  training  of  conductors,  made  possible 
by  a  grant  from  the  National  Orchestral  Association.  The  grant  enabled 
the  Center  to  enlarge  the  number  not  only  of  conductors  but  also  of 
instrumentalists  enrolled  in  the  Fellowship  Program.  These  larger  num- 
bers allowed  the  Center  to  schedule  a  chamber  orchestra  into  the 
Fellowship  Program  in  addition  to  the  usual  full  orchestra  and  chamber 
music  assignments.  The  existence  of  the  chamber  orchestra  meant  that 
the  conducting  fellows  had  more  opportunities  to  work  with  an  orches- 
tra. Leon  Barzin  was  Head  of  this  new  Conducting  Program,  and  also 
supervised  the  Orchestral  Music  Program. 

The  Vocal  Music  Program  of  the  Center  was  also  somewhat  changed. 
Under  the  supervision  of  John  Oliver,  vocal  music  activities  were  focused 
on  a  more  specialized  repertoire  than  in  recent  years,  with  a  smaller 
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and  more  select  group  of  singers  taking  part.  The  singers  in  the  Fellow- 
ship Program  worked  on  solo  and  small  ensemble  literature  —  both 
vocal  chamber  music  and  vocal  music  with  orchestra.  They  gave  four 
full  recitals  of  lieder  and  vocal  chamber  music,  sang  in  reading  sessions 
of  vocal  music  with  orchestra,  and  were  active  in  the  contemporary 
music  presented  on  the  Composers'  Forums,  and  during  the  Center's 
annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music.  The  soprano  Phyllis  Curtin  also 
worked  with  the  vocal  music  fellows  during  the  1970  session. 

Miss  Curtin  and  Byron  Janis  joined  the  Center's  Faculty  during  1970  in 
a  new  capacity  —  as  Tanglewood  'Artists-in-Residence'.  Mr  Janis  pre- 
sented a  Piano  Seminar  as  part  of  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood 
Institute,  and  Miss  Curtin  presented  a  special  series  of  Master  Classes 
for  singers  and  voice  teachers.  A  bequest  from  the  late  Marian  D. 
Granrud  was  used  by  the  Trustees  to  establish  a  fund  in  her  name  which 
will  bring  distinguished  artists  such  as  Miss  Curtin  and  Mr  Janis  to  the 
Center  for  special  workshops,  seminars  and  master  classes.  Miss  Curtin 
was  the  first  Granrud  Artist-in-Residence.  Also  presenting  seminars  and 
master  classes  at  the  Center  were  Josef  Gingold,  Matthew  Raimondi, 
Aaron  Rosand,  Oscar  Shumsky  and  Walter  Trampler. 

In  addition  to  the  Center's  usual  series  of  concerts  given  by  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  Orchestra,  there  was  also  presented  this  summer  a  series 
of  open  rehearsals  —  informal  evening  'rehearsals'  in  which  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Gunther  Schuller,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and 
the  conducting  fellows  read  through  repertoire  which  had  been 
rehearsed  for  only  a  limited  amount  of  time  beforehand.  This  gave 
the  instrumentalists  a  chance  to  work  on  a  larger  repertoire  during  the 
session,  and  it  also  gave  the  audiences  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
Center  at  work.  Often  a  microphone  was  used  by  the  conductors 
during  the  Open  Rehearsals,  and  sometimes  they  spoke  about  the 
music  being  performed  to  the  audience  as  well  as  to  the  orchestra. 
In  addition  to  the  open  rehearsals  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
and  Chamber  Orchestra  presented  five  concerts  under  the  direction  of 
Gunther  Schuller,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  and  the 
conducting  fellows. 

Eight  programs  of  chamber  music  were  presented  by  the  instrumental 
fellows  during  1970  from  the  wide  range  of  small  ensemble  music 
worked  on  in  the  Program.  Other  chamber  music  was  featured  during 
the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  and  Tanglewood  on  parade.  Tangle- 
wood on  parade  on  July  28  included  concerts  from  all  the  programs  of 
the  Center,  ending  with  a  gala  concert  by  the  combined  Berkshire  Music 
Center  and  Boston  Symphony  Orchestras  conducted  by  Aaron  Copland, 
Chairman  Emeritus  of  the  Center's  Faculty.  Mr  Copland  addressed  the 
audience  after  the  intermission  of  the  concert  which  honored  his  seven- 
tieth year  and  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Center. 

The  composers  studied  with  Gunther  Schuller  and  guest  Faculty  mem- 
bers George  Crumb,  Chou  Wen-chung  and  Charles  Wuorinen.  Their 
compositions,  some  of  them  finished  or  written  at  Tanglewood  during 
the  session,  were  performed  by  members  of  the  Center  at  four  Com- 
posers' Forums.  Another  contemporary  music  activity  of  the  Center 
was  the  sponsorship  of  six  Contemporary  Trends  concerts,  which  were 
devoted  to  some  of  the  best  of  jazz,  rock,  folk  and  ethnic  music.  At  three 
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of  these  concerts  well  known  or  well-established  artists  in  the  non- 
classical  music  field  performed.  At  the  other  three,  lesser-known  or 
slightly  more  avant-garde  groups  were  heard.  This  is  the  third  year  of 
sponsorship  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  of  a  series  of  this  kind 
of  concert. 

The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  now  known  throughout  the 
world,  which  the  Center  presents  annually  in  co-operation  with  the 
Fromm  Music  Foundation,  was  held  during  the  final  week  of  the  1970 
session.  This  year  there  were  five  United  States  premieres  and  four  world 
premieres,  the  latter  including  work  commissioned  by  the  Center  and 
the  Fromm  Foundation  from  Richard  Felciano,  Barbara  Kolb  and  Oily 
Wilson.  A  work  was  commissioned  from  Jiirg  Wyttenbach  of  Switzerland, 
but  was  not  performed.  A  special  feature  of  this  year's  Festival  was  the 
first  American  performance  of  Luigi  Nono's  //  canto  sospeso  for  soloists, 
chorus  and  orchestra.  The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  joined  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  soloists  and  orchestra  for  this  performance.  The  inten- 
sive preparation  for  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  events  helps  the 
fellows  of  the  Center  meet  what  Gunther  Schuller  calls  'the  obligation  of 
every  performing  musician  to  keep  the  lifestream  of  music  —  composi- 
tion—  going  and  moving  forward'.  Almost  one  quarter  of  the  music 
studied  and  performed  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  during  1970  was 
written  by  composers  in  one  of  the  contemporary  musical  idioms  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

Again  in  1970  the  program  included  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood 
Institute.  The  University  sponsors  programs  at  Tanglewood  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  helps  to  make  the  unique 
Tanglewood  environment  available  to  young  artists  other  than  those 
accepted  for  the  necessarily  restricted  Fellowship  Program.  The  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute  offered  applied  music  instruction,  a 
seminar  in  choral  conducting,  an  opera  workshop,  piano  master  classes, 
and  a  training  program  for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  similar  to 
the  instrumental  Fellowship  Program.  Members  of  the  University's 
music  programs  gave  18  concerts  and  recital  programs  during  the  1970 
session,  including  solo,  chamber  and  orchestral  music.  An  evening  of 
opera  scenes  was  also  included. 

The  Tanglewood  Institute  of  Boston  University  also  presents  training 
programs  in  theater,  dance,  painting  and  drawing,  which  add  to  both 
the  quality  and  variety  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The  members  of 
the  Dance  Workshop  gave  three  dance  programs  during  the  summer 
which  included  two  premieres  of  new  choreography  by  Clyde  Morgan 
and  Carla  Maxwell.  Those  taking  part  in  the  Theater  Program  worked 
on  two  'plays  in  progress',  Scenes  from  American  life  by  A.  R.  Gurney 
and  The  Americans  by  Maxine  Klein.  These  two  plays  were  given  public 
performances  during  the  session.  The  art  programs,  which  offered  train- 
ing on  both  elementary  and  advanced  levels,  also  featured  lectures  by 
prominent  artists,  art  historians,  and  critics.  Works  by  students  and 
faculty  of  the  Boston  University  programs  in  art  were  exhibited  through- 
out the  summer  at  Tanglewood. 

Also  under  the  auspices  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  were  the 
programs  of  the  New  England  Conservatory.  The  Conservatory  offered 
programs  in  music  education,  contemporary  composition,  and  a  seminar 
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in  jazz  music.  The  thirty  members  of  these  programs  included  music 
educators  active  in  teaching,  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  sup- 
plementing degree  programs,  and  a  few  gifted  auditors  who  attended 
the  programs  as  an  introduction  to  professional  musicianship  or  music 
education.  Both  the  Boston  University  and  New  England  Conservatory 
Institute  programs  offer  college-level  credit  to  those  taking  part. 

The  1970  Music  Center  also  included  a  program  for  so-called  'culturally 
isolated'  children  from  Boston  public  schools,  who  were  picked  from 
those  attending  a  special  series  of  Youth  Concerts  presented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  during  the  previous 
winter  and  spring.  Called  'Days  in  the  Arts'  and  underwritten  by  a  grant 
from  the  Frederick  Kennedy  Foundation,  this  project  brought  the 
specially  selected  children  (most  of  them  fifth  and  sixth  graders)  to 
Tanglewood,  where  they  were  in  residence  for  several  days  to  observe 
and  meet  with  members  of  the  Center  in  their  activities  and  programs. 
The  groups  of  children  also  visited  other  arts  organizations  in  the 
Berkshires.  Other  programs  sponsored  by  the  Center  during  the  1970 
session  included  the  Music  Critics  Association  symposium  for  young 
music  critics,  which  was  co-sponsored  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation 
during  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music. 

The  young  artists  who  took  part  in  the  programs  of  the  1970  Berkshire 
Music  Center  once  again  contributed  greatly  to  Tanglewood's  unique 
atmosphere.  Their  enthusiasm,  their  dedication  and  their  vitality  are 
witness  to  the  urgent  need  for  the  continued  cultivation  of  the  ideals 
of  Tanglewood.  As  Henry  Lee  Higginson  wrote  eighty-nine  years  ago 
in  his  discussion  of  plans  for  the  founding  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra:  'One  more  thing  should  come  from  this  scheme,  namely, 
a  good  honest  school  for  musicians.  Of  course  it  would  cost  us  some 
money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cambridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR   (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Artistic  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood,  made  his  first  appearance  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1964  Berkshire  Festival.  He  has  appeared 
with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  Boston 
and  New  York  on  many  occasions  since. 
Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  he 
graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of  Music 
in  Tokyo,  where  he  won  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1959  and  won  the  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  conductors  at  Besancon;  one  of  the 
judges  was  Charles  Munch,  who  invited  him  to  Tanglewood  to  be  a 
conducting  student.  The  following  year  Seiji  Ozawa  received  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Appointed  one  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic's assistant  conductors  in  1961,  he  directed  the  orchestra  in 
several  concerts.  The  same  summer,  he  conducted  twenty-five  concerts 
in  Japan  with  the  NHK  and  Japanese  Philharmonic  Orchestras. 

Since  that  time  he  has  appeared  extensively  in  Europe  and  America  with 
many  of  the  greatest  orchestras,  among  them  the  London  Symphony,  the 
Concertgebouw,  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Philadelphia,  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, San  Francisco  Symphony  and  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestras. 

At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  Seiji  Ozawa  resigned  his  post  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and  devoted  last  season  to 
guest  conducting.  During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for 
the  first  time,  Cost  fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  was  principal  guest  conduc- 
tor of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  and  later  was  guest  conductor  with  L'Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  Orchestras,  and  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  recently  returned  from  his  second  series  of  appear- 
ances at  Salzburg.  Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  this  fall.  He  has  made  many  recordings  for  RCA 
and  Angel. 


THE  SOLOIST 


MAURIZIO  POLLINI  makes  his  debut  this 
weekend  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Born  in  Milan  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  he  won  first  prize  in  the  Warsaw 
Chopin  Competition  when  he  was  18.  This 
success  led  to  appearances  with  the  lead- 
ing orchestras  of  Europe,  including  those  in 
France,  England,  the  USSR,  Scandinavia, 
Germany,  and  in  his  native  Italy.  In  Torino 
he  gave  the  Italian  premiere  of  Boulez's 
Sonata,  which  he  played  again  in  the  May 
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Festival  of  Florence.  More  recently  he  has  appeared  in  Israel,  where  he 
performed  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  under  Claudio  Abbado's  direc- 
tion, the  Prague  Festival,  with  the  Czech  Philharmonic  led  by  Karel 
Ancerl,  and  in  the  1968-1969  season,  the  opening  performance  of  the 
Hamburg  Philharmonic  directed  by  Wolfgang  Sawallisch.  In  the  United 
States,  Maurizio  Pollini  appeared  in  1969  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  at  the  Ravinia  Festival,  with  the  Detroit  Symphony,  and 
last  season  played  for  the  first  time  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  He  has 
recorded  for  the  Seraphim  label. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  CONCERT  GALA 

MASSACHUSETTS  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNION 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  STRING  QUARTET 

Sunday  evening  November  15  at  8.30 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN       violin 

MAX  HOBART       violin 

BURTON   FINE       viola 

JULES  ESKIN      cello 

GERALD   BERLIN     clarinet,  assisting  artist 


MOZART 

RAVEL 

BRAHMS 


Quartet  in  G  major    K.  387 

Quartet  in  F 

Quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings 


Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  the  Box  Office,  Symphony  Hall  or  at  The 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  telephone  227-9459,  227-5210. 

Ticket  prices:  $7.50,  $5,  $3.50,  $2. 

Payments  made  to  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Foundation  Inc. 
in  excess  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  tickets  are  deductible  for  Federal 
Income  Tax  purposes. 

Proceeds  will  be  devoted  in  their  entirety  to  Massachusetts  Civil  Liberties 
activities. 
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Mies 

Mies  van  der  Rohe.  Puts  it  all  together  in  classic 
stainless  steel  and  leather.  Mies,  Eames,  Saarinen, 
Wegner,  Scarpa.  If  if  s  the  best  of  contemporary 
design,  if  s  right  here.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard 
Street,  Brookline.  (617)566-8400. 
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ANYWHERE  !H™D  m  -- 

agency  »        $100,000 


CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


QL  2- 10  years 

,w  $1,000  minimum 


5TL    °/0  Regular 
/£±        Savings 


53k 


1-10  years 
$1,000  minimum 


51/, 


minimum 

1-3  years 


#1       o/n   90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notica  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 


PLAN   OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  are  clearly 
marked. 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.  W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MERCHANTS 
COOPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave,,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


Excellent  before. . . 
better  now." 

-N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 


Harvard 
Dictionary 

Of  Music 

■  Second  Edition,  Revised  |£ 
and  Enlarged.  ■  Willi  Apel. 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  —  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


jiijjjjMiJiimj/iJMAiujj 
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Gfeanseps 


cS 


THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


^ 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 


KEnmore  6-1952 
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RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 
CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by 

PETER  USTINOV 


ALBUM  ONE 

BEETHOVEN 
Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

BRAHMS 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

CARTER 
Woodwind  quintet 

COPLAND 
Vitebsk 

FINE 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

MOZART 

Flute  quartet  in  D    K.  285 

ALBUM  TWO 

BRAHMS 

Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

COLGRASS 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

HAIEFF 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

MOZART 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 
in  E  flat  K.  452 

POULENC 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

SCHUBERT 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

VILLA-LOBOS 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and 

bassoon 


\MM\ 
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before  symphony 


Gracious  dining  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  elegant  past.  Enjoy 

traditional  cuisine  expertly  prepared.  Nightly  from 

5  to  10  PM.  Saturday  'til  11.  Park  free  .  .  .  and  after  dinner, 

we'll  be  happy  to  drive  you  to  Symphony  Hall  in  either 

our  1938  Rolls  Royce  or  our  London  Taxi.  And  after 

Symphony  .  .  .  make  it  Diamond  Jim's  for  your  favorite 

libation.  For  reservations,  call  Henry  At  Boston's 

most  convenient  meeting  place. 

THE  LENOX 

\\  Boylston  at  Exeter  St. 

S\  Tel.  536-5300 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 


GARDNER  PIERCE  IHOUSE 

333  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

617/266-3300 

Please  join  us  for  tea  any  afternoon. 


ANOTHER  RETIREMENT  FACILITY 
BY  LONGWOOD  MANAGEMENT,  INC 
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Mr  and  Mrs  John  T.  Henderson 

Mrs  Andrew  H.  Hepburn  Sr 

Mrs  Winthrop  P.  Hersey 

Dr  and  Mrs  Arthur  T.  Hertig 

Mrs  Chester  D.  Heywood 

Mr  Harold  Hindman 

Mrs  C.  A.  Hinkle 

Mr  Gordon  Holmes  Jr 

Mrs  Stanlev  A.  Holmes 

Mrs  Donald  T.  Hood 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Mr  Bernard  Horton 

Mrs  Murray  P.  Horwood 

Mrs  John  D.  Houghton 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  Fox  Hovey 

Mr  Henry  S.  Howe 

Professor  and  Mrs  Everett  C.  Hughes 

Mrs  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Mr  William  P.  Hunnewell 

Mr  and  Mrs  Christopher  W.  Hurd 

Mrs  Frank  K.  Idell 

Mr  Kenneth  L.  Isaacs 

Mr  Charles  Jackson  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  E.  Morton  Jennings  Jr 

Mrs  T.  C.  Jessup 

Mr  John  W.  Johnson  Jr 

Mrs  H.  L.  Jones 

Miss  Gladys  Tucker  Joyce 

Mr  and  Mrs  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mrs  Lewis  W.  Kane 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Kaufman 

Miss  Mary  Kearney 

Mrs  E.  Bradford  Keith 

Mrs  S.  Leonard  Kent 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  H.  Kidder 

Mr  William  King 

Mrs  William  F.  King 

Dr  Edward  P.  Kingsbury 

Mr  and  Mrs  Wheaton  Kittredge  Jr 

Miss  Valeria  A.  Knapp 

Mrs  Edward  Kneznek 

Miss  Mildred  Knowles 

Mrs  Clarence  Knudson 

Mr  Edward  Koenig 

Mr  Lester  J.  Kohn 

Miss  Hattie  L.  Kopf 

Mr  and  Mrs  Gerald  Kraft 

Mr  and  Mrs  Harry  Kraut 

Mr  Herbert  I.  Kronish 

Mr  and  Mrs  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  W.  Kuehn 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  Lawrence  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ernest  F.  Leathern 

Dr  and  Mrs  Paul  B.  Le  Baron 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  C.    Le  Clair 

Mr  Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Mr  and  Mrs  Eugene  Lehner 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Leland 

Dr  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Mrs  Antonie  Lilienfeld 

Lincoln  School 

Miss  Helen  M.  Lincoln 

Mr  and  Mrs  Atherton  Loring 

Mrs  Carlton  R.  Mabley  Jr 

Mrs  Hugh  F.  MacColl 

Mrs  Leslie  MacDill 

Mrs  John  MacDuffie  II 

Mrs  Harold  A.  Mack 

Mr  Calvert  Magruder  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  S.  Malcom 

Mr  Otto  Manley 

Mr  and  Mrs  Albert  P.  Manzi 

Mr  Harry  L.  Marks 


Dr  and  Mrs  Joseph  H.  Marks 

Mr  and  Mrs  Earl  Marvin 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  E.  Mason  Jr 

Mrs  Ralph  May 

Mrs  Charles  V.  McCarthy 

Miss  Grace  S.  McCreary 

Dr  and  Mrs  Ross  A.  McFarland 

Miss  Ada  V.  Mcintosh 

Dr  and  Mrs  John  B.  McKittrick 

Mrs  John  R.  McClane 

Mr  and  Mrs  Louis  A.  McMillen 

Mrs  Dudley  Meek 

Mrs  Joe  Vincent  Meigs 

Mrs  Roy  R.  Merchant  Jr 

Mrs  Robert  T.  P.  Metcalf 

Mr  and  Mrs  Theodore  Miller 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  H.  Milton 

Mrs  Samuel  Mixter 

William  Moennig  and  Son  Inc. 

Rev  and  Mrs  G.  Gardner  Monks 

Mrs  Spencer  B.  Montgomery 

Mrs  Merrill  Moore 

Judge  and  Mrs  Francis  X.  Morrissey 

Mr  and  Mrs  Alan  R.  Morse 

Mrs  Charles  F.  Morse 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  P.  Morse 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  M.  Morse 

Mrs  J.  Reed  Morss 

Mrs  Wells  Morss 

Mrs  Kenneth  Murdock 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  H.  Myers 

Mrs  George  M.  Naylor  Jr 

Dr  William  E.  Neff  Jr 

Mrs  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mrs  Roy  Neuberger 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mrs  Sydney  R.  Newman 

Mr  Acosta  Nichols 

Mr  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

Mr  and  Mrs  lohn  T.  G    Nichols  III 

Mr  Kenneth  E.  Northrop 

Mr  Eugene  E.  Noymer 

Mr  and  Mrs  Fredric  O'Brien 

Rt  Rev  Timothy  F.  O'Leary 

Miss  Mary  Otis 

Mrs  Frank  Sewall  Owen 

Mrs  John  A.  Paine 

Mrs  Edward  C.  Park 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  P.  Parker 

Mrs  Reginald  S.  Parker 

Mrs  Richard  Parker 

Mr  and  Mrs  W.  James  Parker 

Mrs  Loomis  Patrick 

Dr  and  Mrs  Edmund  C.  Payne  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  R.  Payson 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Peabody 

Mr  Francis  W.  Peabody 

Mr  Theodore  R.  Peary 

Rev  and  Mrs  Charles  Russell  Peck 

Mrs  John  A.  Perkins 

Miss  Sylvia  Perkins 

Mrs  Thomas  D.  Perry  Jr 

Mr  Lovett  C.  Peters 

Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  H.  Peters 

Dr  and  Mrs  Osier  L.  Peterson 

Mrs  Clarence  H.  Philbrick 

Mr  Charles  Phinney 

Mrs  Cadis  Phipps 

Mr  C.  Marvin  Pickett  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Carleton  Pike 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  D.  Piatt 

Mrs  John  Podger 

Dr  Eugene  M.  Pollard 
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Dr  and  Mrs  Alfred  Pope 

Mr  Alexander  B.  Porter 

Mrs  Horace  M.  Poynter 

Dr  and  Mrs  George  C.  Prather 

Mrs  Stuart  Pratt 

Miss  Mary  E.  Prentiss 

Mrs  Morton  P.  Prince 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Proctor 

Mrs  Augustus  L.  Putnam 

Mr  Rolf  Quarck 

Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  G.  Rainie 

Mrs  C.  Irving  Rand 

Mr  and  Mrs  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mrs  Franklin  A.  Reece 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  L.  Richardson 

Mr  William  Douglas  Richmond 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  E.  Ripley 

Mr  Joseph  C.  Robbins 

Mrs  Sumner  M.  Roberts 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Robeson 

Mrs  George  Rockwell 

Mrs  Gilbert  Roddy 

Dr  and  Mrs  Howard  Rosen 

Mrs  Lester  E.  Rosenburg 

Mr  and  Mrs  J.  Clifford  Ross 

Mrs  H.  S.  Payson  Rowe 

Mrs  George  B.  Rowel  I 

Mrs  Charles  E.  Rowley 

Mrs  Edward  F.  Ryan 

Mrs  Stephen  W.  Sabine 

Dr  Seymour  Sacks 

Miss  Elizabeth  Saltonstall 

Dr  and  Mrs  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Miss  Ann  Sargent 

Mrs  Frank  M.  Sawtell 

Mrs  Louis  Schlechter 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  G.  Schmid 

Mrs  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Mrs  Henry  R.  Scott 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  W.  Scudder 

Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  H.  Seaver 

Mr  H.  A.  Secrist 

Mr  and  Mrs  R.  Minturn  Sedgwick 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  Seegal 

Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  M.  Seegal 

Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  Seiniger 

Mr  Charles  Seligson 

Dr  and  Mrs  Lloyd  I.  Sexton 

Mrs  Oscar  M.  Shaw 

Mr  and  Mrs  Daniel  H.  Sheingold 

Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  J.  Shepard  Jr 

Mrs  Robert  Sides 

Mr  Coleman  Silbert 

Mr  and  Mrs  G.  K.  Simonds  Jr 

Mrs  George  Henry  Simonds 

Dr  and  Mrs  Warren  R.  Sisson 

Mrs  A.  Calvert  Smith 

Miss  Edith  W.  Smith 

Dr  Judson  A.  Smith 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  Mason  Smith 

Mrs  M.  N.  Smith-Petersen 

Mr  Arthur  F.  F.  Snyder 

Mr  Frederick  D.  Snyder 

Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  Sonnabend 

Mr  Harry  C.  Southard 

Dr  and  Mrs  Lamar  Soutter 

Mrs  Archibald  H.  Spaulding 

Dr  and  Mrs  David  G.  Stahl 

Miss  Anna  Stearns 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  V.  Steele 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Miss  Ellen  Stillman 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  S.  Stimpson 


Mr  and  Mrs  Leo  Stone 

Mr  Charles  R.  Strickland 

Mr  and  Mrs  M.  A.  Sunderland 

Dr  and  Mrs  William  H.  Sweet 

Mr  Robert  S.  Sylvester 

Mrs  Charles  W.  Taussig 

Mr  and  Mrs  Frank  C.  Taylor 

Mrs  Rosamond  S.  Taylor 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  W.  Teele 

Mrs  Sherman  Thayer 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  B.  Thomas  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  R.  A.  Thorndike 

Mr  W.  Nicholas  Thorndike 

Mr  Richard  H.  Thornton 

Mrs  D.  Stephen  Thrall 


Mrs  George  H.  Timmins 

Miss  Gene  Ulmann 

Mrs  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  Y.  Wadsworth 

Mrs  Philip  H.  Walker 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  S.  Walker 

Mrs  George  R.  Wallace  III 

Mr  and  Mrs  Bayard  Warren  Jr 

Mrs  Howland  S.  Warren 

Mrs  M.  M.  Warren 

Mr  and  Mrs  Milton  C.  Wasby 

Mr  Roy  Garrett  Watson 

Miss  Sylvia  H.  Watson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lewis  H.  Weinstein 

Mrs  Warren  M.  Wells  Jr 


Mr  and  Mrs  Mark  R.  Werman 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  S.  West 
Mr  and  Mrs  Melville  F.  Weston 
Miss  Dorothy  P.  Wetherald 
Mrs  Robert  J.  Whipple 
Mr  Stetson  Whitcher 
Miss  Katharine  H.  White 
Mrs  Chester  E.  Whittle 
Mrs  Frank  Wigglesworth 
Miss  Lucille  Wilkin 
Mrs  Shepard  F.  Williams 
Mrs  Stewart  C.  Woodworth 
Mrs  John  M.  Woolsey  Jr 
Dr  Richard  W.  Young 


STEREO    8  TAPES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 

Leonore  Overture  no.  3 


R8S-1058 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  1 


R8S-1030 


BRAHMS 


Symphonies  nos.  3  and  4 


R8S-5055 


MAHLER 


Symphony  no.  1 


R8S-1080 


MAHLER 


Symphony  no.  6 


R8S-5038 


PROKOFIEV 


Music    from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 


R8S-1088 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV      Suite  from  'Le  coq  d'or'         ( 
STRAVINSKY  Suite  from  'L'oiseau  de  feu'  j 


R8S-1031 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


LMB//D 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  November  13  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  14  1970  at  8.30 


SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

COPLAND  Short  symphony 

in  honor  of  the  composer's  seventieth  birthday 


LIGETI 
BERLIOZ 


Atmospheres 

Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a 


Aaron  Copland,  who  celebrates  his  seventieth  birthday  next  Saturday, 
November  14,  has  had  connections  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra for  forty-five  years.  In  1925  Serge  Koussevitzky  introduced  Music  for 
the  theatre,  the  first  of  many  premieres  given  by  the  Orchestra.  Mr  Cop- 
land was  associated  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  was  for  much  of  that  time  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  and  Head  of  the  composition  department.  He  is  now  Chairman 
of  the  Faculty  Emeritus.  In  his  honor  the  Orchestra  will  give  next  week 
its  first  performance  of  the  Short  symphony. 

Friday's  concert  next  week  will  end  about  3.40,  Saturday's  about  10.10 


Friday  afternoon  November  27  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  28  1970  at  8.30 


DONALD  JOHANOS     conductor 


MOZART 
ERB 

DVORAK 


Divertimento  in  D     K.  131 

Symphony  of  overtures 

Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA  RECORDS 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  December  17  1970  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


HAYDN 

BIRTWISTLE 

NIELSEN 


Symphony  no.  97  in  C 

Tragoedia 

Symphony  no.  5     op.  50 


Thursday  evening  January  21  1971  at  8.30 
ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


MOZART 
STRAVINSKY 


Serenade  no.  9  in  D     K.  320  Tosthorn' 
Petrushka  (1911  version) 


TUESDAY  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  December  8  1970  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

LOPATNIKOFF  Festival  overture 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Violin  concerto  in  D     op.  35 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92 


Tuesday  evening  January  19  1971  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
HARVEY  PITTEL     saxophone 
HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 


PEROTIN 

DAHL 

DEBUSSY 


Sederunt  principes 
Saxophone  concerto 
Images  pour  orchestre 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA  RECORDS 
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NEW  RECORDINGS  BY  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


The  special  subscription  package  of  the  first  recordings  by  Deutsche 
Grammophon  is  now  being  shipped,  and  should  reach  those  who  have 
ordered  it  in  a  very  few  days. 


There  has  been  an  encouraging  response  from  the  Orchestra's  sub- 
scribers, and  supplies  are  already  limited.  The  first  edition  is  available 
only  to  those  who  attend  the  Orchestra's  concerts,  and  is  therefore  a 
collector's  item. 


The  album,  which  is  packaged  in  a  presentation  box,  contains  Ravel's 
Daphnis  et  Ch/oe-suite  no.  2,  the  Pavane  for  a  dead  infanta  and 
Debussy's  Nocturnes,  conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado;  Three  places  in 
New  England  by  Charles  Ives  and  Sun-treader  by  Carl  Ruggles,  conducted 
by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas;  and  a  record  of  Debussy's  chamber  music, 
played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  The  three  records 
come  with  an  elaborate  booklet,  containing  detailed  program  notes, 
illustrations,  and  a  history  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


The  cost  of  the  set  is  $12.95  (plus  50c  for  postage  and  handling),  a  sav- 
ing of  almost  $5  over  the  price  of  the  individual  records. 


Most  subscribers  have  received  the  brochure  from  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon with  full  details  of  this  special  offer.  Those  who  have  not 
should  write  to  Dept  BSO,  Polydor  Inc.,  1700  Broadway  New  York  New 
York  10019,  enclosing  $13.49  for  each  set  they  wish  to  buy. 


You  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  this  unique  and  historic  set  while  the 
limited  edition  lasts.  It  is  an  ideal  souvenir  of  the  Orchestra,  and  makes 
the  perfect  Christmas  gift. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 

IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

RUTH   SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKUNE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


332-9890 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


[oice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES  —  REPERTOIRE 
June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133}  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 


GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  —   PIANO 
Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.  Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma  Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336  27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 


RUTH   POLLEN   GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.  Tel:  232-2430 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 
Pianist  and  Teacher 

Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


j46  The  Fenway 


KE  6-0726 
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The  best  way  to  get  the  news  out  of 
Washington  is  to  get  someone  in. 


The  Globe  is  the  only  Boston  newspaper 
that  has  a  five-man,  full-time  staff  of  reporters 
in  Washington. 

We  could  get  the  facts  from  the  wire  ser- 
vices, but  we  want  you  to  have  more  than  the 
facts. 

We  want  to  give  you  a  feeling  for  the  news 
that  you  can  only  get  from  someone  who's 
watching  it  happen. 

The  Globe  reporter  who  covers  the 
Supreme  Court  is  a  lawyer.  He  doesn't  just 
take  notes  on  decisions.  He  reads  briefs. 

The  Globe  reporter  who  covers  the  Sen- 
ate uncovered  auto- repair  rackets  in  this  state 
that  might  have  cost  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 

And  the  chief  of  our  Washington  Bureau 
puts  it  all  together  in  the  best  sense  possible, 
by  relating  how  what  happens  in  Washington 
affects  the  rest  of  the  country. 

We  could  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  news 
from  Washington.  But  we  think  it's  better  if  we 
go  and  get  it  ourselves. 

The  Boston  Globe  puts  it  ail  together. 


1970-71  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

m  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


TICKETS  NOW  ON  SALE  FOR  THESE  CONCERTS 
THIS  SUN.  NOV.  8  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

Haydn,  F  Minor  Quartet,  Op.  55,  No.  2;  Wolf,  Intermezzo  and  Italian  Serenade; 
Bartok,  Quartet  No.  1 


FRI.  EVE.  NOV.  13 


JORDAN  HALL 


JOHN  WILLIAMS 

The  Superb  Classical  Guitarist 

Tickets:   $6.,  $5.,  $4.50,  $3.50 


SUN.  NOV.  15  at  3 


JORDAN  HALL 


ZARA  DOLOUKHANOVA 

Renowned  Soviet-Armenian  Soprano  in  Recital 

Works  by  Glinka,  Tchaikowsky,  Poulenc  and  Armenian  composers 
Tickets:   $6.,  $5.,  $4.50,  $3.50 


SUN.  NOV.  15  at  3 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


EMIL 
GILELS 

World  Famous  Soviet  Pianist  in  Recital 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Sonata  in  C  Major,  Opus  53  "Waldstein" 

Sonata  in  A  Major,  No.  28,  Opus  101 

Six  Variations  in  D  Major  on  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  Opus  76 

Twelve  Variations  in   A   Major  on   the  Russian  dance   from 
Paul  Wranizky's  "Waldmadchen" 

Thirty-Two  Variations  in  C  Minor,  Opus  191 
Tickets:   $6.50,  $5.,  $4.,  $3. 

STEINWAY  PIANO 


SUN.  NOV.  22  at  3 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


VAN  CLIBURN 

Celebrated  American  Pianist 

Tickets:   $7.,  $6.,  $5.,  |4. 


STEINWAY  PIANO 
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BALDWIN 

is  the  piano 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

has  chosen  for  himself. 


Baldwin  is  the  Official  Piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


SYMPHONY 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY- SATURDAY  7 
TUESDAY  A  4 

1970-1971 
NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 
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created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President     E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.   FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 


SIDNEYS.  STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


HARRY  J.   KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 

MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1970  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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brisk  contemporary 

Rich  Shetland  wool-cinched 
high  with  contrast  belt. 
Flared  to  new  freedom. 
V.I. P.  brass  buttons. 
Navy/red.  Misses'  sizes. 
$120.  Coats. 
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BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 

BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM  Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN  Secretary 


VERNON  ALDEN 
MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
GARDNER  L  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L.  GRANDINJR 


STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  J R 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.JOHNSON 
W.SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LAWRENCE  K.MILLER 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
PAUL  C  REARDON 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
ROBERT  G.WIESE 


VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Feel  like 
a  Tsarina  in 
VICTOR   JORIS' 
FUR-BORDERED 

MIDI   COAT 

An  elegant  look  in  black  melton 

ivith  black,  dyed  Canadian  fox. 
French  Shops,  seventh  floor. 
Filene's  Boston. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 

The  Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Marylou  Speaker 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Hironaka  Sugie* 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 
Joel  Moerschel 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
fb  clarinet 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
member  of. the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 
exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 
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personalized  banking 
services 

Is  your  checking  account  a  personal  thing  to  you? 

It  is  to  us,  too. 

That's  why  we  avoid  "retail  banking"  .  .  .  why  we  prefer  to  offer  a 
high  quality  personal  banking  service  to  discriminating  customers 
who  want  and  appreciate  special  individual  treatment  in  their 
financial  affairs. 

We  also  provide  an  unusual  range  of  other  capital  management 
capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or 
write:  Richard  E.  Bennink,  Vice  President 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7456 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES  •  TRUST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES  •  INVESTMENT  RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT     CONSULTING 
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Worry  not  work, 
is  what  makes  a  man 
old  before  his  time 
Here's  what  you  can  do 
to  make  things  easier 
for  your  husband 

The  pace.  The  grind.  The  rat  race.  The  jungle. 

Fears  and  frustrations  (especially  the  financial  kind)  can  do  a  cruel  job  on  the  family 
manoftheyo's. 

Old  Colony  can  help.  In  fact,  helping  men  like  your  husband  is  our  bread 
and  butter. 

We  can  do  so  much  to  relieve  his  burdens  and  worry. 

We  can  give  him  professional  counsel  on  his  investments.  Or  we  can  manage  his 
portfolio  full  time,  handling  all  the  details  so  he  can  relax. 

We  can  explain  to  him  the  many  advantages  of  having  us  serve  as  executor  or 
co-executor  of  his  Will. 

If  he's  concerned  about  his  family,  we  can  show  him  how  proper  trust 
arrangements  can  take  the  load  off  his  mind  and  provide  security  for  you  and  the  children  in 
the  years  to  come.  (He  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  flexibility  the 
various  newer  forms  of  living  trust  make  possible.) 

There's  so  much  we  can  do  to  help  him  —  professionally  and  personally.  That's 
why  we're  in  business,  and  why  we're  running  this  advertisement. 

Your  husband  has  enough  pressure  on  him  now  without  any  further  nagging 
from  you  or  from  us.  But  we  hope  you  will  send  for  the  little  booklet  we  have  written  called 
"Wills  &  Trusts.'"1  Read  it  over  some  quiet  moment.  The  information  is  easy  to  understand 
and  very  valuable.  It's  free,  of  course,  and  it  may  give  you  some  ideas  as  to  how  we  can 
make  life  a  lot  less  worrisome  for  your  husband. 


THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 


Tuesday  evening  November  24  1970  at  8.30 


Because  of  illness  in  his  immediate  family  Seiji  Ozawa  is  unable  to  con- 
duct this  evening.  His  place  is  taken,  at  very  short  notice,  by  Joseph 
Silverstein. 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     conductor 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony  no.  5  in  B  flat     D.  485 

Allegro 

Andante  con  moto 
Menuetto:  allegro  molto 
Allegro  vivace 


LIGETI 


Atmospheres 


intermission 


BERLIOZ 


Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a* 

Day  dreams;  passions 

Largo  -  allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 

A  ball 

Waltz:  allegro  non  troppo 

Scene  in  the  fields 
Adagio 

March  to  the  scaffold 
Allegretto  non  troppo 

Dream  of  a  witches'  sabbath 
Larghetto  -  allegro 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1962, 
joined  the  Orchestra  seven  years  earlier  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  the  youngest  mem- 
ber at  that  time.  Born  in  Detroit,  he  studied 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  and 
later  with  Joseph  Gingold  and  Mischa  Mis- 
chakoff.  He  was  a  prize  winner  in  the  1959 
Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International 
Competition,  and  a  year  later  won  the 
Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before  com- 
ing to  Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras 
Philadelphia. 


Houston,   Denver  and 


Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violin  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967  he 
led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  and  in  1969 
a  tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has 
performed  with  the  Orchestra  concertos  by  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  (which 
he  has  recorded  for  RCA),  and  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Bruch, 
Schoenberg  and  Sibelius;  the  Brahms  he  also  played  with  Leopold 
Stokowski  and  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York.  During 
the  1970  Berkshire  Festival  he  was  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
in  Stravinsky's  Violin  concerto  in  D. 

He  is  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio  and  first  violinist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  String  Quartet,  and  as  violinist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has  made  many  record- 
ings of  chamber  music  both  for  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he 
also  teaches  privately.  Last  year  he  received  an  honorary  Doctorate  of 
Music  from  Tufts  University.  During  the  1969-1970  season  he  made  his 
debut  as  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops 
Orchestras. 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

Friday  afternoon  November  13  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  14  1970  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  November  24  1970  at  8.30 

SEIJI  OZAWA     conductor 

COPLAND  Short  symphony 

in  honor  of  the  composer's  seventieth  birthday 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

LIGETI  Atmospheres 

first  performance  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston 

intermission 


BERLIOZ 


Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a* 

Day  dreams;  passions 

Largo  -  allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 

A  ball 

Waltz:  allegro  non  troppo 

Scene  in  the  fields 
Adagio 

March  to  the  scaffold 
Allegretto  non  troppo 

Dream  of  a  witches'  sabbath 
Larghetto-  allegro 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3.40;  Saturday's  and  Tuesday's  about  10.10 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,   10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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11970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON; 
SUBSIDIARY    NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP  ; 
'AFFILIATE    LOOMlS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


"My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?" 
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Get  into  Converse- 
Hodgman  hunting  & 
Ashing  gear 
early. 

the 


Pros  like  Curt  Gowdy 
and  Joe  Brooks,  stars  of 
ABC-TV's  "American 
Sportsman"  and  "Wide  World 
of  Sports"  They've  hunted 
and  fished  'round  the  world  in 
Converse-Hodgman  gear.  Come 
see  for  yourself  why  they  pick 
Converse-Hodgman.  Footwear  with 
exclusive  "Captive  Heat"  con- 
struction. Parka  fishing  shirts  with 
the  sit-down  skirt.  Nylon  clothing 
made  extra  comfortable  and 
weather-resistant  with  exclusive 
Horcolite  coating.  Why  work  up  to 
Converse-Hodgman  .  .  .  start  out 
like  a  pro. 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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Say  it 

witlv 

<2y\itlar 

<^o§e 


Delicate,    medium  dry, 
slightly    crackling 
Avelar    Rose'. 
From    Portugal, 
of  course.. 
Completely  charming,  f 


9Ttafwnna/(n.c. 

5Sr  trousseau  s/oi/se  o/^os/on 


you'll  brighten  fall  evenings 

In  this  kaleidoscope  of  pattern  and 
color.  Choose  shocking  pink  or  Bristol 
blue  predominating.  Sizes  8-18. 
$56.00. 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

RICHARD  GOODE    guest  artist 

ALBUM  THREE 

BRAHMS 

Piano  trio  in  B     op.  8 

DAHL 

Duettino  concertante  for  flute 

and  percussion 

MARTINU 
Nonet 

POULENC 
Sextet 

SCHUBERT 
Trout'  quintet 

WEBERN 
Concerto     op.  24 


IMBffl 


"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


So  said  a  college  music  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-P0ST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

iHaann  $c  iHamlw 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 

81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 


ME 


furniture 
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The  best  way  to  get  the  news  out  of 
Washington  is  to  get  someone  in. 


The  Globe  is  the  only  Boston  newspaper 
that  has  a  five-man,  full-time  staff  of  reporters 
in  Washington. 

We  could  get  the  facts  from  the  wire  ser- 
°  vices,  but  we  want  you  to  have  more  than  the 
facts. 

We  want  to  give  you  a  feeling  for  the  news 
that  you  can  only  get  from  someone  who's 
watching  it  happen. 

The  Globe  reporter  who  covers  the 
Supreme  Court  is  a  lawyer.  He  doesn't  just 
take  notes  on  decisions.  He  reads  briefs. 

The  Globe  reporter  who  covers  the  Sen- 
ate uncovered  auto-repair  rackets  in  this  state 
that  might  f&ve  cost  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 

And  the  chief  of  our  Washington  Bureau 
puts  it  all  together  in  the  best  sense  possible, 
by  relating  how  what  happens  in  Washington 
affects  the  rest  of  the  country. 

We  could  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  news 
from  Washington.  But  we  think  it's  better  if  we 
go  and  get  it  ourselves. 

The  BostonGlobe  puts  it  all  together. 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. He  designed  and  built  the  interior. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story  ?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


CX  Life  Insurance 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


imported 

brocade 

for  the 

holidays 


The  pantsuit  goes  dramatic 

anytime  after-dark,  perfect 

for  holiday  parties  .  .  . 

made  in  Hong  Kong  especially 

for  Jordan  Marsh,  done  in  lustrous 

rayon  brocade  in  glowing 

copper  tone,  sizes  8  to  18. 

55.00 

SECOND   FLOOR  —  MAIN   STORE 


Boston  -  Framingham  -  Peabody  -  Braintree  -  Burlington 
Bedford,  N.  H.  -  So.  Portland,  Me.  -  Warwick,  R.  I. 
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AARON  COPLAND 

Short  symphony 

Program  notes  by  Andrew  Raeburn  and  the  composer 

Copland  was  born  in  Brooklyn  on  November  14  1900.  He  composed  the  Short 
symphony  between  1931  and  1933.  The  first  performance  was  given  by  the 
Orquesta  Sinfonica  de  Mexico,  conducted  by  Carlos  Chavez,  in  November  1934. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  heckelphone, 
2  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contrabasson,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  piano 
and  strings. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  stole  a  march  on  the  rest  of  the 
musical  world  by  celebrating  'the  seventieth  year  of  Aaron  Copland' 
last  July  28.  The  occasion  was  the  Gala  concert  which  brought  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  annual  'Tanglewood  on  parade'  to  its  end. 
Official  celebrations  of  the  birthday  itself  began,  also  somewhat  pre- 
maturely, two  weeks  or  so  before  the  day  itself,  when  the  composer 
conducted  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  a  series  of  concerts  of  his 
own  music.  On  Thursday  last  (November  12),  he  was  in  England,  where 
musicians  and  audiences  have  welcomed  him  enthusiastically  during 
the  past  seasons,  to  conduct  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
invitation  came  from  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Society,  an  august  and 
historic  institution  which  was  responsible  for  commissioning  the  Ninth 
symphony  of  Beethoven.  On  his  birthday  itself,  less  than  forty-eight 
hours  after  his  appearance  in  London,  Aaron  Copland  attends  a  concert 
in  his  honor  at  the  Juilliard  School  in  New  York.  Countless  other 
musicians,  professional  and  amateur,  are  marking  the  occasion  by 
concerts  of  Copland's  music. 

His  career  has  been  extraordinary.  Both  his  parents  were  born  in  Russia, 
both  left  their  native  country  as  children.  His  father  became  owner  of  a 
department  store  in  Brooklyn,  where  the  composer  was  born  'on  a 
street  that  can  only  be  described  as  drab',  to  use  Copland's  own  words. 
At  home  there  was  no  more  than  a  conventional  interest  in  music: 
'My  oldest  brother  played  the  violin  to  my  sister's  accompaniments, 
and  there  were  passable  performances  of  potpourri  from  assorted 
operas.  I  also  remember  a  considerable  amount  of  ragtime  on  the  top 
of  the  piano  for  lighter  moments.  But  these  were  casual  encounters. 
No  one  ever  talked  music  to  me  or  took  me  to  a  concert.  Music  as  an 
art  was  a  discovery  I  made  all  by  myself.' 

It  was  quite  a  late  discovery  at  that.  After  music  lessons  had  evoked 
little  talent  from  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Aaron's  parents  were  not 
inclined  to  waste  any  money  on  their  fifth  child.  But  he  persuaded 
them,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  let  him  take  piano  lessons.  About  two 
years  later,  'the  idea  of  becoming  a  composer  seems  to  have  dawned 
on  me'.  He  began  studies  in  theory  with  Rubin  Goldmark,  a  conservative 
composer  who  had  been  one  of  Dvorak's  pupils,  and  who  was  later  to 
become  head  of  the  composition  department  at  the  Juilliard  School. 
(Goldmark  was  the  nephew  of  the  more  famous  Karl;  three  of  his 
pieces  were  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  between  1900 
and  1928.) 

Copland  was  isolated  from  his  contemporaries  in  the  musical  world, 
so  his  gradual  acquaintance  with  the  literature  was  fortuitous.  But  he 
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managed  somehow  to  follow  a  sensible  path:  'Some  instinct/  he  wrote, 
'seemed  to  lead  me  logically  from  Chopin's  waltzes  to  Haydn's  sonatinas 
to  Beethoven's  sonatas  to  Wagner's  operas.  And  from  there  it  was  but 
a  step  to  Hugo  Wolf's  songs,  to  Debussy's  preludes  and  to  Scriabin's 
piano  poems.'  Goldmark  frowned  on  the  enthusiasm  of  his  young  pupil 
for  the  'modern'.  The  reaction,  naturally,  was  a  more  determined 
exploration. 

Before  the  Great  War  it  had  been  de  rigeur  for  a  young  American 
composer  to  study  in  Germany.  But  in  1921  the  new  Mecca  was  Paris, 
where  a  young  generation  of  artistic  iconoclasts  had  chosen  to  con- 
gregate. Living  in  the  French  capital,  or  making  frequent  visits,  were 
Stravinsky,  Diaghilev,  Cocteau,  Picasso,  Braque,  Gide,  Hemingway, 
Gertrude  Stein,  'Les  six',  (to  make  a  random  selection),  and  their  less 
distinguished  coterie  of  disciples.  As  for  musical  performances,  there 
were  enthusiastic  champions  of  the  avant-garde,  the  most  prominent 
of  them  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  planned  and  conducted  a  series  of 
concerts  each  spring  and  autumn. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  music  school  for  Americans  to  be  estab- 
lished at  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau  was  the  original  inducement  to 
Copland  to  move  to  France.  He  sailed  in  the  summer  of  1921,  planning 
to  stay  for  six  months  or  so.  Fontainebleau  itself  was  a  disappointment: 
his  first  teacher  there,  Paul  Vidal,  'turned  out  to  be  a  French  version  of 
Rubin  Goldmark,  except  that  he  was  harder  to  understand  because 
of  the  peculiar  French  patois  that  he  talked'.  But  Copland  discovered 
Nadia  Boulanger,  a  teacher  of  harmony,  who  was  to  have  a  far-reaching 
influence  on  young  composers  of  all  nationalities  from  that  time  onward. 
Overcoming  the  generally  held  prejudice  against  the  competence  of 
female  teachers,  Copland  became  her  first  American  composition 
student.  The  combination  of  Paris  and  Mile  Boulanger  was  irresistible. 
His  planned  stay  of  six  months  lengthened  to  three  years. 

Aaron  Copland  returned  to  New  York  in  1924  with  an  invitation  from 
Nadia  Boulanger  to  write  an  organ  concerto  for  her  appearances  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  Boston  Symphony  Orchestras  early 
the  following  year.  He  spent  the  summer  earning  a  living  as  the  pianist 
of  a  hotel  trio,  devoting  his  spare  time  to  the  composition  of  the 
Symphony  for  organ  and  orchestra.  Walter  Damrosch  conducted  the 
premiere  in  New  York,  after  which  he  spoke  to  the  audience:  If  a 
young  man  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  can  write  a  symphony  like  that, 
in  five  years  he  will  be  ready  to  commit  murder.'  On  February  20  1925 
Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  first  Boston  performance.  On  that 
day  there  was  no  verbal  postlude  from  the  podium,  but  the  newspapers 
the  next  morning  provided  their  predictable  postscript:  'Barbaric  music 
by  Symphony  —  Copland's  work  brutal'  was  the  headline  above  Warren 
Storey  Smith's  review  in  The  Boston  Post.  In  the  Herald  Philip  Hale's 
more  moderate  article  gently  took  the  subscribers  to  task  for  their  lack 
of  curiosity,  and  congratulated  Serge  Koussevitzky  for  'courageously 
introducing  new  works  even  when  they  are  of  a  strange  design,  even 
if  they  are  apparently  ugly  at  first  hearing'.  He  wrote  that  the  music 
of  the  symphony  'is  definitely  planned  and  gives  proof  of  the  com- 
poser's talent.  It  is  an  honest  work,  this  symphony,  though  some  may 
with  equal  honesty  think  this  talent  is  here  misguided.' 
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Despite  the  opposition,  Copland's  career  was  assured.  Koussevitzky, 
then  in  his  first  season  as  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
admired  the  work  enormously,  and  immediately  asked  the  composer 
to  write  a  piece  for  chamber  orchestra;  he  would  conduct  it  at  a  con- 
cert of  'all-modern'  music  for  the  League  of  Composers  the  following 
winter.  A  Guggenheim  fellowship,  the  first  to  be  awarded  to  a  com- 
poser, left  Copland  free  of  financial  worry  for  the  following  two  years. 
At  the  MacDowell  Colony,  where  he  spent  the  summer  months,  he 
began  his  close  contact  with  other  young  composers,  Roy  Harris,  Virgil 
Thomson,  Roger  Sessions,  Walter  Piston  and  Carlos  Chavez,  making 
friendships  which  have  lasted  through  the  years.  With  Sessions,  Copland 
organized  concerts  for  the  performance  of  music  by  American  com- 
posers, later  continuing  this  work  at  the  festivals  at  Yaddo,  in  Saratoga 
Springs. 

How  Copland's  success  continued  after  1925  is  well  known.  His  associ- 
ation with  the  Boston  Symphony  has  remained  close  and  constant:  the 
Orchestra  has  given  first  performances  of  several  of  his  other  works, 
among  them  the  Third  symphony,  and,  with  the  composer  himself  as 
soloist,  the  Piano  concerto.  To  Copland  too  must  go  the  credit  for 
introducing  the  music  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  to  Koussevitzky, 
thereby  helping  to  establish  the  Boston  orchestra's  reputation  for 
promoting  new  works.  Copland  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  during  the  opening  session,  and  continued 
teaching  at  Tanglewood  for  twenty-five  years,  for  many  of  them  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty  and  Head  of  the  composition  department.  Since  his 
retirement  he  has  been  named  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Emeritus. 

As  if  composing,  playing  the  piano  and  teaching  were  not  enough, 
Aaron  Copland  has  also  turned  his  hand  to  conducting  and  writing 
books.  He  was  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  tour  to 
the  Far  East  and  Australia  in  1960,  and  has  appeared  with  the  Orchestra 
on  many  other  occasions  in  Boston,  New  York  and  at  Tanglewood.  Like 
the  English  composer  Benjamin  Britten,  Aaron  Copland  has  conducted 
recordings  of  many  of  his  own  works. 

He  has  also  written  several  lucid  and  very  readable  books  about  music, 
has  been  honored  with  awards  and  degrees  from  musical  organizations 
and  universities  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  in  1964  received  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom. 

E.  M.  Forster  used  humbly  to  talk  about  'great  men'  as  if  he  himself 
were  not  one  of  them.  Aaron  Copland  radiates  the  same  sort  of  humility. 
The  most  successful,  the  most  revered,  the  most  honored  composer  of 
his  generation,  he  remains  unassuming,  approachable,  unfailingly  charm- 
ing. There  are  many  stories  of  the  time  and  energy  he  has  spent  not 
only  listening  to  the  music  of  unknown  younger  colleagues,  but  also 
giving  them  personal  and  friendly  encouragement  and  helping  them 
obtain  performances.  Aaron  Copland's  close  friend  and  one-time  pupil 
Leonard  Bernstein  has  written  in  the  November  1970  issue  of  High 
Fidelity:  In  America  he  was  The  Leader,  the  one  to  whom  the  young 
always  came  with  their  compositions.  Every  premiere  of  a  new  Copland 
work  found  the  concert  hall  filled  with  young  composers  and  musicians. 
And  from  all  over  the  world  young  composers  would  come  to  study 
with  him  at  Tanglewood  ...  He  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  most  important 
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AARON   COPLAND 

A  class  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  during  the  fifties 


Manos 


Conducting  the  combined  Boston  Symphony  and  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestras  at  the  Gala  concert  given  in  his  honor  at  Tanglewood  on 
July  28  1970 


Whitestone 
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composers  of  our  century.  I  am  not  thinking  historically  now,  but 
musically.  In  fact  he  became  an  impetus  to  subsequent  American  music 
only  because  his  own  music  is  so  important.  It  contains  a  rare  combi- 
nation of  spontaneity  and  care:  his  creative  material  is  purely  instinctive 
and  his  crafting  of  it  extremely  professional.  Unlike  much  of  the  past 
decade's  transient  works,  Aaron's  music  has  always  contained  the  basic 
values  of  art,  not  the  least  of  which  is  communicativeness.' 

Andrew  Raeburn 

The  Short  symphony  was  written  at  intervals  from  1931  to  1933  in  a 
variety  of  countries  and  places,  from  Morocco  to  Mexico.  Although  the 
work  lasts  only  fifteen  minutes  in  performance,  it  took,  intermittently, 
almost  two  years  to  write.  I  have,  on  other  occasions,  written  fifteen 
minutes  of  music  in  two  weeks.  If  I  expended  so  much  time  and  effort 
on  the  Short  symphony,  it  was  because  I  wished  to  write  as  perfected 
a  piece  as  I  possibly  could. 

The  work  is  in  three  movements  —  fast,  slow,  fast  —  and  is  played 
without  pause.  The  first  movement  is  almost  scherzo-like  in  character. 
I  once  thought  of  naming  the  whole  work  The  bounding  line'  after  the 
nature  of  this  first  section.  (The  word  'bounding'  was  to  be  taken  not  in 
the  sense  of  boundary,  but  of  bouncing.)  The  second  movement  is  in 
three  brief  sections  —  the  first  part  rises  to  a  dissonant  climax,  is  then 
sharply  contrasted  with  a  song-like  middle  part,  and  returns  again  to 
the  beginning.  The  finale  is  once  again  bright  in  color,  and  rhythmically 
intricate. 

The  nature  of  the  music  seemed  to  demand  an  orchestral  sonority  more 
resembling  an  enlarged  chamber  orchestra  than  the  full  sound  of  the 
symphonic  ensemble.  For  that  reason,  I  omitted  the  heavier  brass 
instruments  —  trombones  and  tuba,  and  also  the  percussion  section. 
Otherwise  the  score  calls  for  the  usual  instruments,  with  the  addition 
of  heckelphone  (a  bass  oboe). 

The  Short  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  November 
1934,  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Mexico  (Orquesta  Sinfonica  de 
Mexico)  under  the  direction  of  Carlos  Chavez,  to  whom  the  work  is 
dedicated.  It  was  repeated  under  the  same  auspices  in  August  1941, 
while  I  was  visiting  Mexico  City,  and  again  in  July  of  1946. 

In  December  1934,  after  having  given  the  premiere  performance, 
Chavez  wrote  me  a  letter,  as  follows: 

'My  dear  Aaron: 

Here  is  the  program  of  our  last  concert.  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  the  way 
your  work  was  placed  between  the  Stravinsky  suite  and  H.P.  [Ballet  by 
Chavez].  The  performance  was  accurate  and  "simple";  we  had  ten  rehearsals 
and  it  was  worked  out  with  the  utmost  of  interest  and  energy;  the  orchestra 
men  were  at  first  sceptical  but  by  the  third  rehearsal  or  so  they  had  a  more 
genuine  and  growing  interest. 

'I  was  amazed  to  see  this,  as  it  seldom  happens  with  your  works  and  mine. 
This  last  concert  was  the  best  of  the  entire  season;  it  was  warm  and  enthusi- 
astic. It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  in  a  few  words  how  much  I  enjoy  the 
Little  symphony  [Short  symphony].  I  have  already  begun  to  write  an  essay 
on  it  which  I  intend  to  send  to  Minna  Lederman  for  Modern  Music. 

'The  dialectic  of  this  music,  that  is  to  say,  its  movement,  the  way  each 
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and  every  note  comes  out  from  the  other  as  the  only  natural  and  logically 
possible  one,  is  simply  unprecedented  in  the  whole  history  of  music.  The 
work  as  a  whole,  I  mean  to  say  in  its  entirety,  is  an  organism,  a  body  in 
which  every  piece  works  by  itself  100%  but  whose  mutual  selection  is 
such,  that  no  one  part  could  possibly  work  and  exist  without  the  other. 
There  has  been  much  talk  about  music  in  which  everything  is  essential, 
nothing  superfluous,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  talk  about  such  music  exists, 
yes,  but  not  the  music  itself.  The  Little  symphony  is  the  first  realization  of 
this  I  know  of,  and  yet  the  human  content,  the  inner  expression  is  purely 
emotional.  It  is  precisely  that  tremendous  human  impulse  which  made 
possible  such   realization. 

'What  I  understand  by  "modern  music"  or  "contemporary  music"  is  merely 
our  music;  all  the  rest  belongs  to  historical  periods,  no  matter  how  close 
or  dear  these  historical  periods  may  be  to  us.  .  .  .  Let  me  tell  you  what  I 
thought  when  I  got  the  Little  symphony  —  well,  here  is  the  real  thing,  here 
is  our  music,  here  is  my  music,  the  music  of  my  time,  of  my  taste,  of  my 
culture,  here  it  is,  a  simple  and  natural  fact  to  myself,  as  everything  belong- 
ing to  oneself  is  simple  and  natural.  .  .  . 

'I  wish  to  go  on  writing  to  you  about  a  thousand  things  but  I'd  better  send 
you  this  and  not  wait.  You  know  how  deeply  related  to  you  I  feel.  I  do 
not  have  to  tell  you  how  proud  I  feel  to  see  my  name  on  the  first  page 
of  the  Little  symphony! 

CARLOS' 

The  work  was  announced  for  an  American  premiere  shortly  after  its 
Mexican  introduction  by  Leopold  Stokowski  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  but  was  never  given.  A  similarly  announced  performance  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  under  Serge  Koussevitzky  was  also  cancelled. 
Both  Stokowski  and  Koussevitzky  told  me  subsequently  that  they  had 
announced  performances  of  the  Short  symphony  because  they  admired 
the  work,  but  that  the  composition  was  so  intricate  from  a  rhythmic 
standpoint  that  they  dared  not  attempt  a  performance  within  the  allot- 
ted rehearsal  period.  In  1937,  while  summering  in  Tlaxcala,  I  made 
an  arrangement  of  the  Short  symphony  for  clarinet,  string  quartet  and 
piano.  In  this  form  the  work  was  first  heard  under  its  title  of  'Sextet'  at 
a  concert  in  Town  Hall  given  by  a  group  of  graduate  students  from  the 
Juilliard  School.  The  first  orchestral  performance  in  the  United  States 
was  a  broadcast  one,  presented  by  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Stokowski's  direction  in  1944. 

In  1946,  when  I  had  completed  a  full  length  symphony,  I  determined  to 
number  three  of  my  works  in  that  form.  The  First  symphony  dates  from 
1928,  the  Second  is  the  Short  symphony  (1931-1933),  and  the  Third  was 
finished  in  1946. 

Aaron  Copland 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for  the  Friday-Saturday  series 
are  available  by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  subscription.  The  pro- 
grams are  mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  concerts.  Subscription 
prices  for  the  1970-1971  season  are  $12.50  (first  class  mail)  and  $10 
(third  class  mail).  Subscription  requests  should  be  addressed  to 
PROGRAM  OFFICE,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SYMPHONY 
HALL,  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115. 
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CLARENCE  ROLMAN -  68 


ERVIN  CRUTCHER-70 


LEM  TOLLEY-71 


LANT  WOOD -89 


A  GOOD  WAY  TO  LEARN  ABOUT  JACK  DANIEL'S 
WHISKEY  is  to  set  our  old-timers  to  talking. 

And,  if  we  know  these  gentlemen,  they'll  be  glad  to  oblige.  They'll 

tell  you  about  the  special  Moore  County  grain 

that  flavors  our  whiskey.  And  the  pure  limestone 

water  we  use.  Most  of  all,  they'll  hold  forth  on 

charcoal  mellowing,  the  ancient  Tennessee  process 

Jack  Daniel  perfected  over  a  century  ago.  When 

the  talking  is  done,  you'll  agree  Jack  Daniel's  is 

a  pretty  good  whiskey.  But  just  a  sip,  we  believe, 

can  save  a  lot  of  conversation. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


©  1970,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  .  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  .   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •   LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


To  hear  forever  is  to  hear  it  like  it  is.  Exactly. 
Uncolored.  Unadulterated.  It's  simple  to  say, 
but  not  quite  so  simple  to  achieve.  Never- 
theless, it  has  been  achieved  by  Pioneer. 
Meticulous  design  and  coordination  of 
speakers,  crossover  networks  and  cabinets 
result  in  two  superb  speaker  systems  of  un- 
rivaled capability  and  sound  reproduction. 
Further,  they're  designed  with  you  in  mind. 
Since  no  two  rooms  are  acoustically  identi- 
cal, these  systems  incorporate  a  compensat- 
ing tone  control  to  match  the  units  to  your 
specific  environment.  Twin  3-step  controls 
can  be  adjusted  for  both  middle  and  high 


frequencies.  Combine  this  refinement  with 
an  air  suspension  enclosure  lined  with  res- 
onance-free, sound-absorbing  material,  plus 
advance  design  speakers  in  a  handsome 
oiled  walnut  cabinet  with  a  contemporary 
latticework  grille  and  you  realize  instantly 
why  these  systems  are  called  the  Outper- 
formed. 

Both  the  CS-63DX  (4-way,  6-speakers)  and 
the  CS-99  (5  way,  6-speakers)  are  the  cul- 
mination of  three  decades  of  brilliant  audio 
research  on  the  part  of  Pioneer — the  world's 
largest  producer  of  quality  speakers. 
Here  them  today  at  your  Pioneer  dealer. 

PIONEER 

PIONEER   ELECTRONICS   U.S.A.   CORPORATION,    140   Smith   Street,   Farmingdale,   New  York   11735   •    (516)   694-7720 

West  Coast:  1335  West  134th  Street,  Gardena,  Calif.  90247  /  (213)  323-2374  &  321-1076  •  In  Canada:  S.  H.  Parker  Co.,  Province  of  Ontario 

REQUEST  A  DEMONSTRATION  AT  YOUR  FRANCHISED  PIONEER  DEALER 


CS-63DX 

CS-99 

System 

4-way,  6-speaker 

5-way,  6-speaker 

Speakers 

15"  woofer;  (2) 

15"  woofer;  5" 

5"  mid-range;  horn 

mid-range;  horn 

tweeter;  (2)  super 

tweeter;  cone 

horn  tweeter 

super  tweeter; 
(2)  dome  super 

Frequency 

tweeter 

Response 

20-22,000  Hz 

25-22,000  Hz 

Crossover 

770  Hz,  3300  Hz, 

600  Hz,  4,000  Hz, 

Frequency 

12,000  Hz 

7,500  Hz,  14,000  Hz 

Dimensions 

18%"(W)x283/8"(H) 

16"  (W)  x  25"  (H)  x 

x  13-1/16"  (D) 

11-2/5"  (D) 

Price 

$259.00 

$215.00 

Specifications  in  common:  Enclosure:  Infinite  baffle; 
Impedance:  8  ohms;  Maximum  Input:  20  watts  (IHF) 


AUDIO  LAB 

16  Eliot  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

1645  Beacon  St., 
Waban,  Mass. 

215  Newburgh  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

817  Boyleston  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 

North  Shore 

Shop  Center 
Peabody,  Mass. 


AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Arlington,  Mass.  02174 


STOP,  LOOK  & 
LISTEN,  INC. 

18Thoreau 
Concord,  Mass. 


\ 


This  is  where  our 
Finance  Committee  meets, 
Mr  Hastings.  The  room  dates 
bach  to  1695.  It  was  part  of 
the  first  parish  house. 

\ 


Fascinating,  Mr  Turbott. 
Now,  uou  tell  me  you're 
in  charge  of  the 
Church's  investments? 

/ 


Have  been  for  18  years- 
since  before  I  retired 
from  the  bond 
business.  And,  if  I 
sag  so,  we've  done  well. 
But... 


...but  things  have 
been  more  difficult 
the  last  year  or  two? 


Uh-ijes.  Our  expenses 
dre  up.  Our  income  is 
down.  And  I'm  afraid 
that  I'm  not...  well... 


...not  quite  as  much 
in  touch  with  the 
marhet  as  before 
you  retired. 


Er-why  I  suppose 
you  could  say  that.  Now, 
we're  in  some  sound 
common  stochs  and 
corporate  bonds,  but  I 
wonder  if  uou  people 
could  just  boh  at 
our  portfolio... 


Certainly.  You  hnow  we 
heep  up  to  date  on 
hundreds  of  issues 
so  we  can  advise  our 
charitable  trust  customers. 
We'd  be  glad  to  counsel 
you-or  assume  the 
direction  of  your 
investments. 
/ 


Mr  Hastings,  I  thmh  we  understand 
each  other.  Now  that  you're  one  of  us, 
I  don't  thinh  you'll  want  to  miss  our 
oah  beams  in  the  vestry. 


I'd  lihe  very 
much  to  see  them, 
/Mr  Turbott. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Wendell  Hastings  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Banks  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 109.,  Member  FDIC. 


Does  your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
"annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closer  to  home,  a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing—  now  — 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721.  (If  you'd 
ke  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
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NEW  RECORDINGS  BY  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


The  special  subscription  package  of  the  first  recordings  by  Deutsche 
Grammophon  is  now  being  shipped,  and  should  reach  those  who  have 
ordered  it  in  a  very  few  days. 


There  has  been  an  encouraging  response  from  the  Orchestra's  sub- 
scribers, and  supplies  are  already  limited.  The  first  edition  is  available 
only  to  those  who  attend  the  Orchestra's  concerts,  and  is  therefore  a 
collector's  item. 


The  album,  which  is  packaged  in  a  presentation  box,  contains  Ravel's 
Daphnis  et  Ch/oe-suite  no.  2,  the  Pavane  for  a  dead  infanta  and 
Debussy's  Nocturnes,  conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado;  Three  places  in 
New  England  by  Charles  Ives  and  Sun-treader  by  Carl  Ruggles,  conducted 
by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas;  and  a  record  of  Debussy's  chamber  music, 
played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  The  three  records 
come  with  an  elaborate  booklet,  containing  detailed  program  notes, 
illustrations,  and  a  history  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


The  cost  of  the  set  is  $12.95  (plus  50c  for  postage  and  handling),  a  sav- 
ing of  almost  $5  over  the  price  of  the  individual  records. 


Most  subscribers  have  received  the  brochure  from  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon with  full  details  of  this  special  offer.  Those  who  have  not 
should  write  to  Dept  BSO,  Polydor  Inc.,  1700  Broadway  New  York  New 
York  10019,  enclosing  $13.45  for  each  set  they  wish  to  buy. 


You  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  this  unique  and  historic  set  while  the 
limited  edition  lasts.  It  is  an  ideal  souvenir  of  the  Orchestra,  and  makes 
the  perfect  Christmas  gift. 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Trustee 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Trustee 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 

Real  Estate  Investment 

Trust  of  America 


Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Cray 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 
CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by 

PETER  USTINOV 


ALBUM  ONE 

BEETHOVEN 
Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

BRAHMS 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

CARTER 
Woodwind  quintet 

COPLAND 
Vitebsk 

FINE 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

MOZART 

Flute  quartet  in  D    K.  285 

ALBUM  TWO 

BRAHMS 

Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

COLGRASS 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

HAIEFF 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

MOZART 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 
in  E  flat  K.  452 

POULENC 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

SCHUBERT 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

VILLA-LOBOS 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and 

bassoon 


"I  don't  know  her  name, 
but  that's  a  Nanf  elt  fur/' 


People  wear  all 

kinds  of  furs  to  the 

theater.  But  the 

Nanfelt  fur  never 

goes  unnoticed 

When  you  meet 

Ken  Nanfelt,  you'll 

know  why. 

He  knows  the  right 

decision  can't  be 

rushed.  So  he  built  a  store 

in  the  country,  the 

Country  Fur  Shop  at  Lakeville. 

Ken  has  more  room  in  the  country. 

And  more  time  to  show  you  his 

beautiful  furs. 

So  don't  be  surprised  if  he  brings  out 
his  entire  collection.  He's  only  trying 
to  make  your  selection  perfect. 

Ken  Nanfelt  likes  to  take  a  little 
extra  time. 
And  it  shows. 


EKICBZJD 


Ken  Nanfelt  Furs 


COUNTRY  FUR  SHOP 

Route  79  -  Lakeville 

Phone:  (617)  947-6400 


Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


VOL  LA 


telicW 


P  VWlCOU*te*TOU  00 


Cliablis 


Gan<  ia 


What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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hcmdwoven  area  rugs 


Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


w 


£<vt  dofjUKy,  foUdacft , . . 
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scintillate  in  a  cocktail  dress 

simple  in  style,  extravagant  in  fabric! 

divide  and  conquer  in  a  pantsuit  of 

radiant  brocade,  clingy  crepe,  sumptuous  velvet! 

and  above  all  —  an  imperious  cape! 
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54 
Church  Street 
Harvard  Square 
Klrkland  7-4188' 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

f  JPREP  SHOP/' 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $10,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world) 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 
premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 

BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St.  •PROVIDENCE  /  10  Dorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 

SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  at  Shawmut, 
Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  both 
of  you  in  so  many  ways  -  from  setting 
up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing 
a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estate 
plan . . .  perhaps  improving  your  tax 
picture  at  the  same  time.  Shawmut: 
Could  be  music  to  your  ears, 
Call  our  Trust  Department  at 
742-4900,  Ext.  177 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston  f- 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 

Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 
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GYORGY  LIGETI 

Atmospheres   (1961) 

Program  note  by  Donald  T.  Gammons 

Ligeti  was  born  at  Dicsoszentmarton,  Transylvania,  on  May  28  1923.  He  com- 
posed Atmospheres  in  1961.  The  premiere  was  given  in  the  same  year  by  the 
Southwest  German  Radio  Orchestra.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  given  on  July  22  1967  at  the  Berkshire  Festival;  Seiji  Ozawa 
conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  4  flutes,  4  piccolos,  4  oboes,  4  clarinets,  4  E  flat  clarinets, 
3  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  6  horns,  4  trumpets,  4  trombones,  tuba,  2  pianos, 
14  first  violins,  14  second  violins,  10  violas,  10  cellos  and  8  double  basses. 

Hungarian-born  Gyorgy  Ligeti  studied  composition  at  the  Conservatory 
in  Klausenburg,  Romania,  from  1941  until  1943.  Later,  he  was  a  student 
at  the  Franz  Liszt  Conservatory  in  Budapest,  and  in  1950  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Music  theory  and  form  at  that  institution.  After  the  Hungar- 
ian uprising  of  1956  he  fled  his  homeland,  and  spent  several  years  work- 
ing in  the  Electronic  Music  Studio  of  the  West  German  Radio  in  Cologne. 
Since  1959  he  has  taught  composition  in  Darmstadt  and  Bilthoven.  His 
works  include  songs,  piano  pieces,  choral  and  orchestral  compositions, 
as  well  as  electronic  music. 

Atmospheres  was  commissioned  in  1961  by  the  Southwest  German 
Radio,  and  given  its  first  performance  during  the  same  year.  Mr  Ligeti 
explains  his  musical  aims  in  Atmospheres  as  follows: 

'My  most  basic  aim  as  a  composer  is  the  revivification  of  the  sonorous 
aspect  of  musical  form.  Those  factors  of  contemporary  composition 
which  do  not  manifest  themselves  directly  as  acoustical  experience  seem 
to  me  of  only  secondary  importance.  However,  this  emphatically  does 
not  mean  that  I  intend  to  limit  myself  to  the  invention  of  new  tone 
colors  or  other  sound-phenomena.  It  is  much  more  important  to  me  to 
discover  new  musical  forms  and  a  new  manner  of  expression.  My  per- 
sonal development  began  with  serial  music,  but  today  I  have  passed 
beyond  serialism.  In  Atmospheres,  I  have  attempted  to  supersede  the 
"structural"  approach  to  music  which  once,  in  turn,  superseded  the 
motivic-thematic  approach,  and  to  establish  a  new  textural  concept  of 
music.  In  this  kind  of  music,  there  are  no  "events",  but  only  "states",  no 
contours  or  forms,  but  instead,  an  uninhabited,  imaginary  musical  space. 
Tone  color,  usually  a  vehicle  of  musical  form,  is  liberated  from  form  to 
become  an  independent  musical  entity. 

This  so-to-speak  "informal"  music  is  embodied  in  a  new  type  of  orches- 
tral sound:  the  sonorous  texture  is  so  dense  that  the  individual  inter- 
woven instrumental  voices  are  absorbed  into  the  general  texture  and 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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completely  lose  their  individuality.  This  new,  unaccustomed  orchestral 
sound  results  from  the  fact  that  the  sound  of  each  individual  instrument 
(consisting  of  a  number  of  "partial"  tones)  is  itself  a  "partial"  of  a  still 
more  complex  acoustical  structure.  The  "interwoven"  treatment  of  the 
orchestra  is  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  all  percussion  and  for  the 
unusual  format  of  the  orchestral  score  which  is  noted  on  eighty-seven 
staves,  since  the  string  instruments  are  written  completely  divisi,  that  is, 
with  an  individual  part  for  each  player. 

'Atmospheres  presumably  occupies  an  extreme  position,  which  possibly 
may  be  interpreted  as  a  dead  end.  But  often,  it  is  the  apparent  dead  end 
which  conceals  a  gateway  opening  into  fresh  fields.' 

Music  from  Atmospheres  was  used  by  Stanley  Kubrick  in  his  motion 
picture  2007.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  composer 
Matyas  Seiber,  who  died  in  an  automobile  accident  in  1960. 


HECTOR  BERLIOZ 
Symphonie  fantastique  op.  14a 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Berlioz  was  born  in  la  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Isere)  on  December  11  1803;  he  died 
in  Paris  on  March  8  1869.  His  'Episode  in  the  life  of  an  artist'  op.  14 
includes  two  works:  the  Fantastic  symphony  and  Leiio,  or  the  return  to  life, 
a  lyric  monodrama.  The  symphony,  composed  in  1830,  was  first  performed  on 
December  5  of  that  year  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris;  Francois  Habeneck  con- 
ducted. The  first  United  States  performance,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  on  January  27  1866,  was  directed  by  Carl  Bergmann.  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  given  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  on 
February  12  1880.  The  Boston  Symphony  first  played  the  symphony  on  December 
19  1885,  when  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted.  The  most  recent  series  of  perform- 
ances by  the  Orchestra  was  given  in  January  and  February  1969;  Georges  Pretre 
conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
E  flat  clarinet,  4  bassoons,  2  cornets-a-pistons,  2  trumpets,  4  horns,  3  trombones, 
2  tubas,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  timpani,  2  harps  and  strings.  The  score 
is  dedicated  to  Czar  Nicholas  I  of  Russia. 

There  are  two  recordings  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  available  on  the 
RCA  label,  of  the  Symphonie  fantastique.  One  is  conducted  by  Charles  Munch; 
the  second,  and  more  recent,  is  conducted  by  Georges  Pretre. 

A  few  times  in  musical  history  a  composer  has  suddenly  come  forth 
with  something  completely  startling,  opening  a  new  road  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  direction.  There  have  been  a  half  dozen 
such  unaccountable  miracles  where  the  composer,  upsetting  custom  and 
probably  surprising  himself,  has  discovered  fresh  territory  where  he  will 
dwell  and  where  others  will  follow.  Beethoven  called  his  Eroica  Sym- 
phony a  'new  road',  but  there  have  been  other  new  roads  since  then. 
There  is  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  Das  Rheingold,  Till  Eulenspiegel, 
L'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  Berlioz's  plunge  into 
descriptive  tonal  fantasy  is  not  the  least  of  these.  Thus  there  began  in 
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1830  program  music  in  earnest  and  with  it  the  perennial  pastime  of 
trying  to  account  for  the  art  of  tones  in  other  than  tonal  terms. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  the  Symphonie  fantastique. 
Berlioz  himself  was  explicit,  writing  of  the  'Episode  in  the  life  of  an 
artist'  as  'the  history  of  my  love  for  Miss  Smithson,  my  anguish  and  my 
distressing  dreams'.  This  in  his  Memoirs;  but  he  also  wrote  there:  'It 
was  while  I  was  still  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Goethe's  poem 
[Faust]  that  I  wrote  my  Symphonie  fantastique/ 

Yet  the  'Episode'  cannot  be  put  down  simply  as  a  sort  of  lover's  confes- 
sion in  music,  nor  its  first  part  as  a  'Faust'  symphony.  In  1830  Berlioz 
had  never  talked  to  Miss  Smithson.  He  was  what  would  now  be  called  a 
'fan'  of  the  famous  Irish  actress,  for  she  scarcely  knew  of  the  existence 
of  the  obscure  and  perhaps  crazy  young  French  composer  who  did  not 
even  speak  her  language.  Her  image  was  blended  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  entranced  artist  with  the  parts  in  which  he  beheld  her  on  the  boards 
—  Ophelia  or  Juliet  —  as  Berlioz  shows  in  his  excited  letters  to  his 
friend  Ferrand  at  the  time.  Can  that  image  be  reconciled  with  the 
'courtesan'  of  the  last  movement,  who  turned  to  scorn  all  that  was 
tender  and  noble  in  the  beloved  theme,  the  idee  fixe?  The  Berlioz  spe- 
cialists have  been  at  pains  to  explain  the  'affreuses  verites'  with  which 
Berlioz  charged  her  in  his  letter  to  Ferrand  (April  30  1830).  These  truths, 
unexplained,  may  have  been  nothing  more  frightful  than  his  realization 
that  Miss  Smithson  was  less  a  goddess  than  a  flesh  and  blood  human 
being  who,  also,  was  losing  her  vogue.  The  poet's  'vengeance'  makes  no 
sense,  except  that  illogic  is  the  stuff  of  dreams.  It  would  also  be  an  over- 
simplification to  say  that  Berlioz  merely  wanted  to  use  a  witches'  sab- 
bath in  his  score  and  altered  his  story  accordingly.  Berlioz  did  indeed 
decide  at  last  to  omit  the  story  from  his  programs  (for  performances  of 
the  Symphony  without  the  companion  piece  Lelio).  (Lelio  was  intended 
to  follow  the  Symphony.  The  'composer  of  music'  speaks,  in  front  of  the 
stage,  addressing  'friends',  'pupils',  'brigands'  and  'spectres'  behind  it.  He 
has  recovered  from  his  opium  dreams  and  speculates  on  music  and  life  in 
general,  after  the  manner  of  Hamlet,  which  play  he  also  discusses.)  He 
no  doubt  realized  that  the  wild  story  made  for  distraction  and  prejudice, 
while  the  bare  titles  allowed  the  music  to  speak  persuasively  in  its  own 
medium.  At  first,  when  he  drafted  and  re-drafted  the  story,  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  having  tried  to  draw  the  attention  of  Paris  to  his  music, 
and  it  is  equally  plain  that  to  put  a  well-known  stage  figure  into  his 
story  would  have  helped  his  purpose.  The  sensational  character  of  the 
music  could  also  have  been  intended  to  capture  public  attention  — 
which  it  did.  But  Berlioz  has  been  too  often  hauled  up  for  judgment  for 
inconsistencies  in  what  he  wrote,  said,  and  did.  His  critics  (and  Adolphe 
Boschot  is  the  worst  offender  in  this)  have  been  too  ready  to  charge  him 
with  insincerity  or  pose.  His  music  often  contradicts  such  charges,  or 
makes  them  inconsequential. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  some  kind  of  wild  phantasmagoria 
involving  the  composer's  experience  of  love,  literature,  the  stage,  and 
much  else  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  motivation  of  the 
Symphony.  Jacques  Barzun  in  his  book  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century 
(1950),  brilliantly  demonstrates  that  through  Chateaubriand  Berlioz  well 
knew  the  affecting  story  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  of  the  fates  of  Dido  and  of 
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Phedre,  of  the  execution  of  Chenier.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  Tales  filled  him 
with  the  fascination  of  the  supernatural  and  De  Quincey's  Confessions 
of  an  opium  eater,  in  de  Musset's  translation,  may  well  have  contributed. 
But  who  in  this  age,  so  remote  from  the  literary  aesthetic  of  that  one, 
will  attempt  to  'understand'  Berlioz  in  the  light  of  all  these  influences, 
or  reconcile  them  with  a  'love  affair'  which  existed  purely  in  his  own 
imagination?  The  motivation  of  the  simplest  music  is  not  to  be  pene- 
trated —  let  alone  this  one.  Enough  that  Berlioz  directed  his  rampant 
images,  visual,  musical  or  literary,  into  what  was  not  only  a  symphonic 
self-revelation,  but  a  well-proportioned,  dramatically  unified  symphony, 
a  revolution  in  the  whole  concept  of  instrumental  music  comparable 
only  to  the  Eroica  itself. 

(There  is  plentiful  evidence  that  this  Symphony  was  no  sudden  convul- 
sion of  the  imagination,  but  the  result  of  a  long  and  carefully  consid- 
ered germination  —  a  masterfully  assembled  summation  of  the  whole 
artist  at  the  time.  The  persistent  and  pervading  theme  of  the  Fantastique 
grew  from  a  melody  which  Berlioz  composed  as  a  song  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  which  was  connected  with  a  mute  childhood  infatuation 
with  a  girl  of  eighteen  whose  'pink  slippers'  and  whose  name  —  Estelle 
—  were  magic  to  him.  Ernest  Newman  considered  it  probable  that  the 
final  witches'  sabbath  movement  was  first  planned  for  a  Walpurgisnacht 
ballet  on  Faust  which  Berlioz  had  intended  for  the  Opera,  and  that  the 
waltz  and  slow  movement  may  have  had  similar  beginnings.  The  sketches 
for  an  intended  opera  on  Les  Francs-Juges  contained,  according  to 
Boschot,  the  first  form  of  the  march.  After  the  first  performances,  Berlioz 
was  to  rewrite  the  slow  movement  and  march.) 

For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  symphonic  music  by  the  year  1830 
had  never  departed  from  strictly  classical  properties.  The  waltz  had 
never  risen  above  the  ballroom  level.  Beethoven  had  been  dead  but  a 
few  years  and  the  Pastoral  Symphony  and  Leonore  Overtures  were  still 
the  last  word  in  descriptive  music.  Even  opera  with  its  fondness  for  eery 
subjects  had  produced  nothing  more  graphic  than  the  Wolf's  Glen 
scene  from  Der  Freischutz  —  musical  cold  shivers  which  Berlioz  had 
heard  at  the  Opera  and  absorbed  with  every  fibre  in  his  being.  Wagner 
was  still  an  unknown  student  of  seventeen  with  all  of  his  achievements 
still  ahead  of  him.  Liszt  was  not  to  invent  the  'symphonic  poem'  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  That  composer's  cackling  Mephistopheles,  various 
paraphrases  of  the  Dies  Irae,  Strauss's  Till  on  the  scaffold  —  these  and  a 
dozen  other  colorful  high  spots  in  music  are  direct  descendants  of 
the  Fantastique. 

Since  the  Fantastique  was  the  forerunner  of  a  century  of  'program 
music',  the  blame  for  this  miscegenation  of  the  tone  and  the  poetic  idea 
has  been  laid  upon  Berlioz.  Barzun,  defending  him,  has  shown  that  'imi- 
tations of  nature'  in  music  long  antedated  him,  and  that  Berlioz  ex- 
pressed himself  clearly  and  judiciously  on  what  he  called  the  'genre 
instrumental  express!!' ,  while  composing  in  like  good  taste.  Mr  Barzun 
makes  a  penetrating  and  illuminating  study  of  program  music  in  a  long 
chapter  which  is  recommended  to  those  who  may  hope  to  reach  an 
understanding  of  that  vexed  subject.  This  writer  clears  away  the  con- 
siderable underbrush  from  what  he  calls  'the  intellectual  thickets'  which 
have  grown  up  about  Berlioz's  supposed  program  intentions  and  draws 
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our  attention  to  the  fact  that  'if  we  could  by  magic  clear  our  minds  of 
cant,  all  we  should  need  as  an  introduction  to  the  score  would  consist 
of  a  musical  analysis  such  as  Schumann  wrote,  or  more  recently  T.  S. 
Wotton.'  (Berlioz:  Four  Works  (Musical  Pilgrim  Series)  gives  an  admirable 
detailed  analysis  with  notations.) 

The  'Estelle'  melody  is  the  subject  of  the  introduction  (played  after  the 
opening  chord,  by  the  muted  strings).  The  melody  proper,  the  idee  fixe, 
which  opens  the  main  body  of  the  movement  and  which  is  to  recur, 
transformed,  in  each  succeeding  movement,  contains  the  'Estelle'  phrase 
from  its  sixteenth  bar,  in  mounting  sequences  of  the  lover's  sighs. 

The  first  movement,  like  the  slow  movement,  which  makes  full  use  of 
the  idee  fixe,  is  characterized  by  its  ample,  long-lined  melody,  never  in 
the  least  obscured,  but  rather  set  off  in  high  relief  by  the  harmonic 
color,  the  elaborate  but  exciting  effect  of  the  swift,  running  passages  in 
the  accompaniment.  Even  the  rhapsodic  interjections  accentuate  and 
dramatize  the  melodic  voice  of  the  'artist'  declaring  his  passion.  For  all 
its  freedom,  there  is  a  clear  exposition  with  a  second  theme  in  the 
dominant,  followed  by  a  repeat  sign,  a  development  (unorthodox  and 
richly  resourceful),  a  return  to  the  original  form  of  the  theme  with  the 
added  voice  of  the  solo  oboe  (the  happy  inspiration  of  a  re-working, 
praised  by  Schumann)  and  a  pianissimo  coda,  ' religiosamente' '. 

In  the  same  line  of  thought,  the  'ball  scene'  is  the  waltz-scherzo.  Its 
main  theme,  which  is  introduced  simply  by  the  violins  after  a  sweeping 
introduction  of  harp  chords  and  string  tremolos,  is  sinuous  and  swaying 
in  a  way  which  must  have  revealed  to  audiences  of  1830  new  possibili- 
ties in  the  'valse'  then  still  constrained  by  the  stilted,  hopping  rotations 
of  the  German  dance.  But  presently  the  idee  fixe  (sounding  quite  natural 
in  the  triple  rhythm)  is  introduced  by  the  flute  and  oboe.  The  waltz 
theme  proper  returns  to  complete  the  movement,  except  for  a  pianis- 
simo interruption  by  the  persistent  motive  (clarinet  and  horn)  before 
the  close. 

The  Scene  aux  champs  opens  with  a  gentle  duet  between  the  english 
horn  and  the  oboe  'in  the  distance',  as  of  one  shepherd  answering 
another.  At  the  close  of  the  movement,  the  voice  of  the  english  horn 
returns,  but  the  melancholy  pipings  have  no  response  save  the  soft 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  as  in  the  last  remnants  of  a  dying  storm. 
This  bucolic  prelude  and  postlude  have  no  relation  to  the  main  body  of 
the  movement  by  notation,  musical  precedent,  or  any  plausible  'pro- 
gram'. Yet  any  sensitive  musician  submits  willingly  to  the  spell  of  what 
is  probably  the  most  intense  and  highly  imaginative  movement  of  the 
symphony,  where  the  idee  fixe,  by  now  pretty  thoroughly  worked, 
appears  in  the  fresh  and  entrancing  guise  of  a  sort  of  romantic  exaltation. 

The  march  to  the  scaffold  rolls  inexorably  with  resolute  and  unrelaxing 
rhythm  to  its  thundering  close,  just  before  which  the  clarinet  fills  a 
sudden  silence  with  a  tender  reminiscence  of  the  idee  fixe,  heard  only 
this  once,  until  it  is  cut  short  with  a  mighty  chord.  This  ironclad  move- 
ment is  in  complete  and  violent  contrast  with  all  that  has  gone  before. 
But  the  finale,  the  Songe  d'une  nuit  de  sabbat,  is  fearsome  in  another 
way — its  many  weird  effects,  then  undreamt  of  in  a  symphony,  must 
have  been  more  than  startling  in  the  correct  and  musty  concert  world 
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of  its  day.  Only  Berlioz  could  have  summoned  such  new  colors  from 
the  depths  and  heights  of  the  orchestra.  The  first  allegro  again  softly 
brings  in  the  ubiquitous  theme,  but  now  its  grace  and  ardor  is  gone,  and 
presently  the  violins  defile  it  with  sharp  accents  and  sardonic,  mocking 
trills.  The  E  flat  clarinet  squeals  it  out  and  the  whole  orchestra  becomes 
vertiginous  with  it.  Then  come  the  tolling  bells  and  the  chant  of  death. 
The  theme  which  rocks  along  in  a  6/8  rhythm,  foreshadowing  a  certain 
apprentice  sorcerer,  becomes  the  subject  of  a  double  fugue  in  the  final 
section,  entitled  'Ronde  du  sabbat',  where  it  is  ingeniously  combined 
with  the  Dies  Irae. 


BERLIOZ  AND  THE  FANTASTIC  SYMPHONY 
by  Philip  Hale 

Berlioz  published  the  following  preface  to  the  full  score  of  the  sym- 
phony (the  translation  is  by  William  Foster  Apthorp): 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  SYMPHONY 

A  young  musician  of  morbid  sensibility  and  ardent  imagination  poisons 
himself  with  opium  in  a  fit  of  amorous  despair.  The  narcotic  dose,  too 
weak  to  result  in  death,  plunges  him  into  a  heavy  sleep  accompanied  by 
the  strangest  visions,  during  which  his  sensations,  sentiments,  and  recol- 
lections are  translated  in  his  sick  brain  into  musical  thoughts  and  images. 
The  beloved  woman  herself  has  become  for  him  a  melody,  like  a  fixed 
idea  which  he  finds  and  hears  everywhere. 

PART  ONE 

DAY  DREAMS,  PASSIONS 

He  first  recalls  that  uneasiness  of  soul,  that  vague  des  passions,  those 
moments  of  causeless  melancholy  and  joy,  which  he  experienced  before 
seeing  her  whom  he  loves;  then  the  volcanic  love  with  which  she  sud- 
denly inspired  him,  his  moments  of  delirious  anguish,  of  jealous  fury, 
his  returns  to  loving  tenderness,  and  his  religious  consolations. 

PART  TWO 
A  BALL 

He  sees  his  beloved  at  a  ball,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  a  brilliant  fete. 

PART  THREE 
SCENE   IN  THE  FIELDS 

One  summer  evening  in  the  country  he  hears  two  shepherds  playing  a 
Ranz-des-vaches  in  alternate  dialogue;  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scene 
around  him,  the  light  rustling  of  the  trees  gently  swayed  by  the  breeze, 
some  hopes  he  has  recently  conceived,  all  combine  to  restore  an  un- 
wonted calm  to  his  heart  and  to  impart  a  more  cheerful  coloring  to  his 
thoughts;  but  she  appears  once  more,  his  heart  stops  beating,  he  is  agi- 
tated with  painful  presentiments;  if  she  were  to  betray  him!  .  .  .  One  of 
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the  shepherds  resumes  his  artless  melody,  the  other  no  longer  answers 
him.  The  sun  sets  .  .  .  the  sound  of  distant  thunder  .  .  .  solitude  .  .  . 
silence. .  .  . 

PART  FOUR 
MARCH  TO  THE  SCAFFOLD 

He  dreams  that  he  has  killed  his  beloved,  that  he  is  condemned  to 
death,  and  led  to  execution.  The  procession  advances  to  the  tones  of  a 
march  which  is  now  sombre  and  wild,  now  brilliant  and  solemn,  in 
which  the  dull  sound  of  the  tread  of  heavy  feet  follows  without  transi- 
tion upon  the  most  resounding  outbursts.  At  the  end,  the  fixed  idea 
reappears  for  an  instant,  like  a  last  love-thought  interrupted  by  the 
fatal  stroke. 

PART  FIVE 
DREAM  OF  A  WITCHES'  SABBATH 

He  sees  himself  at  the  witches'  sabbath,  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  group 
of  ghosts,  magicians,  and  monsters  of  all  sorts,  who  have  come  together 
for  his  obsequies.  He  hears  strange  noises,  groans,  ringing  laughter, 
shrieks  to  which  other  shrieks  seem  to  reply.  The  beloved  melody  again 
reappears;  but  it  has  lost  its  noble  and  timid  character;  it  has  become  an 
ignoble,  trivial,  and  grotesque  dance-tune;  it  is  she  who  comes  to  the 
witches'  sabbath.  .  .  .  Howlings  of  joy  at  her  arrival  .  .  .  she  takes  part 
in  the  diabolic  orgy.  .  .  .  Funeral  knells,  burlesque  parody  on  the  Dies 
Irae.  Witches'  dance.  The  witches'  dance  and  the  Die  Irae  together. 

In  a  preamble  to  this  program,  relating  mostly  to  some  details  of 
stage-setting  when  the  Episode  de  la  vie  d'un  artiste  is  given  entire, 
Berlioz  also  writes:  'If  the  symphony  is  played  separately  at  a  concert, 
.  .  .  the  program  does  not  absolutely  need  to  be  distributed  among  the 
audience,  and  only  the  titles  of  the  five  movements  need  be  printed,  as 
the  symphony  can  offer  by  itself  (the  composer  hopes)  a  musical  inter- 
est independent  of  all  dramatic  intention.' 

This  program  differs  from  the  one  originally  conceived  by  Berlioz. 
In  a  letter  written  to  Humbert  Ferrand,  April  16  1830,  Berlioz  sketched 
the  argument  of  the  symphony  'as  it  will  be  published  in  the  program 
and  distributed  in  the  hall  on  the  day  of  the  concert'.  According  to  this 
argument  the  'Scene  in  the  fields'  preceded  the  'Ball  scene'.  'Now,  my 
friend,'  wrote  Berlioz,  'see  how  I  have  woven  my  romance,  or  rather  my 
story,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  recognize  the  hero.  I  sup- 
pose that  an  artist  endowed  with  a  lively  imagination,  finding  himself  in 
the  mental  state  that  Chateaubriand  has  painted  so  admirably  in  Rene, 
sees  for  the  first  time  a  woman  who  realizes  the  ideal  of  beauty  and 
charms  that  his  heart  has  long  yearned  for,  and  he  falls  desperately  in 
love  with  her.  Strange  to  say,  the  image  of  the  loved  one  never  comes 
into  his  mind  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  musical  thought  in  which 
he  finds  the  characteristic  grace  and  nobility  attributed  by  him  to  his 
beloved.  This  double  idee  fixe  —  obsessing  idea  —  constantly  pursues 
him;  hence  the  constant  apparition  in  all  the  movements  of  the  chief 
melody  of  the  first  allegro. 
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'After  a  thousand  agitations  he  entertains  some  hope;  he  believes  that 
he  is  loved  in  turn.  Happening  one  day  to  be  in  the  country,  he  hears 
afar  off  two  shepherds  playing  in  dialoguing  a  ranz  des  vaches,  and  this 
pastoral  duet  throws  him  into  a  delightful  reverie.  The  melody  reappears 
a  moment  in  the  midst  of  the  themes  of  the  adagio. 

'He  is  at  a  ball,  but  the  festal  tumult  cannot  distract  him;  the  obsessing 
idea  still  haunts  him,  and  the  dear  melody  sets  his  heart  a-beating  during 
a  brilliant  waltz. 

'In  a  fit  of  despair  he  poisons  himself  with  opium;  the  narcotic  does  not 
kill  him,  it  gives  him  a  horrible  dream  in  which  he  believes  that  he  has 
killed  his  loved  one,  that  he  is  condemned  to  death,  that  he  is  present 
at  his  own  execution.  March  to  the  scaffold:  immense  procession  of 
executioners,  soldiers,  people.  At  the  end  the  melody  again  appears,  as 
a  last  thought  of  love,  and  it  is  interrupted  by  the  fatal  blow. 

'He  then  sees  himself  surrounded  by  a  disgusting  mob  of  sorcerers  and 
devils  united  to  celebrate  the  night  of  the  Sabbath.  They  call  to  some 
one  afar.  At  last  the  melody  arrives,  hitherto  always  graceful,  but  now 
became  a  trivial  and  mean  dance  tune;  it  is  the  beloved  who  comes  to 
the  Sabbath  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  procession  of  her  victim.  She  is 
now  only  a  courtesan  worthy  to  figure  in  such  an  orgy.  The  ceremony 
begins.  The  bells  toll,  the  infernal  crew  kneel,  a  chorus  sings  the  prose 
for  the  dead,  the  plain-song  (Dies  Irae),  two  other  choirs  repeat  it  by 
parodying  it  in  a  burlesque  manner;  then  there  is  the  mad  whirl  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  at  its  wildest  height  the  dance  tune  is  blended  with  the 
Dies  Irae,  and  the  dream  is  at  an  end/ 

Julien  Tiersot  published  in  the  Menestrel  (Paris),  June  26  1904,  a  hitherto 
unpublished  draft  of  the  program  of  this  symphony;  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  draft  made  by  Berlioz  for  the  first  printed  program.  The  manuscript 
is  in  the  library  of  the  Conservatory  of  Paris. 

There  is  an  introductory  note:  'Each  part  of  this  orchestral  drama  being 
only  the  musical  development  of  given  situations,  the  composer  thinks 
it  indispensable  to  explain  the  subject  in  advance.  The  following  pro- 
gramme, then,  should  be  regarded  as  the  spoken  text  of  an  opera,  which 
serves  to  introduce  the  pieces  of  music,  to  describe  the  character,  to 
determine  the  expression. 

'The  author  supposes  a  young  musician  affected  by  that  mental  disease 
which  a  celebrated  writer  calls  le  vague  des  passions'  (thus  Berlioz 
begins).  The  description  of  the  motive  is  about  as  before;  but  this  sen- 
tence is  added:  'The  transition  from  this  state  of  melancholy  reverie, 
interrupted  by  some  fits  of  joy  without  true  cause,  to  that  of  delirious 
passion  with  its  movements  of  fury,  jealousy,  its  returns  of  tenderness, 
its  tears,  etc.,  is  the  subject  of  the  first  part. 

'The  artist  is  placed  in  the  most  diverse  circumstances  of  life,  —  in  the 
midst  of  a  tumultuous  festival,  in  the  peaceful  contemplation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature;  but  everywhere,  in  town,  in  the  fields,  the  cherished 
image  comes  to  his  mind  and  throws  trouble  into  his  soul. 
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'One  evening  in  the  country,  he  hears  two  shepherds  dialoguing  a  ranz 
des  vaches:  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scene  itself,  the  rustling  of  trees  gently 
stirred  by  the  wind,  reasons  for  hope  conceived  not  long  ago,  —  all 
these  things  co-operate  in  giving  his  heart  an  unaccustomed  calm  and 
his  mind  a  more  smiling  complexion. 

"I  am  alone  in  the  world,"  he  says  to  himself. 
"Soon  perhaps  I  shall  no  longer  be  alone, 
But  if  she  should  deceive  me!" 

This  mixture  of  hope  and  fear,  and  these  ideas  of  happiness  disturbed  by 
certain  dark  forebodings,  form  the  subject  of  the  adagio. 

'After  having  the  sure  knowledge  that  she  whom  he  adores  does  not 
return  his  love,  but  is  incapable  of  comprehending  it,  and  furthermore 
has  made  herself  unworthy  of  it,  the  artist  poisons  himself  with  opium/ 
The  description  that  follows  is  practically  the  one  already  published. 

In  the  description  of  the  Sabbath  the  composer  does  not  frankly  char- 
acterize the  once  loved  one  as  a  courtesan. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Berlioz  changed  fundamentally  his  original  intention. 
The  artist  was  originally  supposed  to  live  the  experiences  of  the  first 
three  scenes  in  the  course  of  his  normal  life:  under  the  influence  of  the 
drug  he  dreamed  the  horrible  dreams  of  his  execution  and  the  Sabbath. 

In  the  program  finally  printed  at  the  beginning  of  his  score,  all  the 
scenes  are  an  opium  dream. 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  symphony?  Who  was  the  woman  that  in- 
spired the  music  and  was  so  bitterly  assailed  in  the  argument  sent 
to  Ferrand? 

Harriet  Constance  Smithson,  known  in  Paris  as  Henrietta  Smithson,  born 
at  Ennis,  Ireland,  March  18  1800,  was  seen  as  Ophelia  by  Berlioz  at  the 
Odeon,  Paris,  September  11  1827,  after  engagements  in  Ireland  and 
England.  She  appeared  there  first  on  September  6  with  Kemble,  Powers, 
and  Liston.  Her  success  was  immediate  and  overwhelming.  (Boschot 
describes  her  as  she  looked  in  1827:  'Tall,  lithe,  with  shoulders  rather 
fat  and  with  full  bust,  a  supple  figure,  a  face  of  an  astonishing  white- 
ness, with  bulging  eyes  like  those  of  the  glowing  Mme  de  Stael,  but  eyes 
gentle,  dreamy,  and  sometimes  sparkling  with  passion.  And  this  Harriet 
Smithson  had  the  most  beautiful  arms,  —  bulbous  flesh,  sinuous  line. 
They  had  the  effect  on  a  man  of  a  caress  of  a  flower.  And  the  voice  of 
Harriet  Smithson  was  music/) 

She  appeared  as  Juliet,  September  15  of  the  same  year.  Berlioz  saw  these 
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first  performances.  He  did  not  then  know  a  word  of  English:  Shakes- 
peare was  revealed  to  him  only  through  the  mist  of  Letourneur's  transla- 
tion. After  the  third  act  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  he  could  scarcely  breathe: 
he  suffered  as  though  'an  iron  hand  was  clutching'  his  heart,  and  he 
exclaimed,  'I  am  lost.'  And  the  story  still  survives,  in  spite  of  Berlioz's 
denial,  that  he  then  exclaimed:  That  woman  shall  be  my  wife!  And  on 
that  drama  I  shall  write  my  greatest  symphony/  He  married  her,  and 
he  was  thereafter  miserable.  He  wrote  the  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  symphony. 
To  the  end  he  preferred  the  'Love  Scene'  to  all  his  other  music. 

Berlioz  has  told  in  his  Memoirs  the  story  of  his  wooing.  He  was  madly  in 
love.  After  a  tour  in  Holland,  Miss  Smithson  went  back  to  London,  but 
Berlioz  saw  her  always  by  his  side;  she  was  his  obsessing  idea,  the 
inspiring  Muse.  When  he  learned  through  the  journals  of  her  triumphs 
in  London  in  June  1829,  he  dreamed  of  composing  a  great  work,  the 
'Episode  in  the  life  of  an  artist',  to  triumph  by  her  side  and  through  her. 
He  wrote  Ferrand,  February  6  1830:  'I  am  again  plunged  in  the  anguish 
of  an  interminable  and  inextinguishable  passion,  without  motive,  with- 
out cause.  She  is  always  at  London,  and  yet  I  think  I  feel  her  near  me: 
all  my  remembrances  awake  and  unite  to  wound  me;  I  hear  my  heart 
beating,  and  its  pulsations  shake  me  as  the  piston  strokes  of  a  steam 
engine.  Each  muscle  of  my  body  shudders  with  pain.  In  vain!  Tis  ter- 
rible! O  unhappy  one!  if  she  could  for  one  moment  conceive  all  the 
poetry,  all  the  infinity  of  a  like  love,  she  would  fly  to  my  arms,  were  she 
to  die  through  my  embrace.  I  was  on  the  point  of  beginning  my  great 
symphony  ("Episode  in  the  life  of  an  artist"),  in  which  the  development 
of  my  infernal  passion  is  to  be  portrayed;  I  have  it  all  in  my  head,  but  I 
cannot  write  anything.  Let  us  wait.' 

He  wrote  Ferrand  on  April  16  1830:  'Since  my  last  I  have  experienced 
terrible  hurricanes,  and  my  vessel  has  cracked  and  groaned  horribly,  but 
at  last  it  has  righted  itself;  it  now  sails  tolerably  well.  Frightful  truths, 
discovered  and  indisputable,  have  started  my  cure;  and  I  think  that  it 
will  be  as  complete  as  my  tenacious  nature  will  permit.  I  am  about  to 
confirm  my  resolution  by  a  work  which  satisfies  me  completely.'  He  then 
inserted  the  argument  which  is  published  above.  'Behold,  my  dear 
friend,  the  scheme  of  this  immense  symphony.  I  am  just  writing  the  last 
note  of  it.  If  I  can  be  ready  on  Whitsunday  May  30,  I  shall  give  a  concert 
at  the  Nouveautes,  with  an  orchestra  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  players. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  have  the  copied  parts  ready.  Just  now  I  am  stupid; 
the  frightful  effort  of  thought  necessary  to  the  production  of  my  work 
has  tired  my  imagination,  and  I  should  like  to  sleep  and  rest  continually. 
But  if  the  brain  sleeps,  the  heart  keeps  awake.' 

He  wrote  to  Ferrand  on  May  13  1830:  'I  think  that  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  scheme  of  my  'Fantastic  symphony'  which  I  sent  you  in  my 
letter.  The  vengeance  is  not  too  great;  besides,  I  did  not  write  the  'Dream 
of  a  sabbath  night'  in  this  spirit.  I  do  not  wish  to  avenge  myself.  I  pity 
her  and  I  despise  her.  She's  an  ordinary  woman,  endowed  with  an 
instinctive  genius  for  expressing  the  lacerations  of  the  human  soul,  but 
she  has  never  felt  them,  and  she  is  incapable  of  conceiving  an  immense 
and  noble  sentiment,  as  that  with  which  I  honored  her.  I  make  to-day 
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my  last  arrangements  with  the  managers  of  the  Nouveautes  for  my  con- 
cert the  30th  of  this  month.  They  are  very  honest  fellows  and  very 
accommodating.  We  shall  begin  to  rehearse  the  'Fantastic  symphony'  in 
three  days;  all  the  parts  have  been  copied  with  the  greatest  care;  there 
are  2,300  pages  of  music;  nearly  400  francs  for  the  copying.  We  hope  to 
have  decent  receipts  on  Whitsunday,  for  all  the  theatres  will  be  closed. 
...  I  hope  that  the  wretched  woman  will  be  there  that  day;  at  any  rate 
there  are  many  conspiring  at  the  Feydeau  to  make  her  go.  I  do  not 
believe  it,  however;  she  will  surely  recognize  herself  in  reading  the 
program  of  my  instrumental  drama,  and  then  she  will  take  good  care 
not  to  appear.  Well,  God  knows  all  that  will  be  said,  there  are  so  many 
who  know  my  story!'  He  hoped  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  'incredible 
tenor',  Haizinger,  and  of  Schroder-Devrient,  who  were  then  singing  in 
opera  at  the  Salle  Favart. 

The  'frightful  truths'  about  Miss  Smithson  were  sheer  calumnies.  Berlioz 
made  her  tardy  reparation  in  the  extraordinary  letter  written  to  Ferrand, 
October  11  1833,  shortly  after  his  marriage.  He  too  had  been  slandered: 
her  friends  had  told  her  that  he  was  an  epileptic,  that  he  was  mad.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  the  slanders,  he  raged,  he  disappeared  for  two  days, 
and  wandered  over  lonely  plains  outside  Paris,  and  at  last  slept,  worn 
out  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  in  a  field  near  Sceaux.  His  friends  had 
searched  Paris  for  him,  even  the  morgue.  After  his  return  he  was 
obstinately  silent  for  several  days. 

Hence  his  longing  for  public  vengeance  on  the  play-actress.  After  a 
poorly  attended  rehearsal  the  managers  abandoned  the  project,  and 
Berlioz  was  left  with  his  2,300  pages  of  copied  music.  He  then  tried  to 
console  himself  with  his  'Ariel',  Camille  Moke  whom  he  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  marry.  (Marie  Felicite  Denise  Moke,  the  daughter  of  a  Belgian 
teacher  of  languages,  was  born  at  Paris,  September  4  1811;  she  died  at 
St  Josse-ten-Noode,  March  30  1875.  As  a  virtuoso,  she  shone  in  her 
fifteenth  year  in  Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia.  She  was  a 
pupil  of  Herz,  Moscheles,  Kalkbrenner.  From  1848  to  1872  she  taught 
at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.)  He  was  jilted  by  her,  and,  although  he 
was  awarded  the  prix  de  Rome  in  1830,  he  was  profoundly  unhappy  in 
consequence  of  her  coquetry.  The  story  of  his  relations  with  the  pianist 
Camille,  afterwards  Mme  Pleyel,  and  her  relations  with  Ferdinand  Hiller 
is  a  curious  one,  and  has  been  told  at  length  by  Hippeau,  Jullien,  Tiersot, 
Boschet,  and  by  Berlioz  himself  in  his  Memoirs,  letters,  and  his  bitter 
'Euphonia,  ou  la  ville  musicale,'  a  'novel  of  the  future',  published  in 
Berlioz's  'Les  soirees  d'orchestre'.  Hippeau  advanced  the  theory  that  it 
was  Camille,  not  Miss  Smithson,  on  whom  Berlioz  wished  to  take  venge- 
ance by  the  program  of  his  'Sabbath',  but  Tiersot  has  conclusively  dis- 
proved the  theory  by  his  marshalling  of  dates. 

At  last  Berlioz  determined  to  give  a  grand  concert  at  which  his  cantata 
Sardanapale,  which  took  the  prix  de  Rome,  and  the  'Fantastic  sym- 
phony' would  be  performed.  Furthermore,  Miss  Smithson  was  then  in 
Paris.  The  concert  was  announced  for  November  14  1830,  but  it  was 
postponed  till  December  5  of  that  year.  'I  shall  give/  he  wrote  Ferrand, 
November  19,  'at  two  o'clock,  at  the  Conservatory,  an  immense  concert, 
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in  which  will  be  performed  the  overture  to  Les  Francs  Juges,  the  Chant 
sacre  and  the  Chant  guerrier  from  the  Melodies  ['Melodies  irlandaises', 
composed  in  1829,  published  in  1830  (op.  2),  and  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Moore.  The  words  were  adapted  from  Moore's  poem  by  F.  Gounet.  The 
set,  then  entitled  'Irlande',  was  published  again  about  1850.],  the  scene 
Sardanapale,  with  one  hundred  musicians  for  THE  CONFLAGRATION, 
and  at  last  the  "Fantastic  symphony".  Come,  come,  it  will  be  terrible! 
Habeneck  will  conduct  the  giant  orchestra.  I  count  on  you.'  He  wrote 
to  him  on  December  7:  This  time  you  must  come;  I  have  had  a  furious 
success.  The  "Fantastic  symphony"  has  been  received  with  shouts  and 
stampings;  the  "March  to  the  scaffold"  was  redemanded;  the  "Sabbath" 
has  overwhelmed  everything  by  its  satanic  effect.'  Camille  after  this 
concert  called  Berlioz  'her  dear  Lucifer,  her  handsome  Satan',  but  Miss 
Smithson  was  not  present;  she  was  at  the  Opera  at  a  performance  for  her 
benefit,  and  she  mimed  there  for  the  first  and  last^time  the  part  of 
Fenella  in  Auber's  'Muette  de  Portici'.  The  symphony  made  a  sensation; 
it  was  attacked  and  defended  violently,  and  Cherubini  answered,  when 
he  was  asked  if  he  heard  it:  'Ze  n'ai  pas  besoin  d'aller  savoir  comment  il 
ne  faut  pas  faire'. 

After  Berlioz  returned  from  Italy,  he  purposed  to  give  a  concert.  He 
learned  accidentally  that  Miss  Smithson  was  still  in  Paris;  but  she  had 
no  thought  of  her  old  adorer;  after  professional  disappointments  in 
London,  due  perhaps  to  her  Irish  accent,  she  returned  to  Paris  in  the 
hope  of  establishing  an  English  theatre.  The  public  in  Paris  knew  her  no 
more;  she  was  poor  and  at  her  wit's  ends.  Invited  to  go  to  a  concert, 
she  took  a  carriage,  and  then,  looking  over  the  program,  she  read 
the  argument  of  the  'Fantastic  symphony',  which  with  Lelio,  its  supple- 
ment, was  performed  on  December  9  1832.  Fortunately,  Berlioz  had 
revised  the  program  and  omitted  the  coarse  insult  in  the  program 
of  the  'Sabbath';  but,  as  soon  as  she  was  seen  in  the  hall  of  the  Conser- 
vatory, some  who  knew  Berlioz's  original  purpose  chuckled,  and  spread 
malicious  information.  Miss  Smithson,  moved  by  the  thought  that  her 
adorer,  as  the  hero  of  the  symphony,  tried  to  poison  himself  for  her, 
accepted  the  symphony  as  a  flattering  tribute. 

Tiersot  describes  the  scene  at  this  second  performance  in  1832.  The  pit 
was  crowded,  as  on  the  great  days  of  romantic  festival  occasions,  — 
Dumas's  'Antony'  was  then  jamming  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  —  with 
pale,  long-haired  youths,  who  believed  firmly  that  'to  make  art'  was  the 
only  worthy  occupation  on  the  earth;  they  had  strange,  fierce  counte- 
nances, curled  moustaches,  Merovingian  hair  or  hair  cut  brushlike,  ex- 
travagant doublets,  velvet-faced  coats  thrown  back  on  the  shoulders. 
The  women  were  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  prevailing  fashion,  with 
coiffures  a  la  girafe,  high  shell  combs,  shoulder-of-mutton  sleeves,  and 
short  petticoats  that  revealed  buskins.  Berlioz  was  seated  behind  the 
drums,  and  his  'monstrous  antediluvian  hair  rose  from  his  forehead  as  a 
primeval  forest  on  a  steep  cliff'.  Heine  was  in  the  hall.  He  was  especially 
impressed  by  the  Sabbath,  'where  the  Devil  sings  the  mass,  where  the 
music  of  the  Catholic  church  is  parodied  with  the  most  horrible,  the 
most  outrageous  buffoonery.  It  is  a  farce  in  which  all  the  serpents  that 
we  carry  hidden  in  the  heart  raise  their  heads,  hissing  with  pleasure  and 
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biting  their  tails  in  the  transport  of  their  joy.  .  .  .  Mme  Smithson  was 
there,  whom  the  French  actresses  have  imitated  so  closely.  M.  Berlioz 
was  madly  in  love  with  this  woman  for  three  years,  and  it  is  to  this  pas- 
sion that  we  owe  the  savage  symphony  which  we  hear  today.'  It  is  said 
that,  each  time  Berlioz  met  her  eyes,  he  beat  the  drums  with  redoubled 
fury.  Heine  added:  'Since  then  Miss  Smithson  has  become  Mme  Berlioz, 
and  her  husband  has  cut  his  hair.  When  I  heard  the  symphony  again  last 
winter,  I  saw  him  still  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra,  in  his  place  near  the 
drums.  The  beautiful  Englishwoman  was  in  a  stage-box,  and  their  eyes 
again  met:  but  he  no  longer  beat  with  such  rage  on  his  drums.' 

Musician  and  play-actress  met,  and  after  mutual  distrust  and  recrimina- 
tion there  was  mutual  love.  She  was  poor  and  in  debt;  on  March  16 
1833,  she  broke  her  leg,  and  her  stage  career  was  over.  Berlioz  pressed 
her  to  marry  him;  both  families  objected;  there  were  violent  scenes; 
Berlioz  tried  to  poison  himself  before  her  eyes;  Miss  Smithson  at  last 
gave  way,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  on  October  3  1833.  It  was 
an  unhappy  one. 

'A  separation  became  inevitable,'  says  Legouve.  'She  who  had  been  Mile 
Smithson,  grown  old  and  ungainly  before  her  time,  and  ill  besides, 
retired  to  a  humble  lodging  at  Montmartre,  where  Berlioz,  notwithstand- 
ing his  poverty,  faithfully  and  decently  provided  for  her.  He  went  to  see 
her  as  a  friend,  for  he  had  never  ceased  to  love  her,  he  loved  her  as 
much  as  ever;  but  he  loved  her  differently,  and  that  difference  had 
produced  a  chasm  between  them.' 

After  some  years  of  acute  physical  as  well  as  mental  suffering,  the  once 
famous  play-actress  died,  March  3  1854.  Berlioz  put  two  wreaths  on  her 
grave,  one  for  him  and  one  for  their  absent  son,  the  sailor.  And  Jules 
janin  sang  her  requiem  in  a  memorable  feuilleton. 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

The  system  started  last  season  by  which  unsold  tickets  to  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  made  available  to  students  at  a  flat  rate  of  $3 
will  continue  during  the  present  season.  The  system  operates  as  follows: 
ten  minutes  before  the  starting  time  of  each  concert  those  tickets  re- 
maining unsold,  as  well  as  those  returned  by  subscribers,  will  be  offered 
at  $3  each  (whatever  the  original  printed  price)  to  students  who  show 
college  identification  cards. 

This  is  one  of  the  several  ways  in  which  the  Orchestra  is  encouraging 
young  people  to  come  to  Symphony  Hall  and  attend  live  concerts.  To 
help  this  scheme  work  as  effectively  as  possible,  the  management  renews 
its  appeal  to  subscribers  unable  to  attend  any  of  their  concerts  to  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  release  their  tickets  for  resale.  Details  of 
the  resale  scheme  are  printed  regularly  in  the  Symphony  program. 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Artistic  Director  of  Tangle- 
wood,  made  his  first  appearance  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1964  Berkshire  Festival.  He  has  appeared 
with  the  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood,  Boston 
and  New  York  on  many  occasions  since. 
Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935,  he 
graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of  Music 
in  Tokyo,  where  he  won  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1959  and  won  the  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  conductors  at  Besancon;  one  of  the 
judges  was  Charles  Munch,  who  invited  him  to  Tanglewood  to  be  a 
conducting  student.  The  following  year  Seiji  Ozawa  received  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  Memorial  Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  young  conductor  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Appointed  one  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic's assistant  conductors  in  1961,  he  directed  the  orchestra  in 
several  concerts.  The  same  summer,  he  conducted  twenty-five  concerts 
in  Japan  with  the  NHK  and  Japanese  Philharmonic  Orchestras. 


Since  that  time  he  has  appeared  extensively  in  Europe  and  America  with 
many  of  the  greatest  orchestras,  among  them  the  London  Symphony,  the 
Concertgebouw,  the  Vienna  Symphony,  the  Philadelphia,  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, San  Francisco  Symphony  and  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestras. 

At  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  season  Seiji  Ozawa  resigned  his  post  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and  devoted  last  season  to 
guest  conducting.  During  the  summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for 
the  first  time,  Cos!  fan  tutte  at  Salzburg,  and  was  principal  guest  conduc- 
tor of  the  Ravinia  Festival.  He  opened  the  1969-1970  season  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  and  later  was  guest  conductor  with  L'Orchestre  de 
Paris,  the  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  Orchestras,  and  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic. He  has  recently  returned  from  his  second  series  of  appear- 
ances at  Salzburg.  Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  this  fall.  He  has  made  many  recordings  for  RCA 
and  Angel. 


NEW  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA    INC 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Trustees  of  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Inc.,  recently  announced  the  election  of  three  new  Trustees 
of  the  Orchestra,  Allen  G.  Barry,  Irving  W.  Rabb  and  Sidney  S.  Stoneman. 
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Allen  G.  Barry,  who  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Orches- 
tra as  Vice-chairman,  is  President  of  New  England  Telephone.  Born  in 
North  Troy,  New  York,  he  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in 
1928  and  immediately  joined  the  New  York  Telephone  Company.  He 
was  Vice  President  -  Operations  of  the  Wisconsin  Telephone  Company 
between  1948  and  1956,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company  from  1956  to  1960,  then  until  1963 
Vice  President  and  Secretary  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company.  Mr  Barry  is  a  Director  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  of  the  Old  Colony 
Insurance  Company,  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  United  Fund,  and  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  trusteeships  include  the 
Suffolk  Franklin  Savings  Bank  and  the  Boston  Urban  Foundation,  and 
he  is  Vice  President  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Corporations  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Science,  of 
Northeastern  University,  of  the  Wentworth  Institute  and  of  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital.  Mr  Barry  lives  in  Wellesley  Hills. 

Irving  W.  Rabb,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Director  of  the  Stop  & 
Shop  Companies,  was  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  at  Harvard 
University,  from  where  he  was  graduated  cum  \aude,  and  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration.  He  is  a  Director  and  Past 
President  of  the  Super  Market  Institute,  and  Director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains,  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  United  Fund,  of 
the  Boston  Better  Business  Bureau,  and  of  the  Institute  of  Contemporary 
Art.  He  is  Past  President  and  Trustee  of  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  and  Trustee 
of  the  Combined  Jewish  Philanthropies  of  Greater  Boston  and  of  the 
Boston  Psychoanalytic  Society  and  Institute.  Mr  Rabb  is  also  a  Member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  retailing  at  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
a  Member  of  the  Medical  School  and  School  of  Dental  Medicine  Visit- 
ing Committee  at  Harvard  University,  of  the  Corporations  of  Morgan 
Memorial,  the  Boston  Museum  of  Science  and  the  Provident  Institution 
for  Savings.  He  also  serves  as  Member  of  the  Governor's  Committees  on 
rehabilitation  and  health  care  services  and  of  the  President's  Food  Retail- 
ing Industry  Advisory  Committee. 

Sidney  S.  Stoneman,  who  has  been  an  Overseer  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College  and  at  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  in  1936.  From 
1942  until  1946  he  served  as  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army.  Mr 
Stoneman  is  now  Vice  Chairman,  Director  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  General  Cinema  Corporation,  a  Director  of  Suitomat 
Corporation  and  of  Exeter  International  Corporation.  During  past  years 
he  has  been  President  of  the  Combined  Jewish  Philanthropies  of  Greater 
Boston  and  a  Member  of  the  Alumni  Council  and  of  the  Alumni  Fund 
Committee  of  Dartmouth  College,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  United  Fund 
Campaign  and  Treasurer  of  the  Cambridge  School  of  Weston.  Earlier  this 
month  Mr  Stoneman  succeeded  Irving  Rabb  as  President  of  Beth  Israel 
Hospital;  he  is  also  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  United  Fund,  a  Fellow  of  Brandeis 
University,  and  Regional  Co-chairman  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 
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PLAN   OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  are  clearly 
marked. 


HUNTINGTON    AVENUE     COWIIDO* 
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Eames 

Charles  Eames.  His  classic  wood  and  leather 
chair  is  part  of  our  collection.  Eames,  Saarinen, 
Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Wegner,  Scarpa.  All  the  great 
names  of  contemporary  design.  If  this  is  you,  it's 
us.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard  Street,  Brook- 
line.    (617)  566-8400.     Contemporary  Interiors. 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  November  27  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  28  1970  at  8.30 


DONALD  JOHANOS     conductor 


MOZART 

ERB 

DVORAK 


Divertimento  in  D     K.  131 

Symphony  of  overtures 

Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 


Next  week  the  Orchestra  leaves  Boston  for  the  second  tour  of  the 
season.  Seiji  Ozawa  will  conduct  concerts  in  New  Haven,  and  at 
Philharmonic  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York.  The  soloist  will  be 
Maurizio  Pollini. 

The  next  concerts  in  the  Friday-Saturday  series  will  be  in  two  weeks. 
Donald  Johanos,  until  recently  Music  Director  of  the  Dallas  Symphony 
and  now  Associate  Conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  will  make 
his  first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony. 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  4  o'clock;  Saturday's  about  10.30 


Friday  afternoon  December  4  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  5  1970  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


HAYDN 

BIRTWISTLE 

NIELSEN 


Symphony  no.  97  in  C 

Tragoedia 

Symphony  no.  5     op.  50 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA  RECORDS 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  December  15  1970  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 
JOSEPH   KALICHSTEIN     piano 


SCHULLER 
TOCH 
CHOPIN 
WAGNER 


A  new  work 

Symphony  no.  2 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  F  minor     op.  21 

Prelude  to  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg'* 


Tuesday  evening  January  5  1971  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


HARVEY  PITTEL     saxophone 


WEBERN 

DAHL 

DEBUSSY 


Six  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  6 
Saxophone  concerto 
Images  pour  orchestre* 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 
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after  symphony 


The  sophisticated  saloon  from  the  Victorian  era. 
Enjoy  your  favorite  libation,  while  Gladys  Toupin 
tenderly  tickles  the  ivories.  Nightly. 

At  Boston's  most  convenient  meeting  place 

THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St 

(Next  time  you  are  coming  to 
Symphony,  dine  at  Delmonico's  .  .  . 
we'll  park  your  car  and  give  you  a 
ride  to  Symphony  Hall  in  our 
1938  Rolls  Royce  or  London  Taxi.) 


THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  IMPORTERS  •  NEW  YORK,  N.Y« 
•  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND  •  BLENDED  86  PROOF  ~ 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 


OLD  WORLD 

ELEGANCE  RECAPTURED 

IN  A  GRACIOUS  REST  HOME 

AND  RETIREMENT  FACILITY 

GARDNER  PIEJCE IHDUSE 

333  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

617/266-3300 

Please  join  us  for  tea  any  afternoon. 


8 
$ 


ANOTHER  RETIREMENT  FACILITY 
BY  LONCWOOD  MANAGEMENT.  INC 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,.  MASS. 


332-9890 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKUNE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

Voice  Studios 

MARGOT 

WARNER, 

Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES 

—  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

Summer 

and  Winter 

189 

John  Wise  Avenue  {Route  133) 

2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

Boston, 

Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853 

(617) 

267-0332 

GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  —   PIANO 
Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.                        Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma                       Soloist  Boston  Pops 
Tel.  332-3336                                                          27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 

RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.  Tel:  232-2430 


46  The  Fenway 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


KE  6-0726 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


BOSTON 

"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


"Basic  reference 
material  for  the  rest 
of  this  century/' 

—New  Republic 

Harvard 
Dictionary 

Of  Music 

■  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  B  Willi  Ape 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  —  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2972 
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1970-71  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

m  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


TICKETS  NOW  ON  SALE  FOR  THESE  CONCERTS 
THIS  SUN.  NOV.  15  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

ZARA  DOLOUKHANOVA 

Renowned  Soviet-Armenian  Soprano  in  Recital 

Works  by  Glinka,  Tchaikowsky,  Poulenc  and  Armenian  composers 
Tickets:   $6.,  $5.,  $4.50, 13.50 


THIS  SUN.  NOV.  15  at  3 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


EMIL 
GILELS 

World  Famous  Soviet  Pianist  in  Recital 

ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 

Sonata  in  C  Major,  Opus  53  "Waldstein" 
Sonata  in  A  Major,  No.  28,  Opus  101 

Six  Variations  in  D  Major  on  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  Opus  76 
Twelve  Variations  in   A   Major  on   the   Russian  dance   from 
Paul  Wranizky's  "Waldmadchen" 
Thirty-Two  Variations  in  C  Minor,  Opus  191 
Tickets:   $6.50,  $5.,  $4.,  $3. 

STEINWAY  PIANO 


SUN.  NOV.  22  at  3 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


VAN  CLIBURN 

Celebrated  American  Pianist 

Brahms,  Capriccio  in  G  Minor,  Op.  116;  Beethoven,  C  sharp  minor  Sonata,  Op.  27, 
No.  2;  Prokofieff,  Sonata  No.  6  in  A  Major,  Op.  82;  Chopin,  A  flat  Major  Ballade, 
Op.  47  and  F  Minor  Ballade,  Op.  49;  Debussy,  La  Terrasse  des  audiences  du  clair 
de  lune  and  L'isle  joyeuse. 

Tickets:   $7.,  $6.,  $5.,  $4. 

STEINWAY  PIANO 

PAUL  TAYLOR  DANCE  COMPANY 

Performances:  SAT.  EVE.  NOV.  21,  8:30  &  SUN.  NOV.  22  at  3 
Lecture  Demonstration:    FRI.  NOV.  20  at  4  p.m. 

(Tickets  for  Lecture  Demonstration  $1.00  each) 

JOHN  HANCOCK  HALL,  180  Berkeley  St.  HA  1-2000 

BOX-OFFICE  OPENS  MON.  NOV.  16  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
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BALDWIN 

is  the  piano 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

has  chosen  for  himself. 


Baldwin  is  the  Official  Piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    ■    ORGANS 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY  8 
TUESDAY  B  3 

1970-1971 
NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background   by  letting  us   review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  W  ATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President     E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.   FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 


SIDNEYS.  STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


HARRY  J.   KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 

MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1970  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ERWIN  D.  CANHAM  Vh 

ze-Chairman 

LEONARD  KAPLAN  Secretary 

VERNON  ALDEN 

STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 

SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 

FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 

OLIVER  F.  AMES 

MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 

LEO  L  BERANEK 

HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 

DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 

W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 

MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 

MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 

J.  CARTER  BROWN 

GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 

GARDNER  L.  BROWN 

LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 

MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 

MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 

MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 

JOHNT.  G.  NICHOLS 

LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 

LOUVILLENILES 

JOHN  L.  COOPER 

DAVID  R.  POKROSS 

ROBERT  CUTLER 

HERBERT  W.  PRATT 

NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 

NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 

HENRY  B.  DEWEY 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 

MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 

PAUL  FROMM 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

CARLTON  P.  FULLER 

MRS  LEE  STANTON 

MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 

JOHN  HOYTSTOOKEY 

MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDINJR 

ROBERT  G.  WIESE 

VINCENT  C  ZIEGLER 

SYMPHONY  HALL                  BOSTON 

MASSACHUSETTS 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 
first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 


Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 

The  Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Marylou  Speaker 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Hironaka  Sugie* 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 


Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 
Joel  Moerschel 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barvvicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dvvyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 
personnel  manager  Will 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


iam  Moyer 

*member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 
exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 
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personal  trust 
services 

Are  "the  usual"  trust  services  what  you  really  want .  .  .  for  yourself 
.  .  .  for  your  family? 

Many  banks  have  departments  that  can  give  you  the  usual  trust  services. 
But  we've  been  specializing  in  the  business  of  trusts  for  nearly  a 
century.  Now,  to  add  even  greater  scope,  we're  a  major  component  of 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC.'s  national  organization  devoted  to  the 
imaginative  management  of  capital.  With  investment  counsel  affiliates 
around  the  country  ...  an  economic  consulting  group  headed  by  Pierre 
Rinfret,  advisor  to  government  and  industry  ...  a  management 
consulting  group  with  international  capabilities.  Few,  if  any,  trust 
companies  can  offer  this  range  of  supporting  capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or  write 
John  B.  Harriman,  Vice  President. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7760 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES  •  TRUST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES  •  INVESTMENT  RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT     CONSULTING 
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The  reason  why 

worry  kills  more  people 

than  work  is  that  more 

people  worry  than  work 

Robert  Frost  wrote  these  words.  We  know 
them  well. 

We're  in  the  worry  business.  We  do  the 
worrying  for  people,  so  that  they  may  work  or  play 
fulltime  at  what  they  work  or  play  at  best.  What  we 
worry  about  most  is  managing  your  money,  either  as 
your  investment  counselor  or  Trustee. 

If  what  worries  you  is  money  management, 
please  come  see  us  at  One  Federal  Street.  We  can 
introduce  you  to  an  investment  or  trust  officer  who 
will  be  happy  to  worry  for  you,  with  you,  or  about  you. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

Friday  afternoon  November  27  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  November  28  1970  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  December  1  1970  at  7.30 


DONALD  JOHANOS     conductor 


MOZART 


Divertimento  no.  2  in  D     K.  131 


Allegro 

Adagio 

Menuetto 

Allegretto 

Menuetto 

Adagio 

Allegro  molto 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston 

ERB  Symphony  of  overtures  (1964) 

The  blacks  (Jean  Genet) 
Endgame  (Samuel  Beckett) 
The  maids  (Jean  Genet) 
Rhinoceros  (Eugene  lonesco) 

first  performance  in  Boston 
intermission 


DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 

Allegro  maestoso 

Poco  adagio 

Scherzo:  vivace-  poco  meno  mosso 

Finale:  allegro 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3.45;  Saturday's  about  10.15,  and  Tues- 
day's about  9.15 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA  RECORDS 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED     1858 
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1|  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON; 

SI:,IDIARY    NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP  ; 

AtlJATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


"My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?" 
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step  into 
Converse. 


This  past  year  more 

collegiate,  Olympic  and 

professional  athletes  wore  Converse  than  any 

other  make.  So  why  shouldn't  your  whole 

family  be  just  as  well  set  for  whatever  games 

they  play. 


•  converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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Say  it 
witlv 


Delicate,    medium   dry, 
slightly    crackling 
A  velar    Rose. 
From    Portugal, 
of  course.  . 
Completely  charming. 


vAe  Jwt/sseau  J/oi/se  c/Sos/o/i 


you'll  brighten  fall  evenings 

In  this  kaleidoscope  of  pattern  and 
color.  Choose  shocking  pink  or  Bristol 
blue  predominating.  Sizes  8-18. 
$56.00. 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

RICHARD  GOODE    guest  artist 

ALBUM  THREE 

BRAHMS 

Piano  trio  in  B     op.  8 

DAHL 

Duettino  concertante  for  flute 
and  percussion 

MARTINU 
Nonet 

POULENC 
Sextet 

SCHUBERT 
'Trout'  quintet 

WEBERN 
Concerto     op.  24 
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"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


So  said  a  college  musk:  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  h  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-POST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

iMaflfltt  $c  iKamltn 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 

81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

.  .  .  rests  in  large  measure  with  its  audiences,  the  devoted  concert 
goers  who,  like  you,  attend  its  concerts. 

You  can  help  insure  the  Orchestra's  future  greatness  by  making  a 
deferred  gift  to  Symphony.  The  satisfaction  of  a  significant  cultural 
contribution  can  be  joined  to  the  protection  of  your  own  financial 
future. 

A  bequest  ...  a  life  income  agreement  ...  an  annuity  .  .  .  life 
insurance:  these  are  the  four  ways  of  making  such  a  deferred  gift. 
Each  has  it  advantages. 

The  bequest:  in  his  will,  the  donor  provides  Symphony  with  a  specific 
amount  or  a  remainder  interest.  The  life  income  agreement:  the 
donor  gives  capital  to  Symphony  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life.  The  annuity:  the  donor  gives  capital  and  Symphony  guarantees 
to  the  donor  a  fixed  annual  income  for  life.  And  lastly,  life  insurance: 
if  the  donor  continues  to  pay  premiums,  these  also  constitute  chari- 
table deductions  for  the  donor. 

Questions  about  these  alternatives  can  be  answered  by  your  lawyer 
or  tax  adviser,  by  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson,  chairman  of  Symphony's 
Deferred  Giving  Program,  or  by  any  other  of  the  Orchestra's  Trustees. 


.    M  •' 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. He  designed  and  built  the  interior. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


CX  Life  Insurance 
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JORDAN 
MARSH 


imported 

brocade 

for  the 

holidays 


The  pantsuit  goes  dramatic 

anytime  after-dark,  perfect 

for  holiday  parties  .  .  . 

made  in  Hong  Kong  especially 

for  Jordan  Marsh,  done  in  lustrous 

rayon  brocade  in  glowing 

copper  tone,  sizes  8  to  18. 

55.00 

SECOND   FLOOR  —  MAIN   STORE 
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Boston  —  Framingham  —  Peabody  —  Braintree  —  Burlington 
Bedford,  N.  H.  -  So.  Portland,  Me.  -  Warwick,  R.  1. 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Divertimento  no.  2  in  D     K.  131 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  was  born  at  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on 
December  5  1791.  He  composed  the  Divertimento  at  Salzburg  in  June  1772. 
The  first,  and  most  recent,  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  given  on  July  7  1963  at  the  Berkshire  Festival;  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  4  horns  and  strings. 

Commentators  still  break  their  heads  trying  to  distinguish  among 
Mozart's  titles:  Cassations,  Divertimentos,  Serenades.  It  is  far  simpler 
to  consider  Mozart's  party  music  (Unterhaltungsmusik)  as  one  category 
than  to  look  for  three  workable  definitions.  The  terms  are  often  inter- 
changeable. If  Mozart  had  written  his  two  early  cassations  (they  imply 
sizable  Salzburg  functions)  at  a  later  date  he  would  probably  have 
called  them  serenades,  somewhat  comparable  to  the  Haffner  Serenade. 
The  titles  'divertimento'  and  'serenade'  each  apply  to  night  music  under 
a  window  or  in  a  garden  in  the  warm  season,  in  a  ballroom  or  banquet 
hall  in  winter.  Each  includes  works  for  strings  alone,  or  winds  alone,  or 
mixed  groups.  Each  consists  of  movements  from  four  to  ten,  with 
elements  from  the  symphony  and  the  suite.  The  serenades  were  some- 
times called  'Finalmusik',  and  (like  the  divertimentos)  often  opened  and 
closed  with  a  march,  as  if  to  start  off  a  party  and  to  bring  it  to  a  brilliant 
conclusion,  yet  a  divertimento  could  call  for  a  considerable  orchestra 
with  brass  and  drums,  especially  the  earlier  ones.  K.  187  is  labeled 
'Tafelmusik  oder  Festmusik'.  Usually  the  divertimentos  call  for  a  smaller 
group  —  a  favorite  one  was  a  string  quartet  with  two  horns.  The 
serenades  when  strings  are  involved  are  always  in  the  convenient  key 
of  D  major. 

The  music  however  named  was  obviously  played  at  intervals  through 
the  evening.  Mozart  gives  us  examples  of  the  custom  in  the  'Table 
music'  which  accompanies  Don  Giovanni's  aristocratic  repast  at  the 
end  of  the  opera.  An  example  of  'night  music'  by  gentle  wind  voices 
is  heard  in  the  second  art  of  Cos!  fan  tutte,  when  the  two  suitors 
approach  their  ladies.  This  would  probably  have  been  called  a  sere- 
nade, but  in  divertimentos  too  a  wind  'Harmon/e'  was  a  favorite  outdoor 
choice,  sometimes  joined  with  a  string  trio  —  or  string  quartet.  When 
this  happened  the  principal  violin  more  or  less  took  over,  became  a 
leading  voice,  and  provided  what  was  in  effect  the  slow  movement  of 
a  violin  concerto.  The  wind  players  were  given  solo  passages  too,  where 
talent  permitted,  and  were  usually  treated  as  a  concertante  group.  The 
type  pattern  is  six  movements  —  a  more  or  less  symphonic  allegro  and 
finale,  and  in  between  two  slow  movements  and  two  minuets  in  alterna- 
tion. The  score  is  open,  transparent,  only  occasionally  leaning  toward 
the  intricacy  of  chamber  music.  For  the  most  part,  Mozart  avoided  a 
complex  texture,  used  simple  means  to  please  his  casual  listeners, 
capturing  their  attention  with  his  wit,  attaining  distinction  with  his 
sensitivity  to  balance  and  color,  his  lively  and  unfailing  imagination. 

Popular  music  in  the  eighteenth  century  did  not  have,  as  now,  a 
separate  category  of  composers.  Mozart  was  called  uponat  any  moment 
to  provide  any  music  whatsoever,  from  the  most  solemn  Mass  to  the 
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lightest  stage  entertainment;  music  for  concerts,  music  for  dancing. 
Music  by  the  yard  for  social  functions  did  not  in  the  least  bother  him. 
He  provided  it  with  enthusiasm,  for  he  was  incapable  of  turning  out 
music  automatically.  Taste,  resource,  skill,  enthusiasm  never  lapsed. 
He  neither  wrote  above  the  heads  of  his  audience,  nor  did  he  demean 
his  art.  He  knew  the  pulse  of  popularity,  in  the  sense  that  Johann 
Strauss  in  another  century,  and  Offenbach,  and  Tchaikovsky  knew  it. 
Often  he  gave  his  patrons  not  only  surface  charm,  but  undying  beauty 
of  detail  which,  even  if  they  were  more  attentive  than  those  at  social 
gatherings  are  now,  they  must  have  missed  altogether. 

Mozart  cheerfully  wrote  down  to  a  society  audience,  but  did  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  critic  of  today  who  would  pass  this  music  by  is  only 
revealing  academic  prejudice.  To  debase  his  talent  to  a  job  Mozart 
would  have  had  to  do  what  anyone  else  would  have  done  —  and  usually 
does  now  in  our  commercial  world  —  turned  out  listless,  pattern  music 
which  would  have  perfectly  well  met  the  occasion  —  and  died  with  it. 
This  was  simply  not  in  his  nature.  In  almost  every  one  of  the  many 
movements  in  his  party  music  there  is  fresh  invention,  special  charm, 
inexhaustible  melody,  as  if  he  had  never  before  composed  a  minuet  or 
an  andantino. 

This  Divertimento,  composed  in  Salzburg  in  early  June  1772,  exploits 
more  than  in  any  other  the  solo  abilities  of  many  players.  It  calls  for  a 
solo  flute,  oboe  and  bassoon,  a  horn  quartet,  which  is  heard  alone,  and 
a  string  quartet,  from  which  the  principal  violin  is  particularly  prominent 
in  the  first  adagio.  The  flute,  however,  is  the  most  favored  virtuoso.  In 
the  minuets  the  horn  quartet  have  a  prominent  part  to  themselves,  and 
in  the  trios  each  soloist  has  his  inning.  The  divertimento,  with  its  high 
spirits  and  melodic  charm,  is  one  of  the  most  captivating  of  them  all. 


EXHIBITION 

The  exhibition  now  hanging  in  the  gallery  is  of  contemporary  Japanese 
prints.  It  has  been  arranged  by  Art/Asia  of  Newton  and  Weston. 

Japan's  isolation  for  two  centuries  from  the  western  world  ended  about 
a  century  ago,  and  many  of  her  people  started  to  travel  again.  Artists 
went  to  Europe  where  they  studied  the  work  of  the  impressionists  and 
post-impressionists,  finding  to  their  astonishment  the  influence  of  the 
old  Japanese  woodblock  prints  (ukiyo-e)  in  the  work  of  Degas,  Matisse, 
Gaugin  and  Van  Gogh,  among  others.  The  prints  were  then  a  dying  art 
in  Japan,  but  on  their  return  some  of  the  Japanese  artists  revived  the 
technique,  applying  the  traditional  design  and  craftsmanship  to  new  and 
contemporary  subject  matter.  As  in  the  west,  the  artist  not  only  created 
his  design,  but  also  carved  the  block  and  made  the  prints  himself. 

This  exhibition  shows  a  wide  cross-section  of  modern  Japanese  prints, 
ranging  from  those  which  cling  to  the  old  traditional  form  to  those 
which  are  abstract  and  international  in  character.  All  display  the  extraor- 
dinary craftsmanship  of  the  typical  Japanese  artist. 
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DONALD   ERB 

Symphony  of  overtures  (1964) 

Program  note  by  the  composer 

Erb  was  born  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  January  17  1927.  He  completed  the 
score  of  Symphony  of  overtures  in  1964  at  Indiana  University.  The  University 
orchestra  gave  the  first  performance  on  February  11  1965,  Tibor  Kozma  con- 
ducting. The  score  is  dedicated  to  the  composer's  wife,  Lucille. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  2 
bassoons,  contrabassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
vibraphone,  xylophone,  bongos,  claves,  finger  cymbal,  temple  block,  tambourine, 
wood  block,  temple  block,  4  tuned  torn  toms,  bass  drum,  chimes,  maracas, 
small  wood  block,  hand  cymbals,  small  slide  whistle,  harp,  piano,  celeste  and 
strings. 

The  plays  that  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  Symphony  of  overtures  are 
The  blacks  by  Jean  Genet,  Endgame  by  Samuel  Beckett,  The  maids  by 
Jean  Genet  and  Rhinoceros  by  Eugene  lonesco.  It  has  been  asked  how 
such  a  piece  can  be  called  a  symphony.  The  answer  is  simply  that, 
although  each  movement  is  an  overture,  the  four  movements  combine 
into  a  rather  conventional  symphonic  pattern.  The  first  movement  opens 
slowly,  then  develops  into  an  allegro.  The  second  movement  is  a 
conventionally  placed  adagio.  The  third  resembles  a  scherzo  and  trio, 
and  the  last,  a  brutal  march-like  movement,  provides  a  noisy  climax. 
The  form  of  each  movement  is,  in  a  very  general  way,  dictated  by  the 
dramatic  structure  of  the  play  upon  which  it  is  based.  There  has  been 
no  conscious  attempt  to  use  any  of  the  conventional  musical  forms, 
although  a  resemblance  is  apparent  in  the  third  movement.  In  essence, 
the  work  marks  a  return  to  the  long  dishonored  ways  of  'program 
music';  yet  it  can  also  be  heard  on  purely  musical  terms. 

The  motives  and  textures  which  begin  each  overture  are  almost  imme- 
diately treated  in  a  developmental  fashion.  The  divisions  of  each  move- 
ment into  sections  are  created  more  by  changes  in  texture  than  by 
other  more  traditional  means,  such  as  cadences  or  changes  in  tonal 
areas.  Texture,  then,  is  of  primary  importance  and  is  based  as  a  basic 
organizing  factor,  rather  than  as  an  effect. 

As  in  most  pieces,  motives  are  stated  and  developed,  but  these  are 
rarely  employed  as  full-blown  melodies.  Long  melodic  lines  appear 
only  a  few  times  in  the  entire  work.  This  fragmentary  treatment, 
certainly  not  unusual,  seemed  appropriate  to  these  plays  since  they 
frequently  employ  dialogue  in   much  the  same  manner. 

The  blacks  explores,  in  a  very  penetrating  way,  relations  between  the 
Negro  and  white  races.  There  is  a  tense  undertone  throughout  the  play. 
This  comes  to  the  surface  in  a  very  explosive  manner  near  the  end. 
In  musical  terms,  this  gave  the  opportunity  to  create  a  sense  of  the 
underlying  ugliness  and  to  create  an  apex  to  the  movement  which  could 
capture  to  some  degree  the  chaos  which  finally  explodes  on  the  stage. 

The  movement  opens  with  a  sinister  murmur  stated  by  the  bass  clarinet, 
bassoon  (with  a  paper  cone  extension  to  obtain  a  tone  below  the  usual 
range),  contrabassoon,  bass  trombone,  tuba,  harp  and  string  bass.  This 
is  followed  by  a  motive  divided  between  the  violins  and  flutes.  The 
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texture  grows  heavier  and  more  intense,  and  the  motive  more  agitated 
throughout  the  movement,  until  it  culminates  in  a  twenty-second 
cadenza.  All  the  players  of  the  orchestra,  with  the  exception  of  the 
strings  and  a  few  woodwind  instruments,  improvise  a  cadenza  on 
assigned  motives.  The  total  effect  is  one  of  frenzy  which  could  not 
have  been  achieved  through  a  stricter  notation.  The  end  of  the  cadenza 
is  signalled  by  the  conductor.  The  section  from  here  to  the  end  is  a 
short  coda  containing  fragments  from  all  parts  of  the  movement. 

The  plays  of  Samuel  Beckett  do  not  lend  themselves  to  a  literal  inter- 
pretation. Endgame  is  no  exception.  It  is  a  moody  play  written  with  an 
exquisite  sense  of  rhythm  and  language,  and  concerned  with  loneliness 
and  lack  of  communication.  The  dialogue  is  low-keyed  and  the 
characters  are  without  hope.  They  wait  for  things  which  will  never 
happen,  and  wish  for  things  which  cannot  be. 

The  movement,  an  adagio,  begins  with  a  melody  divided  between  the 
harp  and  chimes.  Accompanying  this  is  a  basic  texture  made  of  nervous 
rhythms  played  on  the  claves  and  temple  blocks.  As  in  the  preceding 
movement,  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  Overture  is  a  combination 
of  motive  and  texture.  Added  to  this  is  the  factor  of  silence  which 
creates  tension  and  an  urgent  sense  of  waiting  for  something  to  happen, 
a  feeling  which  permeates  the  play  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  central  characters  in  The  maids  (again  by  Genet)  are  two  servants, 
sisters  whose  secret  desires  and  emotions  are  revealed  through  a  game 
of  play-acting.  Motivated  by  jealousy,  they  act  out  the  murder  of  their 
mistress  (Madame)  until  the  game  becomes  terrifyingly  serious  and 
play-acting  suddenly  ends.  The  play  revolves  around  a  curious  mixture 
of  farce  and  horror  as  it  develops  from  flagrant  make-believe  to  its 
tragic  climax. 

This  movement  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  in  which  the  form  of  the 
music  intentionally  parallels  the  form  of  the  play.  The  first  section 
depicts  the  maids  playing  their  deadly  game,  the  second,  the  arrival 
of  'Madame',  and  the  last  section,  the  return  of  the  maids  to  their  game 
and  the  subsequent  death  of  Claire,  one  of  the  sisters.  This  movement 
also  comes  closer  than  any  of  the  others  to  having  a  'conventional' 
musical  form.  It  occupies  the  same  place  in  the  order  of  symphonic 
movements  as  a  scherzo  and  trio,  a  form  which  it  resembles. 

The  combination  of  textural  and  motivic  development  in  this  movement 
is  so  designed  as  to  give  it  a  nightmarish  atmosphere. 

Rhinoceros  has  the  most  obvious  meaning  of  all  the  plays  for  which 
this  Symphony  provides  overtures.  It  is  an  attack  on  conformity  and  a 
protest  against  totalitarianism.  Basically  the  movement  is  a  march.  It 
also  utilizes  a  group  of  solo  instruments.  This  group,  however,  is  not 
consistent  from  the  beginning  but  keeps  growing  larger  as  the  move- 
ment progresses.  The  march  beat,  which  is  quiet  and  sporadic  at  first, 
becomes  gradually  louder  and  more  obvious  until,  by  the  end,  it  is 
heavy  and  brutal. 

The  sharp  chord  with  which  the  movement  opens,  the  sul  ponticello 
sound  ('on  the  bridge'),  the  rhythmic  pattern,  the  march  beat  in  the 
percussion   and   the  disjunct   melody,   all    play   a   role   in   the   musical 
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development  of  this  movement.  Much  of  the  time  they  alternate  with 
each  other  but,  as  the  movement  progresses,  they  tend  to  overlap  and 
eventually,  at  the  end  of  the  movement,  they  all  sound  simultaneously. 

Donald  Erb,  now  Composer-in-residence  at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music,  began  his  musical  career  as  a  trumpeter.  He  served  in  the 
US  Navy  at  the  end  of  the  Second  world  war,  then  spent  a  year  playing 
the  trumpet  and  arranging  music  for  touring  dance  bands.  He  attended 
Kent  State  University,  where  he  was  awarded  a  bachelor's  degree,  then 
took  his  master's  at  the  Cleveland  Institute.  After  studies  with  Nadia 
Boulanger  in  Paris,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Cleveland  Institute. 
His  doctorate  was  awarded  by  the  University  of  Indiana  in  1964.  More 
recently  he  served  for  two  years  as  Visiting  Assistant  professor  for 
research   in  electronic  music  at  Case  Institute  of  Technology. 

Donald  Erb's  work  has  been  widely  performed;  the  orchestral  music 
has  been  played  by  the  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  Minnesota 
Orchestras,  the  Dallas  Symphony,  the  Detroit  Symphony  and  several 
other  major  orchestras.  A  recording  of  the  Symphony  of  overtures, 
which  has  become  one  of  his  best  known  works,  will  be  released  this 
fall  on  an  album  devoted  to  Erb's  music.  Other  pieces  have  appeared 
on  the  CRI,  Opus  One,  Media  and  Nonesuch  labels,  the  latter  having 
commissioned  In  no  strange  land. 

The  world  premiere  of  Donald  Erb's  Klangfarbenfunk  I  for  rock  band, 
symphony  orchestra  and  electronic  sounds  was  given  last  October  1  by 
the  Detroit  Symphony  and  the  Symphonic  Metamorphosis  under  the 
direction  of  Sixten  Ehrling.  The  piece  was  commissioned  by  the 
Symphonic  Metamorphosis,  a  rock  group  whose  members  are  also 
regular  players  in  the  Detroit  orchestra. 

During  the  1968-69  season,  Donald  Erb  was  Composer-in-residence  with 
the  Dallas  Symphony,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  he  was  chosen 
as  Composer-in-residence  at  the  Alaska  Festival,  where  he  also  headed 
the  Festival's  composition  workshop.  In  the  summers  of  1969  and  1970 
he  was  Staff  composer  at  the  Bennington  Composers'  conference,  and 
he  has  appeared  as  composer,  lecturer  and  conductor  at  more  than 
twenty  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country.  He  has  also 
been  Director  of  an  experimental  project  in  multi-media  sponsored  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  he  is  at  present  Chairman  of  the 
Music  committee  of  the  Ohio  Arts  Council.  Erb's  work  has  been 
supported  by  grants  from  the  Ford,  Rockefeller  and  Guggenheim 
Foundations,  as  well  as  by  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SPACE  AND  RATES  IN 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S  PRO- 
GRAMS CALL  CARL  GOOSE  AT  MEDIAREP  CENTER 
INC,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE   (617)  482-5233 
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ANTONfN   DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Dvorak  was  born  at  Nelahozeves,  Bohemia,  on  September  8  1841;  he  died  in 
Prague  on  May  1  1904.  He  completed  the  score  of  the  Seventh  symphony 
(which  was  formerly  known  as  the  Second)  in  March  1885.  The  first  performance 
was  given  in  London  the  following  April  22  at  a  concert  of  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  the  composer  himself  conducting.  The  first  performance  in 
the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  on 
January  9  1886.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
first  played  the  Seventh  symphony  on  October  22  1886.  After  several  perform- 
ances between  that  time  and  1923,  the  Symphony  was  unplayed  by  the 
Orchestra,  until  it  was  revived  in  1963,  forty  years  later,  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 
The  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  conducted  in 
February  1967  by  Colin  Davis. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  SEVENTH  SYMPHONY 

This  Symphony  was  first  published  by  Simrock  shortly  after  its  first 
performance  as  the  second  of  five  in  what  for  years  was  accepted  as 
the  total  number.  A  re-numbering  of  Dvorak's  works,  of  which  there 
were  more  than  eight  hundred,  eventually  became  imperative  owing 
to  questions  of  scattered  manuscripts,  revisions,  uncertainty  as  to  date, 
and  other  confusing  points.  (Otakar  Sourek,  the  late  biographer  of 
Dvorak,  published  a  thematic  catalogue  in  1917.  This  was  revised  and 
enlarged  by  Jarmil  Burghauser,  and  published  in  Prague  in  1960.)  About 
the  symphonies  there  was  no  real  problem.  Dvorak  had  made  his  own 
notation:  'This  Symphony  was  published  by  Simrock  as  no.  2,  but  this 
is  incorrect/  He  well  knew  that  Simrock's  'no.  3'  among  the  familiar 
five  actually  preceded  his  'no.  2'  in  date  of  composition.  Before  the 
usual  five  there  had  been  four  symphonies,  of  which  the  first  two 
remained  unpublished  and  the  succeeding  two  were  posthumously 
published.  This  made  the  D  minor  Symphony  the  fifth  according  to 
Sourek,  who  included  the  posthumous  symphonies,  and  the  seventh 
according  to  Burghauser,  who  also  included  in  his  accounting  the  two 
early  unpublished  works.  By  this  numeration  the  G  major  Symphony 
becomes  no.  8,  and  the  'New  world'  no.  9.  Dvorak  technically  becomes 
one  of  the  immortals  who  have  made  nine  a  mystical  number. 

Dvorak  had  a  great  ambition  for  special  success  in  his  D  minor  sym- 
phony. He  was  already  very  popular  in  London  and  had  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  whose  history  he  was  well  aware 
was  honorably  connected  with  Beethoven's  Ninth.  Sourek  remarks: 
'The  request  made  by  the  London  Philharmonic  provided  a  welcome 
pretext  for  the  early  realization  of  a  work  which  sooner  or  later  would 
have  had  to  be  written.'  In  other  words,  this  score  was  the  result  of 
special  planning.  'Dvorak  worked  at  the  D  minor  symphony  with 
passionate  concentration  and  in  the  conscious  endeavor  to  create  a  work 
of  noble  proportions  and  content,  which  should  surpass  not  only  all 
that  he  had  so  far  produced  in  the  field  of  symphonic  composition,  but 
which  was  also  designed  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  world  music' 

notes  continued  on  page  489 
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CLARENCE  ROLMAN-68 


cnvilN   UnUlLnLK-/! 


LE.IVI     I  ULLLI   -  /  1 


WOOD  -  89 


A  GOOD  WAY  TO  LEARN  ABOUT  JACK  DANIEL'S 
WHISKEY  is  to  set  our  old-timers  to  talking. 

And,  if  we  know  these  gentlemen,  they'll  be  glad  to  oblige.  They'll 

tell  you  about  the  special  Moore  County  grain 

that  flavors  our  whiskey.  And  the  pure  limestone 

water  we  use.  Most  of  all,  they'll  hold  forth  on 

charcoal  mellowing,  the  ancient  Tennessee  process 

Jack  Daniel  perfected  over  a  century  ago.  When 

the  talking  is  done,  you'll  agree  Jack  Daniel's  is 

a  pretty  good  whiskey.  But  just  a  sip,  we  believe, 

can  save  a  lot  of  conversation. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


©  1970,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY   .   90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE   •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •   LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


Never  before 
have  so  many  received  so  much 

for  so  little. 


You  can't  blame  people  these  days  if 
they  want  to  get  the  most  for  their 
money.  Maybe  that's  why  the  Pioneer 
SX-990  is  so  popular.  When  you  com- 
pare its  specifications  and  features 
with  similar  priced  AM-FM  stereo 
.  receivers,  and  then  listen  to'its  per- 
formance, you  become  a  believer. 

For  instance,  with  sensitivity  at 
.1.7  microvolts,  the  SX-990  brings  in 
the  most  timid  FM  stations  and  makes 
them  sound  as  though  they  were  just 
around  the  corner.  Or,  if  you  live 


fc'S#^i 


where  FM  stations  are  a  hairline  away 
from  each  other  on  the  dial,  it  delivers 
clear,  interference-free  reception. 
Small  wonder,  with  a  capture  ratio 
of  1dB. 

Pioneer  has  invested  the  SX-990 
with  130  watts  of  IHF  music  power 
(28  i  28  RMS  at  8  ohms).  And  it's  all 
clean  and  smooth  with  a  low  0.5% 
harmonic  distortion  at  rated  output. 
Its  top  quality  circuitry  includes  four 
IC  s  and  a  special  low  noise  FET 

Versatile,  you  can  connect  two 
sets  of  speaker  systems  and  plug  in  a 
record  player,  tape  recorder,  micro- 
phone and  headset.  The  pre  and  main 
amps  may  be  used  separately  for  extra 
flexibility.  Additional  features  include: 
loudness  contour  control . . .  dual 


tuning  meters      .  pushbutton  muting 
. .  center  channel  output. 

Sensibly  priced  at  $299  95,  an 
oiled  walnut  cabinet  is  included.  Make 
your  own  comparison  test  at  a 
Pioneer  dealer  today. 

Pioneer  Electronics  U  S  A  Corp., 
178  Commerce  Road,  Carlstadt, 
New  Jersey  07083. 

Or)  PIOIYKECER 
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Request  a  Demonstration  at  Your  Franchisee!  Pioneer  Dealer 
AUDIO  LAB  CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

16  Eliot  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass  817  Boyleston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1645  Beacon  St.,  Waban,  Mass.  North  Shore  Shop  Center,  Peabody,  Mass. 

215  Newburgh  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 


159  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

MILO  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

3  Wolcott  Ave.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


SOUND  SPECIALISTS 

7  Waterfield  Road,  Winchester,  Mass. 


1  Post  Office  Ave.,  Andover,  Mass. 

STOP,  LOOK  &  LISTEN,  JNC. 

18  Thoreau,  Concord,  Mass. 


This  is  where  our 
Finance  Committee  meets, 
Mr  Hastings.  The  room  dates 
bach  to  1695.  It  was  part  of 
the  first  parish  house. 

\ 


Fascinating,  Mr  Turbott. 
Now,  uou  tell  me  you're 
in  charge  of  the 
Church's  investments? 

/ 


Have  been  for  18  uears- 
since  before  I  retired 
from  the  bond 
business.  And,  if  I 
say  so,  we've  done  well. 
But... 


...but  things  have 
been  more  difficult 
the  last  year  or  two? 


Uh-yes.  Our  expenses 
ore  up.  Our  income  is 
down.  And  I'm  afraid 
that  I'm  not...  well... 


...not  quite  as  much 
in  touch  with  the 
market  as  before 
you  retired. 


Er-why  I  suppose 
you  could  say  that.  Now, 
we're  in  some  sound 
common  stocks  and 
corporate  bonds,  but  I 
wonder  if  you  people 
could  just  look  at 
our  portfolio... 


Certainly.  You  know  we 
keep  up  to  date  on 
hundreds  of  issues 
so  we  can  advise  our 
charitable  trust  customers. 
We'd  be  glad  to  counsel 
uou-or  assume  the 
direction  of  your 
investments. 
/ 


Mr  Hastings,  I  think  we  understand 
each  other.  Now  that  you're  one  of  us, 
I  don't  think  you'll  want  to  miss  our 
oak  beams  in  the  vestry. 


I'd  like  very 
much  to  see  them, 
/Mr  Turbott. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Wendell  Hastings  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Banks  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 109.,  Member  FDIC. 
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Does  your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
"annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closer  to  home,  a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing—  now  — 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721.  (If  you'd 
like  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


RECENT  RECORDINGS  BY 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON  THE  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   LABEL 


DEBUSSY 
RAVEL 


Three  Nocturnes 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  -  suite  no.  2"f 

Pavane  for  a  dead  infanta 


2530038 


conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England 
Sun  -  treader 


2530048 


conducted  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


ON  THE  RCA  LABEL 


DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  9  'New  World' 
Carnival  overture 


LSC  3134 


conducted  by  Arthur  Fiedler 


ORFF 


Carmina  Burana 

with  Evelyn  Mandac,  Stanley  Kolk, 

Sherrill  Milnes, 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 


LSC  3161 


conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa 


STRAVINSKY 


Suite  from  'The  firebird' 
Petrushka  (1947) 


LSC  3167 


conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ON 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  and  RCA 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 


Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Trustee 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Trustee 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 

Real  Estate  Investment 

Trust  of  America 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  os  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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The 
Mariachis 
from 
Mexico  City 
are  back  again 

to  open  Boston's  newest  Supper  Club. 

Entertainment  nightly  except  Morn 
from  8  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  With  the  same 
excellent  food  and  service,  a  restau- 
rant with  great  atmosphere  for 
dining  and  dancing.  Special 
late-nite  menu  from  10  P.M.  to 
midnight.  Cover  charge:  $1.25 
from  9  P.M.  til  midnight. 
Sat.  from  8  P.M. 
491-3600  /  Free  parking 


"I  don't  know  her  name, 
but  that's  a  Nanf elt  fur." 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


ADELSON  GALLERIES,  INC. 

FINE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 


154  NEWBURY  STREET 
Boston 


(617)266-6631 


People  wear  all 

kinds  of  furs  to  the 

theater.  But  the 

Nanfelt  fur  never 

goes  unnoticed 

When  you  meet 

Ken  Nanfelt,  you'll 

know  why. 

He  knows  the  right 

decision  can't  be 

rushed.  So  he  built  a  store 

in  the  country,  the 

Country  Fur  Shop  at  Lakeville. 

Ken  has  more  room  in  the  country. 

And  more  time  to  show  you  his 

beautiful  furs. 

So  don't  be  surprised  if  he  brings  out 

his  entire  collection.  He's  only  trying 

to  make  your  selection  perfect. 

Ken  Nanfelt  likes  to  take  a  little 

extra  time. 

And  it  shows. 


KUs 


Ken  Nanfelt  Furs 


COUNTRY  FUR  SHOP 

Route  79  -  Lakeville 

Phone:  (617)  947-6400 


■ 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


U>LLA 


IPOLICELIA 


Citabli 


H5 


Ganc  ia 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 
Ritz-Carlto: 
Boston 


ra- 


'  fat  cLafylt*ty>  6&UcUi,cf4, , . . 


scintillate  in  a  cocktail  dress 

simple  in  style,  extravagant  in  fabric! 

divide  and  conquer  in  a  pantsuit  of 

radiant  brocade,  clingy  crepe,  sumptuous  velvet! 

and  above  all  —  an  imperious  cape! 


J* 


&fi 


gi^ 


A*1 
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54 
Church  Street 
Harvard  Square 
Klrkland  7-4188' 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •   CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 
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If  it's  a  friend  you  need,  go  to  a  barber  shop. 
When  you  need  the  money:  South  Shore  National. 
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Boston's  Biggest 
Art  Print  Shop 
isn  H  in  Boston  ! 

Ws  in 

Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge. 

eft, 


itwvnxvxiSES?. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world 
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There  is  more  than  one  evidence  of  anticipation  on  the  composer's 
part.  He  wrote  to  a  friend,  Antonin  Rus,  at  the  end  of  1884:  'Now  I 
am  occupied  with  my  new  symphony  for  London,  and  wherever  I  go 
I  have  nothing  else  in  mind  but  my  work,  which  must  be  such  as  to 
make  a  stir  in  the  world  and  God  grant  that  it  may!'  He  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  then  recent  Third  symphony  of  Brahms  for  which  he  had 
boundless  admiration,  and  also  remembered  that  Brahms  had  expressed 
a  confident  hope  that  his  next  symphony  after  the  one  in  D  major 
would  be  'quite  different'.  His  publisher  Simrock,  having  been  told 
by  Dvorak  that  he  was  making  good  progress  with  the  new  symphony, 
was  so  interested  in  the  work  that  he  commissioned  the  violinist 
Leopold  Auer  to  visit  the  composer  in  Prague  to  see  how  far  it  had 
progressed.  On  March  25,  having  finished  his  score,  Dvorak  had 
written  to  Simrock:  'Whatever  may  befall  the  Symphony,  it  is,  thank 
God!,  completed.  In  London  it  is  to  be  played  for  the  first  time  on 
April  22,  and  I  am  curious  as  to  the  result.'  The  Symphony  was  received 
with  great  acclaim  in  St  James  Hall,  and  accounted  at  least  as  important 
as  the  Stabat  Mater.  The  performance  in  Vienna  under  Richter  was  less 
successful,  and  caused  Richter  to  apologize  for  the  taste  of  that  public 
as  'something  unaccountable'.  Von  Biilow,  however,  carried  it  to  a 
decided  victory  in  Berlin  in  1889.  It  was  Biilow  who  referred  to  Dvorak 
as  'Caliban'  on  account  of  his  shaggy  mane,  and  who  described  him  to 
his  wife  as  'a  genius  who  looks  like  a  tinker'. 

Simrock,  in  taking  on  the  Symphony,  complained  that  Dvorak's  larger 
works  did  not  sell,  and  offered  him  3,000  marks  while  asking  for  a  new 
series  of  the  more  marketable  Slavonic  dances.  Dvorak's  answering 
letter  suggests  the  hard-headed  peasant  negotiating  a  shrewd  deal  in 
the  market  place. 

'(1)  If  I  let  you  have  the  Symphony  for  3,000  marks,  I  shall  have  lost 
about  3,000  marks  because  other  firms  offer  me  double  that  amount. 
I  should  very  much  regret  it  if  you  were,  so  to  speak,  to  force  me  into 
this  position; 

'(2)  Although  such  big  works  do  not  at  once  achieve  the  material 
success  we  could  wish,  nevertheless  the  time  may  come  that  will  make 
up  for  it;  and 

'(3)  Please  remember  that  in  my  Slavonic  dances  you  have  found  a 
mine  not  lightly  to  be  underestimated; 

'(4)  If  we  look  at  this  from  a  common  sense  point  of  view,  reconsidering 
all  you  have  indicated  in  your  last  letter,  it  leads  to  the  plain  conclusion: 
that  I  should  write  no  symphonies,  no  big  vocal  works  and  no  instru- 
mental music;  only  now  and  then  perhaps  a  couple  of  Lieder,  piano 
pieces  and  dances  and  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  "publishable"  things. 
Well,  as  an  artist  who  wants  to  amount  to  something,  I  simply  cannot 
do  it!  Indeed,  my  dear  Friend,  this  is  how  I  see  it  from  my  standpoint 
as  an  artist.  .  .  .  Please  remember  that  I  am  a  poor  artist  and  father 
of  family.  .  .  .' 

Simrock  obligingly  doubled  the  fee. 


V    „ 


DVORAK  AND  THE  WEST 

When  Dvorak,  emerging  from  Central  Europe,  spread  his  fame  westward 
and  was  received  in  England  in  1884  as  no  composer  had  been  since 
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Mendelssohn,  a  newspaper  article  was  headed:  'From  Butcher  to  Baton/ 
The  phrase  was  more  alliterative  than  just.  To  'wield  the  baton',  to  use 
a  trite  phrase  as  old  as  the  eighteen-forties,  was  never  his  profession, 
but  it  was  the  best  way  to  get  his  music  performed.  As  for  the  butcher's 
profession,  he  had  no  more  than  served  as  apprentice  from  the  ages  of 
thirteen  to  fifteen  in  the  small  Czech  community  of  Zlonice,  having 
until  then  followed  his  father's  trade  according  to  traditional  custom, 
being  the  eldest  of  eight  children.  When  he  left  the  butcher's  block, 
music  became  his  goal,  and  he  missed  few  opportunities.  He  became 
a  proficient  violinist  and  pianist,  went  to  the  Organ  School  at  Prague 
in  1857,  and  graduated  two  years  later,  playing  viola  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Czech  National  Theatre  for  ten  years.  It  meant  a  bare  living  but 
invaluable  experience  in  the  repertory  of  an  orchestra  and  the  tonal 
possibilities  of  the  instruments. 

While  he  took  playing  jobs  for  a  living,  to  study  music  and  to  compose 
were  his  main  pursuits.  He  eagerly  absorbed  the  music  about  him, 
which  was  various  and  included  The  bartered  bride  and  other  operas 
of  Bedfich  Smetana,  his  fellow  countryman,  twenty-seven  years  his 
senior  but  only  then  finding  true  recognition.  He  tried  his  hand  at 
every  form  —  chamber  music,  symphonies,  choral  music,  songs,  dances, 
and  particularly  operas.  He  probably  put  more  hours  into  his  operas 
than  any  other  works  and  composed  nine  during  his  life.  None  had 
much  success  except  in  home  consumption. 

He  composed  a  large  number  of  scores  in  these  formative  years,  and 
destroyed  most  of  them.  This  was  probably  the  world's  good  fortune 
rather  than  its  loss,  for  it  meant  that  the  young  man  had  a  healthy 
amount  of  self-criticism,  that  he  aimed  high.  Dvorak  never  ceased  to 
improve  his  craft. 

In  the  seventies  he  found  performance  for  several  works  which  he  did 
not  decide  to  destroy  or  put  away  for  revision.  These  included  two 
symphonies  (there  were  two  still  earlier  ones  which  he  would  not  show; 
the  five  later  published  would  make  nine).  His  music  of  this  decade 
had  hardly  found  enough  self-standing  individuality  for  survival  in 
the  world  at  large.  The  choral  Heirs  of  the  white  mountains  made  a 
considerable  stir  in  Prague  by  virtue  of  its  patriotic  subject.  The  Sym- 
phony in  E  flat  (actually  his  third)  was  conducted  by  Smetana  in  1874. 
It  has  been  posthumously  published,  but  a  disturbing  similarity  to 
Lohengrin  reveals  that  Dvorak  not  unlike  other  composers  of  the  time 
was  dominated  by  Wagner. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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His  fame  in  these  years  was  purely  local.  It  was  by  a  fortunate  accident 
that  the  door  was  opened  to  a  wider  musical  world.  In  1875  he  made 
a  request  to  the  government  of  Austria,  to  which  Bohemia  was  subject, 
for  a  grant  allotted  to  'young/  poor,  and  talented  artists'.  Dvorak  was 
all  three  —  moreover,  he  had  acquired  household  responsibilities  —  he 
had  married  Anna  Cermakova,  an  operatic  singer,  in  1873,  on  a  pitifully 
small  salary.  The  composer  submitted  his  music  with  his  petition  and 
the  judges  who  passed  upon  it  included  Hans  Herbeck,  director  of  the 
Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  Johannes  Brahms,  and  Brahms'  aesthetic  pro- 
moter in  Vienna:  Eduard  Hanslick.  These  three  were  evidently  impressed, 
and  it  may  have  been  through  their  insistence  that  the  award  was 
repeated  for  five  successive  years.  Brahms  did  more  than  this.  On 
receiving  Dvorak's  Moravian  duets  in  1877  he  wrote  to  his  publisher 
Fritz  Simrock,  thereby  pushing  forward  a  fine  but  unknown  talent  for 
the  world's  inspection.  Brahms  himself  had  been  proclaimed  at  large  by 
Schumann  twenty-four  years  before,  very  differently  but  with  similar 
effect.  Brahms'  letter  to  Simrock,  often  quoted,  is  worth  requoting: — 

'Vienna,  Dec.  12, 1877 
'Dear  Simrock: 

'For  several  years  past,  in  awarding  the  Austrian  State  Prize,  I  have 
been  delighted  with  the  pieces  by  Anton  Dvorak  (pronounced 
'Dvorshak')  of  Prague.  This  year  he  submits,  among  other  things, 
a  cycle  of  ten  "Duets  for  two  sopranos  with  pianoforte"  that  seem 
to  me  so  perfectly  charming  they  should  be  a  practical  publishing 
venture.  .  .  . 

I  have  urged  him  to  send  you  these  Lieder.  When  you  play  them 
through,  you  will  be  as  delighted  with  them  as  I  am,  and  as  a 
publisher  you  will  be  particularly  pleased  with  their  piquant 
originality.  .  .  .  Dvorak  has  written  all  sorts  of  things:  operas  in 
Bohemian,  symphonies,  quartets  and  piano  pieces.  At  all  events, 
he  is  a  very  talented  man.  Besides,  he  is  poor!  I  beg  you  to  bear 
this  in  mind.  These  Duets  will  tell  you  everything,  and  they  should 
be  a  good  "selling  article".  His  address  is  Prague  II,  Kornthorgasse 
no.  10. 

'With  best  regards, 
'Your  J.  Br.' 

Whether  Simrock  knew  a  good  thing  when  he  saw  it  or  whether  he  was 
moved  to  favor  his  best  client  whose  judgment  was  worth  listening  to, 
he  at  once  published  the  Moravian  duets,  and  asked  for  some  Slavonic 
dances  which  he  published  in  1878,  following  these  with  chamber 
works.  The  effect  was  immediate.  Conductors  became  interested  and 
asked  for  orchestral  works.  Hans  Richter  introduced  his  music  in  Vienna, 
in  German  cities  and  in  London.  Critics  in  Austria  and  Germany  noticed 
him.  Brahms'  friend  Joseph  Joachim  in  Berlin  took  up  his  cause  and 
performed  his  chamber  music.  He  was  invited  to  visit  England  and 
conduct  his  music  in  1884.  England  had  made  much  of  his  Stabat  Mater 
the  year  before.  He  was  to  visit  England  repeatedly  until  1896,  mean- 
while visiting  America  in  1893. 

The  popular  enthusiasm  his  music  met  everywhere  is  not  hard  to  account 
for.  In  the  first  place  he  had  a  genius  for  infectious  rhythm  and  imme- 
diately appealing  melody,  an   apt  sense  of  color.  There  was  another 
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reason  —  a  general  fervor  for  music  of  national  character.  There  had 
long  been  public  sympathy  with  Bohemia  as  an  oppressed  country 
under  the  Austrian  heel.  Here  was  a  real  Bohemian,  a  man  of  the 
people,  of  child-like  simplicity  and  peasant  ways,  who  wrote  music 
with  Bohemian  titles.  Western  sentiment  assumed  that  here  at  last 
was  the  Bohemian  national  soul  become  articulate.  Mrs  Jeanette 
Thurber,  a  lady  of  means  in  New  York,  was  one  of  these  enthusiasts. 
She  engaged  Dvorak  to  direct  her  National  Conservatory  of  Music 
(emphasis  on  'National').  She  and  her  associates  carried  their  reason- 
ing one  step  further  and  hoped  that  he  could  capture  in  music  the  true 
spirit  of  America  (whatever  that  might  be).  Dvorak,  always  ready  to 
oblige,  did  his  best  in  a  symphony,  a  quartet,  a  trio,  and  an  overture 
The  American  flag.  It  is  not  very  clear  how  these  earnest  and  race- 
obsessed  persons  expected  their  visitor  to  produce  true  American  music 
by  studying  Indian  or  Negro  sources.  Those  who  did  not  know  Bohe- 
mian music  first  hand  were  hardly  in  a  position  to  judge  how  close  he 
had  come  to  his  own  national  sources.  He  admittedly  used  only  his 
own  themes.  They  could  not  have  known  to  what  extent  these  Slavonic 
dances  (note  the  broader  term)  approximated  what  one  might  hear  in 
Slavonic  countries  and  how  much  of  their  charm  was  simply  the 
superlative  invention  of  the  composer  himself. 

It  was  enough  for  them  that  Dvorak  was  of  Czechish  blood  and  grew 
up  with  the  popular  music  around  him.  He  obviously  longed  for  his 
homeland  while  he  was  in  London  or  New  York,  but  this  was  partly 
because  he  was  never  at  home  in  a  city — rural  life  was  exclusively  to 
his  taste.  He  was  a  family  man  and  loved  to  consort  with  his  own 
people  in  their  own  language.  He  was  a  patriot  in  a  personal  sense, 
but  not  in  any  sense  of  the  militant  agitator,  the  theorist.  He  bespoke 
his  origin  as  every  composer  must  in  some  degree.  But  he  was  not  a 
devoted  nationalist  in  anything  like  the  way  that  Mussorgsky  was  a 
Russian,  Smetana  a  Czech,  Bartok  a  Magyar.  He  simply  modeled  his 
scores  on  the  forms  of  general  European  musical  culture  and  gave  them 
a  stylistic  color  of  his  own. 

Even  when  he  was  composing^for  his  own  people  he  could  not  avoid 
basic  Western  traits.  Otakar  Sourek  tries  to  make  out  his  music  as 
Czechish  to  the  core,  presumably  with  authority,  but  in  dwelling  on 
this  point  he  seems  to  be  doing  his  best  to  convince  himself  as  well  as 
his  readers.  Dvorak  from  his  earliest  experience  embraced  the  music  of 
more  universal  importance.  Mozart  and  Haydn  were  his  gods  and  so 
was  Schubert.  As  a  spontaneous  melodist  he  was  a  sort  of  Bohemian 
Schubert.  He  was  bitten  by  the  Wagnerian  virus,  as  were  most  young 
composers  of  his  time  and  his  earlier  works  sometimes  groped  through 
a  Wagnerian  haze.  Dvorak's  destined  genre  was  classical  form.  When 
Brahms  became  his  friend  and  protector  for  life,  he  came  under  the 
more  beneficial  influence  of  that  master,  acquiring  just  the  amount  of 
discipline  he  needed. 

In  other  words  he  was  sensitive,  sometimes  oversensitive,  to  all  the 
music  about  him  until  he  developed  the  more  independent  strength  of 
his  full  maturity.  To  call  him  an  eclectic  would  be  quite  unjust. 
Resemblances  in  his  music  were  part  of  the  process  of  finding  his 
musical  identity.  This  was  consistent  with  his  effort  to  draw  upon  every 
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likely  source  and  to  turn  his  findings  to  his  own  uses.  A  result  was  a 
fusion  of  styles  put  to  use  toward  personal  ends.  Another  result  was  a 
great  divergence  of  output.  Dvorak  was  an  amiable  man,  anxious  to 
please,  happy  when  he  found  performance  and  success.  He  wrote  in 
chamber  combinations  because  chamber  groups  were  after  him,  sym- 
phonies and  symphonic  forms  because  conductors  were  after  him, 
oratorios  because  choral  societies,  particularly  those  in  England,  wanted 
them,  short  works  because  his  first  (but  not  only)  publisher  was  after 
saleable  scores.  He  wrote  nine  operas  through  his  career  because  his 
fondest  ambition  was  to  achieve  a  successful  opera  —  an  aim  he  never 
realized  beyond  Prague.  Thus  Dvorak  became  a  composer  for  the 
world,  obliging  general  taste.  He  appealed  to  Westerners  as  an  inter- 
esting exotic  from  a  picturesque  country.  His  stream  of  melodies  was 
captivating,  his  rhythm  heady,  while  his  larger  scores  could  be  dramatic 
and  vital.  He  was  gratifyingly  contemporary,  advanced  but  not  too 
advanced  for  the  general  taste  —  in  a  word,  a  best  seller  in  his  day. 


&^<^- 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 


DONALD  JOHANOS,  Associate  Conductor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra,  be- 
gan his  conducting  career  with  his  high 
school  orchestra  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
where  he  was  born.  He  received  a  scholar- 
ship to  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  in 
Rochester  and,  after  graduating,  took  up 
his  first  professional  post  with  the  Altoona 
(Pennsylvania)  Symphony.  In  1955  the 
American  Symphony  sent  him  to  Europe  for 
further  study;  he  returned  to  America  for  a 
year,  which  he  spent  under  the  guidance  of  Eugene  Ormandy  in  Phila- 
delphia. As  winner  of  an  international  conducting  competition,  Donald 
Johanos  spent  two  consecutive  summers  in  Holland  conducting  the 
Netherlands  Radio  Orchestra,  and  in  1963  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
United  States  as  guest  conductor  of  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  dur- 
ing its  gala  anniversary  season.  The  following  season  he  was  engaged  by 
that  orchestra  for  six  concerts.  Meanwhile,  Donald  Johanos  had  in  1962 
become  Music  Director  of  the  Dallas  Symphony,  which,  during  his  eight 
years  of  leadership,  developed  into  one  of  America's  foremost  touring 
orchestras;  after  his  resignation  he  was  named  Conductor  Emeritus.  In 
1964  his  debut  at  the  subscription  series  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
resulted  in  a  return  to  Philadelphia  for  the  following  two  seasons.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1964  he  served  as  Director  of  the  Alaskan  Music 
Festival  in  Anchorage,  attended  the  International  String  Congress  in 
Michigan,  appeared  three  times  as  guest  conductor  with  the  New  York 
Chamber  Orchestra  at  their  Mozart  Festival  in  Philharmonic  Hall,  and 
represented  the  United  States  Department  of  State  in  a  concert  tour  of 
South  America.  Since  1966  Mr  Johanos  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor 
with  the  San  Francisco,  St  Louis,  Atlanta  and  Milwaukee  Symphonies, 
the  Louisville  Orchestra,  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Donald  Johanos  makes  his  first 
appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  these  concerts. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for  the  Friday-Saturday  series 
are  available  by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  subscription.  The  pro- 
grams are  mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  concerts.  Subscription 
prices  for  the  1970-1971  season  are  $12.50  (first  class  mail)  and  $10 
(third  class  mail).  Subscription  requests  should  be  addressed  to 
PROGRAM  OFFICE,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SYMPHONY 
HALL,  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115. 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON    conductor 

1970-1971  Season 


TWO  SERIES  OF  THREE  CONCERTS 


FIRST  SERIES 

November  7 1970 
January  30 1971 
March  6 1971 


SECOND  SERIES 

November  14 1970 
February  6 1971 
March  13  1971 


Saturday  mornings  at  11  o'clock 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

These  concerts  are  planned  for  young  people  from  grade  5 
through  junior  high  school.  The  programs  this  season  are  entitled: 
'Beethoven  is  Brotherhood',  'Festival  Program',  and  the  story  of 
'Carmen'. 

Tickets  are  sold  by  series  at  a  total  cost  of  $6  for  either  series. 
All  seats  are  reserved.  Individual  tickets  are  often  available  (@ 
$2.50)  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert. 


Information  is  available  by  calling: 

YOUTH  CONCERTS 

469-0656 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cambridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


ROGER  LUSSIER,  INC. 

CUSTOM  FRAMING 


115  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 
(617)  536-0069 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 


ART/ASIA 

CONTEMPORARY 
JAPANESE  GRAPHICS 

Now  on  view  at  Symphony  Hall 

By  appointment  only. 
891-4737  or  332-8134 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $10,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO   RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


SANDERS  THEATRE  SERIES 

presented  by  the  Harvard  University  Department  of  Music  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


3  SUNDAYS  AT  4  pm 


December  13 

ROSSINI 

PISTON 

SCHUBERT 


A  quartet  for  strings 

Quintet  for  horn  and  woodwinds  (1956) 

Octet  for  strings  and  winds  in  F     D.  803 


January  24 

with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano 
BRAHMS 


VARESE 
MENDELSSOHN 


Trio  for  clarinet,  cello  and  piano  in 
A  minor     op.  114 

Octandre     (1924) 

Piano  trio  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  49 


February  14 

with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano 


MOZART 

RIEGGER 

RAVEL 

STRAVINSKY 


Piano  quartet  in  E  flat     K.  493 

Concerto  for  piano  and  woodwinds     op.  53 

Introduction  and  allegro  for  harp,  flute,  clarinet 

and  string  quartet 
L'histoire  du  soldat 


Subscriptions  for  the  three-concert  series: 

$4  $7  $10 

Subscriptions  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office. 
Individual  tickets  for  each  concert  will  be  available  at  the  door 
of  Sanders  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  the  concert. 
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Mies 

Mies  van  der  Rohe.  Puts  it  all  together  in  classic 
stainless  steel  and  leather.  Mies,  Eames,  Saarinen, 
Wegner,  Scarpa.  If  ifs  the  best  of  contemporary 
design,  ifs  right  here.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard 
Street,  Brookline.  (617)566-8400. 

Contemporary  Interiors 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


n 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

Wor  fflroof 

CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

t.o.  ten  i  co. 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Ipolcari's 

Internationally   Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


-HIGHEST  INTEREST- 
ANYWHERE  |H™D 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/n  2-10  years 
10  $1,000  minimum 


\ 


Regular 
Savings 


1-2   years 
$1,000  minimum 


5*1       Jul   90  Day  Notice 
■/  PaeehnAk  A/»/»i 


annual  rate 

$100,000 

minimum 

1-3  years 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  •   PHONE  CO  5-7020 


PLAN   OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied   in  a  few  minutes 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  are  clearly 
marked.  y 


HUNTINGTON    AVENUE     COR.RIDO* 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.  W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


"Excellent before. . . 
better  now." 

-N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 


Harvard 
Dictionary 
Of  Music 

■  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  ■  Willi  Apel. 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


■ 


•' 


J  ,    J    ■»    IJ   »   LM   .,1 


GteaRSGPS 

nyimishii^fep 
i 


X?  1863  >Ug 


^ 


THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 


KEnmore  6-1952 

/ybcL 

to 

^9 

', 

f 

i  ner 

f 

/ 

u  r 

s 

Newbu 

ry  Street  E 

ghteen 

Boston 

,  Mass. 

RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 
CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by 

PETER  USTINOV 


ALBUM  ONE 

BEETHOVEN 
Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

BRAHMS 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

CARTER 
Woodwind  quintet 

COPLAND 
Vitebsk 

FINE 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

MOZART 

Flute  quartet  in  D    K.  285 

ALBUM  TWO 

BRAHMS 

Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

COLGRASS 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

HAIEFF 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

MOZART 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 
in  E  flat  K.  452 

POULENC 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

SCHUBERT 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

VILLA-LOBOS 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and 

bassoon 


nuuM] 
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before  symphony  ...  _ 

DEIMOMCOS 

Gracious  dining  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  elegant  past.  Enjoy 

traditional  cuisine  expertly  prepared.  Nightly  from 

5  to  10  PM.  Saturday  'til  11.  Park  free  .  .  .  and  after  dinner, 

we'll  be  happy  to  drive  you  to  Symphony  Hall  in  either 

our  1938  Rolls  Royce  or  our  London  Taxi.  And  after 

Symphony  .  .  .  make  it  Diamond  Jim's  for  your  favorite 

libation.  For  reservations,  call  Henry  At  Boston's 

most  convenient  meeting  place. 

THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St. 
Tel.  536-5300 


JCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  IMPORTERS  .  NEW  YORK,  N.Y« 
TILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND  .  BLENDED  86  PROOF 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 


GARDNER  PDEDCE IHDUSE 

333  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

617/266-3300 

Please  join  us  for  tea  any  afternoon. 


ANOTHER  RETIREMENT  FACILITY 
BY  LONGWOOD  MANAGEMENT,  INC 


A  SELECTION   OF   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


under  the  direction  of  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony  no.  9  in  C 


LSC 

3115 


under  the  direction  of  ERICH   LEINSDORF 


BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  1 

Symphony  no.  2 

Symphony  no.  3;  Tragic  Overture 

Symphony  no.  4 

The  four  symphonies  (boxed  edition)  (three  records) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Cliburn) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Rubinstein) 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes, 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus)  with     )     ^  records 
Four  serious  songs  (Milnes,  Leinsdorf  piano)       j 


LSC 

2711 

2809 

2936 

3010 

6186 

2724 

2917 

7054 


BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  4  'Romantic' 


2915 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  2642 

Symphony  no.  3  (Verrett,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  7046 

Boston  Boychoir)  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  5  with  7031 

BERG     Wozzeck  excerpts  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  6  with  7044 

BERG     Le  vin  (Curtin)  (2  records) 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


ro©zn 
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BEETHOVEN    RECORDINGS   BY  THE 
BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


Symphony  no.  1 
Symphony  no.  8 


Symphony  no.  2 

Music  from  'The  creatures  of  Prometheus' 

Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 
no.  2    \ 


Symphony  no.  4 
Leonore  Overture 


Symphony  no.  6 

Symphony  no.   7 

Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  9   (Marsh,  Veasey,   Domingo, 

Milnes,  Chorus  Pro  Musica,  New  England 

Conservatory  Chorus) 

with  SCHOENBERG'S  A  survivor  from  Warsaw 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  4  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  'Emperor'  (Rubinstein) 

under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Violin  concerto  (Heifetz) 

Symphony  no.  5 

with  SCHUBERT'S  Symphony  no.  8 
Symphony  no.  9  (Price,  Forrester,  Poleri, 

Tozzi,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus) 
Overtures:  Fidelio,  Leonore  no.  3,  Coriolan 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


LSC 
3098 

3032 

2644 

3006 

3074 
2969 

2  records    7055 

3013 
2947 
2848 
2733 


1992 

Victrola 

1035 


2  records 


Victrola 
6003 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  December  4  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  5  1970  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BIRTWISTLE 

HAYDN 

NIELSEN 


Tragoedia 

Symphony  no.  97  in  C 
Symphony  no.  5     op.  50 


During  the  last  few  years  the  music  of  the  younger  generation  of  British 
composers  has  begun  to  filter  across  the  Atlantic.  The  names  of  Alex- 
ander Goehr,  who  has  taught  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  of  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  who  has 
been  a  teacher  at  Princeton,  and  of  Richard  Rodney  Bennett,  who  is 
teaching  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  this  year,  have  become  known, 
even  if  their  music  has  so  far  been  little  performed.  All  were  born 
between  1934  and  1936,  as  was  Harrison  Birtwistle,  whose  Tragoedia  will 
be  performed  next  week.  Birtwistle  has  strong  views  about  the  transitory 
value  of  'pop'  music.  In  an  interview  printed  earlier  this  year  in  the 
London  Sunday  Times  he  said:  'One  of  the  things  which  make  me 
scream  is  this  constant  reduction  of  everything  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator.  .  .  .  This  inflation  of  pop  music  is  pretentious.  There  is  so 
much  in  the  world  that  is  easy  to  get  at.  I  think  there  is  room  for  some- 
thing you  have  to  work  for.  The  sort  of  music  I  write  is  for  a  minority  — 
for  people  who  want  to  find  out  about  it.'  At  present  Birtwistle  is  writ- 
ing a  new  opera  for  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden. 

Friday's  concert  next  week  will  end  about  3.45,  Saturday's  about  10.15. 


Friday  afternoon  December  11  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  12  1970  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

JOSEPH   KALICHSTEIN     piano 

SCHULLER  A  new  work 

TOCH  Symphony  no.  2 

CHOPIN  Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  F  minor     op.  21 

WAGNER  Prelude  to  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg'; 

programs  subject  to  change 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY  B  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  December  29  1970  at  7.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 


HAYDN 
VIOTTI 

NIELSEN 


Symphony  no.  97  in  C 

Violin  concerto  no.  22  in  A  minor 

Symphony  no.  5     op.  50 


Tuesday  evening  February  2  1971  at  7.30 

RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE   BURGOS     conductor 
CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH     piano 

FALLA  'El  amor  brujo' 

FALLA  Suite  from  the  ballet  'The  three-cornered  hat' 

SCHUMANN  Piano  concerto  in  A  minor     op.  54 

RAVEL  Daphnis  et  Chloe  -  suite  no.  2* 


Tuesday  evening  February  23  1971  at  7.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

CANTATA  SINGERS 

SCHUBERT  Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished'* 

SCHOENBERG  'Golden  calf  scene  from  Moses  und  Aron 

MENDELSSOHN        Symphony  no.  4  in  A     op.  90  'Italian'* 


programs  subject  to  change 
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NEW  RECORDINGS  BY  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


The  special  subscription  package  of  the  first  recordings  by  Deutsche 
Grammophon  is  now  being  shipped,  and  should  reach  those  who  have 
ordered  it  in  a  very  few  days. 


There  has  been  an  encouraging  response  from  the  Orchestra's  sub- 
scribers, and  supplies  are  already  limited.  The  first  edition  is  available 
only  to  those  who  attend  the  Orchestra's  concerts,  and  is  therefore  a 
collector's  item. 


The  album,  which  is  packaged  in  a  presentation  box,  contains  Ravel's 
Daphnis  et  Chloe-  suite  no.  2,  the  Pavane  for  a  dead  infanta  and 
Debussy's  Nocturnes,  conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado;  Three  places  in 
New  England  by  Charles  Ives  and  Sun-treader  by  Carl  Ruggles,  conducted 
by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas;  and  a  record  of  Debussy's  chamber  music, 
played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  The  three  records 
come  with  an  elaborate  booklet,  containing  detailed  program  notes, 
illustrations,  and  a  history  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


The  cost  of  the  set  is  $12.95  (plus  50c  for  postage  and  handling),  a  sav- 
ing of  almost  $5  over  the  price  of  the  individual  records. 


Most  subscribers  have  received  the  brochure  from  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon with  full  details  of  this  special  offer.  Those  who  have  not 
should  write  to  Dept  BSO,  Polydor  Inc.,  1700  Broadway  New  York  New 
York  10019,  enclosing  $13.45  for  each  set  they  wish  to  buy. 


You  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  this  unique  and  historic  set  while  the 
limited  edition  lasts.  It  is  an  ideal  souvenir  of  the  Orchestra,  and  makes 
the  perfect  Christmas  gift. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


RUTH   SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Voice  Studios 


MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES  —  REPERTOIRE 
June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 


GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  —   PIANO 

Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.                        Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma                       Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336                                                             27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 

RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •   in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.  Tel:  232-2430 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


46  The  Fenway 
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A  lot  of  reporters  cover 
what's  going  on  at  the  State  House. 

Globe  reporters  uncover  it. 
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The  Globe  puts  it  all  together 


1970-71  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

C  EL E  B  R I T Y    S  E  R  I  E  S 

m  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


FRI.  EVE.  DEC.  4 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


RUDOLF  SERKIN 


World  Famous  Pianist 

BEETHOVEN  SONATA  RECITAL 


E  Flat  Major,  Op.  27,  No.  1 
A  Flat  Major,  Op.  26 

Tickets: 


G  Major,  Op.  31,  No.  1 
A  Flat,  Op.  110 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


SAT.  EVE.  DEC.  5  •  JORDAN  HALL 

CARLOS  MONTOYA 

The  Great  Flamenco  Guitarist 

SUN.  DEC.  6  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

VIKTOR  TRETYAKOV 

Brilliant  Soviet  Violinist 

First  Prize  Winner  1966  Tchaikowsky  Competition 

Brahms,  Sonata  No.  1  in  G  Major,  Op.  78;  Schubert,  Sonata  in  A  Major,  Op.  162; 
Prokoneff,  Five  Melodies,  Op.  35;  Chausson,  Poeme,  Op.  25;  Saint-Saens,  Intro- 
duction and  Rondo  Capriccioso,  Op.  28. 


COMING  SYMPHONY  HALL  EVENTS 

SAT.  EVE.,  JAN.  16:  JOSE  GRECO  SPANISH  DANCE  COMPANY 

SUN.  AFT.,  JAN.  17:  ANDRES  SEGOVIA 

SUN.  AFT.  &  EVE.,  JAN.  24:  SIBERIAN  SINGERS  AND  DANCERS  FROM  OMSK 

(Company  of  100  —  first  time  in  U.  S.) 
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is  the  piano 
DONALD  JOHANOS 
has  chosen  for  himself. 


Baldwin  is  the  Official  Piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 
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created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background   by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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a  split  decision 

Dress  or  pant?  The  best  of  both! 
Black  Arnel®  triacetate  jumpsuit 
. . .  sheathed  with  colorful  floral 
overskirt-split  to  the  empire 
bodice.  Misses.  $1 30 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 

BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


first   violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 

The  Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Marylou  Speaker 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Hironaka  Sugie* 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 
Joel  Moerschel 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 
exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 
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personal  trust 
services 

Are  "the  usual"  trust  services  what  you  really  want .  .  .  for  yourself 
.  .  .  for  your  family? 

Many  banks  have  departments  that  can  give  you  the  usual  trust  services. 
But  we've  been  specializing  in  the  business  of  trusts  for  nearly  a 
century.  Now,  to  add  even  greater  scope,  we're  a  major  component  of 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC.'s  national  organization  devoted  to  the 
imaginative  management  of  capital.  With  investment  counsel  affiliates 
around  the  country  ...  an  economic  consulting  group  headed  by  Pierre 
Rinfret,  advisor  to  government  and  industry  ...  a  management 
consulting  group  with  international  capabilities.  Few,  if  any,  trust 
companies  can  offer  this  range  of  supporting  capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or  write 
John  B.  Harriman,  Vice  President. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7760 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES  •  TRUST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES  •  INVESTMENT  RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT     CONSULTING 
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The  reason  why 

worry  kills  more  people 

than  work  is  that  more 

people  worry  than  work 

Robert  Frost  wrote  these  words.  We  know 
them  well. 

We're  in  the  worry  business.  We  do  the 
worrying  for  people,  so  that  they  may  work  or  play 
fulltime  at  what  they  work  or  play  at  best.  What  we 
worry  about  most  is  managing  your  money,  either  as 
your  investment  counselor  or  Trustee. 

If  what  worries  you  is  money  management, 
please  come  see  us  at  One  Federal  Street.  We  can 
introduce  you  to  an  investment  or  trust  officer  who 
will  be  happy  to  worry  for  you,  with  you,  or  about  you. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

Friday  afternoon  December  4  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  5  1970  at  8.30 
Thursday  evening  December  17  1970  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
REVISED  PROGRAM 

LOU  HARRISON  Canticle  no.  3 


HAYDN 


Symphony  no.  97  in  C 

Adagio  -  vivace 
Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
Menuetto  &  trio:  allegretto 
Presto  assai 


intermission 


NIELSEN 


Symphony  no.  5     op.  50 

Tempo  giusto  -  adagio  non  troppo 
Allegro  -  presto  -  andante  un  poco 
tranquill'o  -  allegro 


LOU  HARRISON     _    Canticle  no.  3 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Harrison  was  born  in  Portland,  Oregon,  on  May  14  1917.  The  first  performance 
of  Canticle  no.  3  was  given  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  Little  Theatre,  San  Francisco, 
in  May  1941  by  an  ensemble  conducted  by  the  composer. 
In  the  score  the  composer  suggests  that  the  instruments  required  are  played  as 
follows:  player  1  —  ocarina;  player  2  —  6  iron  pipes  (muted),  5  woodblocks; 
player  3  —  5  brake  drums  (muted),  3  brake  drums  (suspended),  small  xylophone, 
5  dragon's  mouths  (temple  blocks),  maracas,  small  elephant  bell;  player  4  — 
guitar;  player  5  —  6  water  buffalo  bells,  wooden  box,  2  sistrums  (Egyptian 
rattles),  medium  elephant  bell;  player  6  —  5  tongued  teponaztli  (barrel-shaped 
wooden  drums),  large  tarn  tarn,  5  cowbells  (muted);  player  7  —  snare  drum, 
bass  drum,  5  torn  toms,  large  elephant  bell. 

When  they  come  to  write  about  artists,  critics  and  historians  alike  have 
a  passion  for  categorization.  Stravinsky's  'periods'  have  already  been 
neatly  labeled,  as  have  Picasso's.  But  it  is  harder  to  attach  labels  to 
Lou  Harrison's  many-faceted  career:  he  has  composed  in  several  different 
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styles,  and  there  is  no  clear  development  from  one  to  another.  Oliver 
Daniel  has  written:  'His  music  ranges  from  the  almost  primitive  through 
the  ecclesiastically  archaic,  the  saucily  gay,  and  the  more  serious  twelve- 
tone,  to  the  delicacies  of  scales  in  pure,  non-tempered  intonation  and 
microtonal  divisions  of  utmost  sensitivity/ 

Lou  Harrison  was  a  boy  when  his  family  moved  from  Portland,  Oregon, 
to  California,  and  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life  on  the  West  Coast.  He 
studied  with  Henry  Cowell  and  Arnold  Schoenberg,  both  of  whom  had 
a  profound  influence  on  his  work.  He  was  particularly  excited  by  the 
music  of  the  American  composers  of  an  older  generation,  Charles  Ives, 
Carl  Ruggles,  Wallingford  Riegger,  and,  naturally  enough,  of  his  teacher 
Henry  Cowell.  At  the  same  time  he  was,  to  quote  Mr  Daniel,  'immersed 
himself  in  the  words  of  Frescobaldi,  Rameau,  Couperin  and  Handel.' 

John  Cage  was  also  one  of  Cowell's  students.  He  and  Harrison  became 
intrigued  by  the  possibilities  of  sounds  and  instruments  which  had  never 
before  been  explored  in  Western  music,  and  for  a  time  collaborated  in 
both  composition  and  performance.  Enthusiasm  for  serial  techniques 
Harrison  learnt  from  Schoenberg,  and  it  was  probably  his  association 
with  others  of  Cowell's  talented  pupils  that  guided  him  to  the  traditional 
music  of  other  countries,  especially  those  of  the  Orient. 

Lou  Harrison  has  many  interests  outside  composition.  He  has  conducted, 
he.  has  taught  at  Mills  College,  at  the  University  of  California,  at  Reed 
College  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  and  at  Black  Mountain  College  in  North 
Carolina.  During  the  forties  he  was  for  three  years  music  critic  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He  has  also  worked  as  a  florist,  a  firefighter 
for  the  California  Forestry  Department,  and  has  given  his  time  to  caring 
for  animals  in  the  Animal  Hospital  of  Santa  Cruz.  He  is  an  ardent 
champion  of  Esperanto,  which  he  reads  and  speaks  fluently;  he  is  a 
poet  and  has  written  the  texts  to  many  of  his  own  compositions.  To 
judge  from  the  album  cover  of  the  recording  of  his  Symphony  on  C, 
he  is  also  an  accomplished  calligrapher. 

Among  the  more  unTikely  objects  Lou  Harrison  has  used  in  his  scores 
are  coffee  cans,  resonated  clock  coil  chimes,  washtubs,  and  garbage 
pails.  In  Canticle  no.  3  one  of  the  seven  musicians  plays  iron  pipes, 
another  suspended  brake  drums,  and  another  sistrums,  which  are  kinds 
of  Egyptian  rattle.  Despite  the  startling  instrumentation,  however,  the 
resulting  sound  is  attractive  and  unforbidding.  After  a  performance  of 
the  piece  in  1953  Virgil  Thomson  wrote  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune: 

'Lou  Harrison's  Canticle  no.  3  for  flute  [the  composer  notes  in  the  score 
that  the  part  for  ocarina  may  be  played  on  the  flute],  guitar  and  seven 
percussion  players,  is  one  of  those  delicate  and  delicious  symphonies 
masterfully  sustained  that  are  a  unique  achievement  of  the  composer. 
The  most  instantaneously  recognizable  effects  come  from  the  Far  East, 
but  one  man  can  not  call  it  a  piece  about  Java  or  Bali  or  India.  It  is 
Western  in  its  drama  and  structure,  though  many  of  its  rhythmic  and 
instrumental  devices  have  been  learned  from  the  lands  where  percussive 
orchestration  is  the  norm  of  music.  Many  of  them  have  been  invented 
also  by  the  composer.  The  work  is  subtle,  lovely  to  listen  to  and  powerful 
in  expression,  a  memorable  experience/ 
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NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 


Friday  afternoon  December  4  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  5  1970  at  8.30 
Thursday  evening  December  17  1970  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


BIRTWISTLE 


Tragoedia 

Prologue  -  parodos  -  strophe  1  - 
antistrophe  1  -  epeisodion  -  strophe  2 
antistrophe  2  -  exodos 


first  performance  in  Boston 


HAYDN 


Symphony  no.  97  in  C 

Adagio  -  vivace 
Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
Menuetto  &  trio:  allegretto 
Presto  assai 


intermission 


NIELSEN 


Symphony  no.  5     op.  50 

Tempo  giusto  -  adagio  non  troppo 

Allegro  -  presto  -  andante  un  poco 
tranquillo  -  allegro 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3.45;  Saturday's  and  Thursday's  about 
10,15. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA  RECORDS 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241   ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training       •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,   10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED     1858 


ImEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON; 
DIARY    NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP  ; 
ATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 
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"My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course. 


Why. 


<WK 


hit  the 

„  deck  in 
Converse. 


If  you're  all  at  sea  about  boat 
shoes  remember:  Converse  makes  the  shoes 
worn  by  more  winning  basketball  teams  than 
any  other  kind.  Track  teams  . . .  tennis  teams  . . . 
Olympic  teams,  too.  And  the  same  great  Converse 
shoemanship  goes  into 
these  boat  shoes. 


*  converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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($Uafkarma,<:{n.c. 

/Ae  V/vusseau  7/ovse  o/Sos/o/r 


Imported  for  you  by 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Company. 

Somerville,  Mass. 


you'll  brighten  fall  evenings 

In  this  kaleidoscope   of  pattern  and 
color.  Choose  shocking  pink  or  Bristol 
blue      predominating.      Sizes      8-18 
$56.00. 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

RICHARD  GOODE    guest  artist 

ALBUM  THREE 

BRAHMS 

Piano  trio  in  B     op.  8 

DAHL 

Duettino  concertante  for  flute 
and  percussion 

MARTINU 
Nonet 

POULENC 
Sextet 

SCHUBERT 
'Trout'  quintet 

WEBERN 
Concerto     op.  24 


\MB/M 


"IT 
SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


So  said  a  college  music  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-POST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

MuBtm  $c  Hamlin 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 

81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 


WE 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON    conductor 

1970-1971  Season 


TWO  SERIES  OF  THREE  CONCERTS 


FIRST  SERIES 

November  7 1970 
January  30 1971 
March  6 1971 


SECOND  SERIES 

November  14 1970 
February  6 1971 
March  13  1971 


Saturday  mornings  at  11  o'clock 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

These  concerts  are  planned  for  young  people  from  grade  5 
through  junior  high  school.  The  programs  this  season  are  entitled: 
'Beethoven  is  Brotherhood',  'Festival  Program',  and  the  story  of 
'Carmen'. 

Tickets  are  sold  by  series  at  a  total  cost  of  $6  for  either  series. 
All  seats  are  reserved.  Individual  tickets  are  often  available  (@ 
$2.50)  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  on  the  day  of  the  concert. 


nformation  is  available  by  calling: 

YOUTH  CONCERTS 

469-0656 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. He  designed  and  built  the  interior. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


CX  Life  Insurance 


^^^^H 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


imported 

brocade 

for  the 

holidays 


The  pantsuit  goes  dramatic 

anytime  after-dark,  perfect 

for  holiday  parties  .  .  . 

made  in  Hong  Kong  especially 

for  Jordan  Marsh,  done  in  lustrous 

rayon  brocade  in  glowing 

copper  tone,  sizes  8  to  18. 

55.00 

SECOND   FLOOR  —  MAIN   STORE 


eaanlk 


Boston  -  Framingham  -  Peabody  -  Braintree  -  Burlington 
Bedford,  N.  H.  -  So.  Portland,  Me.  -  Warwick,  R.  1. 
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Listening  to  the  past 
he  hears  the  future. 


Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has 

overheard  the  music 

of  two  visionary  American  composers 

of  the  early  twentieth  century: 

Charles  Ives  and  Carl  Ruggles. 

THREE  PLACES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

was  born  out  of  the  summer 

meadows,  local  folklore,  quiet  rivers 

and  evening  mists  of  Ives'  tu'rn-of- 

the-century  New  England. 

SUN-TREADER  is  Ruggles'  stark, 

flowing  polyphonic  image  of  a 

journey  through  a  solar  landscape. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have 


Ives:  Three  Places  in  New  England 
Ruggles:  Sun-Treader 

siOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTR 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


OeuJxthr 

unnwnlwn 


realized  these  works  with  the 
intensity  and  personalism  thai 
created  them. 

Look  to  the  sun.  Listen  to  the  f 
You  will  hear  the  future. 

CHARLES  IVES/Three  Places 
In  New  England 

CARL  RUGGLES/Sun-Treader 
2530  048  Disc; 
3300  017  MusiCassette; 
M89  418  8-Track  Cartridge 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  th 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ( 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON. 


Available  at.  your  local  record  dealer  or  send  $5.98  per  disc;  $6.98  per  MusiCassette  or  8-Track   Cartridge  to:  Polydor  Inc.,  1700  Broadway,  New  York.  NY 
Deutsche  Grammophon  Records,  MusiCassettes  and  8-Track  Cartridges  are  distributed  in  the  U.S.A.  by  Polydor  Inc.,  in  Canada  by  Polydor  Canada  I 


HARRISON   BIRTWISTLE 

Tragoedia 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Birtwistle  was  born  at  Accrington,  England,  on  July  15  1934.  He  composed 
Tragoedia  in  1965,  and  the  first  performance  was  given  that  year  at  the  Wardour 
Castle  Summer  School  of  Music,  conducted  by  Lawrence  Foster. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  harp  and  solo  string 
quartet,  with  claves  played  by  members  of  the  wind  quintet. 

Igor  Stravinsky  has  complained  —  with  justification  —  that  he  receives 
much  more  money  for  one  of  his  manuscript  scores  than  he  does  for  a 
series  of  performances  of  his  music.  Even  so,  he  is  considerably  more 
fortunate  than  many  more  youthful  contemporary  composers,  who  are 
neither  likely  to  find  a  collector  interested  in  buying  their  manuscripts, 
nor  able  to  persuade  any  but  a  small  coterie  of  admirers  to  perform  or 
listen  to  their  music.  England's  concert  life,  concentrated  in  London, 
still  boasts  all  too  little  contemporary  music,  despite  the  efforts  of 
Sir  William  Glock,  who  has  been  since  1959  the  enlightened  and  pio- 
neering Controller  of  Music  to  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  and 
of  other  enterprising  promoters,  to  present  as  much  new  music  as  pos- 
sible, both  on  the  air  and  in  the  concert  hall.  One  continues  to  read 
reviews  in  which  the  critics  bewail  halls  half  empty  and  a  public  hostile 
to  contemporary  composition. 

Somewhat  paradoxically,  many  English  composers  are  able  to  earn  a 
reasonable  livelihood  from  commissions.  Commissions  of  course  do  not 
guarantee  performances,  but  at  least  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that 
organizations  and  individuals  who  have  paid  to  have  a  piece  written 
will  also  take  steps  to  see  that  it  is  performed.  About  one  half  of 
Harrison  Birtwistle's  music,  for  example,  has  been  written  on  commis- 
sions from  foundations,  festivals,  opera  companies,  instrumental  ensem- 
bles, and  from  the  BBC.  The  Friends  of  Covent  Garden  recently  com- 
missioned from  him  an  opera  for  the  1972  season. 

Birtwistle  is  one  of  about  fifteen  talented  British  composers  who 
chanced  to  be  born  in  the  early  and  mid-thirties.  He  began  clarinet 
studies  as  a  boy,  and  later  won  a  scholarship  to  the  Royal  Manchester 
Academy  of  Music.  Three  of  his  fellow-students  there  were  the  com- 
posers Alexander  Goehr  and  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  and  the  pianist  John 
Ogdon,  who  formed  with  Birtwistle  in  1953  the  'Manchester  New  Music 
Group'.  They  organized  performances  of  their  own  and  other  contem- 
porary music,  finally  bringing  it  south  to  London  three  years  later. 
Birtwistle  went  on  to  spend  two  years  in  an  Army  band,  then  studied 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London,  where  his  clarinet  teacher 
was  Reginald  Kell.  He  later  decided  to  abandon  a  possible  career  as 
a  clarinetist,  and  divided  his  time  between  teaching  at  preparatory 
schools  and  composition.  In  1966  he  was  awarded  a  Harkness  Interna- 
tional Fellowship,  which  allowed  him  to  spend  two  years  in  the  United 
States;  during  the  first  he  was  a  visiting  fellow  at  Princeton  University. 
Meanwhile  the  'Manchester  Group'  had  come  together  again,  and 
organized  in  1964  a  summer  music  school  at  Wardour  Castle  in  Dorset. 
Birtwistle  and  Maxwell  Davies  formed  more  recently  a  performing 
ensemble  called  'The  Pierrot  Players',  whose  chief  interest  lay  initially 
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in  the  theatrical  presentation  of  Schoenberg's  Pierrot  Lunaire,  and  'anal- 
ogous new  works  which  involve  a  theatrical  dimension'.  The  Players 
recently  gave  their  final  concert  with  Birtwistle  and  Maxwell  Davies  as 
directors;  the  latter  has  reassembled  the  group  under  the  name  'The 
Fires  of  London'.  Birtwistle,  who  is  now  teaching  at  Morley  College  in 
London,  is  presumably  devoting  the  rest  of  his  time  to  the  opera  for 
the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  which  is  to  be  called  'Kronia'. 

Birtwistle's  published  works  extend  back  about  thirteen  years.  Unlike 
his  contemporary  Richard  Rodney  Bennett,  whose  Second  Symphony 
was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  two  seasons  ago, 
he  is  not  a  prolific  composer.  Birtwistle  has  written  three  pieces  for 
orchestra,  about  twenty  for  instrumental  ensembles  of  differing  sizes, 
two  choral  pieces  and  three  'dramatic  works',  two  of  which  have  been 
specially  designed  for  performance  by  school  children.  His  first  opera 
Punch  and  Judy,  which  had  its  United  States  premiere  at  Minneapolis 
in  January  of  this  year,  was  finished  in  1967.  Mr  Birtwistle  has  written 
that  the  music  of  Tragoedia  'appears  practically  note  for  note  in  my 
Punch  and  Judy,  for  which  it  was  a  preliminary  study'. 

Tragoedia  was  written  on  a  commission  from  the  Melos  Ensemble,  one 
of  the  foremost  British  chamber  groups,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  com- 
poser Sir  Michael  Tippett  on  the  occasion  of  his  sixtieth  birthday.  The 
composer  has  kindly  provided  the  following  note  for  this  series  of 
performances: 

'The  work  is  intended  to  bridge  the  gap  between  "absolute  music"  and 
theatre  music.  It  contains  a  specific  drama,  but  this  drama  is  purely 
musical.  The  title  does  not  imply  "tragic"  in  the  nineteenth  century 
sense:  the  word  literally  means  "goat-dance",  and  the  work  is  concerned 
with  the  ritual  and  formal  aspects  of  Greek  tragedy  rather  than  with  the 
content  of  any  specific  play. 

'The  idea  is  present  in  the  work  on  various  levels.  The  instruments  are 
divided  into  three  groups:  wind  quintet,  harp  and  string  quartet.  The 
cello  and  horn,  being  the  "odd  men  out"  of  their  respective  groups, 
act  as  individual  opponents  within  the  conflict,  while  the  harp  acts 
as  linking  continuo.  The  instrumental  organization  is  not  a  reference  to 
Renaissance  antiphony:  it  is  simply  a  reflection  on  the  level  of  instru- 
mentation of  the  drama  which  is  also  expressed  in  the  form  of  the 
work.  The  essence  of  the  work's  structure  is  symmetry  —  more  spe- 
cifically, bilateral  symmetry  in  which  concentric  layers  are  grouped  out- 
ward from  a  static  central  pillar/ 

It  is  worth  adding  that  the  music  of  Tragoedia  is  tightly  structured,  the 
tightness  emphasized  by  the  titles  of  the  movements  (Prologue,  parodos, 
strophe  1,  antistrophe  1,  epeisodion,  strophe  2,  antistrophe  2,  exodos), 
which  imply  a  formality  similar  to  that  of  the  organization  of  classical 
Greek  tragedy.  Much  of  the  material  in  Parodos,  for  instance,  is  repeated 
note  for  note  in  Exodos,  while  there  is  a  recurrent  and  insistent  rhyth- 
mical figure  for  the  wind  quintet  which  is  repeated  at  various  points, 
reappearing  at  last  in  the  final  bars,  played  by  the  whole  group;  the 
woodwind  quartet  abandon  their  regular  instruments  and  perform  on 
claves  (round  sticks  of  wood  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  which  are 
beaten  lightly  together). 
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After  a  performance  of  Tragoedia  the  critic  of  the  London  Times  wrote: 
'Birtwistle's  Tragoedia  was  immediate  enough  in  impact  to  earn  cheers 
.  .  .  the  music  is  highly  charged  with  drama;  the  ancient  formal  sym- 
metry that  this  composer  values  so  much  is  brilliantly  enhanced  by 
vivid  and  daring  contrasts  of  tone  color  drawn  from  a  chamber  ensem- 
ble of  strings  and  wind/ 


JOSEPH   HAYDN 
Symphony  no.  97  in  C 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Austria,  on  March  31  1732;  he  died  in  Vienna  on 
May  31  1809.  He  composed  the  Symphony  no.  97  in  London  in  1792,  and  it  was 
first  performed  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  on  May  3  or  4  of  that  year.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  the  Symphony  on  October  10  1882; 
Georg  Henschel  conducted.  The  most  recent  series  of  performances  by  the 
Orchestra  was  conducted  in  November  and  December  1963  by  Richard  Burgin. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings.  There  is  a  part  for  solo  violin  in  the  trio. 

This  symphony  is  one  of  the  set  of  twelve  which  Haydn  wrote  for  and 
carried  to  the  Salomon  concerts  in  London,  thereby  crowning  with  his 
richest  and  most  daring  symphonies  a  record  of  achievement  already 
numerous  and  otherwise  prodigious. 

After  an  introduction  of  thirteen  measures,  the  theme,  in  lively  tempo, 
is  announced.  It  is  a  descending  flourish  on  the  elementary  chord,  a 
unison  forte  with  C  trumpets  and  horns.  The  second  subject,  inconspicu- 
ous by  contrast,  enters  with  a  sudden  piano,  in  the  strings.  The  working 
out  is  compact,  sinuous  in  a  shifting  chain  of  modulations;  the  close 
duly  proclamatory.  The  Adagio  (in  F  major)  is  built  on  a  simple  song  in 
falling  phrases,  first  set  forth  by  the  strings.  It  is  woven  into  triplets  by 
the  first  violins,  transformed  into  the  minor,  and  then  delivered  back 
into  the  major  in  a  longer  section  in  rippling  sixteenth  notes.  The 
Menuetto,  marked  allegretto,  is  a  lusty  tune  for  the  full  orchestra,  echoed 
by  short  notes  in  the  strings.  The  trio  is  a  straight  folk  song,  filling  the 
scene  with  a  deceptive  air  of  the  utmost  naivete.  The  finale  bears  out  the 
scheme  of  a  symphony  of  sudden  contrasts,  the  first  part  of  the  rondo 
theme  gently  playful,  its  closing  phrase  a  unison  descent,  forte.  In  devel- 
opment, the  hammered  insistence  of  this  phrase  becomes  convenient  for 
driving  home  new  keys.  There  are  playful  surprises,  sudden  explosions 
of  an  unrelated  note,  which,  before  a  contemporary  London  audience 
had  time  to  be  ruffled,  would  turn  out  to  be  justified  by  a  modulation. 
Such  bits  of  humor  surely  gave  hints  to  Beethoven. 

'No.  97/  according  to  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon  in  his  book  on  the  sym- 
phonies of  Haydn,  'is  the  last  in  a  long  and  interesting  series  of  trumpet 
symphonies  in  C  major  which  extends  back  to  the  earliest,  pre-Eisenstadt 
era  and  reappears  throughout  his  artistic  career.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
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say  that  no.  97  brilliantly  combines  all  the  finest  qualities  of  its  predeces- 
sors. .  .  .  The  first  movement  thunders  out  repeated  C's  and  G's  with  a 
ferocious,  Beethovenian  drive,  and  the  gorgeous  minuet,  with  its  flam- 
ing orchestral  color  and  crashing  timpani  part,  as  well  as  the  dashing 
virtuosity  of  the  finale  —  all  these  reflect  the  glory  of  Haydn's  first  English 
sojourn.  [Mr  Landon  points  to  the  similarity  of  the  'Jena'  Symphony,  once 
attributed  to  Beethoven,  which  he  says  'is  based  thematically,  structurally 
and  tonally  on  Haydn's  no.  97.  The  C  major  triad  of  the  first  movement 
in  no.  97  is  almost  exactly  reproduced  in  the  other  work,  and  all  four 
movements  show  that  Haydn's  symphony  was  the  model.  The  date  of 
the  "Jena"  Symphony,  which  was  discovered  by  Dr  Fritz  Stein  shortly 
before  World  War  One,  has  yet  to  be  established,  but  the  watermarks 
show  that  the  copy  in  Jena  was  made  in  Germany  rather  than  Austria.'] 
The  slow  movement  is  particularly  successful,  a  miraculous  fusion  of  wis- 
dom and  elegance.  In  it,  one  encounters  some  revealing  technical 
instructions,  such  as  sul  ponticello,  vlcino  al  ponticello,  naturale  which, 
with  its  many  crescendos  and  decrescendos,  again  substantiate  the  theory 
that  Haydn  was  now  forced  to  express  his  wishes  on  paper  rather  than 
orally,  at  rehearsals.  In  the  trio  of  the  minuet,  he  writes  over  the  last 
stanza  of  the  violin  part  an  indication  that  a  solo  violin  should  play 
simultaneously  with  the  tutti  violins  one  octave  higher:  in  8va  Salomon 
Solo  ma  piano;  and  this  exemplifies  the  character  of  the  "Salomon"  sym- 
phonies: inspiration  induced  by  favorable  conditions.' 

Haydn's  two  sojourns  in  London  were  mellow  episodes  of  friendly 
adulation  and  gratified  response  —  a  solace  of  increased  fame  (and 
profit)  in  his  declining  years.  There  is  a  fairly  complete  record  of  both 
visits,  related  by  C.  F.  Pohl  in  his  Haydn  und  Mozart  in  London,  with  the 
commentary  of  Haydn  himself,  found  in  his  dairy  and  surviving  letters. 

England,  which  had  done  its  homage  to  Handel  and  was  to  treat  Beeth- 
oven with   a  regard   no   less   honorable,  was  evidently  long  moved   to 
curious  interest  by  the  report  of  Haydn's  success  in  Vienna.   His  early 
symphonies  and  chamber  works  had  been  brought  forward  in  England. 
When    the    'Professional    Concerts'    were    founded    in    1783,    he    was 
approached   to  take   their  direction.   Gal  I  in  i   tried   to   obtain   an   opera 
from   him,  and  Johann   Peter  Salomon,  who  saw  in   the  acquisition   of 
Haydn  glory  for  the  cause  of  his  art  in  London,  and  a  sound  business 
venture   to   boot,   went   after   him   with    more    pertinacity.   Salomon,   a 
native  of  Bonn,  and  an   early  friend   of   Beethoven,   had   had   a   rather 
vivid  career.   He  had  been   concert  master  to   Prince   Henry  of  Prussia 
in  Berlin,  had  there  defended  Haydn's  music  against  more  conventional 
scores.  After  making  himself  known  by  concerts  in  Paris,  he  settled  in 
London  in  1781.  He  had  managerial  ambitions,  and  no  doubt  looked 
upon  Haydn  as  an  instrument  to  increase  the  prestige  of  his  concerts 
in  London,  in  opposition  to  the  'Professional  Concerts'  then  flourishing. 
Salomon  sent  a  publisher  by  the  name  of  Bland  in  1789  to  sound  him 
out.  Bland  obtained  the  copyright  of  several  compositions,  but  no  fur- 
ther commitment.  Haydn  was  no  doubt  loath  to  leave  his  Prince  and 
the  security  of  his   post  at   Esterhaz   in   Hungary   for  the   mirage   of  a 
strange  and  distant  land. 

When,  in  1790,  Salomon  heard  of  the  death  of  Prince  Nikolaus,  he 
took  the  first  post  chaise  to  Vienna.  Haydn  looked  up  from  his  work 
one    morning    to    behold    a    strange    visitor    who    said:    'My    name    is 
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Salomon.  I  have  come  from  London  to  fetch  you;  we  will  settle  terms 
tomorrow.'  Haydn  was  naturally  hesistant.  He  was  nominally  engaged 
to  Prince  Anton,  the  successor  of  Nikolaus,  and  although  he  was  little 
more  than  a  pensioner  to  his  new  patron,  who  was  no  music  lover, 
permission  would  nevertheless  have  to  be  obtained.  Haydn  was  in 
course  of  composing  a  piece  for  the  King  of  Naples,  who  was  then  in 
Vienna.  For  the  rest,  he  knew  nothing  of  travelling.  Close  upon  sixty, 
he  had  hardly  more  than  crossed  the  border  between  Austria  and 
Hungary  with  his  Prince.  The  objections  were  legitimate  enough,  but 
the  'terms'  of  Salomon,  when  proposed,  were  too  glittering  to  be  waved 
aside.  He  was  assured  300  pounds  for  an  opera,  300  for  six  symphonies 
and  200  more  for  their  copyright,  200  for  twenty  compositions  in  other 
forms,  200  more  was  guaranteed  from  a  benefit  concert.  Figures  like 
these  Haydn  had  never  known.  He  obtained  leave  of  absence  from 
Anton,  propitiated  Neapolitan  royalty  (not  without  difficulty),  and  set 
forth  by  coach  with  the  London  stranger  on  December  15.  A  fortnight 
passed  before  they  reached  the  Rhine,  via  Munich,  and  on  Christmas 
Day  they  found  themselves  in  Bonn,  where  they  were  much  feted,  the 
one  being  a  native  of  the  town,  and  well  connected,  the  other  being 
well  known  by  reputation  in  that  musical  center.  One  of  those  who 
looked  up  to  the  famous  Haydn  was  the  Court  Musician  in  the  electoral 
service,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  Since  he  was  the  an  obscure  young 
man  of  twenty,  his  existence  would  hardly  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  Haydn.  It  was  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  with  a  heavy  fain  falling, 
that  they  drove  into  Calais.  The  next  morning  they  sailed  out  upon 
the  channel  and  were  tossed  about  in  their  small  craft  by  'contrary 
winds',  not  reaching  port  at  Dover  until  nearly  ten  hours  had  passed. 
Haydn,  extremely  interested  in  his  first  experience  at  sea,  remained  on 
deck  through  the  entire  voyage.  He  admitted  in  his  diary  that  he  felt 
'a  little  frightened,  and  a  little  uncomfortable'  as  the  wind  increased, 
most  of  the  passengers  being  seasick  and  'looking  like  ghosts'. 

There  followed  in  London  a  continuous  round  of  invitations  by 
various  societies,  by  ambassadors,  the  nobility,  the  musically  eminent. 
He  wrote  that  he  dined  out  six  times  in  seven  days.  On  account  of  the 
'late  hour'  (six  o'clock)  of  dining  in  London,  he  resolved  to  decline 
further  invitations,  and  dine  with  Salomon  at  four,  likewise  keeping 
his  mornings  free  for  work.  Between  lessons,  rehearsals,  social  impor- 
tunities, he  must  have  found  it  hard  indeed  to  compose  the  music 
required  of  him.  He  wrote  early  in  1792:  'In  order  to  keep  my  word 
and  support  poor  Salomon,  I  must  be  the  victim,  and  work  incessantly. 
I  really  feel  it.  My  eyes  suffer  the  most.  My  mind  is  very  weary,  and  it 
is  only  the  help  of  God  that  will  supply  what  is  wanting  in  my  power. 
I  daily  pray  to  Him;  for  without  his  assistance  I  am  but  a  poor  crea- 
ture/ Despite  this  pious  sentiment,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  lack- 
ing a  new  manuscript  symphony  to  bless  the  occasion  of  his  degree  at 
Oxford  University,  he  brought  out  one  he  had  written  in  Paris  several 
years  before;  also  that,  setting  out  for  England  a  second  time,  he  had 
taken  care  to  anticipate  his  needs  by  writing  new  symphonies  in  Vienna. 
A  delay  in  the  first  of  Salomon's  subscription  concerts  (there  were  to 
be  twelve,  beginning  on  February  11  1791,  but  the  first  was  postponed 
until  March  11)  enabled  the  rival  series,  the  'Professional  Concerts',  to 
begin    far   in    advance    (February    7)    with    a    manuscript   symphony    of 
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Haydn.  Nevertheless,  the  first  Salomon  concert,  given  in  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  was  a  decided  success.  Salomon  took  his  place,  as 
'leader',  and  Haydn  presided  at  the  cembalo,  giving  cues  from  the  instru- 
ment according  to  the  custom  of  the  time.  There  were  no  more  than 
forty  musicians.  But  Burney  wrote  that  Haydn's  presence  seemed  to 
have  an  electrical  effect  on  orchestra  and  spectators;  he  never  remem- 
bered a  greater  demonstration  of  enthusiasm. 

The  manager  of  the  'Professional  Concerts',  unable  to  induce  Haydn 
to  desert  Salomon,  tried  to  start  a  musical  war,  London  fashion,  spread- 
ing the  report  that  Haydn  was  in  a  decline  of  old  age,  and  engaging 
the  youthful  Ignaz  Pleyel  to  lead  their  own  series.  As  it  happened, 
Pleyel  was  a  devoted  pupil  of  Haydn.  Their  relations  remained  cordial, 
and  each  performed  symphonies  of  the  other.  Another  series  of  concerts 
in  the  spring  of  1792,  at  the  tenth  of  which  the  Symphony  no.  97  was 
probably  first  performed,  further  increased  Haydn's  popularity,  and  the 
lessons  he  gave,  together  with  the  additional  receipts  from  the  benefit 
concert,  which  exceeded  expectations,  brought  Haydn  a  wealth  which 
he  was  to  double  on  his  second  visit. 

He  even  had  an  affair  of  the  heart.  Mrs  Schroeter,  whom  Pohl  refers 
to  as  Haydn's  'Herzensfreundin/  was  sixty  when  Haydn  knew  her  in 
London,  but  age  had  not  extinguished  the  fires  of  romance.  She  was 
the  widow  of  John  Samuel  Schroeter,  the  Queen's  music-master.  This 
lady  took  piano  lessons  from  Haydn,  received  the  inscription  of  three 
trios,  and  exchanged  tender  letters.  In  one  of  them  she  went  so  far  as 
to  say:  'Truly,  dearest,  no  tongue  can  express  the  gratitude  which  I 
feel  for  the  unbounded  delight  your  music  has  given  me.  .  .  .  You  are 
dearer  to  me  every  day  of  my  life/  Haydn  was  moved  to  reflection  in 
his  old  age.  Once  he  said  of  Mrs  Schroeter,  pointing  to  a  bundle  of 
her  letters:  'Those  are  from  an  English  widow  who  fell  in  love  with 
me.  She  was  a  very  attractive  woman  and  still  handsome,  though  over 
sixty;  and  had  I  been  free,  I  should  certainly  have  married  her'.  It  can 
be  doubted  whether  Haydn's  shrewish  wife  in  Vienna,  his  'Xantippe', 
as  he  referred  to  her,  would  have  been  much  concerned  about  an  Eng- 
lish romance.  She  knew  her  rights  and  would  have  been  ready  to  exact 
them.  She  wrote  to  London  asking  for  money  to  buy  a  house  which  had 
taken  her  fancy  and  in  which,  so  he  told  her  husband,  she  would  like 
to  spend  her  'widowhood'.  Haydn  declined  to  send  her  the  necessary 
funds,  but  himself  bought  the  house  when  he  returned  to  Vienna.  Sur- 
viving his  wife  by  nine  years,  he  lived  to  dwell  in  it  as  a  widower. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for  the  Friday-Saturday  series 
are  available  by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  subscription.  The  pro- 
grams are  mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  concerts.  Subscription 
prices  for  the  1970-1971  season  are  $12.50  (first  class  mail)  and  $10 
(third  class  mail).  Subscription  requests  should  be  addressed  to 
PROGRAM  OFFICE,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SYMPHONY 
HALL,  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115. 
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WE'RE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  to  put  up 

the  tree  in  Jack  Daniels  old  office.  When 
that's  done,  we  know  the  holidays  are  here. 
We  hope  your  plans  are  coming  along  too, 
and  that  you  have  a  very  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year. 
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6 
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BY  DROP 
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Which  stereo  hobbyist  areyou... 
the  listener  or  the  experimenter? 

Pioneer  caters  to  both. 


As  a  reader  of  this  magazine,  listening 
to  music  is  undoubtedly  one  of  your 
more  relaxing  hobbies.. In  which  case 
the  Pioneer  SA -900  Integrated  Ampli- 
fier and  TX-900  AM-FM  Tuner  are  for 
you.  Together,  they  produce  the  finest 
stereo  sound  reproduction.  And,  if 
you  want  to  go  one  step  further  into  the 
realm/of  stereo  experimentation,  this 
is  where  to  start.  : 

For  instance,  the  SA-900  permits 
you  to  operate  the  pre  and  main  ampli- 
fiers separately.  You  can  connect  an 
electronic  crossover  and  two  power 
amplifiers  for  3-channel  multi-amp 
stereo.  And  for  added  effect  you  can 
patch  in  a  reverb  amp.  The  possibili- 


ties are  limitless.  With  music  power  at 
145  watts  IHF  (50  -  50  watts  RMS,  at 
8  ohms,  both  channels  operating) 
there's  unbounded  power  to  spare. 
Harmonic  distortion  is  less  than 
0.08%.  Stepped  tone  controls  provide 
the  finest  precision  adjustments. 
As  High  Fidelity  (July  1970)  com- 
mented: ". . .  For  an  amplifier  as  good 
as  this  and  with  as  many  useful  fea- 
tures, you'd  expect  to  pay  consider- 
ably more  than  the  ($259  95) 
price  listed." 

The  TX-900  AM-FM  tuner  com- 
bines ideally  with  the  SA-900  ampli- 
fier. Using  three  FET's  and  two  RF 
stages  in  the  front  end  plus  two  crystal 


filters  and  four  IC  s  in  the  IF  <=ertion 
IHF  sensitivity  (1.7..V  ).  selectivity 
(65dB)  and  capture  ratio  (1  SdR)  are 
superb.  Tuning  is  precise  with  a  bright 
spot  indicator  and  twin  meters  A  vari- 
able muting  switch  accommodates 
weak  signals  while  suppressing  inter- 
channel  noise  $259.95 

See  and  hear  both  units  at  your 
local  Pioneer  dealer. 

Pioneer  Electronics  U.S.A.  Corp  . 
178  Commerce  Road.  Carlstadt, 
New  Jersey  07072 

Or)  RIO  MEIER 


West  Coast.  1335  W.  134th  St .  Gardena,  CalH.  90247  •  Canada:  S  H.  Parker  Co  .  67  Lesmill  Rd  .  Oon  Mills.  Ontario 


Request  a  Demonstration  at  Your  Franchisee!  Pioneer  Dealer 


AUDIO  LAB 

16  Eliot  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1645  Beacon  St.,  Waban,  Mass. 
215  Newburqh  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

MILO  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

3  Wolcott  Ave.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

817  Boyleston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

North  Shore  Shoo  Center,  Peabody,  Mass. 

SOUND  SPECIALISTS 

7  Wa'terfield  Road,  Winchester,  Mass. 
1  Post  Office  Ave.,  Andover,  Mass. 

STOP,  LOOK  &  LISTEN,  INC. 

18  Thoreau,  Concord,  Mass. 
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This  is  where  our 
Finance  Committee  meets, 
Mr  Hastings.  The  room  dates 
bach  to  1695.  It  was  part  of 
the  first  parish  house. 

\ 


Fascinating,  Mr  Turbott. 
Now,  uou  tell  me  gou're 
in  charge  of  the 
Church's  investments? 

/ 


Have  been  for  18  years- 
Since  before  I  retired 
from  the  bond 
business.  And,  if  I 
say  so,  we've  done  well. 
But... 


...but  things  have 
been  more  difficult 
the  last  gear  or  two? 


Uh-ges.  Our  expenses 
are  up.  Our  income  is 
down  And  I'm  afraid 
that  I'm  not...  well... 


...not  quite  as  much 
in  touch  with  the 
marhet  as  before 
you  retired. 


Er-why  I  suppose 
you  could  say  that.  Now, 
we're  in  some  sound 
common  stocks  and 
corpomie  bonds,  but  I 
wonder  if  uou  people 
could  just  boh  at 
our  portfolio... 


Certainly.  You  Know  we 
keep  up  to  date  on 
hundreds  of  issues 
so  we  can  advise  our 
charitable  trust  customers. 
We'd  be  glad  to  counsel 
you-or  assume  the 
direction  of  your 
investments. 


Mr  Hastings,  I  thinh  we  understand 
each  other.  Now  that  you're  one  of  us, 
I  don't  thinh  you'll  want  to  miss  our 
oak  beams  in  the  vestry. 

d  like  very 
much  to  see  them, 
/Mr  Turbott. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Wendell  Hastings  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Banks  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 109.,  Member  FDIC. 
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Does  your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
"annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closertohome,a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing—  now  — 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721.  (If  you'd 
ike  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL.) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  Contributors  (in  alphabetical  order)  for 
the  1969-1970  season.  It  will  be  continued  in  future  editions  of  the  pro- 
gram book. 

CONTRIBUTORS 


Mrs  William  C.  Abbe 

Mrs  George  E.  Abbot 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  H.  Abbott 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  D.  Abbott 

Mrs  A.  Howard  Abell 

Mrs  Joseph  J.  Abelson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Pennell  N.  Aborn 

Mrs  Herbert  Abrams 

Mrs  Daniel  Abramson 

Mrs  Alfred  A.  Adams 

Mr  and  Mrs  Karl  Adams  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Jack  Adelson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Herbert  Agoos 

Mr  Albert  T.  Aladjem 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  Alberts 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Alberty 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Alexander 

Mr  and  Mrs  Raymond  T.  Al lard 

Mrs  Charles  M.  Allen 

Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  G.  Allen 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  E.  Allen 

Mr  and  Mrs  Herman  L.  Allen 

Mrs  Richard  W.  Allen 

Hon  and  Mrs  W.  Lloyd  Allen 

Miss  Jane  Alley 

Mrs  William  Phelps  Allis 

Mrs  Oakes  I.  Ames 

Mrs  Theodore  G.  Ames 

Mr  Theodore  Anastos 

Mr  and  Mrs  Albert  E.  Anderson 

Mrs  E.  Ross  Anderson 

Miss  Marion  A.  Anderson 

Miss  Naomi  H.  Anderson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Dwight  H.  Andrews 

Mr  and  Mrs  Harold  Ansin 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  E.  Apthorp 

Miss  Lisa  A.  Arena 

Mr  Richard  Arisian 

Mrs  Albert  T.  Armitage 

Mrs  A.  C.  Armstrong 

Miss  Charlotte  Armstrong 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  B.  Arnold  Jr 

Mrs  Harold  Greene  Arnold 

Mr  and  Mrs  Horace  L.  Arnold 

Mr  and  Mrs  Leon  F.  Aronovitz 

Mrs  Virginia  Ashjian 

Mrs  Raymond  E.  Ashley 

Miss  Ethel  Atkins 

Mrs  John  B.  Atkinson 

Mrs  Edwin  S.  Avery 

Miss  Grazia  Avitabile 

Dr  and  Mrs  Francis  A.  Avola 

Mrs  C.  H.  Babbitt 

Mrs  Courtlandt  W.  Babcock 

Miss  Eleanor  Babikian 

Mrs  Paul  T.  Babson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Bradford  K.  Bachrach 

Mrs  Sidney  K.  Backus 

Dr  and  Mrs  Theodore  L.  Badger 

Mrs  Aaron  Bagg 

Mr  and  Mrs  Fred  C.  Bailey 

Mrs  Bart  W.  Baird 

Mr  George  S.  Baird 

Mr  and  Mrs  D.  James  Baker  Jr 

Mr  John  K.  Baker 

Mr  and  Mrs  Talbot  Baker 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Baker 

Miss  Katherine  C.  Balderston 


Mr  and  Mrs  James  T.  Baldwin 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Baldwin 

Professor  and  Mrs  Edward  Ballantine 

Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph  T.  Ballard 

Mrs  John  P.  Banjak 

Dr  and  Mrs  Stephen  M.  Bank 

Dr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  M.  Banks 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  A.  Banks 

Miss  Harriet  B.  Barbour 

Dr  and  Mrs  A.  Clifford  Barger 

Mr  and  Mrs  Andrew  Bark 

Dr  Donald  P.  Barker 

Miss  Eleanor  Barker 

Mrs  George  N    Barker 

Miss  Phyllis  F.  Barker 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  W.  Barkley 

Miss  Anahid  Barmakian 

Mrs  Joel  M.  Barnes 

Mrs  Winchester  Barnes 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Baron 

Miss  Mary-Margaret  H.  Barr 

Mrs  Marilyn  Barron 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  A.  Barron  III 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  W.  Bartlett 

Mr  George  Bartlett 

Mr  and  Mrs  Marshall  K.  Bartlett 

Mrs  Paul  Bartlett 

Dr  and  Mrs  Theodore  G.  Barton 

Mrs  John  Basbanes 

Mr  Maurice  D  Baseman 

Mrs  Perkins  Bass 

Mrs  Henry  B.  Batchelor 

Dr  and  Mrs  Frank  D.  Bates 

Mrs  Roy  Elliott  Bates 

Dr  George  E.  Battit 

Mrs  Walter  Bauer 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stanley  W.  Beal 

Miss  Ann  B.  Beale 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  S.  Beale 

Mr  and  Mrs  Delcie  D.  Bean  Jr 

Mrs  Lucien  W.  Beauchamp 

Miss  Dora  C.  Beckhard 

Mrs  Lawrence  Beebe 

Mrs  Constantine  A.  Belash 

Mr  and  Mrs  Franklyn  B.  Belcour 

Mr  and  Mrs  G.  D'Andelot  Belin 

Mr  and  Mrs  Nelson  Bell 

Mr  Herman  Belth 

Mrs  Laura  Benedict 

Mr  Clinton  W.  Bennett 

Mrs  George  E.  Benson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  A.  Berenson 

Miss  Catharine  Bergen 

Mr  and  Mrs  Kenneth  W.  Bergen 

Mr  Gerald  A.  Berlin 

Mrs  Anna  C.  Berman 

Dr  and  Mrs  Harris  A.  Berman 

Mrs  Louis  K.  Berman 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  I.  Berman 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  T.  Bernard 

Mrs  C.  Harold  Berry 

Mr  and  Mrs  Maurice  A.  Berry 

Dr  Yale  Berry 

Mr  and  Mrs  Jack  Bessel 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  E.  Biddle  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  Bieringer 

Mrs  Barry  Bigelow 

Mrs  C.  Willard  Bigelow 
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Mr  and  Mrs  D.  Hardwick  Bigelow 

Mrs  Elsie  H.  Billings 

Mrs  Horace  Binney 

Mrs  Adriel  U.  Bird 

Mrs  Harold  S.  Bird 

Mrs  Paul  W.  Bittinger 

Miss  Mildred  E.  Bixby 

Miss  Edith  C.  Black 

Mr  Peter  M.  Black 

Dr  and  Mrs  Robert  S.  Blacklow 

Mr  and  Mrs  Michael  H.  Blake 

Mr  and  Mrs  Harold  H.  Blanchard 

Dr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  Blesoff 

Mr  Charles  F.  Blevins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Zenas  R.  Bliss 

Dr  and  Mrs  Jack  Bloom 

Mrs  Robert  E.  Blum 

Dr  and  Mrs  Herrman  L.  Blumgart 

Miss  Jean  Boe 

Dr  Jan  Boeke 

Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  Bogin 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ernst  W.  Bogusch 

Mr  John  E.  Boit 

Mrs  Lynn  L.  Bollinger 

Mr  and  Mrs  Gardner  T.  Bolster 

Mr  Vincent  V.  R.  Booth 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  Borden 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  P.  Borland 

Mrs  Harold  Bornstein 

Mrs  Campbell  Bosson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  S.  Bothfeld 

Reverend  Clarence  R.  Boucher 

Mr  Philip  Bourne 

Mr  Charles  O.  Bouve 

Mrs  King  Bovingdon 

Mrs  John  W.  Bowden 

Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph  L.  Bower 

Mr  James  B.  Boyce  III 

Mrs  Kenneth  Taylor  Boyd 

Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  W.  Boyd 

Dr  Robert  Boyd 

Miss  Candace  Boyden 

Miss  Helen  Boyer 

Dr  Earl  F.  Bracker 

Mr  and  Mrs  Mark  W.  Bradford 

Mr  Lee  C.  Bradley  III 

Mrs  Daniel  Braude 

Mrs  Harry  B.  Braude 

Mrs  Robert  Claxton  Bray 

Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  B.  Breck 

Mr  and  Mrs  N.  Preston  Breed 

Mr  and  Mrs  Herbert  Bremner 

Mrs  Marshall  Brenizer 

Mr  Thomas  W.  Bresnahan 

Mrs  Basil  Brewer 

Mr  and  Mrs  Cyrus  Brewer 

Mr  Thomas  J.  Brewer 

Mrs  Carroll  H.  Brewster 

Mrs  Florence  M.  Brewster 

Mr  and  Mrs  Dwight  S.  Brigham 

Mrs  Lewis  A.  Brigham 

Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  Brody 

Mrs  John  Shaw  Broeksmit 

Dr  Edward  R.  Brooke 

Mrs  Frances  Brooks 

Mr  Harvey  Brooks 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  G.  Brooks 

Miss  Ruth  Brooks 

(continued  on  page  568) 
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JEWELERS 


\v.mhns  BV. 
Omeqa  •  Rolex 


HICHAM*  M-  WA,inc 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley   237-2730 


Silver  By: 

Tiffany  &  Co.  •  Georg    Jensen 

Kirk  ■  Tuttle 


ROGER  LUSSIERJNC. 

CUSTOM  FRAMING 


115  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 
(617)  536-0069 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cambridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


Chablis 


Ganc  ia 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

jives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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handwoven  area  rugs 


Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 
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scintillate  in  a  cocktail  dress 

simple  in  style,  extravagant  in  fabric! 

divide  and  conquer  in  a  pantsuit  of 

radiant  brocade,  clingy  crepe,  sumptuous  velvet! 

and  above  all  —  an  imperious  cape! 

fo  twin  o*t  yiantowi  ~     ~9 
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54 
Church  Street 
Harvard  Square 
Klrkland  7-4188' 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

-( PREP  SHOP> 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $10,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 
premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 

BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St.  •PROVIDENCE  /  10  Dorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 

SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  at  Shawmut, 
Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  both 
of  you  in  so  many  ways  -  from  setting 
up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing 
a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estate 
plan . . .  perhaps  improving  your  tax 
picture  at  the  same  time.  Shawmut: 
Could  be  music  to  your  ears. 
Call  our  Trust  Department  at 
742-4900,  Ext.  177 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston  f 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 

Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 
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CARL  NIELSEN 
Symphony  no.  5     op.  50 
Program  note  by  Klaus  G.  Roy 

Nielsen  was  born  in  N0rre-Lyndelse,  near  Odense,  on  the  Island  of  Fyn  (or 
Funen),  on  June  9  1865;  he  died  in  Copenhagen  on  October  3  1931.  He  com- 
pleted his  Fifth  symphony  at  Copenhagen  on  January  15  1922,  and  himself  con- 
ducted the  first  performance,  in  that  city,  a  week  later,  on  January  24.  The  next 
performance  took  place  in  Berlin,  and  in  1924  Nielsen  conducted  it  in  Stock- 
holm. Wilhelm  Furtwangler  led  it  at  Frankfurt  in  1927.  The  first  performance  in 
America  was  given  by  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Washington  on 
January  3  1951,  Erik  Tuxen  conducting.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was 
given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  6  1953;  Charles  Munch 
conducted.  The  most  recent  series  of  performances  by  the  Orchestra  was  con- 
ducted by  Sixten  Ehrling  in  March  1968. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  cym- 
bals, celesta  and  strings. 

The  score  is  edited  by  Erik  Tuxen  and  Emil  Telmanyi. 

THE  FIFTH  SYMPHONY 

The  history  of  music  is  not  a  set  of  facts  engraved  in  stone.  It  is  a  living, 
fluid,  changing  organism,  and  one  that  often  grows  in  unpredictable 
ways.  What  we  may  consider  a  'fact'  in  assessing  the  stature  of  a  man's 
work  may  turn  out  to  have  been  a  mirage;  and  without  detracting  in 
any  way  from  the  position  of  certain  masters,  light  may  suddenly  fail 
on  another  who  had  been  standing  in  the  shadow.  The  four  most  re- 
markable re-discoveries  of  the  last  few  decades  may  be  the  music  of 
Charles  Ives,  the  American  (1874-1954),  Leos  Janacek,  the  Czechoslovak 
(1854-1928),  Ferruccio  Busoni,  the  Italo-German  (1866-1924),  and  Carl 
Nielsen,  the  Dane  (1865-1931). 

The  position  of  these  men  is  far  from  permanent,  and  their  contribution 
yet  to  be  fully  understood.  The  orchestras  of  virtually  all  major  cities 
are  more  and  more  devoting  themselves  to  Nielsen's  music,  and  the 
centenary  of  his  birth  in  1965  was  the  occasion  for  many  performances. 
The  Fifth  symphony  was  the  first  work  of  his  to  be  performed  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf  introduced  the  Sinfonia 
semplice  (no.  6)  to  Symphony  audiences  in  1965,  and  the  Flute  con- 
certo in  1967;  Henry  Lewis  conducted  the  Orchestra's  first  perfor- 
mances of  the  Sinfonia  espansiva  (no.  3)  in  1969. 

Incredible  discrepancies  of  biography  and  reference  are  being  rectified; 
no  longer  will  it  be  possible,  as  was  done  in  a  fairly  recent  encyclo- 
pedia, to  award  eight  pages  of  space  to  Jean  Sibelius  and  eight  lines  to 
Carl  Nielsen.  While  the  careers  of  these  two  Scandinavian  masters  is 

Klaus  C.  Roy,  formerly  a  resident  of  Boston,  has  been  Director  of  Publi- 
cations and  Program  Book  Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  since  1958. 
A  graduate  in  music  of  Boston  University  and  Harvard  University,  he 
has  been  active  for  twenty  years  as  composer,  critic,  teacher,  librarian 
and  lecturer.  His  note  is  reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra. 
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roughly  parallel,  their  music  is  quite  different;  it  would  go  too  far  at 
this  point  to  demonstrate  this;  students  and  interested  listeners  may 
refer  to  David  Hall's  exceptionally  discerning  article  on  both  composers 
in  the  September  1965  issue  of  Hi  Fi/Stereo  Review. 

Of  Carl  Nielsen's  six  symphonies,  four  have  sub-titles.  The  First  of  1892- 
1894  is  merely  marked  'in  G  minor'.  The  Second  of  1902  is  called  'The 
four  temperaments'.  The  Third  of  1912  is  the  'Sinfonia  espansiva'.  The 
Fourth  of  1915-1916  is  called  'The  inextinguishable',  and  the  Sixth  of 
1925  is  named  'Sinfonia  semplice'.  It  is  strange,  in  a  way,  that  the  Fifth 
of  1922,  which  continues  and  artistically  intensifies  the  grim  war-time 
spirit  of  the  Fourth,  has  no  title;  Nielsen  may  well  have  felt  that  the 
emotional  intent  of  the  work  was  quite  vivid  enough.  In  the  comments 
by  Erik  Tuxen  printed  later  in  this  annotation,  the  'human'  implications 
of  the  music  are  clearly  outlined. 

For  the  Columbia  recording  of  the  Fifth  symphony  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  Leonard  Bernstein,  David  Johnson  wrote  an  excep- 
tionally valuable  descriptive  outline,  which  should  be  helpful  in  follow- 
ing the  musical  events  —  and  'events'  they  genuinely  are.  Some  addi- 
tional observations  are  given  in  brackets: 

'The  first  movement  is  in  two  sections.  It  begins  tempo  giusto  [the  'just' 
or  'right'  tempo!]  with  a  murmuring  ostinato  in  the  violas,  an  ostinato 
which  is  to  continue  for  some  one  hundred  bars.  A  wandering  theme 
is  outlined  by  a  duet  of  bassoons  and  taken  up  by  pairs  of  horns,  flutes 
and  clarinets.  A  second  theme,  of  a  similar  but  more  flowing  nature,  is 
played  by  the  strings.  [Striking  in  this  C  major  subject  is  the  occurrence 
of  the  tone  B  flat,  a  'blue  note'  that  intensifies  the  bolero  character  of 
the  music;  musicians  will  notice  how  this  is  still  further  emphasized  in 
this  context  by  the  use  of  the  tone  E  flat  at  the  second  crest  of  the 
melody.] 

'The  atmosphere  is  cool,  peaceful,  somehow  anticipatory.  A  staccato  re- 
peated-note figure  in  the  strings  interjects  a  sense  of  tension  and,  at  bar 
104,  the  protagonist  of  the  movement  enters:  the  snare  drum  [with  a 
severe  military  tattoo].  The  drum  is  destined  to  keep  up  its  grimly  ob- 
sessive rhythm  —  often  supported  by  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine  and 
timpani  —  for  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  mvement  .  .  .  War  rages; 
the  iron  fist  of  the  snare  drum  either  causes  the  other  instruments  to 
comply  (march-like  theme  in  the  strings  soon  after  the  drum  is  first 
heard)  or  to  tremble  in  terror  (repeated  triplet  figures  in  flutes  and 
violas);  several  times  the  tension  eases,  only  to  resume  more  fiercely. 
The  section  comes  to  a  close  with  high,  detached  D's  in  the  violins, 
like  the  muffled  whimpers  of  lost  souls. 

'The  second  section  of  the  first  movement  is  marked  adagio  non  troppo 
and  begins  with  a  beautiful  melody  in  the  "tenor"  of  the  orchestra 
(divided  violas,  cellos  and  bassoons,  with  the  quartet  of  horns  playing 
four  separate  parts);  as  the  upper  strings  take  this  up,  poignant  har- 
monic clashes  occur.  [Both  in  the  richness  of  the  scoring  and  the  ec- 
static hymning  of  the  tune,  there  is  an  exaltation  the  like  of  which  had 
not  been  heard  in  music  since  Bruckner  —  and  some  moments  in 
Mahler.]  The  song  comes  to  a  full-throated  close  and  then  begins  once 
more,  but  pairs  of  flutes  and  clarinets  suddenly  introduce  an  utterly 
foreign  melismatic  [ornamental]  figure  .  .  .  This  is  the  signal  for  a  new 
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outbreak  of  strife,  for  soon  the  side  drum  is  upon  us  again  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  figure  just  mentioned,  attempts  to  upset  the  flow  of 
the  adagio  melody.  At  one  point,  mid-way  through  the  section,  the 
drummer  is  required  to  invent  a  nine-bar  cadenza,  as  wild  as  possible, 
while  the  other  instruments  continue  to  play  the  music  "as  written". 
[This  may  be  one  of  the  early  examples  of  'aleatoric'  or  'chance'  music 
in  symphonic  repertoire,  though  Mahler  had  made  some  similar  indica- 
tions in  his  Third  symphony.]  But  this  fierce  grapeshot  is  unsuccessful; 
the  melody  continues,  and  finally  in  a  transfiguring  climax  worthy  of 
Richard  Strauss,  trumpets  and  horns  peal  out  the  theme,  easily  soaring 
over  the  angry  drum  rhythms  and  the  frantic  melismas  of  woodwinds 
and  strings.  [Throughout  that  entire  section  —  nothing  short  of  terrific 
in  the  extent  of  the  din  produced  —  the  sense  of  stratification,  of  three 
clashing  levels  proceeding  simultaneously,  is  conveyed  with  uncom- 
promising harshness  and  power.]  Although  the  drum  is  not  silenced 
until  the  last  measure  of  the  movement,  it  is  the  clarinet,  in  a  quiet 
cadenza,  that  has  the  final  word.  [Again,  this  is  a  Mahler-like  evoca- 
tion —  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  a  lonely  bird  above  the  ruins.] 

The  side  drum  and  all  other  percussion  instruments  except  timpani  are 
absent  from  the  second  movement/  Mr  Johnson  continues.  There  are 
a  number  of  tempo  changes  which  divide  the  movement  into  four  sec- 
tions, but  the  thematic  relations  among  these  sections  are  closer  than 
in  the  two  sections  of  the  first  movement.  A  vigorous  allegro,  with  two 
bracing,  athletic  themes  (followed  by  a  passage  startingly  reminiscent  of 
Brahms)  takes  up  the  "exposition".  [It  is  peculiar  that  the  movement 
begins  in  B  major,  and  ends  in  E  flat!].  Much  of  this  section  is  accom- 
panied by  a  driving  ostinato  in  eighth  notes,  such  as  one  finds  in  the 
later  Sibelius  symphonies;  the  section  comes  to  a  close  with  the  reap- 
pearance of  those  detached  high  D's  which  had  given  a  sense  of  help- 
less defeat  to  the  first  movement's  opening  section.  [But  here  their 
effect  is  still  sharpened  by  the  poly-tonal  context  —  echoes  in  seem- 
ingly unrelated  keys.] 

'Now  follows  a  prestos,  a  macabre,  fugal  witches'  sabbath  in  which  sev- 
eral themes  are  juxtaposed  in  masterly  fashion;  this  section  bears  some 
relationship  to  the  scherzo  of  an  orthodox  four-movement  symphony. 
[It  looks  back  to  such  high-tension  music  as  Beethoven's  Seventh  sym- 
phony, and  forward  to  the  finale  of  Bartok's  Concerto  for  orchestra.  Or 
is  it  a  demonic  version  of  the  Sorcerer's  apprentice  theme?]  At  the 
height  of  the  frenzy  the  dance  breaks  off  and  a  passage  for  flutes  leads 
to  the  third  section,  andante  un  poco  tranquillo.  Here  the  opening 
theme  of  the  movement  is  transformed  poignantly;  the  texture  remains 
contrapuntal  as  in  the  preceding  section  .  .  .  [And  again,  how  prophetic 
of  parallel  moments  in  the  later  Bartok!]  The  last  section,  allegro,  is  a 
recapitulation  of  the  first,  although  with  disturbing  elements  that  were 
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not  heard  in  the  opening  section,  including  the  already  mentioned 
melisma  from  the  first  movement.  The  coda,  however,  is  pure  plangent 
triumph.' 

The  story  is  told  that  when  Nielsen's  daughter  Irmelin  admitted  to 
being  troubled  by  some  dissonant  elements  in  this  symphony,  the  com- 
poser replied:  'Beauty  is  a  strange  thing.  Can't  you  see  it  is  beautiful  if 
I  draw  my  sword  and  strike  the  rock  —  hard  against  hard  —  so  that 
blue  sparks  fly?' 

Erik  Tuxen,  who  conducted  the  American  premiere  of  Nielsen's  Fifth 
symphony  in  1951,  then  provided  the  following  comments  on  the  work: 
This  symphony  is  a  perfect  example  of  Carl  Nielsen's  symphonic  art  at 
its  best.  It  consists  of  two  highly  contrasting  movements.  In  his  original 
score  the  composer  has  characterized  these  two  movements  as  expres- 
sions for  "the  dim,  latent  powers"  and  "the  patent  powers",  in  other 
words  it  is  the  vegetative  and  the  active  mode  of  life  which  are  here 
set  into  opposition  to  one  another  in  the  abstract  language  of  music. 

'The  spiritual  content  of  the  work  must  be  seen  against  the  background 
of  the  doubt,  anxiety  and  unrest  that  seized  the  minds  of  people  after 
the  First  World  War.  Through  its  entire  evolution,  from  a  quiet  simple 
interval  movement  to  the  most  violent  eruptions,  the  first  movement  is 
borne  by  a  peculiar  cosmic  notion  of  life.  One  perceives  a  gigantic  fight 
between  the  principles  of  good  and  evil,  the  latter  especially  being 
characterized  by  the  snarling  and  persistent  attempts  of  the  snare  drum 
to  disturb  and  tear  the  melodic  structure.  The  victory  of  light  over  the 
powers  of  darkness  heralded  already  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement 
is  completed  in  the  second,  with  its  manful  belief  in  will  and  vitality 
in  all  their  manifestations.' 

Several  observations  may  be  added  to  this  commentary  by  Mr  Tuxen. 
Conflict,  and  its  resolution,  are  the  particular  province  of  drama  — 
whether  musical  or  theatrical.  If  Nielsen  indeed  meant  to  symbolize  the 
forces  of  good  and  evil  locked  in  struggle,  one  might  also  take  them 
more  'abstractly'  as  the  symbols  of  right  and  wrong,  pleasant  and  un- 
pleasant, and  so  forth.  Or  one  could  regard  them  in  a  more  literal  way, 
as  the  continuing  opposition  of  peace  and  war.  The  composer's  par- 
ticular triumph  in  this  work,  one  might  say,  was  his  ability  to  present 
those  contrasts  not  only  in  alternation,  but  as  they  really  occur  in  life: 
simultaneously.  The  way  in  which  the  songful  'peace'  theme  is,  so  to 
speak,  'interfered'  with  by  the  obsessive  bolero  of  'fear'  (high  wood- 
winds) and  'war'  (the  snare  drum),  and  how  Nielsen  uses  the  power 
of  clashing  tonalities  and  'dissonant'  intervals  to  intensify  his  textures, 
is  something  that  in  Western  music  we  find  only  rarely:  in  the  music  of 
the  later  Mahler,  and  in  Charles  Ives  (recall,  for  example,  The  unan- 
swered question). 

It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  many  to  hear  such  music  emanating  from  the 
calm  and  verdant  country  of  Denmark.  But  as  one  looks  below  the  sur- 
face, one  discovers  that  such  artists  as  Hans  Christian  Andersen  were 
far  from  contented  —  either  in  their  work  or  their  lives.  (And  what  of 
those  other  Scandinavians  —  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Ingmar  Bergman,  and 
the  Dag  Hammarskjold  who  could  write  Markings?)  In  Andersen's 
stories,  as  in  Nielsen's  music,  there  is  often  something  demonic,  grim, 
frightening.  The  composer  himself  once  said  that  he  wanted  to  protest 
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against  the  typical  Danish  soft  smoothing-over:  1  want  stronger  rhy- 
thms and  more  advanced  harmony/  Thus  we  have  yet  another  element 
of  conflict:  that  of  the  artist  with  his  society,  the  necessary  rebellion 
of  the  creative  thinker  against  the  complacency  of  his  compatriots.  It 
is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  when  the  work  was  first  heard  in  Stock- 
holm, in  1924,  'people  fled  out  of  the  hall,  appalled  and  enraged  by 
the  dinning  side  drum  and  the  cacophonous  effects  in  the  first  move- 
ment'. Those  who  did  so,  of  course,  could  not  discover  the  overall 
spiritual  plan  of  the  work,  which  Nielsen's  biographer  Robert  Simpson 
has  summarized  as  'Man's  conflict,  in  which  his  progressive,  construc- 
tive instincts  are  at  war  with  other  elements  (also  human)  that  con- 
front him  with  indifference  or  downright  hostility.  Nielsen  found  he 
could  best  reflect  this  drama  in  a  two-movement  work,  the  first  move- 
ment to  contain  the  crux  of  the  conflict  itself,  and  the  second  to  be  a 
finale  that  would  rise  out  of  the  ashes  in  a  great  fount  of  regenerative 
energy.  Even  this  finale  is  not  to  be  free  of  difficulties,  but  it  is  to  prove 
irresistible  in  the  end/  Shall  man  prevail?  Nielsen  says  Yes. 

THE  COMPOSER  AND  HIS  MUSIC 

'The  intervals,  as  I  see  it,  are  the  elements  which  first  arouse  a  deeper 
interest  in  music  ...  a  melodic  third  as  a  gift  of  God,  a  fourth  as  an  experi- 
ence, and  a  fifth  as  the  supreme  bliss/ 

'People  are  confused  by  art  music,  which  may  be  both  overloaded  and 
overpowering.  They  are  at  a  loss  because  they  have  failed  to  grasp  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  music  —  intervals  that  are  pure,  clean,  firm  and  natural,  and  rhythms 
that  are  virile,  robust,  assured  and  organic/ 

CARL   NIELSEN 

Carl  Nielsen  was  born  of  peasant  stock  at  N0rre-Indelse  on  the  island 
of  Funen.  At  eighteen  he  entered  the  Copenhagen  Conservatory,  study- 
ing there  among  others  with  Niels  Gade.  After  some  years  of  travel,  he 
played  violin  in  the  Royal  Opera  Orchestra  there,  between  1889  and 
1905.  From  1908  to  1914  he  was  opera  conductor  at  the  Royal  Theatre, 
and  between  1915  and  1930  he  taught  at  the  Royal  Danish  Conserva- 
tory, whose  director  he  became  a  year  before  his  death  in  1931.  He  was 
married  to  a  noted  artist  in  her  own  right,  the  Danish  sculptress  Anne 
Marie  Brodersen. 

The  composer's  creative  life  began  early  and  simply,  with  rural  music- 
making;  it  soon  came  under  the  persuasive  influence  of  late  Danish  and 
German  romanticism,  the  music  of  Gade,  Hartmann,  Hornemann  and 
Svendsen,  of  Wagner  and  Brahms.  Especially  the  architectonic  logic  and 
classic  feeling  of  Brahms  remained  a  beacon  for  the  artist.  His  First 
symphony,  written  in  1892,  is  an  avowal  to  Brahms,  yet  a  clear  sign  of 
things  to  come,  an  indication  of  the  truly  symphonic  nature  of  the 
young  composer's  thinking.  From  then  on,  there  was  only  a  steady 
degree  of  maturation.  Five  more  symphonies  were  written  before  1925 
(with  the  Fifth  of  1922  perhaps  his  most  significant  work),  two  operas, 
concertos  for  violin,  flute,  and  clarinet,  choral  music,  chamber  and 
keyboard  music,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  songs. 

Though  Nielsen's  music  is  imbued  with  Danish  folksong  and  an  atmo- 
sphere loosely  called  'Nordic'  (though  essentially  quite  different  from 
that  of  Sibelius),  he  is  not  a  nationalistic  composer.  Perhaps  it  is  in  his 
output    that   we    can    find    the    clearest    instance    of    Alfred    Einstein's 
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eyebrow-raising  statement,  'originality  is  absence  of  style'.  Far  from 
utilizing,  as  did  Sibelius,  a  sharply  circumscribed  idiom,  Nielsen  appears 
to  be  embracing  virtually  the  entire  gamut  of  musical  speech  at  that 
time  available  to  him,  barring  twelve-tone  and  mechanistic  music.  Yet 
he  is  by  no  means  an  eclectic,  a  borrower,  a  compiler  of  other  men's 
ideas  and  methods;  what  seem  to  be  disparate  stylistic  trends  in  his 
music  are  held  together  and  made  convincing  by  the  extraordinary 
genuineness  and  vitality  of  each  musical  idea. 

Nielsen  brought  to  his  creativity  an  intellect  and  a  retentive  knowledge 
of  immense  scope,  and  a  concern  with  human  activity  and  human  as- 
pirations which  take  the  appeal  of  his  music  far  beyond  his  native 
boundaries.  It  is  not  possible  to  classify  him  as  a  'modernist'  or  as  an 
'old-fashioned'  composer.  Like  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  he  is  one  of 
the  very  few  composers  of  the  generation  that  was  in  its  prime  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  yet  continued  to  grow  and  make  the  twentieth  century 
its  own  —  to  become,  in  the  best  sense,  contemporary.  Nielsen  does  not 
extend  the  chromaticism  of  the  post-Wagnerian  school  (Mahler,  early 
Schoenberg);  his  closer  relationship  is  to  Brahms,  and,  surprisingly,  to  the 
structural  grandeur  and  polyphonic  integrity  of  Bruckner.  Though  a 
master  of  contrapuntal  technique,  he  never  adopts  the  methods  and 
purposes  of  Neo-Classicism  or  Neo-Medievalism  (Hindemith),  nor  the 
constant  and  amazing  search  for  self-renewal  (Stravinsky).  He  is  not, 
like  Bartok,  a  composer  who  finds  his  specific  language  through  folk- 
lore; nor  an  exponent  of  polytonality,  like  Milhaud,  of  harmonic  pi- 
quancy and  refinement,  like  Prokofiev.  He  controls  every  technical  device 
that  aids  in  his  individual  application  of  tonality.  If  he  leans  toward  a 
melodic  usage  that  is  diatonic  (based  on  our  Western  scales  and 
modes),  he  feels  no  diffidence  about  employing  the  most  sinuous  chro- 
maticism when  he  needs  it.  He  will  offer  us  shining  major  triads  and  at 
times  thoroughly  conventional  resolutions,  yet  he  can  throw  at  us  the 
most  hair-raisingly  dissonant  tone-combinations  —  whenever  they  serve 
the  emotional,  dramatic,  musical  meaning. 

The  most  basic  distinction  of  Nielsen's  music  is  perhaps  its  tonal 
deployment,  its  structural  power.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Dr  Robert  Simp- 
son's superb  study  of  the  composer's  music  (J.  M.  Dent,  London  1952) 
is  called  'Carl  Nielsen,  Symphonist'.  What  makes  Nielsen  a  symphonist 
first  and  foremost  is  his  control  of  great  tonal  masses,  which  he  directs 
as  would  a  field  commander.  Symphonic  organization  even  today  still 
depends  on  the  kind  of  forward  motion  that  is  founded  on  tonal  con- 
flict and  resolution,  on  the  counterposing  of  keys,  harmonic  meanings, 
deceptive  cadences,  relationships  of  massive  structures.  In  Nielsen's 
later  works,  everything  moves  with  an  unparalleled  fluidity,  proving  the 
lasting  validity  of  tonality  (as  do  virtually  all  the  other  great  modern 
masters  mentioned  earlier).  However  heavy  the  texture  may  become, 
one  never  suspects  it  of  having  flat  feet.  The  muscular  virility  of  the 
material,  always  polyphonically  handled  ('many-voiced'),  is  abetted  by 
a  sense  of  sonority  that  ranks  high;  everything  'sounds',  achieving  its 
purpose  as  aural  expression  first,  and  resulting  in  direct  and  meaningful 
communication. 

program  note  copyright  ©  1970  by  The  Cleveland  Orchestra 
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THE  ASSOCIATE  CONDUCTOR 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS,  who  is  the 
grandson  of  Boris  and  Bessie  Thomashefsky, 
founders  of  the  Yiddish  Theatre  in  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Hollywood  in 
1944.  Between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
seventeen  he  studied  piano  with  John 
Crown  and  Muriel  Kerr,  harpsichord  with 
Alice  Ehlers.  He  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Southern  California  with  advanced  stand- 
ing in  1962,  and  studied  with  Ingolf  Dahl 
and  John  Crown.  He  was  awarded  the 
Alumni  Prize  as  the  outstanding  student  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 


For  four  years  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  conductor  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra,  a  resident  company  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Music  Center.  At  the  Monday  Evening  concerts  he  was 
conductor  and  piano  soloist  during  this  time  in  performances,  many  of 
them  premieres,  by  contemporary  composers,  including  Igor  Stravinsky, 
Pierre  Boulez,  Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  Lukas  Foss  and  Ingolf  Dahl.  He 
has  been  pianist  in  the  classes  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  has  prepared 
the  orchestra  for  the  Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts.  During  the  1966 
Bayreuth  Festival  and  Ojai  Festival  the  following  year,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  was  assistant  conductor  to  Pierre  Boulez.  He  was  Conductor 
of  the  Ojai  Festival  in  the  summers  of  1968  and  1969. 


A  conducting  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  during 
1968,  he  conducted  the  premiere  of  Silverman's  Elephant  steps,  and  won 
the  Koussevitzky  Prize  in  conducting.  During  the  1968-1969  season  he 
conducted  youth  concerts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  ap- 
peared as  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Philharmonia.  He  returned 
to  Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1969  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  where  he  conducted  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
and  was  much  involved  in  the  musical  preparation  of  the  Center's 
production  of  Berg's  Wozzeck.  Appointed  Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  beginning  of  the  1969-1970  season, 
he  replaced  William  Steinberg  at  the  concerts  in  New  York  during  the 
fall  when  Mr  Steinberg  became  ill.  Subsequently  he  conducted  more 
than  thirty  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  concerts,  and  was  appointed 
Associate  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  Last 
May  he  made  his  London  debut  in  concerts  with  the  London  Symphony. 
During  the  summer  he  conducted  at  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  at  the 
Lincoln  Center  Festival  in  New  York,  as  well  as  at  Tanglewood.  Among 
Deutsche  Grammophon's  initial  release  of  albums  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony is  Mr  Thomas'  first  recording  with  the  Orchestra,  Three  places 
in  New  England  by  Charles  Ives,  and  Sun-treader  by  Carl  Ruggles.  He 
also  plays  the  piano  for  an  album  of  chamber  music  by  Debussy,  the 
first  record  made  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 


HAROLD  WRIGHT,  who  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  principal  clarinet  at  the 
beginning  of  this  season,  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  Wayne,  Pennsylvania.  He 
started  to  play  the  clarinet  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  later  studied  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  in  Philadelphia,  where  his  teacher 
was  Ralph  McLane.  He  played  with  the 
Houston  and  Dallas  Symphonies  before  his 
appointment  to  the  principal  clarinet  chair 
of  the  Washington  National  Symphony.  For 
five  years  he  took  part  in  the  Casals  Festivals,  and  played  at  the  Marl- 
boro Festival  for  eighteen.  In  past  years  he  has  made  many  recordings, 
including  albums  of  the  Brahms  sonatas,  Copland's  Sextet,  Mozart's 
Clarinet  quintet,  and,  with  Rudolf  Serkin  and  Benita  Valente,  Schubert's 
Shepherd  on  the  rock.  His  chamber  music  activities  have  included 
appearances  with  the  world's  leading  quartets,  the  Galimir,  Guarneri, 
Juilliard  and  Budapest  among  them.  He  has  toured  on  several  occa- 
sions to  Europe  and  South  America  both  with  the  National  Symphony 
and  the  Marlboro  Festival  players.  Harold  Wright  is  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has  already 
recorded  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  During  his  career  he  was  taught 
privately  and  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America  in  Washington.  His 
wife,  Ruth,  is  a  flutist,  and  they  have  two  children. 


WAYNE  RAPIER,  who  joined  the  oboe  sec- 
tion of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
this  season,  was  born  in  Tyler,  Texas.  He 
began  studying  the  oboe  as  a  boy  of 
twelve,  later  enrolling  at  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  in  Rochester.  He  then 
moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  studied 
privately  with  Marcel  Tabuteau.  For  three 
years  he  was  principal  oboe  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Band,  and  also  held  the 
principal's  chair  of  the  Kansas  City  Phil- 
harmonic and  the  Baltimore  Symphony  before  becoming  associate  first 
oboe  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  !n  1966  he  toured  to  many  parts 
of  the  world,  giving  recitals  and  playing  concertos;  he  was  soloist  with 
orchestras  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  in  Australia  and  in  Aukland,  New 
Zealand.  Other  foreign  tours  Wayne  Rapier  has  made  have  been  with 
the  Philadelphia  Woodwind  Quintet  and  the  Philadelphia  String  Quar- 
tet. He  has  also  done  extensive  chamber  music  and  concertante  work 
with  Donald  Peck,  principal  flute  of  the  Chicago  Symphony.  As  a 
teacher,  Wayne  Rapier  has  been  on  the  faculties  of  Oberlin  (where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Oberlin  Woodwind  Quintet),  of  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  in  Baltimore  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy. 
He  has  made  a  solo  record  for  the  Coronet  label,  which  includes  works 
by  Goossens,  Piston,  Saint-Saens  and  Telemann.  He  flies  planes  as  a 
hobby  and  to  date  has  put  in  more  than  400  hours  of  flying  time. 
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DAVID  OHANIAN,  a  new  member  of  the 
horn  section  of  the  Orchestra,  was  born 
in  Westport,  Connecticut.  He  comes  from 
a  musical  family:  his  father  is  a  violinist, 
his  mother  a  pianist  and  organist.  He 
started  to  play  the  horn  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, and  two  years  later  began  performing 
with  the  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Sym- 
phonies. In  1961  he  was  awarded  a  Lili 
Boulanger  scholarship,  and  spent  that  sum- 
mer at  Fontainebleau,  where  he  studied 
horn  with  Paul  Dumont  and  Jean  Devemy,  theory  and  harmony  with 
Nadia  Boulanger.  While  he  was  at  Fontainebleau  he  gave  a  performance 
of  Brahms'  Horn  trio,  his  parents  taking  the  violin  and  piano  parts.  The 
following  year  David  Ohanian  won  an  Aetna  Life  scholarship  of  $1000, 
which  also  led  to  his  first  appearance  on  television.  In  the  summer  of 
1963  he  studied  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  where  he  was  to  return 
for  the  two  following  years,  winning  in  1964  the  Rosenwald  prize.  He 
enrolled  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  also  in  1963  and  was  gradu- 
ated with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  applied  horn.  During  his  years  in 
Boston  David  Ohanian  has  been  principal  horn  of  the  Boston  Phil- 
harmonia  and  the  Cambridge  Festival  Orchestras,  and  a  member  of  the 
Cambridge  Brass  Quintet  and  the  Philharmonia  Woodwind  Quintet.  He 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Musica  Viva  Ensemble,  which  has 
recorded  on  the  Monitor  label. 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SPACE  AND  RATES  IN 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S  PRO- 
GRAMS CALL  CARL  GOOSE  AT  MEDIAREP  CENTER 
INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE   (617)  482-5233 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
\S  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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art  that  goes  beyond  speech'  '^y 


Boston  Herald 


'  ...  an   excellent  concert 
miracle/ 


Conductor  Manusevitch   has  wrought  near- 
Boston  Globe 


The  CCSO  can  surely  be  ranked  among  the  best  groups  of  its  kind  in  the 
country/  Christian  Science  Monitor 

CHAMBER  ENSEMBLE  OF  THE 
CAMBRIDGE  CIVIC  SYMPHONY 

VICTOR  MANUSEVITCH     Music  Director 


CORELLI 
PERGOLESI 

JS  BACH 
SCARLATTI 


DEBUSSY 
SCHOENBERG 


SANDERS  THEATRE,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
This  Sunday,  December  6  1970,  at  8.30  pm 

Concerto  grosso  in  D     op.  6  no.  1 
Concertino  no.  4  in  F  minor 

Harpsichord  concerto  in  G  minor 

Sonata  in  C  minor 

Sonata  in  E  major  'Les  adieux' 

IRMA  ROGELL     harpsichord 

2  movements  from  the  String  Quartet  in  G  minor 

Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte  (Lord  Byron)  op.  41b 
CHALYCE  BROWN     reciter 
LUISE  VOSGERCHIAN     piano 


first  Boston  area  performance  of  the  orchestral  version 

Tickets:  $3,  $2.50,  $2,  $1.50 

Available  at  MIT  Student  Union,  at  door,  the  Harvard  Coop 


conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 


ART/ASIA 

CONTEMPORARY 
JAPANESE  GRAPHICS 

Now  on  view  at  Symphony  Hall 

By  appointment  only. 
891-4737  or  332-8134 
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Scarpa 

If  it's  award-winning  and  Italian,  it's  Scarpa. 
Scarpa,  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Saarinen,  Wegne-r, 
Eames.  All  the  great  names  in  contemporary  de- 
sign get  along  very  well  together  on  two  floors  at 
116  Harvard  Street,  Brookline.  (617)  566-8400. 

Contemporary  Interiors 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABUSHED   1871 


Value 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

Wor  Proof 


CALL   426-5050 


51  MELCHER  ST.,  BOSTON 


T.O. 


CO. 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


polcarfs 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


-HIGHEST  INTEREST- 
ANYWHERE  H™ED 

CHOICE   OF    SAVINGS   CERTIFICATES 


2-10  ytars 
$1,000  minimum 


5 


*\       %  Regular 


^ 


Savings 


52 


1-2  ytars 
$1,000  minimum 


5 


annual  rate 

$100,000 

minimum 

1-3  ytars 


<*       JUL   90  Day  Notice 

S     '"    Passbook  Account 


No  Notica  Rtquirtd  after  tha  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:  347  WASHINGTON  STREET  -  PHONE  CO  5-7020 


PLAN  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied   in  a  few  minutes 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  are  clearly 
marked. 


HUNTINGTON    AVCNue     COKKIOOK 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.  W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


"Basic  reference 
material  for  the  rest 
of  this  century/' 

—New  Republic 

Harvard 
Dictionary 

Of  Music 

■  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  ■  Willi  Ape 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  —  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


,•'■■••'■-•'•  gggffig: 


urn  u  u  miiir.1 


©£Fte  Otolites 


a 


THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 


KEnmore  6-1952 
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RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 
CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by 

PETER  USTINOV 

ALBUM  ONE 

BEETHOVEN 
Serenade  in  D  op,  25 

BRAHMS 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

CARTER 
Woodwind  quintet 

COPLAND 
Vitebsk 

FINE 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

MOZART 

Flute  quartet  in  D    K.  285 


ALBUM  TWO 

BRAHMS 

Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

COLGRASS 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

HAIEFF 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

MOZART 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K,  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 
in  E  flat  K.  452 

POULENC 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

SCHUBERT 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

VILLA-LOBOS 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no,  6  for  fluta  and 

bassoon 


LMBZ7D 
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iter  symphony 


lie  sophisticated  saloon  from  the  Victorian  era. 
iijoy  your  favorite  libation,  while  Gladys  Toupin 
jnderly  tickles  the  ivories.  Nightly. 

j:  Boston's  most  convenient  meeting  place 

THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St 

H;xt  time  you  are  coming  to 
rlnphony,  dine  at  Delmonico's  .  .  . 
li'll  park  your  car  and  give  you  a 
lie  to  Symphony  Hall  in  our 
'•8  Rolls  Royce  or  London  Taxi.) 


T  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  IMPORTERS  •  NEW  YORK,  N.Y 
i    ISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND  •  BLENDED  86  PROOF 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 


OLD  WORLD 

ELEGANCE  RECAPTURED 

IN  A  GRACIOUS  REST  HOME 

AND  RETIREMENT  FACILITY 

GARDNER  PIEDCE IHOUSE 

333  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

617/266-3300 

Please  join  us  for  tea  any  afternoon. 


ANOTHER  RETIREMENT  FACILITY 
BY  LONCWOOD  MANAGEMENT,  INC 
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Dr  Samuel  M.  Brooks 

Mrs  Alexander  T.  Brown 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  D.  Brown 

Mrs  Daniel  C.  Brown 

Mrs  Donald  L.  Brown 

Dr  and  Mrs  Gordon  S.  Brown 

Mr  Irving  Brown 

Mrs  J.  Wiilcox  Brown 

Mrs  LaRue  Brown 

Mrs  Marjorie  A.  Brown 

Miss  Mary  Loomis  Brown 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Bruce 

Mr  Bertram  F.  Brummer 

Mrs  John  W.  Bryant 

Mr  Mark  Buchbinder 

Miss  Ella  N.  Buck 

Mr  Mark  Budd 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  P.  Buell 

Miss  Dorothy  J.  Bugbee 

Mrs  Roger  L.  Bull 

Mrs  C.  Rodgers  Burgin 

Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  Burkat 

Mrs  Roger  M.  Burke  Sr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Arthur  Burkhard 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  M.  Burnes 

Mr  Francis  H.  Burr 

Mrs  Freeland  H.  Burrell 

Mrs  Robert  P.  Burroughs 

Mr  Maurice  Burstein 

Mrs  Morgan  Butler 

Mr  Richard  A.  Butler  Jr 

Dr  and  Mrs  Douglas  E.  Butman 

Mrs  Stedman  Buttrick  Jr 

Dr  and  Mrs  Randolph  K.  Byers 

Mrs  Francis  H.  Cabot 

Mrs  Andrew  P.  Cahners 

Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  Cahners 

Mrs  John  E.  Cain 

Mr  and  Mrs  A.  Woodbury  Calder  Jr 

Mr  John  W.  Calkins 

Mrs  John  J.  Canavan  Sr 

Mrs  John  Cancian 

Dr  and  Mrs  Bradford  Cannon 

Mr  William  Cantor 

Dr  and  Mrs  Gerald  Caplan 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  A.  Caredis 

Mr  and  Mrs  W.  Peter  Carey 

Mr  Roger  D.  Carlson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Alan  G.  Carr 

Carroll  Shoe  Company 

Mrs  Henry  G.  Carroll 

Mr  and  Mrs  H.  Adams  Carter 

Dr  and  Mrs  James  R.  Carter  Jr 

Mrs  John  H.  Carter 

Mrs  Fred  S.  Carver 

Miss  Carlotta  Casey 

Mrs  Harry  E.  Cash 

Mr  Charles  F.  Cashman 

Mrs  Joseph  W.  Cassidy 

Dr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  Castleman 

Mrs  Henry  F.  Cate  Jr 

Mrs  Allison  G.  Catheron 

Dr  Brian  Catlin 

Mrs  Daniel  Catlin 

Mrs  Richard  B.  Cattell 

Mrs  Philip  Caughey 

Mr  Kenneth  F.  Cerny 

Mrs  Jonathan  Chace 

Mrs  Clifford  Chadwick 

Miss  Doris  H.  Chadwick 

Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  Chalfen 

Mrs  Langdon  W.  Chandler 

Reverend  Lawrence  J.  Chane 

Mr  Hugh  M.  Chapin 

Colonel  and  Mrs  Robert  Chaplin 

Mrs  Arthur  I.  Charron 


Mr  and  Mrs  George  W.  Chase 

Mrs  Charles  W.  Chatfield 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  D.  Chellis 

Mrs  Hyman  Cherenson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  Cherkassky 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  Chernack 

Mrs  Aaron  P.  Cheskis 

Miss  Shirley  Chessler 

Dr  and  Mrs  Aram  V.  Chobanian 

Chopin  Club  of  Providence 

Mrs  Kenneth  Christophe 

Lt  and  Mrs  Bruce  Chudacoff 

Mrs  Winthrop  Churchill 

Mrs  Putnam  Cilley 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lawrence  L.  Clampitt 

Mr  and  Mrs  Roger  T.  Clapp 

Miss  Ethel  Damon  Clark 

Mr  Frederic  S.  Clark  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Jack  Clark 

Mrs  Lewis  H.  Clark 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lincoln  Clark 

Mrs  Theodore  Clark 

Mrs  William  O.  Clark 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  D.  Clifford 

Mr  and  Mrs  Russell  S.  Clymer 

Mrs  Charles  Kane  Cobb 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  C.  Cobb  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  C.  Cobb 

Dr  and  Mrs  Gilbert  M.  Cogan 

Miss  Eleanor  Cogswell 

Mr  and  Mrs  Abner  Cohan 

Mr  and  Mrs  Harold  Cohen 

Dr  Joseph  L.  Cohen 

Mr  and  Mrs  Maxwell  A.  Cohen 

Dr  and  Mrs  M.  Michael  Cohen 

Mr  and  Mrs  Saul  B.  Cohen 

Dr  Saul  G.  Cohen 

Mr  Zvi  Cohen 

Mrs  Ann  Cohn 

Mr  and  Mrs  Haskell  Cohn 

Mr  Martin  Cohn 

Mr  Roberts.  Coit 

Miss  Marian  Colburn 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  T.  Colburn 

Mr  and  Mrs  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Mrs  Richard  B.  Cole 

Mrs  Alfred  V.  Coleman 

Miss  Constance  Coleman 

Mr  Joseph  A.  Coletti 

Miss  Mabel  H.  Colgate 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  F.  Colt 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  P.  Conklin 

Mrs  Sidney  S.  Conrad 

Mr  John  Conroy 

Mr  Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs  Parker  Converse 

Mrs  Arthur  F.  Cook  Jr 

Miss  Gretchen  Cook 

Mr  and  Mrs  Wallace  C.  Cook 

Mrs  Charles  A.  Coolidge  Jr 

Mrs  Hamilton  Coolidge 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  T.  Coolidge 

Mrs  Nathaniel  S.  Coolidge 

Miss  Rosamond  Coolidge 

Dr  and  Mrs  Bradley  E.  Copeland 

Mr  and  Mrs  Saul  J.  Copellman 

Mr  Edward  J.  Corcoran 

Mr  Barry  F.  Corn 

Mrs  Ward  I.  Cornell 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  G.  Cornish 

Dr  and  Mrs  Maurice  E.  Costin 

Mrs  Philip  W.  Cottrell 

Mrs  Daniel  Coven 

Mrs  Joseph  Cowan 

Mrs  Andrew  H.  Cox 

Miss  Laura  Cox 
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Mr  and  Mrs  James  W.  Craig 

Mrs  G.  Frank  Cram 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Crane 

Mrs  Seth  T.  Crawford 

Mrs  W.  H.  L.  Crawford 

Mr  and  Mrs  Albert  M.  Creighton  Jr 

Dr  and  Mrs  Augustus  T.  Crocker 

Mr  J.  F.  Crocker 

Mrs  Phyllis  J.  Crolius 

Mrs  Arthur  P.  Crosby 

Mrs  Gould  Morgan  Crosby 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  H.  Cross 

Mrs  James  E.  Cross 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  Cross 

Mrs  Bronson  Crothers 

Mrs  Donald  Crowell 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  S.  C.  Cummings 

Dr  and  Mrs  J.  A.  Curran 

Dr  and  Mrs  James  H.  Currens 

Miss  Barbara  Currier 

Mrs  Richard  Cary  Curtis 

Mr  Stephen  Curtis 

Miss  Alice  L.  Cushing 

Mrs  Winthrop  J.  Cushing 

Miss  Elizabeth  Cushman 

Mrs  John  Cushman 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Cushman 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  A.  Cushman 

Mr  and  Mrs  Moses  Cutler 

Mr  and  Mrs  Roger  W.  Cutler  Jr 

Mrs  William  W.  Cutler  Jr 

Mrs  Edward  L.  Cutter 

Mrs  John  Cutter 

Mrs  Watson  Grant  Cutter 

Dr  and  Mrs  Morgan  Cutts 

Miss  Mary  Daboll 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  W.  Dacey 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  F.  Daley 

Mrs  Joseph  L.  Daly 

Mr  and  Mrs  Roger  C.  Damon 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  W.  Dana 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  D.  Dana 

Mr  John  L.  Danforth 

Mr  and  Mrs  Nicholas  W.  Danforth 

Mrs  Carl  F.  Danner 

Mrs  Emanuel  Dannett 

Mrs  Johanna  Danziger 

Mr  and  Mrs  Emmanuel  P.  Daskalakis 

Mr  and  Mrs  Wilbur  B.  Davenport  Jr 

Mrs  Luise  David 

Mrs  Edward  Kirk  Davis 

Miss  Glenda  F.  Davis 

Mr  and  Mrs  Harold  T.  Davis 

Mrs  John  F.  Davis 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lawrence  Davis 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lincoln  Davis  Jr 

Mrs  Archibald  T.  Davison 

Mrs  Freeman  I.  Davison  Jr 

Mrs  Robert  H.  Davison 

Mr  and  Mrs  Zalman  O.  Davlin 

Dr  C.  Robert  Dean 

Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  Dean 

Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  Deane 

Mrs  Clifford  Debaun 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  C.  Dehmel 

Mrs  Helen  S.  Demaree 

Dr  and  Mrs  Francis  De  Marneffe 

Mrs  Roger  Derby 

Mr  and  Mrs  Haig  Der  Manuelian 

Mrs  Thomas  Derr 

Miss  Louise  Desaulniers 

Mrs  Louis  C.  Dethlefs 

Dr  and  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Devaney 

Mrs  Bradley  Dewey 

Mr  Henry  B.  Dewey 

Dr  Peter  B.  Dews 


Dr  and  Mrs  Vernon  S.  Dick 

Dr  and  Mrs  G.  Richard  Dickersin 

Mrs  William  R.  Dickinson  Jr 

Mrs  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III 

Miss  Clara  S.  Dillon 

Mr  and  Mrs  Dominic  Di  Maggio 

Mr  A.  Neil  Dimasi 

Mrs  William  H.  Dimick 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lee  Dimond 

Dr  and  Mrs  Joseph  F.  Dingman 

Mr  and  Mrs  Gerald  P.  Dinneen 

Mrs  John  Dinsmoor 

Miss  Janneke  Disbrow 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mrs  Colyar  P.  Dodson 

Mrs  Paul  Dodson 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  A.  Doherty 

Mrs  Harold  Dolby 

Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  P.  Donaldson 

Mrs  Gordon  A.  Donaldson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  L  Donaldson 

Mr  Philip  Donham 

Mrs  Barbara  P.  Donnell 

Mrs  Alfred  F.  Donovan  Sr. 

Miss  Catharine-Mary  Donovan 

Miss  Lillian  Dorion 

Mr  James  Dorsey 

Dr  and  Mrs  David  C.  Dow 

Mr  and  Mrs  G.  Lincoln  Dow  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Sterling  Dow 

Mr  and  Mrs  Alvah  C.  Drake 

Mr  William  W.  Drake  Jr 

Mrs  Lois  Dreiman 

Mrs  Jesse  A.  Drew 

Mrs  William  R.  Driver  Jr 

Mrs  Theodore  F.  Drury 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  W.  Dubs 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  S.  Duesenberry 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  C.  Dumas 

Miss  Natalie  Dunham 

MrsW.  W.  Dunnell  Jr 

Miss  Jeannie  U.  Dupee 

Mr  and  Mrs  Earnest  B.  Dustan 

Mrs  Paul  Dustin 

Miss  Frances  H.  Dwight 

Miss  Laura  E.  Dwight 

Miss  Margaret  Dwight 

Mrs  M.  Fletcher  Eades 

Mrs  Ruth  A.  Eager 

Mrs  Marcy  Eager 

Mrs  Edward  W.  Eames 

Mrs  Charles  East 

Mrs  Melville  Eastham 

Miss  Helen  Eastman 

Mrs  Roger  K.  Eastman 

Mrs  Charles  C.  Eaton  Jr 

Mrs  Louis  F.  Eaton  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  S.  Edward  Eaton  Jr 

Miss  Genevieve  Ebbert 

Dr  and  Mrs  Robert  H.  Ebert 

Mr  and  Mrs  Allerton  Eddy 

Miss  Ruth  N.  Eddy 

Dr  and  Mrs  Richard  A.  Edelstein 

Mrs  Lawrence  Edmands 

Mr  Lawrence  D.  Edsall 

Mr  William  S.  Edsall 

Mrs  Arthur  Edwards 

Miss  Esther  P.  Edwards 

Mrs  James  Edwards 

Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  Eiseman 

Dr  and  Mrs  Arnold  Eisendorfer 

Mr  Daniel  Eisler 

Dr  and  Mrs  L.  L.  Eldredge  Jr 

Mr  Hiam  S.  Eliachar 

Dr  Martha  M.  Eliot 

Miss  Mary  C.  Eliot 


Mrs  A.  Benbow  Elliman 

Mrs  Alexander  Ellis  Jr 

Dr  and  Mrs  Laurence  B.  Ellis 

Mrs  Marjorie  H.  Ellis 

Mrs  William  Elliston 

Mrs  Victor  Elsas 

Mrs  Alcott  F.  Elwell 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ray  A.  Ely 

Mrs  Richard  S.  Emmett  Jr 

Mrs  A.  Bradlee  Emmons 

Mrs  Gardner  G.  Emmons 

Mrs  Robert  W.  Emmons  Jr 

Mr  William  Endicott 

Dr  and  Mrs  Albert  C.  England 

Mr  and  Mrs  Clifford  W.  England 

Mrs  Arthur  Epstein 

Mrs  Myer  Epstein 

Dr  and  Mrs  Franco  Erculei 

Mrs  Henry  A.  Erhard 

Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph  A.  Erickson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Martin  L.  Ernst 

Mr  Willis  M.  Ertman 

Mrs  Robert  Gilpin  Ervin 

Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  J.  Evans 

Mrs  Norman  H.  Evans 

Mrs  Romeyn  Everdell 

Miss  Deborah  T.  Fahnestock 

Mr  Benjamin  A.  Fairbank 

Mrs  Hoxie  N.  Fairchild 

Mrs  Phillip  F.  Faneuil 

Mr  and  Mrs  Sidney  Farber 

Mrs  Eliot  Farley 

Mrs  Leon  B.  Farley 

Miss  Alice  H.  Farnham 

Mr  and  Mrs  Sherman  B.  Farnham 

Miss  Grace  G.  Farrell 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  M.  Faulkner 

Dr  and  Mrs  Aaron  Feder 

Mrs  Olga  Fedorovsky 

Miss  Catherine  Fehrer 

Mr  and  Mrs  Archibald  Feinberg 

Mr  Harry  M.  Feinberg 

Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph  E.  Fellows  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  L.  Fenn 

Mr  John  L.  Fenton 

Dr  and  Mrs  B.  Dan  Ferguson 

Dr  Charles  F.  Ferguson 

Mrs  Fred  C.  Fernald 

Mrs  Dana  H.  Ferrin 

Dr  and  Mrs  Ronald  M.  Ferry 

Mr  Gaffneyjon  Feskoe 

The  Fidjit  Foundation 

Dr  and  Mrs  Melvin  D.  Field 

Mrs  Erlund  Field 

Mrs  W.  Arnold  Finck 

L.  Fine  and  Co  Inc 

Dr  and  Mrs  Nathan  H.  Fink 

Dr  Richard  M.  Finkel 

Mr  John  G.  Finneran 

Mrs  Edmund  F.  Finnerty 

Mr  and  Mrs  Everett  J.  Firth 

Dr  and  Mrs  Josef  E.  Fischer 

Mrs  Leon  H.  Fischman 

Miss  Emily  Fish 

The  Misses  Erna  Fisher 

and  Edith  V.  Garrett 

Mr  Richard  T.  Fisher 

Mr  Arthur  M.  Fitts  III 

Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  P.  Flagg 

Miss  Casimir  E.  Flaherty 

Mrs  Walter  Flaherty 

Mrs  CarJyle  G.  Flake 

Mrs  Arthur  J.  Flamm 

Miss  Ottilie  Fleckenstein 

Mrs  Donald  B.  Fleming 

Mr  and  Mrs  Simon  W.  Floss 


Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  E.  Foley 

Mrs  Kern  E.  Folkers 

Miss  Virginia  Fooks 

Mrs  George  Foote 

Mrs  I.  Garrett  Forbes 

Mrs  James  W.  Forgie 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  L.  Foskett 

Mrs  George  A.  Foster 

Mrs  Reginald  Foster  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Franklin  H.  Fox 

Mrs  John  B.  Fox 

Mrs  Lawrence  E.  Fox 

Miss  Minnie  B.  Fox 

Mrs  Robert  Stanton  Fox 

Mrs  Edward  L.  Francis 

Mr  and  Mrs  Irving  Frankel 

Dr  William  Franklin 

Mrs  Harry  Franks 

Mr  and  Mrs  Arthur  H.  Freedber^ 

Mr  Hiram  Freedman 

Mrs  H.  Gordon  Freeman 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  E.  Freeman 

Dr  David  G.  Freiman 

Miss  Helen  C.  French 

Mr  Stephen  Friedlaender 

Dr  and  Mrs  Orrie  M.  Friedman 

Mrs  Hazel  Thorpe  Fritz 

Miss  Norma  Frizelle 

Mr  and  Mrs  Frank  G.  Froerer 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  C.  Fuller 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  W.  Fuller 

Mrs  William  E.  Fuller 

Miss  Alice  E.  Fulton 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Funk 

Miss  Eldora  Louise  Gagnon 

Mrs  P.  Stokes  Gaither 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  M.  Gallant 

Mr  and  Mrs  Peter  Gamage 

Mrs  Arnold  L.  Ganley 

Mrs  Thomas  B.  Gannett 

Mr  Joseph  Gannon 

Mrs  M.  Gans 

Mr  Stanley  S.  Ganz 

Mr  and  Mrs  Alfred  Garber 

Miss  Olive  P.  Garde 

Miss  Margaret  Gardner 

Mr  Arnold  Garrison 

Miss  Edith  M.  Gartland 

Mrs  John  E.  Gary 

Miss  Constance  L.  Gates 

Mrs  David  E.  Gates 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  S.  Gates 

Mrs  Clyde  Gay 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Gay 

Miss  Dorothy  H.  Gaylord 

Mr  Albert  Gayzagian 

Mrs  William  Gedritis 

Judge  and  Mrs  James  Gehrig 

Miss  Emma  R.  Gehring 

Miss  Irene  S.  Gerber 

Miss  Katherine  M.  Gericks 

Mrs  Joe  Warren  Gerrity 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  Gesmer 

Mr  and  Mrs  Victor  S.  Gettner 

Mrs  Donald  Gibbs 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  W.  Gibson 

Mrs  Chandler  Gifford  Jr 

Miss  Rosamond  Gifford 

Dr  James  J.  Gilbert 

Mrs  Samuel  Gilbert 

Miss  Sara  Gilbert 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  J.  Gildea 

Miss  Dorothy  Giles 

Mr  and  Mrs  H.  Derrick  Giles 

Mrs  A.  Victor  Gilfoy 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


Friday  afternoon  December  11  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  12  1970  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


JOSEPH   KALICHSTEIN     piano 


SCHULLER 
TOCH 
CHOPIN 
WAGNER 


Museum  piece 

Symphony  no.  2 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  F  minor     op.  21 

Prelude  to  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg" 


William  Steinberg,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
returns  next  week  to  conduct  the  world  premiere  of  a  new  piece  by 
Gunther  Schuller.  Commissioned  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  cele- 
bration of  its  centennial  year,  the  work  combines  the  regular  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra  with  a  group  of  medieval  and  renaissance 
instruments,  including  recorders,  crumhorns,  shawms,  viols,  cornetti, 
sackbut,  lute,  harpsichord  and  regal. 

The  young  soloist  in  Chopin's  Piano  concerto  no.  2  will  be  Joseph 
Kalichstein,  who  won  last  year  the  coveted  Leventritt  Award. 


Friday  afternoon  December  18  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  19  1970  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

MOZART  Symphony  no.  36  in  C     K.  425  'Linz'* 

MAHLER  Symphony  no.  7 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY  A  SERIES 


Thursday  evening  January  21  1971 


ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


MOZART 
STRAVINSKY 


Serenade  no.  9  in  D     K.  320  'Posthorn' 
Petrushka  (1911  version)* 


Thursday  evening  February  25  1971 


BERNARD  HAITINK     conductor 


MOZART 

RAVEL 

STRAUSS 


Serenade  no.  6  in  D     K.  239  'Serenata  notturna' 
Suite  from  'Ma  mere  I'oye'* 
Ein  Heldenleben     op.  40* 


Thursday  evening  March  25  1971 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


MOZART 
MAHLER 


Symphony  no.  36  in  C     K.  425  'Linz" 
Symphony  no.  7 


programs  subject  to  change 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


SANDERS  THEATRE  SERIES 

presented  by  the  Harvard  University  Department  of  Music  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


3  SUNDAYS  AT  4  pm 


December  13 

ROSSINI 

PISTON 

SCHUBERT 


A  quartet  for  strings 

Quintet  for  horn  and  woodwinds  (1956) 

Octet  for  strings  and  winds  in  F     D.  803 


January  24 

with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano 
BRAHMS 


VARESE 
MENDELSSOHN 


Trio  for  clarinet,  cello  and  piano  in 
A  minor     op.  114 

Octandre     (1924) 

Piano  trio  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  49 


February  14 

with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano 


MOZART 

RIEGGER 

RAVEL 

STRAVINSKY 


Piano  quartet  in  E  flat     K.  493 

Concerto  for  piano  and  woodwinds     op.  53 

Introduction  and  allegro  for  harp,  flute,  clarinet 
and  string  quartet 

L'histoire  du  soldat 


Subscriptions  for  the  three-concert  series: 

$4  $7  $10 

Subscriptions  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office. 
Individual  tickets  for  each  concert  will  be  available  at  the  door 
of  Sanders  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA  RECORDS 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 

IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


RUTH   SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES  —  REPERTOIRE 
June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 


GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  —  PIANO 
Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.  Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma  Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336  27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 


RUTH   POLLEN   GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •   in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


MINNIE 

WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall           1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.               Tel:  232-2430 

LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 
Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


46  The  Fenway 


KE  6-0726 
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Music  reviews  in 
The  Boston  Globe. 


*8m 


The  Boston  Globe  puts  it  all  together. 


1970-71  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

k  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


FRI.  EVE.  DEC.  4 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


RUDOLF  SERKIN 


%  \ 


World  Famous  Pianist^  %  %  I  ft 
BEETHOVEN  SONATA,  RECITAL 


E  Flat  Major,  Op.  27,  No.  1 
A  Flat  Major,  Op.  26 


G  Major,  Op.  31,  No.  1 
A  Flat,  Op.  110 


Tickets: 


►o, 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


SAT.  EVE.  DEC.  5  •  JORDAN  HALL 

CARLOS  MONTOYA 

The  Great  Flamenco  Guitarist 
SUN.  DEC.  6  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

VIKTOR  TRETYAKOV 

Brilliant  Soviet  Violinist 

First  Prize  Winner  1966  Tchaikowsky  Competition 

Brahms,  Sonata  No.  1  in  G  Major,  Op.  78;  Schubert,  Sonata  in  A  Major,  Op.  162; 
Prokofieff,  Five  Melodies,  Op.  35;  Chausson,  Poeme,  Op.  25;  Saint-Saens,  Intro- 
duction and  Rondo  Capriccioso,  Op.  28. 


COMING  SYMPHONY  HALL  EVENTS 

SAT.  EVE.,  JAN.  16:  JOSE  GRECO  SPANISH  DANCE  COMPANY 

SUN.  AFT.,  JAN.  17:  ANDRES  SEGOVIA 

SUN.  AFT.  &  EVE.,  JAN.  24:  SIBERIAN  SINGERS  AND  DANCERS  FROM  OMSK 

(Company  of  100  —  first  time  in  U.  S.) 


BALDWIN 

is  the  piano 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

has  chosen  for  himself. 


Baldwin  is  the  Official  Piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
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FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY- SATURDAY  10 
TUESDAY  A  5 


1970-1971 
NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 


STRADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 
JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ALLEN  G.  BARRY 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 
HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 


SIDNEY   STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


HARRY  J.   KRAUT 

Associate   Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 

MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1970  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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a  split  decision 

Dress  or  pant?  The  best  of  both! 
Black  Arnel®  triacetate  jumpsuit 
...sheathed  with  colorful  floral 
overskirt-split  to  the  empire 
bodice.  Misses.  $1 30 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTtR  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 

BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM  Vice-Chair  man 
LEONARD  KAPLAN  Secretary 


VERNON  ALDEN 
MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
GARDNER  L.  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MR^  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEV,:,'  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDINJR 


STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 


VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 

The  Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Marylou  Speaker 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Hironaka  Sugie* 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 
Joel  Moerschel 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 
exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 
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000 

personal  trust 
services 

Are  "the  usual"  trust  services  what  you  really  want . .  .  for  yourself 
.  .  .  for  your  family? 

Many  banks  have  departments  that  can  give  you  the  usual  trust  services. 
But  we've  been  specializing  in  the  business  of  trusts  for  nearly  a 
century.  Now,  to  add  even  greater  scope,  we're  a  major  component  of 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC.'s  national  organization  devoted  to  the 
imaginative  management  of  capital.  With  investment  counsel  affiliates 
around  the  country  ...  an  economic  consulting  group  headed  by  Pierre 
Rinfret,  advisor  to  government  and  industry  ...  a  management 
consulting  group  with  international  capabilities.  Few,  if  any,  trust 
companies  can  offer  this  range  of  supporting  capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or  write 
John  B.  Harriman,  Vice  President. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7760 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES  •  TRUST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES  •  INVESTMENT  RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT     CONSULTING 
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NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 


Friday  afternoon  December  11  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  12  1970  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  December  15  1970  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


SCHULLER 


Museum  piece 

Rustic  shimmerings 

A  play  of  sonorities  (duets  and  trios) 

Serenades 

Canzon  da  sonar 


SUZANNE  CLEVERDON     regal 
RICHARD  COOK     cornetto 
RAY  CUTLER     sackbut 
SUSAN  GILLESPIE     viola  da  gamba 

DAVID  HART     alto  crumhorn,  tenor  crumhom,  lute,  drum 
ADRIENNE  HARTZELL     viola  da  gamba 
NANCY  JOYCE     soprano,  alto  and  tenor  recorders,  alto 
crumhorn,  renaissance  bass  flute 

GISELA  KRAUSE     sopranino,  soprano  and  alto  recorders 
PHILIP  LONG     bass  crumhorn,  bass  shawm,  triangle 
RAYMOND  MASE     cornetto 
HENRY  MOLLICONE     harpsichord 

KENNETH   ROTH     soprano  and  alto  shawm,  bass  racket, 
sopranino  recorder 

ROBERT  PAUL  SULLIVAN     lute 

ELIZABETH  STOLL     viola  da  gamba 

HENRY  TERVO     soprano  and  alto  shawm,  alto  crumhorn 


world  premiere 

in  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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TOCH 


Symphony  no.  2     op.  73 

Allegro  fanatico  (like  an  incantation; 
Very  light,  skimming,  shadowy 
Adagio 
Allegro 


intermission 


CHOPIN 


Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  F  minor     op. 21 

Maestoso 
Larghetto 
Allegro  vivace 

JOSEPH  KAUCHSTEIN 


WAGNER 


Prelude  to  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg' 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  4  o'clock;  Saturday's  and  Tuesday's  about 
10.30 

Joseph  Kalichstein  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


Many  of  the  old  instruments  played  in  the  performance  of 
Museum  piece  belong  to  the  Leslie  Lindsey  Mason  Collection 
of  Early  Musical  Instruments  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
They  are  used  by  kind  permission  of  the  Museum. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241   ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


J  he  ^Afoude  of  \oJviauta   ^jri 

Si 


%nce 


1858 


93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED     1858 
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[1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON; 

SUBSIDIARY    NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP  ; 

AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


'My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 
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step  into 
Converse. 


This  past  year  more 

collegiate,  Olympic  and 

professional  athletes  wore  Converse  than  any 

other  make.  So  why  shouldn't  your  whole 

family  be  just  as  well  set  for  whatever  games 

they  play. 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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Hay  it 
witlv 


Delicate,   medium  dry, 
slightly    crackling 
Avelar    Rose'. 
From    Portugal, 
of  course.. 
Completely  charming,  f 


v/$e  J/vi/sseau  J/oi/se  ofjBos/on 


Imported  for  you  by 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Company. 

Somerville,  Mass. 


you'll  brighten  fall  evenings 

In  this  kaleidoscope   of  pattern  and 
color.  Choose  shocking  pink  or  Bristol 
blue      predominating.      Sizes      8-18 
$56.00. 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

.ORCHESTRA, 

J 


RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

RICHARD  GOODE    guest  artist 

ALBUM  THREE 

BRAHMS 

Piano  trio  in  B     op.  8 

DAHL 

Duettino  concertante  for  flute 
and  percussion 

MARTINU 
Nonet 

POULENC 
Sextet 

SCHUBERT 
'Trout'  quintet 

WEBERN 
Concerto     op.  24 


DU(BZ/D 


"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


So  said  a  college  musk:  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-POST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

MuBnn  $c  JUamltn 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 
81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 
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furniture 
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The  reason  why 
worry  kills  more  people 
than  work  is  that  more 
people  worry  than  work. 

Robert  Frost  wrote  these  words.  We  know 
them  well. 

We're  in  the  worry  business.  We  do  the 
worrying  for  people,  so  that  they  may  work  or  play 
fulltime  at  what  they  work  or  play  at  best.  What  we 
worry  about  most  is  managing  your  money,  either  as 
your  investment  counselor  or  Trustee. 

If  what  worries  you  is  money  management, 
please  come  see  us  at  One  Federal  Street.  We  can 
introduce  you  to  an  investment  or  trust  officer  who 
will  be  happy  to  worry  for  you,  with  you,  or  about  you. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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II 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


itiiittlliiitii 


S3rmphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. He  designed  and  built  the  interior. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story  ?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


LS  Life  Insurance 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


imported 

brocade 

for  the 

holidays 


The  pantsuit  goes  dramatic 

anytime  after-dark,  perfect 

for  holiday  parties  .  .  . 

made  in  Hong  Kong  especially 

for  Jordan  Marsh,  done  in  lustrous 

rayon  brocade  in  glowing 

copper  tone,  sizes  8  to  18. 

55.00 

SECOND   FLOOR  —  MAIN   STORE 
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Boston  -  Framingham  -  Peabody  -  Braintree  -  Burlington 
Bedford,  N.  H.  -  So.  Portland,  Me.  -  Warwick,  R.  I. 


GUNTHER  SCHULLER 

Museum  piece 

Program  note  by  the  composer 

Schuller  was  born  in  New  York  on  November  22  1925.  He  completed  Museum 
piece  last  month.  The  work  was  commissioned  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  in  celebration  of  its  centennial  year. 

The  group  of  renaissance  instruments  includes  2  sopranino  recorders,  2  soprano 
recorders,  2  alto  recorders,  tenor  recorder,  renaissance  bass  flute;  2  soprano 
shawms,  2  alto  shawms,  bass  shawm  (the  shawm  was  the  European  precursor  of 
the  oboe);  3  alto  crumhorns,  tenor  crumhorn,  bass  crumhorn  (the  crumhom, 
another  early  member  of  the  oboe  family,  has  its  reed  covered  by  a  pierced  cap, 
so  that  its  sound  is  as  unchangeable  as  that  of  an  organ  reed);  bass  racket 
(another  member  of  the  oboe  family,  the  racket  is  a  short,  thick  cylinder  of 
wood  pierced  lengthways  by  ten  cylindrical  channels  connected  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous tube);  2  cornetti  (wooden  instruments  with  cup-shaped  mouthpieces); 
sackbut  (the  ancestor  of  the  trombone);  3  viole  da  gamba;  2  lutes;  harpsichord; 
regal   (a  portable  reed  organ);  triangle  and  drum. 

The  instruments  of  the  symphony  orchestra  required  are  2  flutes,  piccolo,  alto 
flute,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  3  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, 2  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine,  snare  drum, 
harp,  celeste,  piano  and  strings. 

Museum  piece  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  long-time  desire  to  compose  a 
work  which  would  juxtapose  the  sonorities  and  special  qualities  of  Ren- 
aissance instruments  with  the  instruments  of  the  modern  symphony 
orchestra.  I  thought  it  particularly  apt  to  write  such  a  work  on  this  occa- 
sion, since  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  owns  a  fine  collection  of 
old  instruments  —  some  of  which  are  being  used  in  these  performances 
—  and  further,  it  would  enable  three  of  Boston's  most  venerable  institu- 
tions to  collaborate  on  this  project:  the  Museum  through  its  commis- 
sioning of  the  work  and  permitting  the  use  of  its  old  instruments,  the 
Boston  Symphony  for  supplying  the  'modern  orchestra',  the  New  England 
Conservatory  for  supplying  the  fifteen  soloists,  all  members  of  the 
Conservatory's  Collegium  Musicum  (Director:  Daniel  Pinkham). 

The  piece  is  in  four  movements.  In  the  first  of  these,  Rustic  shimmerings, 
a  very  light,  transparent,  shimmering  background  in  solo  instruments  of 
the  orchestra  sets  off  the  one-by-one  entrance  of  the  Renaissance  instru- 
ments: soprano  and  alto  recorders,  soprano  shawm,  alto  and  bass  crum- 
horns, cornetto  and  sackbut.  This  initial  flurry  of  sound  leads  to  a  sus- 
tained section  in  which  three  gambas  and  the  regal  (a  small  Renaissance 
reed  organ)  provide  a  'pedal  point'  accompaniment  for  a  recorder 
cadenza.  A  chatty  Allegro  for  the  full  solo  ensemble  forms  the  main 
body  of  the  movement,  ending  quietly  with  a  lyric  Renaissance  bass 
flute  solo,  accompanied  sparsely  by  lute  and  harpsichord. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  second  movement  is  a  lively  Scherzo  titled  A 
play  of  sonorities  (duets  and  trios).  As  this  title  implies,  various  duet 
and  trio  combinations  are  played  against  each  other,  with  a  particular 
emphasis  on  alternating  the  'ancient'  and  'modern'  counterparts.  Thus, 
two  flutes  are  juxtaposed  with  two  recorders,  two  oboes  with  two 
shawms,  two  bassoons  with  bass  shawm  and  a  bass  racket  (an  ancestor 
of  the  modern  bassoon),  two  clarinets  with  two  crumhorns.  The  three 
old  'brass'  instruments  —  two  cornetts  and  sackbut  (N.B.  the  cornetts 
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are  not  really  brass  instruments,  but  made  of  wood)  —  are  contrasted 
with  their  modern  brass  counterparts.  Various  ideas  used  on  one  set  of 
pairs  return  in  other  instrumental  pairings,  slightly  varied,  until  towards 
the  end  full  Renaissance  ensemble  is  involved. 

In  the  third  movement,  the  title  Serenades  refers  to  the  separate  sere- 
nade-like musics  which  are  played,  at  times  simultaneously,  by  three 
small  sub-groupings  of  the  total  solo  ensemble.  One  plays  on  stage  and 
consists  of  alto  shawm  accompanied  by  gamba,  lute,  regal  and  harpsi- 
chord. A  second  ensemble,  located  offstage  on  the  left,  comprises  alto 
recorder  with  lute  and  gamba.  The  third  'band'  (off-stage  right)  consists 
of  cornetto,  sackbut,  (and  later,  alto  crumhorn)  and  percussion.  The 
three  groups  play  quite  different  kinds  of  music,  ranging  from  the  melan- 
choly statements  of  the  on-stage  group  to  the  jaunty  dance  patterns 
of  the  cornett-sackbut  ensemble.  The  orchestra,  used  very  sparingly, 
provides  various  links  between  these  loosely  co-ordinated  solo  groups. 
At  one  point  the  off-stage  group  on  the  right  quotes  an  excerpt  from 
-Johannes  Cesaris'  ballade  Bonte  Bialte  (ca.  1420),  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  early  fifteenth  century  three-part  polyphony,  boldly  antici- 
pating the  tonal  harmony  of  much  later  periods. 

Movement  four  provides  a  stately  finale  to  the  work.  Cast  in  very  broad 
lines,  the  basic  mood  is  interrupted  only  once  by  a  multiple  cadenza  for 
all  the  keyboard  and  plucked  instruments  of  both  'orchestras'. 

P.S.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  'old'  instruments  used  in 
Museum  piece  are  not  all  strictly  speaking  'Renaissance'  instruments. 
Some  are  of  later  vintage  and  are  more  correctly  identified  with  the 
Baroque  period.  Without  wishing  to  get  into  long  musicological  argu- 
ments over  the  precise  definition  of  terms,  I  have  in  these  notes  referred 
to  the  solo  instruments  as  Renaissance  instruments  —  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  things  terminologically  a  little  less  cluttered  than  they  already  are. 

Gunther  Schuller,  Artistic  Director  of  Tanglewood,  was  inaugurated  as 
the  ninth  president  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  on 
November  16  1967.  He  was  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  music  — 
his  father  was  a  violinist  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  —  and 
at  the  age  of  twelve  began  himself  to  perform  actively,  joining  the  St 
Thomas  Choir  School  as  a  boy  soprano,  and  starting  the  study  of  compo- 
sition, flute,  and,  later,  french  horn. 

He  started  composing  two  years  later,  when  he  wrote  his  First  symphony; 
he  developed  so  rapidly  in  his  study  of  the  french  horn  that  in  1942, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  offered  a  professional  position  with  the 
Ballet  Theatre  Orchestra.  At  seventeen,  he  became  solo  french  horn 
with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  and  the  following  year  performed  his 
own  Horn  concerto  with  the  orchestra  directed  by  Eugene  Goosens. 
By  the  time  he  was  nineteen  he  had  accepted  a  position  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Orchestra.  His  Symphony  for  brass  and  percussion, 
written  in  1949,  received  its  first  public  performance  under  the  direction 
of  Leon  Barzin  and  was  later  performed  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  the  direction  of  Dimitri  Mitropoulos.  In  1959,  Gunther  Schuller 
resigned  his  position  as  solo  horn  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orches- 
tra in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  creative  work. 
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He  has  received  commissions  from  many  of  the  major  orchestras  in  this 
country:  Gala  music,  written  for  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony;  Spectra,  commissioned  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic; 
Seven  studies  on  themes  of  Paul  Klee,  commissioned  by  a  Ford  Foun- 
dation grant  for  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  com- 
missioned to  write  a  ballet  for  the  New  York  City  Ballet  which  was 
choreographed  by  George  Balanchine.  Major  European  orchestras  have 
also  commissioned  works:  the  opera  The  Visitation  was  commissioned 
by  the  Hamburg  State  Opera  Company.  This  work  was  given  its  first 
American  production  by  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Company  in  1967, 
and  has  been  presented  since  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York, 
and  in  other  cities  in  Europe  and  America.  His  String  quartet  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  for  the  University  of  Illinois; 
Music  for  brass  quintet  by  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation; 
Double  quintet  for  woodwinds  and  brass  by  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  The  sacred  cantata  —  Psalm  XCVIII,  written  on  commission 
from  the  American  Guild  of  Organists,  received  its  first  performance  at 
the  Guild's  annual  convention  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  June  1966  and 
was  heard  in  Boston  in  December  1967  in  a  concert  at  Symphony  Hall, 
performed  by  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus.  One  of  Schuller's 
more  recent  works,  Triplum,  was  commissioned  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  for  its  125th  Anniversary  celebrations  and  was  recorded 
by  the  Orchestra  with  Leonard  Bernstein  conducting.  In  honor  of  its 
60th  Anniversary,  the  Junior  League  of  Boston  announced  the  com- 
missioning of  a  children's  opera  to  be  written  by  Gunther  Schuller. 
The  opera,  which  was  performed  for  the  first  time  by  the  Opera  Com- 
pany of  Boston  on  May  8  of  this  year,  is  set  to  a  libretto  by  John 
Updike,  based  on  the  fairy  tale  The  fisherman  and  his  wife  by  the 
Brothers  Grimm.  Gunther  Schuller's  long  association  with  John  Lewis 
and  the  Modern  Jazz  Quartet  has  led  him  to  compose  many  works  for 
this  group,  as  well  as  for  Ornette  Coleman  and  the  late  Eric  Dolphy. 
An  absorbing  example  of  his  compositions  in  the  'third  stream'  idiom 
is  his  Conversations,  performed  by  the  Modern  Jazz  Quartet  and  the 
Beaux  Arts  String  Quartet  in  an  album  on  Atlantic  Records  entitled 
Third  Stream  Music. 

As  a  conductor,  he  has  made  guest  appearances  with  the  orchestras  in 
Cincinnati,  Los  Angeles,  St  Louis,  Baltimore,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Rochester,  Washington  and  San  Francisco.  In 
Europe,  he  has  conducted  the  BBC  Symphony,  the  Berlin  Free  Radio 
Symphony,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of 
London,  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  the  French  Radio  (O.R.T.F.)  as 
well  as  the  Icelandic  Symphony  Orchestra.  Last  season  he  led  concerts 
by  the  Boston  Philharmonia,  the  Springfield  Symphony  and  the  Minne- 
sota Orchestra, 

A  series  of  concerts  entitled  'Twentieth  Century  innovations',  sponsored 
by  the  Carnegie  Hall  Corporation,  was  organized  and  conducted  by 
Schuller  in  New  York  City  from  1963  through  1965.  Also  in  New  York, 
over  WBAI,  he  broadcast  a  weekly  program  entitled  'Contemporary 
music  in  evolution',  which  presented  an  analysis  of  contemporary  music 
from  1900  to  the  present.  Subsequently  this  series  was  heard  over 
stations  of  the   National  Association  of  Educational   Broadcasters. 

As  a  teacher,  Gunther  Schuller  was  acting  head  of  the  Composition 
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Department  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  at  Tanglewood  from  1963 
to  1965.  In  1965,  he  was  appointed  Head  of  the  Composition  Depart- 
ment, succeeding  Aaron  Copland,  and  three  years  later  Head  of  Con- 
temporary Music  Activities.  He  served  on  the  faculty  of  Yale  University 
as  Associate  Professor,  a  post  he  left  to  become  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory. 

His  musico-analytical  study  of  jazz,  Early  jazz:  its  roots  and  musical 
development,  was  published  two  years  ago  by  Oxford  University  Press, 
the  house  which  also  published  his  book  on  Horn  technique  in  1962. 

Gunther  Schuller  has  been  the  recipient  of  such  awards  as  a  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  award  in  1960,  the  Brandeis  Creative  Arts 
Award  in  1960,  and  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  for  two  successive  years. 
In  1967  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Music  Panel  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  Earlier  this  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  Commonwealth's  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Works  by  Gunther  Schuller  have  been  performed  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  past  seasons,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  recording  of 
Seven  studies  on  themes  of  Paul  Klee  for  RCA  Records.  Schuller  has 
himself  conducted  the  Orchestra  in  1964,  1966,  1967  and  1970. 


ERNST  TOCH 

Symphony  no.  2     op.  73 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk  and  the  composer 

Toch  was  born  in  Vienna  on  December  7  1887;  he  died  in  Los  Angeles  on  Octo- 
ber 1  1964.  He  composed  the  Second  symphony  in  Zurich  in  1951.  The  first 
performance  was  given  on  January  11  1952  by  the  Vienna  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Herbert  Hafner,  at  the  Grosser  Musikvereins-Saal,  Vienna.  The 
Boston  Symphony  first  played  the  Symphony  on  December  12  1952;  Charles 
Munch  conducted.  Mr  Munch  repeated  the  work  on  February  18  and  19  1955. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  2  bassoons,  3  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  2  harps,  piano  (4 
hands),  timpani   (2   players),  organ   and   strings. 

When  this  symphony  had  its  first  performance  in  Vienna  the  program 
bore  a  message  from  the  composer,  here  translated  by  himself: 

Tor  many  years  I  had  been  moved  profoundly  by  the  figure  of  a  man 
whom  I  had  come  to  revere  more  than  any  of  those  who  live  today  and 
equal  only  to  a  handful  of  those  who  lived  in  the  past.  This  vital  experi- 
ence I  sought  to  express  in  the  words  of  my  dedication: 

To  the  man  who  kindled  this  work  in  me 
To  the  lonely  seer  in  time  of  darkness 
To  the  only  victor  in  a  world  of  victims 

ALBERT  SCHWEITZER 

(Schweitzer  and  I  have  never  met  personally,  and  I  had  never  in  any  way 
corresponded  with  him.) 
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'Another  source  of  powerful  inspiration  has  been  to  me  the  Bible  text: 

'  "I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me."  '  (Jacob's  struggle  with 
the  angel,  Genesis  XXXII  .  26.) 

'Thus,  after  completion  of  my  symphony  I  put  this  text  as  a  motto  to  the 
score,  hoping  that  it  might  vaguely  convey  in  words  that  which  the 
music  had  to  say.  For  as  my  work  proceeded  this  sentence  assumed 
ever  richer  and  more  varied  connotations.  The  very  life  of  Schweitzer 
appeared  to  me  as  a  symbolic  representation  of  it,  climaxed  by  his  return 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  from  Europe  to  Lambarene,  the  place  of  his 
sacrifice  and  his  consecration.  Furthermore,  the  sentence  spelled  to  me 
my  own  silent  and  deferential  relationship  to  Schweitzer  through  all 
these  years.  Finally  —  as  may  be  experienced  by  many  a  creative  artist  — 
it  became  the  ever  imperious  summons  of  the  work  itself,  retroverted  to 
the  author,  from  its  first  nebulous  conception  up  to  the  last  stroke  of  the 
pen:  "I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  [complete]  me." 

'It  must  remain  an  open  question  whether  a  work  can  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  comprehension  of  the  listener  by  hints  as  to  the  history  of 
its  origin  in  the  mind  of  its  author.  Perhaps  the  author  is  the  only  one 
for  whom  this  has  any  relevance,  and  perhaps  the  listener  would  be 
better  served  by  a  naive  approach  to  the  music.  The  one  thing  on  which 
I  have  no  doubts  is  the  fact  that  form  analyses  and  discussions  of  stylistic 
problems  assuredly  lead  nowhere  and  are  of  use  to  no  one.  I  therefore 
beg  to  be  forgiven  if  I  have  attempted  to  lead  through  another  door,  if 
lead  there  must  be.' 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  music,  intense  and  rhapsodical  in  character, 
builds  in  the  first  movement  and  last  two  to  powerful  climaxes.  The  first 
movement  thus  ends  with  a  broad  clear  statement  of  its  principal  theme 
by  the  strings  in  full  force.  The  second  movement  which  is  marked 
'sehr  leicht,  huschend,  schattenhaft'  (very  light,  skimming,  shadowy),  is 
a  sort  of  scherzo  in  which  a  basis  of  runs  or  arpeggio  passages  by  the 
two  pianists  or  two  harps  is  maintained,  at  last  resolving  to  a  flute  solo. 
The  Adagio  is  brief,  with  ornamental  figures  for  the  various  instruments. 
This  movement  works  up  to  a  tense  climax  and  subsides  into  silence 
with  the  voice  of  the  solo  violin.  The  final  Allegro  has  an  accompani- 
ment of  persistent  running  figures  which  are  characteristic  of  the  whole 
symphony.  The  last  pages  are  molto  maestoso  for  the  full  orchestra  with 
organ. 

Ernst  Toch  studied  piano  in  Vienna  and  later  in  Frankfurt-am-Main.  As 
a  composer  he  was  entirely  self-taught.  In  1909  he  won  the  Mozart 
prize  in  Frankfurt.  From  1913  to  1929  he  taught  at  the  Hochschule  fur 
Musik  in  Mannheim,  a  period  interrupted  by  service  in  the  Austrian 
army  during  the  First  world  war.  He  then  moved  to  Berlin,  where  until 
1933  he  taught  piano  and  composition.  When  the  Nazis  came  to  power 
he  went  to  Paris,  coming  to  the  United  States  a  year  later.  In  1935  he 
settled  in  New  York,  becoming  a  lecturer  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research.  After  two  years  he  moved  to  Hollywood  and  composed  scores 
for  several  motion  pictures.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  composition 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California  in  1940,  the  year  he  became  an 
American  citizen.  He  joined  Aaron  Copland  in  the  composition  depart- 
ment of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1954. 
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In  December  1934  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  first  performance 
of  Toch's  Big  Ben.  Three  months  earlier  the  composer  was  interviewed 
by  the  New  York  Times  and  had  this  to  say  about  contemporary  music 
of  that  time: 

'Though  I  am  Austrian  by  birth,  most  of  my  mature  life  has  been  spent 
in  Germany.  Since  the  Nazi  revolution,  while  not  physically  persecuted, 
!  had  the  experience  not  of  Jews  alone  but  of  all  free-thinking  minori- 
ties—  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  hatred;  intrigues  and  a  steady 
opposition  to  my  work.  It  is  so  in  all  the  arts  and  is  irrespective  of  race. 
Hindemith  and  Stravinsky,  formerly  enormously  popular  throughout 
Central  Europe,  are  no  longer  played  in  Germany. 

The  present  regime  pretends  to  trace  all  contemporary  art,  musical  or 
otherwise,  to  Jewish  influence  in  Germany,  and  declares  this  influence 
to  be  disintegrating  and  destructive.  ...  It  is  useless  to  inquire  seriously 
into  an  esthetic  creed  based  upon  force.  It  is  meaningless.  Ultimately, 
it  will  be  useless.  The  dams  Hitler  has  raised  against  the  free  flow  of 
thought  may  submerge  or  banish  individual  artists.  They  can  never  stop 
the  current  of  art.  It  will  merely  shift  its  course/ 


FREDERIC  CHOPIN 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  F  minor     op.  21 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Chopin  was  born  at  Zelazowa  Woia,  near  Warsaw,  on  February  22  1810;  he  died 
in  Paris  on  October  17  1849.  He  composed  the  Second  concerto  in  1829,  and 
was  himself  soloist  at  the  first  performance,  given  in  Warsaw  on  March  17  1830. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Georg  Henschel,  first  performed 
the  Concerto  on  March  3  1883;  Adele  Margulies  was  soloist.  Other  pianists  who 
have  played  the  Concerto  with  the  Orchestra  include  Vladimir  de  Pachmann, 
Ignace  Paderewski,  Josef  Hofmann,  Claudio  Arrau,  Jan  Smeterlin,  Witojd 
Malcuzynski  and  Alexander  Brailovsky.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the 
Orchestra  in  Boston  were  given  on  October  13  and  14  1961.  Nikita  Magaloff  was 
soloist  and  Charles  Munch  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, trombone,  timpani,  strings  and  solo  piano. 

That  journalist's  journalist  F.  P.  A.  (ne  Franklin  Pierce  Adams,  though  he 
was  known  only  acronymically  to  generations  of  faithful  readers)  once 
augmented  a  famous  line  by  the  nonfamous  poet  John  Davidson  into  a 
proverb  that  deserves  to  have  a  life  of  its  own.  Precisely  what  the  colum- 
nist wrote  would  have  to  be  verified.  If  memory  serves,  however  —  and 
I  think  it  does  —  the  Adams  epigram  ran  approximately  thus:  'The  race 
is  to  the  swift,  but  most  of  the  betting  is  not  that  way.' 

Quite  apart  from  its  cogent  and  near-definitive  commentary  on  the  pari- 
mutuel  mystique,  Adam's  profound  whimsy  is  peculiarly  relevant  to  the 
special  case  of  Chopin  —  and  in  particular  to  this  composer's  usual 
ensconcement  (so  very  easily  misrepresented)  among  the  prime  movers 
of  musical  romanticism.  notes  continued  on  page  677 
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WE'RE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  to  put  up 

the  tree  in  Jack  Daniel's  old  office.  When 
that's  done,  we  know  the  holidays  are  here. 
We  hope  your  plans  are  coming  along  too, 
and  that  you  have  a  very  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


©  1967,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
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At  peak  volume, 

the  only  thing  your 

neighbors  will  hear  is 

your  humming. 


■f 


When  there  are  times  that  you  want  to  get 
away  from  it  all,  nobody  will  fault  you  if  you 
try  to  do  it  through  the  panacea  of  music,      ■ 
Music  that  is  intimately  yOurs. 

The  new  Pioneer  SE-50  headset  has 
added  new  brilliance  and  dimension  to  the 
reproduction  of;  intimate  sound. 

;  Pioneer  has  actually  miniaturized  quality 
sound  systems  and  designed  them  into  feath- 
erweight, kid-soft  earpieces.  Each  earpiece 
of  the  SE-50  headset  houses  a  two-way  sys- 
tem with  a  crossover  comprising  a  cone  type 
woofer  for  bass/midrange  and  a  horn  tweeter 
for  crisp,  clear  highs.    ;: 

But  we  didn't  stop  there.  We  added  sep- 
parate  tone  and  volume  controls  to  each 
earpiece.  Result:  you  can  dial  perfect  stereo 


balance  and  volume  to  match  each  musical 
$^m&ma«  selection.  And  it's  always 

^^^8h||§p-|>  free  of  distortion  on  both 
channels  Maybe  that  s  why  more  and  more 
escapists  and  just  plain  music  lovers  have 
discovered  Pioneer  headsets  and  have  made 
them  the  most  popular  accessory  in  their 
stereo  high  fidelity  equipment. 

Included  is  a  16-foof  coiled  cord,  adjust- 
able comfort  features  and  a  handsome,  vinyl 
leather  grained,  fully  lined  storage  case. 

Only  $49; 95.  Other  quality  Pioneer  head- 
sets from  $24  95.  Ask  for  a  demonstration  at 
your  local  Pioneer  dealer. 

Pioneer  Electronics  U.S.A.  Corporation 
178  Commerce  Road,  Carlstadt,  N.  J.  07072 
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Request  a  Demonstration  at  Your  Franchisee!  Pioneer  Dealer 
AUDIO  LAB  CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

16  Eliot  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  817  Boyleston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1645  Beacon  St.,  Waban,  Mass.  North  Shore  Shop  Center,  Peabody,  Mass. 

215  Newburgh  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


MILO  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

3  Wolcott  Ave.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


SOUND  SPECIALISTS 

7  Waterfield  Road,  Winchester,  Mass. 
1  Post  Office  Ave.,  Andover,  Mass. 

STOP,  LOOK  &  LISTEN,  INC. 

18  Thoreau,  Concord,  Mass. 
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This  is  where  our 
Finance  Committee  meets, 
Mr  Hastings.  The  room  dates 
bach  to  1695.  It  was  part  of 
the  first  parish  house. 

\ 


Fascinating,  Mr  Turbott. 
Now,  you  tell  me  you're 
in  charge  of  the 
Church's  investments? 

/ 


Have  been  for  18  years- 
si  nee  before  i  retired 
from  the  bond 
business.  And,  if  I 
say  so,  we've  done  well. 
But... 


...but  things  have 
been  more  difficult 
the  last  year  or  two? 


Uh-yes.  Our  expenses 
are  up.  Our  income  is 
down  And  I'm  afraid 
that  I'm  not...  well... 


...not  quite  as  much 
in  touch  with  the 
market  as  before 
you  retired. 


Er-why  I  suppose 
you  could  say  that.  Now, 
we're  in  some  sound 
common  stochs  and 
corporate  bonds,  but  I 
wonder  if  uou  people 
could  just  boh  at 
our  portfolio... 


Certainly.  You  Know  we 
keep  up  to  date  on 
hundreds  of  issues 
so  we  can  advise  our 
charitable  trust  customers. 
We'd  be  glad  to  counsel 
uou-or  assume  the 
direction  of  your 
investments. 

/ 


Mr  Hastings,  I  think  we  understand 
each  other.  Now  that  you're  one  of  us, 
I  don't  think  you'll  want  to  miss  our 
od\^  beams  in  the  vestry. 

d  like  very 
much  to  see  them, 
/  Mr  Turbott. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Wendell  Hastings  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Banks  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 1 09.,  Member  FDIC. 


Does  your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
"annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closer  to  home,  a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing  —  now— ■ 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721.  (If  you'd 
ike  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL.) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS  BY 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON  THE  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   LABEL 


DEBUSSY 
RAVEL 


Three  Nocturnes 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  -  suite  no.  2* 

Pavane  for  a  dead  infanta 


conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England 
Sun  -  treader 


conducted  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


2530038 


2530048 


ON  THE  RCA  LABEL 


DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  9  'New  World' 
Carnival  overture 


LSC  3134 


conducted  by  Arthur  Fiedler 


ORFF 


Carmina  Burana 

with  Evelyn  Mandac,  Stanley  Kolk, 

Sherrill  Milnes, 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 


LSC  3161 


conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa 


STRAVINSKY 


Suite  from  'The  firebird' 
Petrushka  (1947) 


LSC  3167 


conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ON 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  and  RCA 
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Fiduciary  Tru 

st  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  i 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

George  S.  Johnston 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Trustee 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Trustee 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 

Real  Estate  Investment 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Trust  of  America 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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The 
Mariachis 
from 
Mexico  City 
are  back  again 

to  open  Boston's  newest  Supper  Club. 

Entertainment  nightly  except  Monday 
from  8  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  With  the  same 
excellent  food  and  service,  a  restau- 
rant with  great  atmosphere  for 
dining  and  dancing.  Special 
late-nite  menu  from  10  P.M.  to 
midnight.  Cover  charge:  $1.25 
from  9  P.M.  til  midnight. 
Sat.  from  8  P.M. 
491-3600  /  Free  parking 


"I  don't  know  her  name, 
but  that's  a  Nanf  elt  fur." 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


ADELSON  GALLERIES,  INC. 

FINE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 


154  NEWBURY  STREET 
Boston 


(617)266-6631 


People  wear  all 

kinds  of  furs  to  the 

theater.  But  the 

Nanfelt  fur  never 

goes  unnoticed 

When  you  meet 

Ken  Nanfelt,  you'll 

know  why. 

He  knows  the  right 

decision  can't  be 

rushed.  So  he  built  a  store 

in  the  country,  the 

Country  Fur  Shop  at  Lakeville. 

Ken  has  more  room  in  the  country. 

And  more  time  to  show  you  his 

beautiful  furs. 

So  don't  be  surprised  if  he  brings  out 
his  entire  collection.  He's  only  trying 
to  make  your  selection  perfect. 

Ken  Nanfelt  likes  to  take  a  little 

extra  time. 

And  it  shows. 


K&s 


Ken  Nanfelt  Furs 


COUNTRY  FUR  SHOP 

Route  79  -  Lakeville 

Phone:  (617)  947-6400 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


H)LLA 


IPQLICEIB 


What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


L 


'.  %et-ctft,-cutd-ftMv  clothe* 

for  your  holiday  party  circuit.  .  . 

a  pandemonium  of  pants  (n  matching  tops 

{hat  glitter  and  shimmer  and  shine.  .  . 

a  dazzlernent  of  gowns  featuring  the  fresh, 

young  look  of  a  demure  shirt  attached  to  a 

skirt  that's,  nothing  short  of  a  knockout! 
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'& 


y 
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eft* 
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54 

Church  Street 

Harvard  Square 

Kirkland  7-4188 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


a-a«o-u>« 


"  * 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 
THE 

( PREP  SHOIV' 

»£f£RVARDSQVJ£*S- 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 
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If  it's  a  friend  you  need,  go  to  a  barber  shop. 
When  you  need  the  money:  South  Shore  Nationa 


Boston's  Biggest 
Art  Print  Shop 
isn  H  in  Boston  ! 

It's  in 

Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,     INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 
premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 

BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St.  •PROVIDENCE  /  10  Dorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 

SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  at  Shawmut. 
Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  both 
of  you  in  so  many  ways  -  from  setting 
up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing 
a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estate 
plan . . .  perhaps  improving  your  tax 
picture  at  the  same  time.  Shawmut: 
Could  be  music  to  your  ears. 
Call  our  Trust  Department  at 
742-4900,  Ext.  177 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston  I 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 


Schumann,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  various  other  illustrious  contemporaries 
surely  did  regard  Chopin  as  a  fellow  romantic.  So  has  virtually  everyone 
else  o\^er  the  past  dozen  decades.  Even  among  historians,  the  inclusion 
of  Chopin  in  any  roll  call  of  romantic  notables  would  be  an  extremely 
sure  thing.  To  paraphrase  F.  P.  A.,  the  betting  is  that  way. 

In  point  of  ironic  fact,  Chopin  himself  confidently  would  have  wagered 
differently;  he  seems  never  to  have  doubted  that  his  art  was  the  purest 
classicism.  Little  could  he  have  suspected  that  with  latter-day  bookmak- 
ers the  odds  would  be  heavily  against  his  self-perception.  And  if  poster- 
ity's tote  board  shows  rather  conflicting  results,  let  us  at  least  concede  — 
Ars  longa  —  that  all  bets  are  not  yet  in.  (So  much  for  the  Stendhalism 
that  'All  art  is  romantic  in  its  own  day'.  In  the  cumulative  perspective  of 
over  a  hundred  years,  the  name  of  Chopin  continues  to  be  almost  auto- 
matically equated  with  the  romantic  quintessence.) 

No  such  temporizing  posture  will  be  acceptable  to  those  scholars  and 
laymen  who  must  begin  with  classification.  But  the  music  of  Chopin  is 
not  readily  assignable  to  any  discrete  category  —  that  is  part  of  its 
uniqueness.  Moreover,  here  was  a  wildly  complex  and  multiply  ambiva- 
lent personality  who  at  once  embodied  his  epoch  and  would  have  us 
believe  that  he  was  untouched  by  it.  Let  the  cultural  taxonomist  beware! 

That  any  creative  figure  could  be  immune  to  his  Zeitgeist  is  hardly  cred- 
ible, as  to  either  a  man  or  his  works.  Remember  that  Chopin's  meteorlike 
career  spanned  less  than  two  decades.  And  all  of  it  was  contained  within 
the  same  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  saw  the  burgeon- 
ings  of  musical  romanticism.  In  terms  of  the  tonal  art  this  aesthetic  may 
be  described  (if  not  defined)  as  the  triumph  of  subjective,  emotional, 
and  otherwise  personal  expression  over  the  imperatives  of  formal  struc- 
ture. It  has  been  said  of  this  movement  (apparently  by  one  Friedrich 
Gundolf,  a  professor  of  literature  at  Heidelberg)  that  it  'began  as  gun 
powder,  continued  as  magic  powder,  and  ended  as  sleeping  powder'. 
The  miracle  of  Chopin  is  that  he  compounded  these  disparate  elements 
with  infinite  variety  —  and  that  his  formulae  have  lost  none  of  their 
efficacy  through  a  period  thrice  the  length  of  his  own  lifetime.  The  con- 
stituents of  this  chemistry  are  not  isolable;  but  they  add  up  to  a  style  so 
multi-dimensional,  yet  so  unmistakably  no  one  else's,  that  it  must  be 
accounted  among  the  handful  of  truly  distinctive  dialects  in  the  so-called 
'universal  language'  of  music. 

It  is  ever  fascinating  to  ponder  the  forces  that  shaped  this  complicated 
and  hypercreative  psyche.  Chopin  had  been  born  in  a  vanquished 
nation,  at  a  time  when  it  was  writhing  under  the  collective  heel  of 
mighty  and  covetous  neighbors.  His  fiercely  Polish  mother  was  lady-in- 
waiting  to  a  countess.  His  father,  an  egalitarian  from  Lorraine,  was  an 
erstwhile  snuff  salesman  and  sometime  flute  teacher  whose  urbane  ways 
endeared  him  to  the  nobility.  Their  son  was  to  be  forever  torn  between 
the  environmental  polarities  to  which  he  was  heir  —  social  justice  and 
social  graces. 

These  polarities  coexist,  indeed,  in  many  of  his  characteristic  works.  Of 
course  those  who  persist  in  regarding  the  music  of  Chopin  as  lavender 
and  lace  will  discern  only  the  graces,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  he  spent  much 
of  his  brief  life  as  a  chronically  lovesick  dandy  in  yellow  gloves  and  pat- 
ent leather  shoes.   But  his  vision  of  the  world  just  as  surely  was   not 
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limited  to  the  perfume-laden  parlors  in  which  he  passed  most  of  those 
years,  for  he  never  once  relinquished  his  fantasy-role  as  the  expatriate 
savior  of  hapless  Poland.  He  pursued  this  mission  mostly  in  letters,  to  be 
sure;  it  might  reasonably  be  argued  that  his  patriotism  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  that  of  his  countrymen  under  arms.  Nevertheless  the  meas- 
ure of  Chopin  as  an  artist,  finally,  is  that  none  of  his  character  defects  is 
anywhere  to  be  inferred  in  his  composition.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  argued 
that  enemies  of  Poland  were,  in  Chopin's  view,  Philistines  —  and  if  only 
by  proxy  this  patriot-manque  was  the  invincible  foe  of  all  philistinism. 

In  a  limited  and  special  sense,  that  hyperbole  ought  to  be  modified  for 
the  two  piano  concertos.  Explaining  why  reveals  much  about  the  com- 
poser of  this  music,  and  also  provides  some  insights  into  the  music  itself. 

To  dispense  with  the  obvious,  it  might  be  noted  that  the  concertos  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Poland  programmatically  —  and  very  little  otherwise 
except  to  the  extent  that  another  Parisian  emigre,  the  Missouri-born 
Virgil  Thomson,  once  said  of  his  years  of  pilgrimage  that  he  spent  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  composing  music  about  Kansas  City.  The  infor- 
mation that  Chopin  spent  his  Paris  years  in  the  flickering  half-light  of 
fashionable  drawing  rooms,  his  every  hour  circumscribed  by  solicitous 
patronesses,  unfortunately  tells  us  nothing  of  what  his  music  is  about. 
We  know  that  there  were  enough  Heines  and  Hillers  around  to  keep 
alive  his  innermost  spirit,  but  then  again  the  flame  that  burned  brightest 
for  him  could  just  as  well  have  been  the  torch  he  was  constantly  carrying 
for  one  or  another  inamorata. 

The  latter  were  (to  understate  the  situation)  numerous,  and  usually  Polish 
prior  to  the  celebrated  eight-year  liaison  with  the  Baronne  Amandine 
Aurore  Lucie  Dudevant — better  known  as  the  novelist  George  Sand. 
One  of  Chopin's  biographers,  Casimir  Wierzynski,  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  'in  this  weak  organism  there  raged  a  violent  and  unsatisfied 
hunger,  the  need  for  love'.  Wierzynski  also  lends  credence  to  the  spite- 
ful estimate  of  La  Sand:  '  .  .  .  that  [Chopin]  fell  in  love  with  three  women 
every  night;  he  would  succeed  in  persuading  each  that  she  was  the  only 
one,  and  then  forget  all  when  he  returned  home.'  Maybe  so.  As  to  the  F 
minor  concerto,  for  example,  we  know  for  a  fact  that  it  had  been 
Inspired'  by  a  fellow  student  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory  (Konstancja 
Gladkowska);  yet  the  work  was  dedicated  to  quite  another  young  lady 
(the  Countess  Delphine  Potocka).  And  so  it  went. 

The  clinically-minded  are  bound  to  inquire:  does  the  pulsating  passion 
in  so  much  of  Chopin's  music  represent  a  sublimation  of  satyriasis,  or 
patriotism,  or  what?  The  question  remains  unanswered,  and  perhaps  the 
matter  should  be  dropped  altogether.  But  the  composer  was,  after  all, 
a  public  man;  and  any  important  creative  figure  is  fair  game  for  such 
conjecture.  Also,  few  men  of  music  have  been  so  full  of  fascinating 
contradictions.  The  trouble  is  that  they  cancel  out  each  other.  What  we 
are  left  with,  biographically,  is  an  unsettling  impression  that  the  real 
Frederic-Francois  Chopin  has  eluded  everybody.  The  more  we  read 
about  him,  the  less  we  understand.  The  person  becomes  a  paradox. 

Beyond  peradventure,  certainly,  Chopin  was  a  neurotic.  Like  many 
another  artistic  genius,  nevertheless,  he  could  always  be  coolly  realistic  in 
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professional  matters.  On  one  occasion,  told  that  Liszt  was  planning  an 
article  on  him  and  his  works,  he  remarked  accurately  that  the  flamboyant 
paterfamilias  would  'give  me  a  little  kingdom  in  his  empire'.  What  the 
patriarch  of  Weimar  eventually  did  write  reflected  an  astonishing  criti- 
cal acuity:  he  observed  that  Chopin  'has  given  to  all  of  his  creations  the 
same  life,  and  it  is  his  own  life.  .  .  .They  are  bound  together  in  a  unity 
which  determines  at  once  their  beauties  and  their  defects;  both  are  the 
consequence  of  a  single  order  of  emotion,  of  an  exclusive  way  of 
feeling. . .  .' 

Considering  the  source,  Chopin  did  receive  his  expected  due.  The 
'empire'  of  Liszt  ranged  far;  he  enjoyed  fealty  in  every  corner  of  the 
musical  world,  and  he  reveled  in  it.  But  the  keyboard  alone  was  Chopin's 
little  kingdom',  and  no  one  could  deny  that  he  had  multiplied  its  riches 
incalculably —  least  of  all  the  pre-eminent  virtuoso  of  the  day.  Indeed,  a 
French  critic  once  devised  a  witty  answer  for  those  who  could  not 
decide  between  Liszt  and  Sigismond  Thalberg  as  to  which  of  them  was 
the  ranking  pianist  of  Europe.  The  critic's  rejoinder:  'It  is  Chopin.'  And 
perhaps  it  was. 

The  piano  had  been  Chopin's  preferred  domain  from  his  earliest  years. 
But  a  young  musician  has  to  make  a  place  for  himself  in  the  public  eye, 
and  even  as  an  ambitious  teen-ager  Chopin  shrewdly  reasoned  that  he 
would  need  a  couple  of  'big'  works  with  which  to  command  attention. 
A  newcomer  armed  only  with  solo  pieces  hardly  could  hope  to  conquer 
Louis-Philippe's  Paris,  where  audiences  were  by  then  accustomed  to 
much  grander  fare.  Accordingly,  the  ascetic  Pole  who  arrived  on  the  eve 
of  the  1831  season  had  two  concertos  ready  for  the  market.  He  knew 
what  he  was  doing.  But  he  also  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

When  he  saw  that  the  F  minor  concerto  had  been  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, Chopin  could  not  conceal  his  disdain:  'There  are  people  enough 
in  all  countries  who  like  to  assume  the  air  of  connoisseurs.'  Patently,  he 
had  no  use  for  the  larger  forms.  Having  availed  himself  of  the  popular 
predilection  for  'vehicles'  to  insure  his  initial  success,  he  gravitated 
immediately  to  writing  for  piano  alone  —  and  never  again  deigned  to 
curry  philistine  favor  by  pitting  his  instrument  against  an  orchestra. 

What  did  Chopin  have  against  concertos?  Of  the  several  possible  expla- 
nations, two  make  the  most  sense.  First,  on  general  principles  he  was 
deeply  suspicious  of  bigness  in  art.  Second,  only  an  unfettered  keyboard 
could  provide  the  kind  of  'ego  trip'  that  freed  his  particular  creative 
imagination.  Yet  even  these  reasons  are  not  too  persuasive,  for  in  the 
end  Chopin  neither  embraced  gigantism  nor  curbed  his  pianistic  fancy; 
both  the  F  minor  (actually  no.  1  in  order  of  composition)  and  the  E 
minor  are  among  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  diadem  of  the  standard 
repertoire,  and  at  the  same  time  both  works  are  entirelv  characteristic 
of  this  composer.  Would  that  he  had  given  us  more  of  the  same!  (The 
orchestrations  have  come  in  for  considerable  criticism  over  the  years, 
but  each  successive  attempt  to  'improve'  them  has  further  demonstrated 
the  superior  proportions  of  the  Chopin  originals;  again,  the  composer 
knew  what  he  was  doing  and  also  what  he  wanted  to  do.) 

It  remains  onlv  to  sav  something  'descriptive'  about  the  op.  21,  though 
the  work  surely  needs  no  help  in  making  its  points.  The  opening  Maes- 
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toso  has  an  old-fashioned  double  exposition  (the  first  for  orchestra,  the 
second  for  piano),  after  which  the  unfoldment  is  straightforward  even 
unto  a  minimum  of  formal  development.  The  central  Larghetto  is  a 
self-contained  masterpiece  which  not  surprisingly  sent  both  Schumann 
and  Liszt  into  editorial  ecstasies;  the  Abbe  found  it  'of  a  perfection 
almost  ideal',  and  his  panegyric  is  quite  justified.  The  harmonic  scheme 
is  simple  but  striking,  and  the  whole  movement  is  a  miracle  of  sus- 
tained intensity  and  lyricism.  After  this,  anything  would  be  anti-climactic. 
Chopin  does  not  overdo;  the  final  Allegro  vivace  is  exquisitely  turned 
if  loosely  constructed,  with  just  a  modicum  of  mazurka  feeling  to  lend 
exhilaration  —  and  to  remind  us  that  the  composer  was  proud  to 
acknowledge  a  debt  to  his  native  land.  If  he  chose  to  repay  it  with 
music,  that  was  not  only  Poland's  good  fortune. 

Program  note  copyright  ©  1970  by  James  Lyons 


RICHARD  WAGNER 

Prelude  to  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Wagner  was  born  in  Leipzig  on  May  22  1813;  he  died  in  Venice  on  February  13 
1883.  He  completed  the  Prelude  to  Die  Meistersinger  in  1862,  the  entire  music 
drama  in  1867.  It  was  first  presented  on  June  21  1868.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  first  performed  the  Prelude  on  November  11  1881;  Georg  Henschel 
conducted.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  in  the  regular  sub- 
scription series  were  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  in  October  1967. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  harp,  timpani  and  strings. 

Under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
recorded  the  Prelude  for  RCA. 

Wagner,  whose  ideas  for  music  dramas  were  always  considerably  ahead 
of  their  fruition,  first  conceived  plans  for  Die  Meistersinger  (and  Lohen- 
grin as  well)  in  the  summer  of  1845,  when  having  completed  Tannhauser 
he  was  anticipating  its  first  production.  A  humorous  treatment  of  the 
early  guilds,  of  Hans  Sachs  and  his  fellow  tradesmen,  occurred  to  him 
as  an  outgrowth  from  the  Wartburg  scene  in  Tannhauser  and  its  con- 
test of  song.  He  carried  the  project  in  the  back  of  his  mind  while  more 
immediate  concerns  —  Lohengrin  and  the  Ring  —  occupied  him.  Then 
came  Tristan,  and  only  after  the  Tannhauser  fiasco  in  Paris,  in  1861,  did 
he  give  his  complete  thoughts  to  his  early  Nurembergers,  and  draw  his 
libretto  into  final  form.  At  once,  with  a  masterful  assembling  of  fresh 
forces  as  remarkable  as  that  which  he  had  shown  in  plunging  into 
Tristan,  he  put  behind  him  the  impassioned  chromaticism  of  the  love 
drama  and  the  Bacchanale,  and  immersed  himself  in  the  broad  and 
placid  periods,  the  naive  folk  style  of  the  early  guilds.  He  built  up 
readily,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  strictly  human  world,  free  of  gods, 
legendary  heroes,  and  magic  spells. 
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He  went  to  Biebrich  on  the  Rhine  to  compose  Die  Meistersinger,  and 
in  the  early  spring  of  1862  had  completed  the  Prelude,  begun  the  first 
act,  and  sketched  the  prelude  to  the  third  —  fragments  implicating  a 
fairly  complete  conception  of  the  ultimate  score.  Wagner  even  planned 
on  finishing  Die  Meistersinger  for  performance  in  the  autumn  season  of 

1862,  but  intruding  troubles  —  notably  the  entanglements  with  love, 
politics  and  royalty  in  Munich,  which  enforced  his  departure  from  that 
city  —  these  events  delayed  his  score,  which  was  not  finished  until 
October  1867. 

The  Prelude  was  performed  from  the  manuscript  at  a  concert  especially 
arranged  by  Wendelin  Weissheimer  at  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  on 
November  1  1862.  Wagner  conducted  the  'new'  prelude  and  the  over- 
ture to  Tannhauser.  There  was  an  almost  empty  hall,  but  the  Prelude 
was  encored.  The  critics  were  divided  between  praise  and  strong 
denouncement.  There  were  performances  in  other  cities  in  1862  and 

1863.  The  entire  work  had  its  first  presentation  at  Munich  on  June 
21  1868. 
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Portrait  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson  by  John  Singer  Sargent  (detail)  Harvard  University 
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BACK  BAY  BOSTON:  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PATRONS 

A  NOTE  ON  THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS, 

BOSTON 

by  Diggory  Venn 

A  centennial  calls  for  celebration.  Now,  in  the  middle  of  its  centennial 
year  of  service  to  the  community  and  the  nation,  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  has  turned  to  two  cultural  neighbors  —  one  three  years  older,  the 
other  eleven  years  younger  —  and  enlisted  the  talents  of  Gunther 
Schuller,  President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  to  create  a  work 
to  be  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  William 
Steinberg  in  honor  of  this  Centennial  moment. 

The  celebratory  work,  entitled  'Museum  piece',  scored  for  symphony 
orchestra  and  early  musical  instruments,  bespeaks  the  combination  of 
tradition  and  innovation  which  characterizes  not  only  the  cobblestones 
and  transistors  of  Boston,  but  the  three  participating  institutions  founded 
respectively  in  1867,  1870,  and  1881. 

The  Museum  itself  was  founded  on  February  4  1870  with  modest  expec- 
tations of  usefulness  rather  than  greatness.  One  hundred  years  later  it 
is  a  leading  comprehensive  art  museum  with  outstanding  collections  of 
European,  American,  Oriental,  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman  art  divided 
among  seven  departments  and  displayed  in  180  galleries.  The  Museum's 
resources  include  a  corps  of  conservators  and  a  research  laboratory;  an 
extensive  library  and  publications  program;  a  department  of  education 
that  annually  serves  over  125,000  school  children;  and  a  professional  art 
school  with  1,000  students. 

Unlike  most  major  world  museums  the  Boston  museum  has  been 
created  and  maintained  entirely  by  the  gifts  of  private  citizens,  without 
city  or  state  support  of  any  kind.  The  sole  exception  is  a  grant  for  educa- 
tional purposes  made  annually  by  the  state  since  1968.  The  first  Museum 
building  opened  on  July  4  1876  in  Back  Bay's  Copley  Square,  was 
expanded  twice,  and  then  abandoned  for  a  larger  museum  built  in  1909 
on  the  present  twelve  acre  site  on  the  Fenway,  a  section  of  the  first 
municipal  park  system  in  America. 

The  painting  wing  was  added  in  1917  and  the  Decorative  Arts  wing  in 
1928.  To  celebrate  the  Centennial,  a  building  program  is  now  under 
way  to  increase  the  gallery  space  by  over  fifty  per  cent.  All  funds  for 
the  new  building  program  are  being  privately  subscribed. 

The  Museum,  the  Conservatory  and  the  Symphony  all  owe  their  physical 

Diggory  Venn  has  been  occupied  with  the  celebration  of  the  Museum's 
Centennial  and  in  particular  with  the  presentation  of  the  opening  Cen- 
tennial exhibition:  Back  Bay  Boston:  The  City  as  a  Work  of  Art.  Educated 
here  and  abroad,  he  was  a  reporter  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
a  US  Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondent  before  moving  to  Boston 
after  the  war  to  work  in  publishing  for  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  and 
in  the  arts  as  Associate  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Boston  Arts  Festival,  and  now  as  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Director  at  the  Museum. 
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The  first  great  Flemish  painting  to  enter  a  public  collection  in  America,  Rogier 
van  der  Weyden's  St  Luke  painting  the  Virgin,  c.  1453,  oil  on  panel.  It  was  given 
to  the  Museum  by  the  Higginsons  in  1893. 
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presence  to  the  creation  of  the  Back  Bay,  and  their  concept  to  the  spir- 
ited individuals  who  came  to  live  in  this  new  part  of  Boston.  Indeed  the 
institutions  are  not  much  younger  than  the  Back  Bay  itself.  Only  in 
1858  did  the  first  trainload  of  gravel  fill  leave  Needham  to  puff  its  nine 
mile  way  into  Boston  —  a  process  which  was  continued  on  the  average 
of  once  an  hour,  night  and  day,  six  days  a  week  for  almost  forty  years; 
a  process  which  created  out  of  the  dank  and  noisome  tidal  waters  of 
the  Back  Bay  a  new  stretch  of  Boston,  called  by  Lewis  Mumford  'the 
most  successful  example  of  19th  century  urbanity  in  the  United  States'. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  committed  'justifiable  domicide'  by  moving  into 
the  Back  Bay.  He  was  by  no  means  the  first.  Following  their  churches, 
and  bringing  with  them  new  institutions  and  new  ideas,  a  diverse,  pros- 
perous, and  energetic  group  of  Bostonians  established  themselves  in  the 
25-foot  frontage  houses  that  were  being  built  as  fast  as  the  land  was 
being  filled.  Lowells,  Cabots,  Gardners,  Coolidges,  Thayers,  Endicotts, 
Appletons,  Holmes,  Welds,  Sears,  Rotches  and  more.  Between  them  they 
helped  turn  Boston  from  a  small  but  prosperous  seaport  into  one  of  the 
centers  of  world  culture  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Both  the  Symphony  and  the  Museum  have  particular  ties  to  the  residen- 
tial section  of  the  Back  Bay.  Not  far  from  the  original  site  of  the  Museum 
in  Copley  Square,  a  Boston  stockbroker,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  was  wont 
to  venture  forth  from  his  residence,  Hotel  Agassiz  at  191  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  an  apartment  hotel  built  and  named  for  his  wife,  Ida. 
Remarking  no  doubt  with  satisfaction  on  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
saplings  which  punctuated  the  broad,  central,  grassy  mall  of  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  he  strolled  down  to  the  home  of  his  friend,  George 
Howe,  at  17  Marlborough  Street.  It  was  here  that  he  first  broached  the 
idea  of  founding  the  Boston  Symphonv  Orchestra,  which  he  brought  to 
life  in  1881  and  personally  supported  for  the  next  thirty-seven  years. 
Those  circumstances  caused  a  Boston  wit,  possibly  Thomas  Gold  Apple- 
ton  from  down  the  street  at  10  Commonwealth  Avenue,  to  write  'I  hear 
Henry  is  living  in  a  tenement  and  has  started  a  band.' 

The  generosity  of  this  extraordinary  Back  Bay  citizen  was  lavished  not 
only  on  the  Symphony  but  also  on  the  Museum  and  Harvard.  Plain  liv- 
ing and  high  thinking — the  Puritan  ideal  —  were  embodied  in  Henry 
Lee  Higginson.  He  begrudged  the  500  for  a  carriage  ride  and  'nearly 
missed  my  train  on  Sunday';  he  persuaded  the  Saturday  Club  to  abstain 
from  wine  to  set  a  good  example  during  the  Great  War;  he  abhorred 
motor  cars  and  walked  from  his  Back  Bay  apartment  to  his  office  on 
State  Street.  The  'Major'  was  undoubtedly  the  first  citizen  of  Boston. 
He  attended  Harvard  for  one  year  and  provided  it  with  the  Harvard 
Union  and  Soldier's  Field.  One  of  the  soldiers  so  memorialized  was 
Robert  Gould  Shaw,  the  subject  of  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens'  Shaw 
Memorial  across  Beacon  Street  from  the  State  House.  The  monument 
was  Saint  Gaudens'  masterwork;  it  took  him  twelve  years  to  execute, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  examples  of  public  statuary  in  America. 

To  the  newly  founded  Museum  on  Copley  Square  the  Higginsons  gave 
in  1893  the  first  great  Flemish  painting  to  come  to  America,  Rogier  van 
der  Weyden's  St  Luke  painting  the  Virgin.  This  was  the  first  gift,  but 
others  followed  from  him,  his  wife  and  from  his  estate,  including  Barbi- 
zon  paintings,  prints  and  drawings  by  Whistler  and  Ruskin,  and  notably 
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Hotel  Agassiz,  the  Back  Bay  home  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  still  standing  at  191 
Commonwealth   Avenue 
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a  series  of  watercolors  and  sketches  by  John  La  Farge,  the  painter,  mur- 
alist,  and  stained  glass  innovator  whose  work  embellished  not  only 
Trinity  Church  but  many  of  the  new  Back  Bay  houses.  This  last  gift  is 
significant  not  only  for  itself  but  as  a  reflection  of  the  patronage  Back 
Bay  citizens  gave  to  those  who  could  execute  their  conception  of  the 
city  as  a  work  of  art. 

Remarkably  all  these  gifts  and  the  support  of  the  Symphony  were  made 
from  earnings  rather  than  inheritance.  Higginson  pere  was  not  a  con- 
spicuously successful  businessman  and  in  his  day  the  Lee  Higginson 
stock  brokerage  firm  was  not  robust  enough  to  afford  him  either  a  horse 
or  a  home  of  his  own  until  a  few  years  before  his  death.  The  son,  after 
a  military  career  in  the  Civil  War  and  marriage  to  Ida  Agassiz,  daughter 
of  the  Harvard  zoologist,  suffered  two  disastrous  ventures  in  oil  and 
cotton  before  joining  the  family  firm  in  1868.  Within  thirteen  years, 
however,  thanks  to  the  post  Civil  War  boom  and  well-advised  connec- 
tions, with  the  best  financial  enterprises  of  the  day,  the  Major  had  the 
means  and  wealth  to  fuel  his  desire  to  distribute  it.  He  greatly  admired 
and  often  quoted  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  gravestone  epitaph: 

What  I  gave,  I   have 
What  I  spent,  I  had 
What  I  kept,  I  lost 

The  railroad  cars  of  a  century  and  a  decade  ago  from  Needham  brougnt 
more  than  gravel  fill  to  the  Back  Bay  and  to  Boston.  They  carried  the 
loam  for  the  cultural  and  scientific  flowering  of  Boston.  They  set  the 
stage  for  individual  performances  by  citizens  like  Henry  Lee  Higginson 
which  have  immeasurably  enriched  our  day  with  institutions  like  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory. 


Two  watercolor  studies  by  John  LaFarge  —  one  for  a  decorative  panel,  the  other 
for  a  window  or  glass  screen  —  which  are  typical  of  his  stained  glass  designs  for 
Back  Bay  Houses.  Gift  to  the  Museum  in  1911  by  Henry  Lee  Higginson. 
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THE  SOLOIST 


JOSEPH  KALICHSTEIN,  who  won  the  Leven- 
tritt  Award  in  1969,  is  still  in  his  early  twen- 
ties. He  made  his  successful  debut  in  New 
York  three  years  ago,  and  has  since  that 
time  been  engaged  as  soloist  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Minnesota  Orches- 
tra and  the  orchestras  of  Cleveland,  Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit,  Buffalo,  Denver  and  New 
Haven.  He  has  also  signed  a  contract  with 
RCA  Records. 


Born  in  Tel-Aviv  in  January  1946,  Joseph 
Kalichstein  won  scholarships  from  the  America  -  Israel  Cultural  Founda- 
tion to  study  with  Joshua  Shor  at  the  Shor  Conservatory.  He  came  to 
New  York  in  1962  to  study  with  Edward  Steuermann  at  the  Juilliard 
School.  He  studied  later  with  Nona  Kabos.  This  season  he  appears  on- 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  recital  and  with  orchestras.  His  first  record- 
ing, on  the  Vanguard  label  and  released  in  1968,  includes  sonatas  by 
Prokofiev  and  Bartok.  Joseph  Kalichstein  makes  his  debut  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  at  these  concerts. 


RECITAL  BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

On  Sunday  December  13  Luis  Leguia,  a  member  of  the  Orchestra's 
cello  section,  will  give  a  recital  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Wash- 
ington DC,  with  pianist  Robert  Freeman.  Their  program  includes  works 
by  Webern,  Debussy,  Brahms  and  Robert  Parris. 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SPACE  AND  RATES  IN 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S  PRO- 
GRAMS CALL  CARL  GOOSE  AT  MEDIAREP  CENTER 
INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE   (617)  482-5233 

THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 
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W.  W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
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158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


Excel  lent  before. . . 
better  now." 

-N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 


Harvard 
Dictionary 
Of  Music 

■  Second  Edition,  Revised  yv 
and  Enlarged.  ■  Willi  Apel 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 
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Newbury 

Street  Eighteen 

Boston,  Mass. 

RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 
CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by 

PETER  USTINOV 

ALBUM  ONE 

BEETHOVEN 
Serenade  in  D  op,  25 

BRAHMS 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

CARTER 
Woodwind  quintet 

COPLAND 
Vitebsk 

FINE 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

MOZART 

Flute  quartet  in  Q    K,  285 

ALBUM  TWO- 
BRAHMS 
Horn  trio  in  |  flat  op.  40 

COLGRASS 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

HAIEFF 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

MOZART 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K,  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 
in  E  flat  K.  452 

POULENC 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

SCHUBERT 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

VILLA40B0S 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no,  6  for  flute  and 

bassoon 
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before  symphony  ...  - 

DELMONICOS 

Gracious  dining  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  elegant  past.  Enjoy 

traditional  cuisine  expertly  prepared.  Nightly  from 

5  to  10  PM.  Saturday  'til  11.  Park  free  .  .  .  and  after  dinner, 

we'll  be  happy  to  drive  you  to  Symphony  Hall  in  either 

our  1938  Rolls  Royce  or  our  London  Taxi.  And  after 

Symphony  .  .  .  make  it  Diamond  Jim's  for  your  favorite 

libation.  For  reservations,  call  Henry  At  Boston's 

most  convenient  meeting  place. 
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Tel.  536-5300 
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design,  ifs  right  here.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard 
Street,  Brookline.  (617)566-8400. 
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JEWELERS 


Watches  By: 
Omega  •  Rolex 


UCHAM>  M-  WNA.«nc 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley   237-2730 


Silver  By: 

Tiffany  &  Co.  -Georg    Jensen 

Kirk  ■  Tuttle 


ROGER  LUSSIER,  INC. 

CUSTOM  FRAMING 


115  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 
(617)  536-0069 


I 

conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 
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ART/ASIA 

CONTEMPORARY 
JAPANESE  GRAPHICS 

Now  on  view  at  Symphony  Hal 

By  appointment  only. 
891-4737  or  332-8134 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  December  18  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  19  1970  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


MOZART 
MAHLER 


Symphony  no.  36  in  C     K.425     'Linz'5 
Symphony  no.  7 


Despite  the  Mahler  revival  of 
not  been  as  often  played  as 
works.  The  Boston  Symphony 
not  played  the  Symphony  sin 
highest  mastery  of  technique 
.  .  .A  work,  leading  upwards  a 
and  a  new  future  of  music.'  In 
score  calls  for  mandolin,  guita 


recent  years,  the  Seventh  symphony  has 
most  of  the  composer's  other  orchestral 
gave  two  performances  in  1948,  but  has 
ce.  Paul  Stefan  wrote  that  it  'shows  the 
and  the  maturity  of  an  heroic  conquest, 
nd  forward,  pointing  towards  a  new  land 
addition  to  the  usual  large  orchestra  the 
r  and  cowbells. 


Friday  afternoon  January  1  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  2  1971  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

HARVEY  PITTEL     saxophone 


WEBERN 

DAHL 

DEBUSSY 


Six  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  6 
Saxophone  concerto 
Images  pour  orchestre* 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  January  5  1971  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
HARVEY  PITTEL     saxophone 


WEBERN 

DAHL 

DEBUSSY 


Six  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  6 
Saxophone  concerto 
Images  pour  orchestre* 


Tuesday  evening  January  26  1971  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 


HAYDN 

VIOTTI 

SCHUMANN 


Symphony  no.  97  in  C 

Violin  concerto  no.  22  in  A  minor 

Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  97     'Rhenish'1 


Tuesday  evening  February  9  1971  at  8.30 


ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


MOZART 
STRAVINSKY 


Serenade  no.  9  in  D     K.  320     'Posthorn' 
Petrushka  (1911  version)* 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 
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PLAN  OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied   in  a  few  minutes 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  are  clearly 
marked.  r 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

Huntington  and  Massachusetts  Avenue* 
BOSTON 

FLOOR 

(1486  Seated 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


HUNTINGTON    AVtNUC     CORRIDOR 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Voice  Studios 


MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES  —  REPERTOIRE 
June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 


GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  -  PIANO 
Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.  Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma  Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336  Z?  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.  Tel:  232-2430 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 
Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


46  The  Fenway 


KE  6-0726 


EH 


m 


Everybody  will  be  reading 
what  the  Globe  has  to  say 
about  tonight,  tomorrow. 


Music  reviews  in  the  Boston  Globe. 
They're  not  always  good. 
*  ^But  they're  always 
great. 


Cielo*aon#lot»e 


Bid  Dims;  Foes  Mo\ 


,      ir,     •  v  in  Committee 
e  for  'Burial  m  ^u 


Cambridge  Cent* 


HNS 


1970-71  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

m  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


-  COMING  EVENTS  - 

RUDOLF  SERKIN 

JOSE  GRECO  SPANISH  DANCE  COMPANY 

ANDRES  SEGOVIA 

24  SIBERIAN  SINGERS  AND  DANCERS 
FROM  OMSK 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO  (Piano,  Violin,  Cello) 

DAME  JUDITH  ANDERSON  in  "HAMLET" 

BYRON  JANIS 

DIETRICH  FISCHER-DIESKAU 

FIRST  MOOG  QUARTET 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

GRIGORY  SOKOLOV,  Soviet  Pianist 

AUSTRALIAN  BALLET  with  RUDOLF  NUREYEV 

MENUHIN  FESTIVAL  ORCHESTRA, 
YEHUDI  MENUHIN,  Conductor 

ALVIN  AILEY  AMERICAN  DANCE  THEATRE 
VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY  and  ITZHAK  PERLMAN 


Symphony  Hall 
Sun.  Aft.  Jan.  10 

Sat.  Eve.,  Jan.  16 
Symphony  Hall 

Sun.  Aft,  Jan.  17 
Symphony  Hall 

Sun.  Aft.  &  Eve.,  Jan 
Symphony  Hall 

Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  31 
Jordan  Hall 

Fri.  Eve.,  Dec.  5 
Symphony  Hall 

Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  7 
Symphony  Hall 

Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  14 
Symphony  Hall 

Fri.  Eve.,  Feb.  19 
Symphony  Hall 

Sun.  Aft,  Feb.  21 
Symphony  Hall 

Sun.  Aft,  Feb.  28 
Jordan  Hall 

Mar.  2, 3, 4 
Music  Hall 

Fri.  Eve.,  Mar.  5 
Symphony  Hall 

Mar.  5, 6, 7 
John  Hancock  Hall 
Sun.  Aft,  Mar.  7 
Symphony  Hall 


Mb 
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OFFICIAL  PIANO 


Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


The  Sound  Investment 
for  Your  Child 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


*» 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY- SATURDAY  11 


1970-1971 
NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 


IliTl   m  JWitTt 


STRADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President     E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 


SIDNEY   STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


HARRY  J.   KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 

MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1970  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


a  split  decision 

Dress  or  pant?  The  best  of  both! 
Black  Arnel®  triacetate  jumpsuit 
...sheathed  with  colorful  floral 
overskirt-split  to  the  empire 
bodice.  Misses.  $1 30 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 

BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM  Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN  Secretary 


VERNON  ALDEN 
MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
GARDNER  L.  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDINJR 


STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.JOHNSON 
W.SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LAWRENCE  K.MILLER 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHNT.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
ROBERT  G.WIESE 


VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 
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WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 
first  violins  cellos  bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Marylou  Speaker 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Hironaka  Sugie* 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 
Joel  Moerschel 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 

*member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 

exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 
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personal  trust 
services 


000 


Are  "the  usual"  trust  services  what  you  really  want . .  .  for  yourself 
.  .  .  for  your  family? 

Many  banks  have  departments  that  can  give  you  the  usual  trust  services. 
But  we've  been  specializing  in  the  business  of  trusts  for  nearly  a 
century.  Now,  to  add  even  greater  scope,  we're  a  major  component  of 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC.'s  national  organization  devoted  to  the 
imaginative  management  of  capital.  With  investment  counsel  affiliates 
around  the  country  ...  an  economic  consulting  group  headed  by  Pierre 
Rinfret,  advisor  to  government  and  industry  ...  a  management 
consulting  group  with  international  capabilities.  Few,  if  any,  trust 
companies  can  offer  this  range  of  supporting  capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or  write 
John  B.  Harriman,  Vice  President. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7760 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES  •  TRUST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES  •  INVESTMENT  RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT    CONSULTING 
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The  reason  why 

worry  kills  more  people 

than  work  is  that  more 

people  worry  than  work 

Robert  Frost  wrote  these  words.  We  know 
them  well. 

We're  in  the  worry  business.  We  do  the 
worrying  for  people,  so  that  they  may  work  or  play 
fulltime  at  what  they  work  or  play  at  best.  What  we 
worry  about  most  is  managing  your  money,  either  as 
your  investment  counselor  or  Trustee. 

If  what  worries  you  is  money  management, 
please  come  see  us  at  One  Federal  Street.  We  can 
introduce  you  to  an  investment  or  trust  officer  who 
will  be  happy  to  worry  for  you,  with  you,  or  about  you, 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

Friday  afternoon  December  18  1970  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  December  19  1970  at  8.30 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


MOZART 


Symphony  no.  36  in  C     K.425     'Linz" 

Adagio  -  allegro  spiritoso 
Andante 
Menuetto  &  trio 
Presto 


MAHLER 


Symphony  no.  7 

Langsam  (adagio)  -  allegro  con  fuoco 


intermission 


Nachtmusik:  allegro  moderato 

Schattenhaft:  fliessend,  aber  nicht  schnell 
(Shadowy:  flowing,  but  not  fast) 

Nachtmusik:  andante  amoroso 

Rondo-finale:  allegro  ordinario 


The  intermission  will  be  after  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  no.  7  by  Mahler 

Friday's  concert  will  end  about  4.10;  Saturday's  about  10.40 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241   ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,   10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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1858 


93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED     1858 


IEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON; 

DIARY    NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP; 

IATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 
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"My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why? 
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hit  the 

„  deck  in 
Converse. 


If  you're  all  at  sea  about  boat 
shoes  remember:  Converse  makes  the  shoes 
worn  by  more  winning  basketball  teams  than 
any  other  kind.  Track  teams  . . .  tennis  teams  . . . 
Olympic  teams,  too.  And  the  same  great  Converse 
shoemanship  goes  into 
these  boat  shoes. 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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Say  it 

witlv 

cf\f£lar 
<^p§e 


Delicate,    medium   dry, 
slightly    crackling 
Avelar    Rose'. 
From    Portugal, 
of  course. . 
Completely  charming. 


Imported  for  you  by 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Company. 

Somerville,  Mass. 


9ltafl<mna/{nc. 

y/ie  Jrvi/sseau  swuse  cfjOos/on 


Your  Happiest  Holidays 

You'll  spend  them  in  this  Black  jump 
suit  .  .  .  The  quilted  skirt  is  printed 
in  a  mosaic  tile  and  lined  in  Black. 
Sizes  8-16.   65.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

RICHARD  GOODE    guest  artist 

ALBUM  THREE 

BRAHMS 

Piano  trio  in  B     op.  8 

DAHL 

Duettino  concertante  for  flute 
and  percussion 

MARTINU 
Nonet 

POULENC 
Sextet 

SCHUBERT 
Trout'  quintet 

WEBERN 
Concerto     op.  24 
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"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE," 


So  said  a  college  music  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  b  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-POST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

ffcflon  $c  Hamlin 

for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 

81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON    conductor 

1970-1971  Season 


TWO  SERIES  OF  THREE  CONCERTS 


FIRST  SERIES 

November  7 1970 
January  30 1971 
March  6 1971 


SECOND  SERIES 

November  14 1970 
February  6 1971 
March  13  1971 


Saturday  mornings  at  11  o'clock 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

These  concerts  are  planned  for  young  people  from  grade  5 
through  junior  high  school.  The  programs  this  season  are  entitled: 
'Beethoven  is  Brotherhood',  'Festival  Program',  and  the  story  of 
'Carmen'. 


Information  is  available  by  calling; 

YOUTH  CONCERTS 

469-0656 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. He  designed  and  built  the  interior. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


CX  Life  Insurance 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


imported 

brocade 

for  the 

holidays 


The  pantsuit  goes  dramatic 

anytime  after-dark,  perfect 

for  holiday  parties  .  .  . 

made  in  Hong  Kong  especially 

for  Jordan  Marsh,  done  in  lustrous 

rayon  brocade  in  glowing 

copper  tone,  sizes  8  to  18. 

55.00 
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Boston  -  Framingham  -  Peabody  -  Braintree  -  Burlington 
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Meet  the  Bostonians— now,  in  their  premiere  performances,  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

To  begin  our  association  we  went  straight  to  Symphony  Hall,  America's  most 
acoustically  perfect  auditorium.  We  brought  with  us  our  team  of  award-winning 
recording  technicians  and  over  three  tons  of  the  finest  equipment  in  the  world. 

To  capture  the  sound  of  "the  Boston"  in  a  fresh  new  way. 

The  Deutsche  Grammophon  way. 

The  results?  Three  extraordinary  albums. 

As  you  want  them.  On  disc.  On  MusiCassette,  8-track  cartridge  and  open  reel. 

The  dazzling  Italian  conductor  CLAUDIO  ABBADO  leading  the  Symphony  in  lush 
interpretations  of  Ravel  and  Debussy. 

The  brilliant  young  American  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  on  the  podium,  evoking 
the  complex  individualism  of  Ives  and  Ruggles. 

The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  painting  the  delicate  moods  and 
impressionistic  textures  of  Debussy. 

An   historical   introduction  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time. 


Again. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  exclusively  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 


Deutsche  Grammophon  Records,  MusiCassettes  and  8-Track  Cartridges,  are  distributed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated;  in  Canada  by  Polydor  Records  Canada  Ltd. 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Symphony  no.  36  in  C     K.425     'Linz' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  was  born  at  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on 
December  5  1791.  He  composed  this  symphony  at  Linz  in  October  and  early 
November  1763,  and  the  first  performance  was  given  at  Count  Thun's  palace 
on  November  4.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
conducted  by  Georg  Henschel  on  November  16  1882.  The  most  recent  per- 
formances by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  given  in  November  1967;  Erich 
Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has  recorded 
the  Linz  symphony  for  RCA. 

In  Vienna,  where  Mozart  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  composing 
according  to  needs,  his  genius  found  its  full  fruition  in  a  quantity  of 
great  works.  They  embrace  his  finest  string  quartets  and  quintets  and 
his  piano  concertos  in  numbers;  also  his  five  great  operas  in  the  buffo 
style.  It  must  be  a  reflection  on  Viennese  taste,  or  lack  of  musical  per- 
ception, that  he  seems  never  to  have  been  asked  to  compose  a  sym- 
phony in  Vienna.  Of  the  three  great  symphonies  of  1788  there  is  no 
record  either  of  commission  or  performance.  Prague,  enraptured  over 
Figaro,  asked  in  1786  for  a  symphony,  and  received  the  one  which  bears 
its  name.  Three  years  earlier,  while  returning  from  a  visit  to  Salzburg 
with  Constanze  a  year  after  their  marriage,  he  stopped  in  Linz  to  visit 
his  friend  Count  Thun,  and  there  hastily  composed  a  symphony. 

When  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which  Mozart 
wrote  his  truly  surpassing  scores,  one  is  invariably  astonished  that  a 
triumph  of  his  art,  a  rare  efflorescence  of  the  spirit  quite  unequalled  in 
kind,  could  have  come  into  being  apparently  with  entire  casualness. 
Mozart  had  been  assured  of  a  welcome  at  Linz  from  Count  Thun,  father 
of  his  pupil  in  Vienna.  'When  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Linz/  wrote  the 
composer  to  his  father,  'we  were  met  by  a  servant  sent  to  conduct  us 
to  the  residence  of  the  old  Count  Thun.  I  cannot  say  enough  of  the 
politeness  with  which  we  were  overwhelmed.  On  Tuesday  November  4 
I  shall  give  a  concert  in  the  theatre  here,  and  as  I  have  not  a  single 
symphony  with  me,  I  am  writing  one  for  dear  life  to  be  ready  in  time/ 
Mozart  was  as  good  as  his  word  —  within  the  five  days  that  remained 
from  his  arrival  to  the  hour  of  the  concert  a  new  symphony  was  written, 
the  parts  copied,  the  piece  (presumably)  rehearsed.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  the  experts  have  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  Mozart  at  a  moment's 
notice,  in  a  strange  house,  and  in  the  space  of  some  three  days,  con- 
ceived and  completed  a  full  length  symphony,  replete  with  innovation, 
daring  and  provocative  in  detail  of  treatment;  the  obvious  product  of 
one  who  has  taken  new  thought  and  gathered  new  power.  As  the  years 
pass,  the  students  of  Mozart  have  learned  to  accept  what  they  will  never 
account  for  —  sudden  and  incredible  manifestations  in  his  development. 

Jahn  discerned  the  influence  of  Joseph  Haydn  in  this  symphony,  par- 
ticularly the  'pathetic  somewhat  lengthy  Adagio',  [recent  scholarship  has 
ascertained  that  the  tempo   marking  of  the  slow  movement  is   more 
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properly  'Andante'],  which  ushers  in  the  Allegro  spiritoso.  Mozart  had 
until  that  time  never  used  an  introduction  to  a  symphony.  But  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  introductions  in  the  symphonies  of  Haydn  were 
decidedly  the  exception  until  about  this  year,  after  which  both  com- 
posers were  inclined  towards  them.  The  interrelation  of  the  symphon- 
ically  developing  Mozart  and  Haydn  is  always  a  subject  for  circumspect 
opinion.  Jahn  also  points  out  as  Haydnesque  the  'lively,  rapid,  and  bril- 
liant character  of  the  whole,  the  effort  to  please  and  amuse  by  turns, 
and  unexpected  contrasts  of  every  kind  in  the  harmonies,  in  the  alterna- 
tions of  forte  and  piano,  and  in  the  instrumental  effects.'  Saint-Foix 
rejects  this  thesis  on  its  face  value.  To  begin  with,  the  Mozart  who 
wrote  the  Linz  symphony  had  reached  an  ebullient  and  self-reliant  point 
in  his  growth  —  he  was  in  no  mood  for  imitation.  'The  small  number  of 
symphonies  written  by  Joseph  Haydn  in  the  years  1780-1783,  which 
might  have  had  some  connection  with  the  Linz  symphony,  actually  show 
none.  It  might  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  a  definite  effect  of  this 
symphony  upon  the  subsequent  ones  of  Haydn.' 

Against  this  Mozart  authority  is  the  opinion  of  another,  Alfred  Einstein, 
who  quotes  this  symphony  as  showing  'how  greatly  Mozart  had  come 
under  Haydn's  influence,  not  only  as  a  quartet  composer,  but  as  a  cre- 
ator of  symphonies'.  Mr  Einstein  instances  the  6/8  meter  in  the  slow 
movement  as  a  Haydn  trait,  but  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  slow  intro- 
duction to  the  symphony  itself,  wherein  Mozart  was  supposedly  yield- 
ing to  a  Haydn  precedent,  had  indeed  no  precedent  in  Haydn,  'with  its 
heroic  beginning,  and  the  play  of  light  and  shade  that  follows,  leading 
from  the  most  tender  longing  to  the  most  intense  agitation'.  Einstein 
further  discerns  signs  of  hasty  writing  in  this  symphonv.  If  any  demon- 
strable connection  is  to  be  traced,  it  is  a  curious  one  between  Mozart 
and  Haydn's  brother  Michael,  for  whom  recently,  at  Salzburg,  Mozart 
had  composed  two  duos  for  violin  and  viola,  the  second  of  which  con- 
tains a  thematic  premonition  of  the  symphony. 

To  Mozart  alone,  in  the  words  of  M.  de  Saint-Foix,  could  be  attributed 
'the  Allegro  spiritoso,  dreamy  and  at  the  same  time  militant,  for  a 
march  crosses  it,  or  rather  surges  up  at  moments  and  disappears.  The 
noble  and  serene  inspiration  of  the  Poco  adagio  [Andante],  where  clouds 
gather  to  dim  the  unforgettable  rhythm  of  the  Sicilienne,  the  minuet  so 
dancing,  ardent,  and  tender,  with  the  counterpoint  in  the  trio  which 
never  leaves  the  tone  of  C;  finally  the  Presto,  where  joy  at  once  becomes 
frenetic,  these  features  comprise  what  one  is  constrained  to  call  the  first 
great  classical  vista  which  Mozart  designed  in  the  symphonic  genre/ 

The  absence  of  flutes  and  clarinets  in  the  instrumentation  would  sug- 
gest that  Mozart  was  adapting  himself  to  the  limitations  of  the  ducal 
orchestra  at  Linz.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  composer  makes 
use  of  the  trumpets  and  drums  in  the  slow  movement,  although  never 
intrusively. 


EXHIBITION 

The  exhibition  on  view  in  the  gallery  is  loaned  by  the  Ashton  Gallery 
of  667  V.F.W.  Parkway,  Chestnut  Hill.  It  will  continue  through  Saturday 
January  9. 
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GUSTAV  MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  7 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mahler  was  born  at  Kalist,  Bohemia,  on  July  7  1860;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  May 
18  1911.  He  composed  the  Seventh  symphony  in  1904  and  1905.  The  score  was 
published  in  1908  and  the  work  was  first  performed  on  September  19  of  that 
year  at  Prague  by  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  the  com- 
poser. The  Chicago  Symphony  played  the  Symphony  under  Frederick  Stock's 
direction  in  1920.  Wilhelm  Mengelberg  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  on  March  8  1923.  The  first,  and  most  recent, 
performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  were  conducted  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky  on  October  15  and  16  1948. 

The  instrumentation:  4  flutes,  2  piccolos,  3  oboes,  english  horn,  3  clarinets,  E  flat 
clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  gong,  cow- 
bells, glockenspiel,  deep  bell,  tambourine,  snare  drum,  2  harps,  mandolin,  guitar 
and  strings. 

Many  of  Mahler's  friends  assembled  in  Prague,  according  to  his  widow, 
Alma  Mahler,  for  the  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  symphony: 
'Neisser,  Berliner,  Gabrilowitsch,  and  also  several  youthful  musicians, 
Alban  Berg,  Bodanzky,  Keussler,  and  Klemperer.  They  all  helped  him  to 
record  corrections  in  the  score  and  the  parts.  Even  at  the  final  rehearsal 
he  was  aware  of  lack  of  balance  and  never  ceased  making  alterations  in 
the  proofs  up  to  the  time  of  printing.  On  all  the  various  occasions  when 
his  symphonies  were  performed  for  the  first  time,  younger  musicians 
had  gathered  round  to  give  him  their  help,  as  they  did  now.' 

Frau  Mahler,  joining  her  husband  in  Prague  during  the  last  rehearsals, 
found  him  in  bed.  'He  was  nervous  and  unwell.  His  room  was  littered 
with  orchestral  parts,  for  his  alterations  were  incessant  in  those  days,  not, 
of  course,  in  the  composition,  but  in  the  instrumentation.  From  the 
Fifth  symphony  onwards  he  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  himself;  the 
Fifth  was  differently  orchestrated  for  practically  every  performance;  the 
Sixth  and  Seventh  were  continually  in  process  of  revision.  It  was  a  phase. 
His  self-assurance  returned  with  the  Eighth  and  although  Das  Lied  von 
der  Erde  is  posthumous,  I  cannot  imagine  his  altering  a  note  in  a  work 
so  economical  in  its  means  of  expression. 

'But  now  he  was  torn  by  doubts.  He  avoided  the  society  of  his  fellow 
musicians,  which  as  a  rule  he  eagerly  sought,  and  went  to  bed  imme- 
diately after  dinner  in  order  to  save  his  energy  for  the  rehearsals.  .  .  . 
Mahler's  health  and  spirits  improved  as  the  rehearsals  went  on,  and  his 
self-confidence  rose. 

The  Seventh  was  scarcely  understood  by  the  public.  It  had  a  succes 
d'estime.' 

The  Seventh  symphony  is  grouped  by  Bruno  Walter  with  the  two  which 
preceded  it  as  'absolutely  musical  and  purely  orchestral'.  Unlike  Paul 
Stefan  or  Gabriel  Engel,  in  whom  the  single  word  Nachtmusik  is  enough 
to  conjure  up  a  multitude  of  images,  Dr  Walter  found  no  possibility  for 
'detailed  discussion'  of  'music  itself,  the  elucidating  'word'  being  quite 
absent  from  the  score.  Nor  did  this  apostle  of  Mahler  see  the  need  to 
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add  an  analysis  of  his  own  to  the  'thorough'  ones  which  have  long  been 
available.  We  quote  accordingly  from  Edward  Downes's  excellent  analy- 
sis in  the  programs  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra: 

"1.  Langsam  —  allegro  con  fuoco.  The  first  movement  has  an  introduc- 
tion in  gloomy,  almost  funereal  mood.  Against  a  shuddering  rhythm  of 
winds  and  strings,  a  tenor  horn  intones  a  jagged  phrase  related  to  the 
principal  theme  of  the  first  movement  proper,  the  Allegro  con  fuoco. 
There  are  lyric  passages  for  contrast  as  in  traditional  first  movement  form, 
but  the  structure  itself  is  extremely  elaborate  and  original  with  Mahler. 

'2.  Nachtmusik:  allegro  moderato.  Despite  the  allegro  marking,  the 
mood  and  color  of  this  movement  recall  the  Scene  aux  champs  of  the 
third  movement  in  Berlioz'  Fantastic  symphony.  Here  the  country  atmos- 
phere is  emphasized  by  flute  passages  marked  to  be  played  "like  bird 
voices"  and  by  the  use  of  cow-bells,  which  for  Mahler  had  an  almost 
mystical  significance.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  spoke  of  cow-bells 
as  being  the  last  terrestrial  sound  one  hears  before  reaching  the  peak 
of  the  mountain. 

'3.  Schattenhaft:  fliessend,  aber  nicht  schnell.  The  shadowy  mood  of 
this  movement  suggests  spooks  rather  than  mere  shade.  In  function,  the 
movement  is  a  scherzo,  with  four  contrasting  "trio"  sections.  Its  gro- 
tesque character  is  reflected  in  many  details,  including  the  passage  where 
cellos  and  double  basses  are  directed  to  play  fffff  pizzicati  so  violent  that 
the  string  snaps  back  against  the  finger-board. 

'4.  Nachtmusik:  andante  amoroso.  In  this  movement,  Mahler  achieves 
special  effects  by  using  a  mandolin  and  a  guitar.  The  delicate  ensemble 
is  in  chamber  music  style,  contrapuntal  in  texture  and  fascinating  in  its 
subtle  shades  of  instrumental  color. 

'5.  Rondo-finale:  allegro  ordinario.  The  Finale  opens  with  a  bravura 
solo  for  timpani  and  brilliant  fanfares  for  horns  and  winds  which  intro- 
duce the  principle  theme.  The  family  relation  of  this  theme  to  the  first 
movement  theme  seems  obvious.  But  Mahler  went  further  in  his  char- 
acteristically Romantic  linking  of  movements  by  bringing  back  the  sym- 
phony's opening  theme  in  the  coda  of  his  Finale.  The  rondo  form  of 
the  Finale  is  very  free,  and  the  closing  pages,  with  their  contributions  of 
fanfares  and  earlier  themes  build  to  a  tremendous  rhetorical  climax. 

'Despite  the  brave  show  of  the  conclusion,  the  symphony  has  many 
brooding,  foreboding  passages,  often  with  a  suggestion  of  hopelessness, 
in  which  imaginative  listeners  have  heard  a  premonition  of  the  catas- 
trophies  which  were  to  sweep  away  Mahler's  oppressive  cultural  tradi- 
tion. But  in  spite  of  his  premonitions,  Mahler  had  a  redeeming  sense  of 
humor,  sometimes  sardonic,  which  also  sounds  in  his  music.  He  knew 
that  the  end  of  Romanticism  was  not  really  the  end  of  music  but  only 
of  an  epoch.' 

EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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THE  MISMATING  OF  BRUCKNER  AND  MAHLER 

by  John  N.  Burk 

It  is  a  curious  trick  of  circumstance  that  the  names  of  Anton  Bruckner 
and  Gustav  Mahler,  composers  in  most  ways  at  opposite  poles,  are  often 
associated,  mentioned  together  as  if  they  were  in  the  same  category. 
It  may  be  partly  due  to  the  Bruckner  Society  of  America,  which  has  been 
in  existence  since  1931.  The  Society  promotes  the  gospel  of  Bruckner 
and  Mahler  through  its  periodical  Chord  and  Discord,  and  encourages 
performance  of  each  by  presenting  medals  to  conductors. 

This  organization  has  a  perfectly  good  raison  d'etre.  Two  composers  of 
Central  Europe  wrote  music  which  while  they  lived  was  above  the 
heads  of  most  people  even  in  their  home  territory.  After  the  death  of 
each,  their  music  came  to  be  embraced,  even  adored  by  their  own 
countrymen,  but  was  little  regarded  in  other  parts  of  the  musical  world. 
These  two  were  Germanic  in  a  way  that  made  them  alien  to  a  Frenchman, 
an  Italian,  even  to  an  Anglo-Saxon.  The  length  of  their  symphonies 
operated  against  frequent  performances.  At  the  same  time  there  arose  a 
limited  but  increasing  number  of  sympathetic  souls  who  found  a  special 
nobility,  a  rare  exaltation  in  both  composers,  inspiring  qualities  which 
most  people  seemed  to  pass  by.  Here  was  a  cause  for  zealous  crusad- 
ing. It  was  also  the  cause  of  the  strange  pairing.  A  similar  cause  might 
have  developed  if  Faure  and  Franck  had  been  so  paired  in  France,  which 
they  have  not.  These  two  are  far  closer  as  artists  than  Bruckner  and 
Mahler  ever  were.  Faure  is  destined  to  remain  a  rara  avis  in  Germany  and 
Bruckner  the  same  in  France;  the  limitation  is  partly  theirs,  nor  would 
any  amount  of  propaganda  help  the  situation. 

The  more  one  becomes  acquainted  with  the  symphonies  of  Bruckner 
and  Mahler,  the  more  ridiculous  becomes  this  circumstantial  association 
of  their  names.  Probably  no  one  would  have  been  more  astonished  than 
Mahler  if  he  could  have  been  told  that  his  name  would  be  linked  with 
Bruckner's.  It  would  have  been  exceeded  only  by  the  astonishment  of 
Bruckner  at  any  such  prophecy.  He  could  have  known  nothing  more 
than  Mahler's  early  attempts.  If  he  had  heard  Mahler's  music  he  would 
have  been  completely  at  a  loss. 

Their  few,  very  few  points  in  common  are  soon  listed:  each  grew  up 
in  Austria,  Vienna  in  particular.  Each  wrote  nine  long  symphonies  for 
large  orchestra,  the  last  ending  in  a  slow  movement.  Each  was  accepted 
as  a  performer  (an  organist  and  conductor  respectively)  and  little 
accepted  as  a  composer  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

The  points  of  difference  between  them  are  many.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  disassociate  these  two. 

They  were  of  different  generations.  Bruckner  followed  in  the  line  of 
Beethoven  and  Schubert.  Mahler  was  post-Wagner.  Bruckner,  born  in 
1824,  was  thirty-six  years  Mahler's  senior.  Mahler  was  a  student  of  seven- 
teen when  he  met  Bruckner  in  Vienna.  It  was  in  1877,  after  the  fiasco 
of  Bruckner's  Third  symphony.  He  revered  Bruckner  as  a  master,  a 
lovable  eccentric,  but  never  emulated  him. 

When   Bruckner  died,   in  1896,  Mahler  had  written   only  his  first  two 
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symphonies,  neither  of  which  had  been  performed  in  Vienna.  Mahler 
was  not  to  compose  his  Ninth  until  fifteen  years  later  (1909). 

Bruckner's  symphonies  were  in  the  classical  form  but  greatly  expanded. 
Mahler's  symphonies  are  far  less  classical,  far  freer  in  form  and  develop- 
ment. Their  mood  is  utterly  different.  Bruno  Walter,  who  probably  came 
closer  to  an  intimate  understanding  of  each  composer  than  anyone  else, 
once  differentiated  the  two  in  this  way:  'If  I  wished  to  present  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  masters  in  the  shortest  imaginable  formula,  I 
would  say  (conscious  of  the  exaggeration  of  such  a  summary):  at  bottom 
Bruckner's  spirit  was  repose,  Mahler's  unrest.  With  Bruckner  the  most 
impassioned  movement  has  a  foundation  of  certainty;  not  even  Mahler's 
inmost  depths  remain  undisturbed.  Bruckner's  scope  of  expression  is 
unlimited,  though  it  has  but  few  main  subdivisions;  with  Mahler  these 
are  prodigal  in  number,  embracing  all  lights  and  shades  of  a  weird  dia- 
bolism, a  humorous  buffoonery,  even  resorting  to  the  eccentric  and 
banal,  besides  countless  expressive  nuances  ranging  from  childlike  ten- 
derness to  chaotic  eruption.  His  heartfelt,  folk-like  themes  are  as  Mahler- 
ian  as  his  sardonic  cacophonies,  whose  lightning  apparitions  render  all 
the  darker  the  night  of  his  musical  landscape.  Mahler's  noble  peace  and 
solemnity,  his  lofty  transfigurations  are  the  fruits  of  conquest;  with 
Bruckner  they  are  innate  gifts.  Bruckner's  musical  message  stems  from 
the  sphere  of  the  saints;  in  Mahler  speaks  the  impassioned  prophet.' 

Mahler  was  a  master  orchestrator,  capable  of  great  variety  in  the  use 
and  combination  of  instruments,  an  endless  seeker  after  new  colors. 
Bruckner  laboriously  acquired  his  orchestral  skill.  He  was  an  inept 
orchestrator  and  a  constant  reviser.  His  symphonies  fall  into  a  rather 
narrow  pattern  of  structural  and  instrumental  usage.  Bruckner  was 
directly  influenced  by  Wagner's  orchestral  innovations.  Mahler  reflected 
Wagnerisms,  but  more  subtly  and  variously.  (An  example  of  this  is  the 
approximation  of  a  motive  of  Siesfried  which  opens  the  finale  of 
Bruckner's  Eighth,  and  a  suffusion  of  Parsifal  in  the  finale  of  Mahler's 
Third.) 

Mahler's  skill  was  largely  due  to  his  full  experience  as  a  conductor, 
Bruckner's  uncertainty  was  due  to  his  little  experience.  Mahler  was  a 
tyrant  as  well  as  a  master  on  the  conductor's  stand.  Bruckner  was  defer- 
ential to  the  orchestra.  It  is  said  that  he  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to 
give  the  downbeat  and  so  assert  authority  over  the  concertmaster.  He 
was  better  at  giving  the  correct  beat  than  at  conveying  the  sense. 

Mahler  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  urge  to  mate  music  with  literary  con- 
cepts. He  was  well  read  and  deeply  concerned  with  poetry  and  philos- 
ophy—  a  brilliant  and  tireless  conversationalist.  Bruckner  wrote  'abso- 
lute' symphonies  and  was  quite  unconcerned  with  the  literary  and  other 
arts.  While  Mahler  mixed  freely  in  the  world  of  culture,  Bruckner,  an 
ignorant  peasant,  keeping  his  provincial  dialect,  lived  the  simple  life  of 
a  bachelor  in  his  Vienna  lodgings. 

Bruckner  had  no  interests  in  texts  other  than  those  for  his  religious  serv- 
ices. He  was  a  devout  Roman  Catholic.  Mahler  was  deeply  absorbed  in 
poetic  texts  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  found  his  highest  level  in  the 
matching  of  orchestra  and  voice.  He  had  no  interest  in  ritual  music,  being 

notes  continued  on  page  681 
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WE'RE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  to  put  up 

the  tree  in  Jack  Daniel's  old  office.  When 
that's  done,  we  know  the  holidays  are  here 
We  hope  your  plans  are  coming  along  too, 
and  that  you  have  a  very  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


©  1967,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY    .     90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE     •     DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY     •     LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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v  \bu  can 
pay  a  lot  more 
toast  a  lot  less 


If  you  know  any  2-speed  manual 
turntable  that  costs  $1 29.95  and 
also  gives  you  automatic  opera- 
tion . . .  two  motors . . .  belt  drive 
precision . . .  drift-free  plug-in 
sheli  tonearm  . . .  lateral  tonearm 
balancer  for  equalized  stereo 


sound  . . ,  high  compliance  mag- 
netic cartridge  with  diamond 
stylus  . . .  oiled  walnut  base  . . . 
hinged  dust  cover. . .  1 2"  dynam- 
ically balanced  platter . , , 
automatic  stylus  protection 
lead-in  device  . .  .  automatic 


m,  repeat .  .  ,otf- 
damped  cueing  . . .  adjustable 
stylus  tracking  force  —  then 
buy  it. 

Pioneer  Electronics  U.S.A.  Corp. 
178  Commerce  Road,  Carlstadt, 
Hew  Jersey  07072. 


(U)  PIOf\J<E£R 


PL-A25 


WEST  COAST;  1335  WEST  134TH  ST..  GARDENA,  CALIF.  90247  .  CANADA:  S   H.  PARKER  CO..  67  LESMILL  RO.,  DON  MILLS,  ONTARIO 


Request  a  Demonstration  at  Your  Franchisee!  Pioneer  Dealer 


AUDIO  LAB 

16  Eliot  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1645  Beacon  St.,  Waban,  Mass. 
215  Newburgh  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

MILO  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

3  Wolcott  Ave.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

817  Boyleston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

North  Shore  Shop  Center,  Peabody,  Mass. 

SOUND  SPECIALISTS 

7  Waterfield  Road,  Winchester,  Mass. 
1  Post  Office  Ave.,  Andover,  Mass. 

STOP,  LOOK  &  LISTEN,  INC. 

18  Thoreau,  Concord,  Mass. 


This  is  where  our 
Finance  Committee  meets, 
Mr  Hastings.  The  room  dates 
bach  to  1695.  It  was  part  of 
the  first  parish  house. 

\ 


Fascinating,  Mr  Turbott. 
Now,  gou  tell  me  gou're 
in  charge  of  the 
Church's  investments? 

/ 


Have  been  for  18  years- 
since  before  I  retired 
from  the  bond 
business.  And,  if  I 
Say  so,  we've  done  well. 
But... 


...but  things  have 
been  more  difficult 
the  last  gear  or  two  ? 


Uh-yes.  Our  expenses 
are  up.  Our  income  is 
down.  And  I'm  afraid 
that  I'm  not...  well... 


...not  quite  as  much 
in  touch  with  the 
market  as  before 
you  retired. 


Er-whg  I  suppose 
you  could  sag  that.  Now, 
we're  in  some  sound 
common  stochs  and 
corporate  bonds,  but  I 
wonder  if  uou  people 
could  just  look  at 
our  portfolio... 


Certainlg.  You  Know  we 
keep  up  to  date  on 
hundreds  of  issues 
so  we  can  advise  our 
charitable  trust  customers. 
We'd  be  glad  to  counsel 
you-or  assume  the 
direction  of  gour 
investments. 

/ 


Mr  Hastings,  I  thinh  we  understand 
each  other.  Now  that  gou're  one  of  us, 
I  don't  thinh  you'll  want  to  miss  our 
oak  beams  in  the  vestry. 

d  like  verg 
much  to  see  them, 
/  Mr  Turbott. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Wendell  Hastings  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Banks  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02 109.,  Member  FDIC. 


Does  your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
"annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closer  to  home,  a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing—  now  — 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721.  (If  you'd 

ke  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL.) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Mrs  Albert  Goodhue,  Mrs  John  L.  Grandin  Jr,  co-chairmen 

As  1970  gives  way  to  1971,  we  feel  it  an  appropriate  time  to  report  to 
you  the  activities  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
You  will  have  seen  in  the  programs  of  the  past  three  months  that  the 
names  of  all  Friends  who  gave  $15  or  more  during  the  1969-1970  season 
have  been  listed.  These  Friends  were  invited  to  this  season's  four  Pre- 
symphony  Luncheons  at  Horticultural  Hall  and  to  the  four  Stage  Door 
Lectures  given  in  the  basement  of  Symphony  Hall. 

The  second  luncheon,  at  which  the  Governor's  wife  was  guest  of  honor, 
has  just  taken  place  (December  18),  and  the  third  and  fourth  will  be  on 
February  12  and  April  1.  Of  the  Lectures,  two  are  still  to  come:  Leslie 
Martin  will  be  our  guest  on  January  22,  Luis  Leguia  on  February  26. 
If  you  are  a  Friend,  please  feel  free  to  call  the  Friends'  office  at  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1348)  to  apply  for  tickets  for  any  of  these  coming  events. 

Council  members  from  different  areas  have  been  acting  as  hostesses  on 
these  occasions,  as  well  as  decorating  the  halls  and  planning  menus. 
Some  of  them  have  also  been  organizing  Pre-symphony  suppers,  which 
have  been  held  in  the  Symphony  Hall  basement.  Everyone  who  has 
attended  has  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  members  of  the 
Orchestra,  who  have  been  guests  and  speakers  at  these  suppers. 

We  have  increased  our  efforts  to  enroll  Friends  outside  the  Boston  area, 
especially  in  those  cities  where  the  Orchestra  plays  on  its  tours.  Our 
goal  for  the  current  year  (September  1  1970  to  August  31  1971)  is 
$550,000.  We  need  the  sustained  help  of  all  of  you  to  spread  word 
about  the  contribution  of  Symphony  to  the  community  and  about  its 
continuing  needs.  Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Trustees,  has  put 
it  this  way: 

If  you  have  given,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  as  well  as 
to  ask  if  you  might  consider  adding  to  that  gift.  If  you  have  not  given, 
may  I  sincerely  request  that  you  consider  making  a  contribution  before 
the  end  of  this  tax  year. 

'Through  your  generosity,  your  sharing  with  us  a  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility, we  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
the  present  and  future.' 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Trustee 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Trustee 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 

Real  Estate  Investment 

Trust  of  America 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Cray 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  os  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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JEWELERS 


Watches  By: 
Omega  •  Rolex 


UCHAtt  M.  WNA,tat 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley   237-2730 


Silver  By: 

Tiffany  &  Co.  •  Georg    Jensen 

Kirk  ■  Tuttle 


handwoven  area  rugs 

Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


■  '■■"■  ■■<  mt 


BpouceP 


CiiabHs 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 


The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


np" — 

for  your  holiday  party  circuit.  .  . 

a  pandemonium  of  pants  'n  matching  tops 

that  glitter  and  shimmer  and  shine.  .  . 

a  dazzlement  of  gowns  featuring  the  fresh, 

young  look  of  a  demure  shirt  attached  to  a 

skirt  that's  nothing  short  of  a  knockout! 


*! 


fefut  at 


Q 


e*K 


H 


epft 


gjn>i 


f)^' 


54 

Church  Street 

Harvard  Square 

Kirkland  7-4188 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 
{gr         THE  "Nfr 

(JPREP  SHOIV1! 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available~for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $10,000  from  this  scheme,) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


&4te/uM>    wood 

READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 
premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 

BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St,  •PROVIDENCE  /  lODorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 

SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  at  Shawmut. 

Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  both 

of  you  in  so  many  ways  —  from  setting 

up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing 

a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estate 

plan . . .  perhaps  improving  your  tax 

picture  at  the  same  time.  Shawmut: 

Could  be  music  to  your  ears, 

Call  our  Trust  Department  at 

742-4900,  Ext.  177 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 

Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 
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a  baptized  Jew  who  was  more  inclined  to  speculate  about  the  nature  of 
man,  life,  death,  and  the  universe  than  to  look  toward  any  church. 

Bruckner  was  a  teacher  and  liked  to  teach,  but  he  could  not  be  said  to 
have  handed  down  his  art  to  any  successor.  Mahler  was  not  a  teacher, 
but  had  devoted  disciples,  such  as  Schoenberg,  who  drew  upon  his 
romantic  chromaticism  and  so  developed  the  twelve-tonal  movement. 

Mahler  earned  a  comfortable  living  by  conducting;  Bruckner  was  always 
poor. 

Even  in  physical  stature  and  general  appearance  the  two  were  opposites. 
Bruckner  was  tall  and  sturdily  built,  with  a  cropped  pate  and  ridiculous 
country  clothes.  Mahler  was  puny  of  stature,  had  an  upstanding  shock 
of  hair  and  a  clumsy  gait.  His  clothes  were  of  good  quality,  but  he  was 
quite  oblivious  of  them.  His  temperament  was  intense,  fiery,  while 
Bruckner  took  life  as  it  came. 

After  all  this  differentiation,  one  is  thrown  back  upon  the  incontrover- 
tible linking  of  the  two  names  in  this  our  century,  and  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  that  are  applied  (sometimes  indiscriminately)  to  both. 
Theirs  are  after  all  the  most  stupendous  of  all  symphonies,  and  musicians 
in  our  present  aesthetic  are  simply  unable  to  look  upon  stupendous 
symphonies  with  favor.  It  is  not  in  their  nature  to  'reach  for  the  stars', 
as  Mahler  once  put  it,  but  most  of  us  are  romantic  enough  at  heart  to 
be  appealed  to  by  that  aspiration.  For  some  of  us  it  may  be  a  compensa- 
tion for  something  that  is  almost  entirely  lacking  in  the  music  of  today. 

There  will  probably  always  be  a  point  of  sharp  division  in  any  audience 
facing  a  symphony  of  Bruckner  or  Mahler.  There  will  be  those  who  are 
caught  in  the  upsurge  of  the  music  and  those  who  are  left  on  terra  firma, 
consulting  their  wristwatches  —  spectators  rather  than  participators. 
Those  who  are  left  on  the  ground  will  be  either  simply  bored,  or  bored 
and  skeptical.  The  skeptics  will  censure  extravagant  structural  methods 
not  sanctioned  now,  but  sanctioned  then.  The  loyalists  will,  with  some 
point,  measure  the  worth  of  the  music  not  by  intellectual  dissection,  but 
by  its  ultimate  acceptability.  These  are  growing  in  number  perceptibly 
through  the  years.  Propaganda  will  obviously  not  win  over  the  recalci- 
trant minority,  who  cannot  be  told  what  to  like.  Only  enterprising  con- 
ductors bringing  the  symphonies  to  the  light  of  performance  can  prove 
the  point  that  there  is  something  for  our  special  delectation  in  every 
epoch,  different  as  it  may  be  from  our  present  way  of  thinking. 


RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

200  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
•each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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RECENT  RECORD   REVIEWS 

FIRST  RECORDING   FOR  POLYDOR  BY  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 
AND  THE  BOSTON   POPS 

The  following  review  by  R.  D.  Darrell  of  'Fabulous  Broadway'  appeared 
in  the  December  edition  of  High  Fidelity.  It  is  reproduced,  in  its  entirety, 
by  kind  permission  of  the  publisher. 

The  thrilling  gong  crash  that  opens  this  disc  and  a  symphonic  epiphany 
of  Hair  signalizes  a  momentous  Changing  of  the  Guard  as  Arthur  Fiedler 
and  the  Boston  Pops  debut  on  DGG's  Polydor  label.  Since  his  first  session 
on  July  1  1935,  for  what  was  then  the  RCA  Victor  Company,  Fiedler's 
recordings  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  written  phonographic 
history,  both  commercially  and  influentially  as  they  molded  the  musical 
experience  of  two  or  three  generations  of  the  mass  public.  Their  enor- 
mous repertory  has  ranged  from  standard  and  light  classics  to  current 
pop  and  rock  favorites;  and  some  of  the  most  widely  relished  works 
have  been  the  big  Strauss/Ravel-like  symphonic  apotheoses  of  Broadway 
and  Hollywood  musical  successes.  Indeed  this  genre  has  become  so 
well  known  that  there's  nothing  really  new  to  say  about  the  ingeniously 
idiomatic  scorings  or  authentically  idiomatic  performances  of  the  three 
latest  examples,  all  arranged  by  Richard  Hayman,  and  a  re-recording  of 
Jack  Mason's  Fiddler  on  the  Roof  medley,  first  offered  in  the  1965 
'Evening  at  the  Pops'  program  for  RCA.  Nothing,  that  is,  except  to  note 
that  the  playing  is  more  expertly  controlled  than  ever  and  that  while 
Fiedler  himself  has  lost  none  of  his  distinctive  ebullience  and  irresistibly 
infectious  rhythmic  lilt,  he  has  unmistakably  mellowed  in  his  treatment 
of  the  more  romantic  lyrical  moments.  Compare,  for  example,  this  read- 
ing of  the  Fiddler  medley  with  the  earlier  one  and  you  can't  miss  the 
enhanced  expressive  warmth  of  the  new  version. 

But  Fiedler  fans  will  take  both  program  materials  and  performances  for 
granted.  What  audiophiles  will  want  to  know  is  just  how  a  European 
company  competes  with  the  often  superlatively  brilliant  technical 
achievements  that  RCA  engineers  have  chalked  up  over  the  past  thirty- 
five  years.  Well,  while  the  present  audio  engineers,  Gunter  Hermanns 
and  Joachim  Niss,  are  indeed  as  German  as  their  names  would  indicate, 
the  producer  is  the  gifted  young  American,  Thomas  Mowrey.  And  there's 
nothing  tentative  about  their  first  cooperative  job.  The  kind  of  sound 
they  have  captured  here  is  exactly  what  one  might  have  expected  both 
from  the  'natural',  unsensational  characteristics  of  the  best  Deutsche 
Grammophon  symphonic  recordings  in  recent  years  and  from  the  honest, 
ungimmicked  characteristics  of  Mowrey's  Turnabout  recordings  of 
Donald  Johanos  and  the  Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra  a  few  years  ago. 

Since  practically  all  'big'  sessions  nowadays  are  made  with  half  an  eye 
directed  toward  a  quadriphonic  future,  I'm  sure  that  these  Boston 
sessions  have  involved  multi-channel  master  tapes  (Mowrey  himself 
has  pioneered  in  experimental  quadriphonic  technology)  and,  in  all 
probability,  a  multiplicity  of  microphones.  Yet  the  results  have  none  of 
the  unnaturally  spotlighted  woodwind  and  percussion  passages,  none 
of  the  artificially  boosted  glass-shattering  highs,  and  none  of  the  gro- 
tesquely bigger-than-life  size  'presence'  heard  so  often  in  recent  years. 
To   find    a   happy   medium    between    oppressive   closeness   and    lonely 
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remoteness  is  no  longer  any  miracle  perhaps,  but  what  is  miraculous 
here  is  the  capturing  of  not  only  impressively  'big'  orchestral  sound  and 
auditorium  ambience  but  what  are  unmistakably  the  sound  and  ambience 
of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in  Boston's  Symphony  Hall. 

It's  only  fair  that  I  confess  to  some  bias,  since  I  first  heard  a  symphony 
orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  and  I'd  still  rather  hear  a  concert  there  than 
in  any  other  auditorium  I  know  of  (except,  perhaps,  Sanders  Theater 
in  Memorial  Hall,  Cambridge,  which  is  undoubtedly  far  too  live  for 
recording  use).  And  much  as  I  have  admired  many  subsequent  recordings 
made  in  Symphony  Hall,  none  has  quite  so  successfully  established  the 
persuasive  illusion  that  I  am  listening  to  Fiedler  and  the  Bostonians  on 
their  home  ground.  I  can  hardly  expect  all  other  listeners  to  share  that 
illusion.  Quite  possibly  some  will  object  to  the  amount  of  reverberation 
evident  here  and  some  may  crave  more  spectacular  italicizations  and 
capitalizations  of  certain  score  details.  But  for  me  this  disc  immediately 
joins  my  most  treasured  examples  of  recorded  symphonic  sonics  at 
their  best. 


A  RECORD   BY  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

The  following  review  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players'  recently 
released  recording  for  RCA  of  Schubert's  Trio  in  B  flat  op.  99,  Milhaud's 
Pastorale  for  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon  and  Hindemith's  Kleine  Kam- 
mermusik  op.  24  no.  2  for  wind  quintet,  appeared  in  the  December 
issue  of  Stereo  Review. 

Performance:  Superb 
Recording:  Excellent 

This  is  a  great  performance  of  the  Schubert  Trio.  The  performance,  like 
the  work,  is  perfectly  poised  between  classicism  (idealized,  controlled 
beauty;  meaningful  definition  of  articulation,  phrase,  and  structure)  and 
Romantic  expression  (poetic  details,  the  right  touch  of  rubato,  sensitive 
dynamics,  great  beauty  of  tone,  interaction  between  the  musicians).  A 
couple  of  repeats  are  omitted  and  the  recorded  sound  leans  curiously 
to  the  right  (channel,  that  is).  The  Milhaud  and  Hindemith,  although 
attractive  enough  and  very  well  played,  are  a  couple  of  odd  encores; 
they  are  obviously  included  to  give  the  wind  players  of  the  ensemble  a 
chance.  But  complaints  seem  churlish;  this  is,  from  practically  any  point 
of  view,  a  first-class  record. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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RECORDS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

For  last-minute  Christmas  shopping,  the  following  albums  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras,  and  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  are  warmly  recommended. 


CHRISTMAS  MUSIC—  Boston  Pops/Arthur  Fiedler 

A  Christmas  Festival 

Pops  Christmas  Party 

American  Family  Album  of  favorite  Christmas  music 


Polydor  245004 
RCA  LSC  2329 
RCA  VCS  7060 


MUSIC  FOR  ORCHESTRA  —  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Ives'  'Three  places  in  New  England'    { 


Ruggles'  'Sun-treader' 

Beethoven's  'Emperor'  concerto 
(Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Beethoven's  five  piano  concertos 
(Rubinstein/Leinsdorf) 

Beethoven's  nine  symphonies 
(Leinsdorf) 

Berlioz'  'L'enfance  du  Christ' 

(Munch) 

Schubert's  Symphony  no.  9 
(Steinberg) 

Orff's  'Carmina  Burana' 
(Ozawa) 

Music  by  Debussy  and  Ravel 
(Abbado) 


i 


(Thomas) 


DGG  2530048 
RCA   LSC  2733 


RCA  VCS  6417 
(4  records) 

RCA  VCS  6903 
(7  records) 

RCA  VICS  6006 


RCA  LSC  3115 


RCA   LSC  3161 


DGG  2530038 


CHAMBER  MUSIC —  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
Music  by  Debussy  DGG  2530049 

Music  by  Schubert,  Hindemith  and  Milhaud  RCA  LSC  3166 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


SANDERS  THEATRE  SERIES 

presented  by  the  Harvard  University  Department  of  Music  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SUNDAYS  AT  4  pm 


January  24 

with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano 

BRAHMS  Trio  for  clarinet,  cello  and  piano  in 

A  minor     op.  114 

Octandre     (1924) 

Piano  trio  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  49 


VARESE 
MENDELSSOHN 


February  14 

with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano 


MOZART 
RIEGGER 
RAVEL 

STRAVINSKY 


Piano  quartet  in  E  flat     K.  493 

Concerto  for  piano  and  woodwinds     op.  53 

Introduction  and  allegro  for  harp,  flute,  clarinet 

and  string  quartet 
L'histoire  du  soldat 


Tickets: 
$1.50 


$2.50 


$3.50 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office  (266-1492),  Harvard 
Coop  Ticket  Office,  TCA  ticket  service  at  MIT,  and  at  Sanders  Theatre  on 
the  day  of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA  RECORDS 
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RECENT  RECORDINGS  BY 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON  THE  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   LABEL 


DEBUSSY 
RAVEL 


Three  Nocturnes 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  -  suite  no.  2^ 

Pavane  for  a  dead  infanta 


conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado 


IVES 
RUGGLES 


Three  places  in  New  England 
Sun  -  treader 


conducted  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


ON  THE  RCA  LABEL 


DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  9  'New  World' 
Carnival  overture 


conducted  by  Arthur  Fiedler 


ORFF 


Carmina  Burana 

with  Evelyn  Mandac,  Stanley  Kolk, 

Sherrill  Milnes, 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 


conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa 


2530038 


2530048 


LSC  3134 


LSC  3161 


STRAVINSKY 


Suite  from  'The  firebird' 
Petrushka  (1947) 


LSC  3167 


conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ON 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  and  RCA 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  Contributors  (in  alphabetical  order)  for 
the  1969-1970  season.  It  will  be  continued  in  future  editions  of  the  pro- 
gram book. 


Mrs  Robert  M.  Gill 

Mr  Donald  L  Gillespie 

Bishop  Charles  P.  Gilson 

Mrs  Richard  Ginsberg 

Mrs  A.  Ginsburg 

Mr  and  Mrs  Alfred  P.  Ginsburg 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  M.  Ginsburg 

Mr  and  Mrs  A.  Murray  Ginzberg 

Dr  and  Mrs  Joseph  G.  Giuffrida 

The  Misses  Mary  and  Isadora  Glann 

Mr  and  Mrs  Gerard  Glass 

Mr  Hyman  S.  Glass 

Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph  Glasser 

Mr  and  Mrs  Bruce  Glassman 

Mrs  Edward  S.  Gleasan 

Miss  Marie  R.  Gleeson 

Mrs  C.  Henry  Glovsky 

Mr  William  M.  Glovsky 

Mr  and  Mrs  Harry  M.  Godden  Jr 

Mr  R.  J.  Godfrey,  Jr 

Mr  Howard  Goding 

Mr  Leslie  Gold 

Mr  and  Mrs  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Hon  and  Mrs  Lewis  Goldberg 

Mr  Marvin  P.  Goldberg 

Mr  Harry  M.  Goldblatt 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  T.  Golden 

Miss  Carol  Goldfarb 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  E.  Goldman 

Mrs  Franz  Goldmann 

Mrs  Max  Goldman 

Mr  and  Mrs  P.  Kervin  Goldman 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  Goldman 

Mr  Arthur  J.  Goldsmith  Jr 

Dr  Donald  P.  Goldstein 

Dr  and  Mrs  Robert  L.  Goodale 

Mrs  Erwin  R.  Goodenough 

Mrs  L.  Cushing  Goodhue 

Jacob  and  Libby  Goodman  Foundation 

Dr  Joseph  Goodman 

Mr  and  Mrs  Morris  Goodman 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  W.  Goodrich 

Mr  and  Mrs  Herman  A.  Goodwin 

Mr  and  Mrs  Aaron  Gordon 

Mrs  Nathan  H.  Gordon 

Miss  Susan  D.  Gordon 

Colonel  and  Mrs  Bernard  Gorfinkle 

Mr  William  Gorfinkle 

Mrs  Ray  Gottlieb 

Miss  Grete  Gottschalk 

Mrs  G.  Philip  Grabfield 

Mr  and  Mrs  Arnold  B.  Grandberg 

Mr  and  Mrs  Bowman  Graton 

Mrs  William  H.  Gratwick 

Dr  and  Mrs  Roland  I.  Grausman 

Mrs  C.  Chauncey  Gray 

Dr  and  Mrs  Paul  E.  Gray 

Mrs  I.  Lloyd  Greene 

Dr  and  Mrs  Henry  M.  Greenleaf 

Miss  Bertha  C.  Greenough 

Mrs  Robert  B.  Greenough 

Mr  Isidor  Greenwald 

Mr  Chandler  Gregg 

Mrs  Harry  A.  Gregg 

Miss  Alma  Grew 

Mr  and  Mrs  Harold  K.  Gross 

Mr  John  J.  Grossman 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph  B.  Grossman 

Mrs  Julius  Grossman 

Mr  Maurice  Grossman 

Mr  and  Mrs  Leopold  Gruener 

Mr  Mortimer  Grunauer 

Mrs  Henry  E.  Gumbel 

Mrs  Francis  B.  Gummere 

Dr  and  Mrs  Abraham  Gurvitz 

Mrs  Charles  H.  Gushee 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lyman  P.  Gutterson 

Miss  Elsa  M.  Hackebarth 

Miss  Mathilde  Hackebarth 

Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph  R.  Haddock 

Mrs  A.  A.  Haemmerle 

Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  W.  Haffenreffer 

Mr  Paul  D.  Haigh 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  E.  Hale 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  W.  Hale  Jr 

Mrs  Rufus  F.  Hale 

Mrs  Whitney  Hale 

Mrs  Arthur  K.  Hall 

Mrs  David  Hall 

Mrs  George  F.  Hall 

Mrs  James  A.  Hall 

Mrs  Louis  A.  Hall 

Mrs  Louis  Hall 

Mr  and  Mrs  Mitchell  Halperin 

Mrs  Joseph  R.  Hamlen 

Mr  Joseph  W.  Hammer 

Mrs  Franklin  T.  Hammond  Jr 

Dr  and  Mrs  George  Hammond 

Mrs  Hilda  Payson  Hammond 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  M.  A.  Hanemann 
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Miss  Theodora  Perry 

Dr  and  Mrs  Thomas  Perry  Jr 

Mrs  A.  H.  Peter 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  R.  Peterson 


Miss  Nancy  Peterson 

Mr  Paul  A.  Peterson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Simon  G.  Peterson 

Mr  Harold  F.  Petherick 

Mr  Robert  Pettitt 

Mrs  John  S.  Pfeil 

Mrs  Louis  E.  Phaneuf 

Mrs  Drayton  Phillips 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  T.  Phillips 

Mrs  Whitmarsh  Phillips 

Mr  and  Mrs  Carl  E.  Pickhardt  Jr 

Mrs  Edmund  O.  Piehler 

Miss  Catharine  W.  Pierce 

Mrs  Daniel  Pierce 

Miss  Dorothy  Pierce 

Mrs  Elisha  G.  Pierce  Jr 

Mrs  George  W.  Pierce 

Mr  Laurence  A.  Pierce 

Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  H.  Pierce 

Mr  and  Mrs  Harlan  T.  Pierpont  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Claude  A.  Pifer 

Mr  and  Mrs  Kasper  Pilibosian 

Dr  and  Mrs  Randolph  Piper 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  M.  Pitcher 

Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Pitman 

Mr  Ferdinand  M.  Pitner 

Dr  and  Mrs  Mollis  Plimpton  Jr 

Mrs  Alvar  W.  Polk 

Mrs  H.  E.  D.  Pollack 

Mrs  Vivian  T.  Pomeroy 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  K.  Pope 

Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  W.  Popp 

Mrs  James  L.  Poppen 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  L.  Popper 

Mr  and  Mrs  Salvador  F.  Porras 

Mrs  Tyler  C.  Porter 

Mr  Gerald  Posner 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  L.  Posner 

Mrs  John  C.  Potter 

Mrs  Joseph  W.  Powell  Jr 

Mr  S.  Curtis  Powell 

Mr  Edward  J.  Powers 
Miss  Helen  G.  Powers 
Mrs  M.  Allen  Powning 
Mr  and  Mrs  Arthur  W.  Pratt 
Mrs  Richardson  Pratt 
Mr  and  Mrs  Willard  R.  Pratt 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Price 
Mrs  Edward  W.  Pride  Sr 
Mrs  Gordon  C.  Prince 

Dr  and  Mrs  Samuel  H.  Proger 
Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  B.  Prout 

Mrs  Richard  Prouty 

Mrs  Henri  Prunaret 

Mr  Arthur  J.  Puopolo 

Mrs  John  C.  Purves 

Dr  Marian  C.  Putnam 

Miss  Miriam  Putnam 

Mrs  Theresa  Putnam 

Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  T.  Quint 

Mrs  B.  Garfield  Rae  Jr 

The  Misses  Barbara  &  Mary  Raftery 

Dr  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Mrs  Mary  S.  Ramsdell 

Mr  and  Mrs  J.  Haller  Ramsey 

Prof  and  Mrs  Norman  F.  Ramsey  Jr 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Ramseyer 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  M.  Rand 

Miss  Kathleen  J.  Raney 

Mrs  Violet  Rau 

Mrs  Huston  Rawls 

Mr  Edward  W.  Raye 

Miss  Eleanor  Raymond 

Dr  and  Mrs  J.  A.  Raymond 

Mrs  Neil  Charles  Raymond 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  N.  Reece 


Mrs  George  Hale  Reed 

Mrs  Paul  R.  Reed 

Dr  and  Mrs  Charles  D.  J.  Regan 

Mrs  A.  William  Reggio 

Dr  and  Mrs  Duncan  E.  Reid 

Miss  Florence  M.  Reid 

Mrs  William  T.  Reid  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lindsay  Renouf 

Dr  Livia  Hedda  Rev-Kury 

Mr  and  Mrs  Oliver  C.  Reynolds 

Mrs  Benjamin  Rice 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Rice 

Mr  Harold  Rice 

Mrs  Neil  W.  Rice 

Mr  Philip  Rich 

Miss  Mildred  R.  Richards 

The  Hon  and  Mrs  Elliot  L.  Richardson 

Dr  George  S.  Richardson 

Miss  Mabel  C.  Richardson 

Mrs  Philip  Richardson 

Mrs  Aaron  Richmond 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  Riddle 

Mrs  Beverly  S.  Ridgely 

Mrs  Karl  Riemer 

Mr  and  Mrs  Julian  Rifkin 

Mrs  Charles  Scott  Riley 

Miss  Mary  K.  Riley 

Mr  and  Mrs  Floyd  Rinker 

Mrs  Edward  L.  Ripley 

Mrs  Frederick  A.  Ritchie 

Mrs  Paul  Rizzotto 

Dr  and  Mrs  Laurence  L.  Robbins 

Miss  Phyllis  Robbins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Simon  Roberts 

Mr  and  Mrs  G.  Elliott  Robinson 

Miss  Helene  M.  Robinson 

Miss  Mary  C.  Robinson 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  Ex.  Rodgers 

Dr  and  Mrs  Theodore  Y.  Rodgers  III 

Mr  Harry  Rodwin 

Mr  George  A.  Rogers 

Mr  and  Mrs  Horatio  Rogers 

Mr  and  Mrs  Julian  W.  Rogers 

Miss  Marion  L.  Rogers 

Mrs  Samuel  S.  Rogers 

Mr  Benjamin  B.  Rolde 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Rollins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Allan  Romanow 

Mr  and  Mrs  Cecil  S.  Rose 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  Rose 

Miss  Mildred  H.  Rose 

Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  I.  Rosen 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  Rosen 

Mrs  Jeannette  Rosenberg 

Mr  and  Mrs  Philip  Rosenberg 

Mr  Robert  E.  Rosenberg 

Mr  and  Mrs  S.  H.  Rosenberg 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  E.  Rosengard 

Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph  H.  Rosenshine 

Mrs  Louis  Rosenthal 

Mrs  Morris  Rosenthal 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  Rosenthal 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  Rosovsky 

Dr  and  Mrs  Leonard  S.  Ross 

Miss  Margaret  L.  Ross 

Dr  and  Mrs  Ralph  A.  Ross 

Mrs  Robert  Ross 

Mrs  Edwin  M.  Rossman 

Dr  and  Mrs  Robert  S.  Roth 

Mrs  Kathryn  Rothermel 

Miss  Marian  E.  Rowe 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  D.  Rowley 

Mrs  James  Charles  Roy 

Mr  and  Mrs  C.  Adrian  Rubel 

Miss  Celia  Rubenstein 

Mr  John  B.  Rubenstein 
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Mrs  Manuel  Rubin 

Dr  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Miss  Mollie  Rudall 

Mr  Alfred  Paul  Rudnick 

Mr  Jack  Ruegg 

Mrs  H.  Whiting  Rule 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  D.  Russell 

Mrs  Renouf  Russell 

Mrs  Richard  M.  Russell 

Mrs  Robert  W.  Russell 

Dr  Thomas  J.  Ryan 

Miss  Renee  Sack 

Dr  and  Mrs  Walter  T.  St.  Goar 

St  Paul's  School 

Dr  and  Mrs  Angelo  M.  Sala 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  J.  Salisbury 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ralph  T.  Salmi 

Mr  Larry  Salmon 

Mrs  Ann  D.  Salomon 

Mrs  John  L.  Saltonstall 

Sen  &  Mrs  Levertt  Saltonstall 

Mr  William  G.  Saltonstall 

Mr  and  Mrs  Peter  Salzer 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  M.  Sampson 

Mr  Varoujan  Samuelian 

Mr  Eli  Samuels 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  K.  Sanborn 

Mr  and  Mrs  Irving  Sanders 

Mrs  Russell  M.  Sanders 

Miss  Anna  Mary  Sanford 

Mrs  Crocker  Sanger 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mrs  Leon  F.  Sargent 

Mr  and  Mrs  Thomas  C.  Sargent 

Mrs  Marie  Satterlee 

Miss  Leah  E.  Sayer 

Mrs  Donald  F.  Sawyer 

Mr  Myer  Saxe 

Mrs  Robert  W.  Sayles  Jr 

Dr  and  Mrs  Robert  T.  Sceery 

Mr  Robert  J.  Schaffino 

Mrs  Richard  Schanzle 

Dr  and  Mrs  Richard  Schatzki 

Dr  Harry  Schecter 

Mr  and  Mrs  Simon  Scheff 

Mrs  Arthur  Schein 

Dr  and  Mrs  Richard  P.  Scherman 

Mr  Henry  G.  Schiff 

Mr  Elliot  Robert  Schildkraut 

Miss  Angelina  Schipellite 

The  Ludwig  &  Anny  Schlessinger  Fdn  Inc 

Dr  Francis  O.  Schmitt 

Miss  Frieda  A.  M.  Schmutzler 

Miss  Marion  C.  Shorley 

Dr  Marvin  G.  Schorr 

Mrs  Joseph  M.  Schulte 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  Schwann 

Mrs  Henry  F.  Schwarz 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  Schwarz 

Mr  George  G.  Schwenk 

Mrs  Donald  Scott 

Miss  Margaret  W.  Scott 

Mrs  Linwood  D.  Scriven 

Mr  and  Mrs  Peter  B.  Seamans 

Mrs  Richard  D.  Seamans 

Mr  and  Mrs  Douglas  H.  Sears 

Miss  Helen  Jane  Sears 

Dr  and  Mrs  John  B.  Sears 

Mrs  Richard  Sears 

Mrs  James  D.  Seaver 

Miss  Helen  C.  Secrist 

Mrs  Ellery  Sedgwick 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  M.  Segal 

Mr  and  Mrs  F.  H.  Sellman 

Mrs  Robert  Seymour 

Mr  Robert  W.  Shadd 


Mr  and  Mrs  Carl  Shapiro 

Mr  and  Mrs  Melvin  I.  Shapiro 

Mrs  Henry  D.  Sharpe 

Mrs  Mayo  Adams  Shattuck 

Mrs  Robert  Shaw 

Mrs  T.  Mott  Shaw 

Mrs  Charles  Shedd 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  E.  Sheldon 

Mrs  Henry  B.  Shepard 

Mrs  Dwight  C.  Shepler 

Mrs  O.  Herbert  Sherbrooke 

Miss  Mary  G.  Sherman 

Mr  George  Sherrerd  Jr 

Dr  and  Mrs  Herbert  Sherwin 

Mr  and  Mrs  P.  H.  Sherwood 

Mrs  Lawrence  W.  Shirley 

Mrs  Wilfred  R.  Shrigley 

Mrs  Louis  Shulman 

Mr  Richard  S.  Shuman 

Miss  Winifred  V.  Shuman 

Mrs  Sidney  Shurcliff 

Mrs  Clifton  Abbott  Sibley 

Dr  and  Mrs  Richard  L.  Sidman 

Mrs  Irwin  Sigel 

Mr  and  Mrs  Alfred  Sigel 

Dr  and  Mrs  Carroll  M.  Silver 

Miss  Olive  M.  Simard 

Mrs  Peter  K.  Simonds 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ben  Sinel 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  Sisson 

Dr  and  Mrs  John  H.  Sisson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Jay  R.  Sklar 

Mrs  Lawrence  W.  Slanetz 

Mrs  Isidor  Slotnick 

Mrs  A.  William  Smith 

Mrs  Brenton  G.  Smith 

Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Smith 

Mrs  George  W.  Smith 

Mrs  Gordon  Smith 

Mrs  Leonard  Smith 

Mr  Louis  P.  Smith 

Miss  Mary  Byers  Smith 

Mr  and  Mrs  Morgan  K.  Smith 

Mrs  Myron  Smith 

Dr  and  Mrs  Phillip  Smith 

Mr  and  Mrs  Reginald  H.  Smith  Jr 

Mrs  Stanley  W.  Smith 

Mr  and  Mrs  Warren  Storey  Smith 

Mrs  Pettengill  Smith-Peterson 

Mrs  Franklin  J.  Snell 

Mr  Donald  B.  Snyder  Jr 

Dr  and  Mrs  John  C.  Snyder 

Dr  Richard  J.  Sorbera 

Dr  and  Mrs  Francis  G.  Soule  Jr 

Dr  and  Mrs  Arthur  S.  Spangler 

Mr  and  Mrs  Albert  R.  Speare 

Mrs  Robert  Spector 

Mrs  John  K.  Speer  Sr 

Mr  Robert  H.  Sprenger 

Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  I.  Spund 

Mrs  Charles  G.  Squibb 

Mrs  Howard  Stagg 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  H.  Stahl 

Mr  and  Mrs  Peter  W.  Stanton 

Mr  and  Mrs  Creighton  B.  Stanwood 

Mr  and  Mrs  Erwin  Starr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  H.  Starrett 

Miss  Beatrice  Stasinopulos 

Dr  William  B.  Stason 

Mr  and  Mrs  J.  Stavenhagen 

Miss  Anna  B.  Stearns 

Mrs  Russell  Stearns 

Miss  Faye  L.  Stein 

Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  J.  Stein 

Mrs  Stanley  H.  Steinberg 

Mr  Julius  Steiner 
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Mrs  Robert  Steinert 

Mr  and  Mrs  Frank  Steinhilper 

Miss  Helene  Stern 

Mrs  Max  Stern 

Mrs  Brewster  Stetson 

Stevens  Foundation 

Miss  Frances  S.  Stevens 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lloyd  Russell  Stevens  Jr 

Mr  Earl  P.  Stevenson 

Dr  and  Mrs  Goodwill  M.  Stewart 

Mr  and  Mrs  Herbert  R.  Stewart 

Mr  Robert  W.  Stewart 

Miss  Ruth  Stickney 

Mr  and  Mrs  Howell  M.  Stillman 

Dr  and  Mrs  J.  Sydney  Stillman 

Mrs  Greenough  Stires 

Miss  Amy  Stone 

Miss  Celia  E.  Stone 

Mr  Jacob  C.  Stone 

Mr  Percy  N.  Stone 

Mr  Peter  H.  Stone 

Mrs  Anne  Stoneman 

Mrs  Arthur  Innis  Strang 

Mr  and  Mrs  Arthur  L.  Strasser 

Mrs  Otto  G.  T.  Straub 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ferdinand  Strauss  II 

Mrs  Jacob  H.  Strauss 

Miss  Mary  H.  Stroup 

Dr  and  Mrs  Harold  C.  Stuart 

Mrs  Linnell  E.  Studley 

Miss  Myrtle  A.  Stuntzner 

The  Misses  Susan  &  Anita  Sturgis 

Mrs  John  Hale  Stutesman 

Mr  and  Mrs  Sydney  Sugarman 

Mr  and  Mrs  Gregory  T.  Sullivan 

Miss  Faith  Sulloway 

Mr  Frank  J.  Sulloway 

Mr  and  Mrs  E.  Hibbard  Summersgill 

Mrs  H.  Hogarth  Swann 

Mrs  William  Roby  Swart 

Mrs  O.  L.  Swats 

Miss  Joan  Sweeney 

Miss  Mary  Stedman  Sweeney 

Miss  Nora  Sweeney 

Mrs  John  B.  Swift 

Dr  and  Mrs  Edgar  B.  Taft 

Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Tallman 

Mrs  John  W.  Tarbell 

Miss  Janice  Tarlin 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lloyd  D.  Tarlin 

Mr  Carl  Taylor 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Taylor 

Mrs  Mary-Low  Taylor 

Mr  William  F.  Taylor 

Mr  Donald  K.  Tead 

Dr  and  Mrs  Cesare  G.  Tedeschi 

Mrs  Stanley  F.  Teele 

Dr  Melvin  Tefft 

Mrs  Robert  C.  Terry 

Dr  and  Mrs  Richard  W.  Thaler 

Mrs  Gordon  B.  Thayer 

Mrs  John  E.  Thayer 

Mrs  Philip  Thibodeau 

Mrs  Alfred  Thomas 

Miss  Genevieve  M.  Thomas 

Mrs  Henry  A.  Thomas  Jr 

Dr  and  Mrs  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  K.  Thorndike  III 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  W.  Tibbott 

Miss  E.  Katharine  Tilton 

Miss  Gertrude  Tingley 

Mr  and  Mrs  Michael  Tinkham 

Mr  and  Mrs  Mark  Tishler  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Carlos  H.  Tosi 

Dr  and  Mrs  James  H.  Townsend 

Mrs  Foster  Trainer 

continued  on  next  page 


Dr  and  Mrs  Carl  E.  Trapp 

Mrs  Richard  Treadway 

Miss  Ruth  Tripp 

Mrs  James  Truden 

Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  S.  Tucker 

Miss  Ruth  Tucker 

Mrs  Bayard  Tuckermart  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Donald  W.  Tufts 

Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  M.  Turner 

Dr  and  Mrs  William  J.  Turtle 

Mr  and  Mrs  Albert  A.  Twombly 

Mr  and  Mrs  Juris  Udris 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  C.  Uehlein 

Mr  and  Mrs  Harold  Ullian 

Mrs  Nora  S.  Unwin 

Dr  Suzanne  T.  Van  Amerongen 

Miss  Catherine  S.  Van  Brunt 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  Vanner  Sr 

Mrs  Ralph  Van  Waters 

Mrs  Rosamond  L  Vaughan 

Mr  and  Mrs  Nathan  Velleman 

Mr  and  Mrs  Arthur  E.  Vershbow 

Mr  and  Mrs  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 

Mrs  Robert  G.  Vickery 

Mr  and  Mrs  S.  Sumner  Victor 

Mr  and  Mrs  Roger  L.  Voisin 

Miss  Doris  Volland 

Mr  Thomas  Vonfoerster 

Mr  Charles  A.  Wagner 

Mrs  Eustis  Walcott 

Mr  and  Mrs  Harold  Wald 

Miss  Ruth  N.  Waldron 

Mr  William  A.  Waldron 

Mrs  Andrew  M.  Wales 

Mrs  Frederick  B.  Walker 

Mr  and  Mrs  Guy  W.  Walker 

Mrs  B.  Gring  Wallace 

Miss  Barbara  G.  Walsh 

Mr  Joseph  B.  Walsh 

Reverend  Peter  R.  Walsh 

Miss  Dorothea  Waltz 

Dr  Sidney  H.  Wanzer 

Miss  Alice  E.  Ward 

Miss  M.  Beatrice  Ward 

Mrs  Alexander  Warga 

Mrs  Caleb  W.  Warner 

Mrs  Henry  Warner 

Mr  Lowell  A.  Warren  Jr 


Mrs  W.  B.  Warren 

Mrs  John  C.  B.  Washburn 

Dr  James  W.  Waters 

Miss  Agnes  Watkins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph  R.  Watkins 

Mrs  Phyllis  W.  Watkins 

Mr  and  Mrs  Frederic  W.  Watriss 

Mrs  Edward  Bowditch  Watson 

Mrs  George  H.  Watson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  Watson  II 

Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  R.  Weed 

Miss  Lucretia  J.  Weed 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  D.  Weeks 

Mrs  Ira  Weinbaum 

Mr  and  Mrs  Jerome  Weinberg 

Mrs  Mark  Weisberg 

Mr  John  P.  Weitzel 

Miss  Helen  Weld 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen  B.  Wellington 

Miss  Harriet  V.  Wellman 

Mrs  Charles  E.  Wells 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  Shippen  Wells 

Mrs  Barrett  Wendell 

Mrs  Worthing  L.  West 

Dr  and  Mrs  Winthrop  Wetherbee 

Mrs  Daniel  B.  Wetherell 

Miss  Adaline  E.  Wheeler 

Mrs  Alexander  Wheeler 

Mrs  George  Macy  Wheeler 

Mrs  Leonard  Wheeler 

Dr  and  Mrs  Frank  C.  Wheelock  Jr 

Mrs  Josiah  Wheelwright 

Mrs  Sherman  L.  Whipple 

Dr  and  Mrs  Frederick  E.  Whiskin 

Mrs  Alexander  M.  White 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mr  and  Mrs  Harvey  White 

Mrs  Kenneth  T.  White 

Miss  Anne  Whiteman 

Mrs  Thomas  Whiteside 

Mrs  Mason  T.  Whiting 

Mrs  Byam  Whitney 

Miss  Ruth  H.  Whitney 

Mrs  Eugene  B.  Whittemore 

Miss  Mildred  E.  Whittemore 

Mrs  Ross  E.  Whittenburg 

Mrs  Eugene  P.  Whittier 

Mr  Charles  G.  Wierman 


Mrs  Morrill  Wiggin 

Mr  Richmond  G.  Wight 

Mrs  W.  Lawrence  Wilde 

Mr  and  Mrs  A.  Warren  Wilkinson 

MrsW.  Ward  Willett 

Miss  Grace  E.  Williams 

Dr  and  Mrs  Harold  W.  Williams 

Dr  and  Mrs  John  A.  Williams 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  Burr  Williams 

Miss  Ruth  C.  Williams 

Mrs  Dorothy  C.  Wilson 

Mrs  Grafton  L.  Wilson 

Dr  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Willis  Kingsley  Wing 

Mr  David  H.  Winnick 

Mrs  Henry  D.  Winslow 

Mrs  Allen  P.  Winsor 

Mr  and  Mrs  Maurice  Wiseman 

Mrs  Samuel  E.  Wisner 

Mrs  Max  D.  Wit 

Mr  and  Mrs  Leo  E.  Wolf 

Mr  and  Mrs  Albert  B.  Wolfe 

Mr  Gerard  Wolfe 

Mr  Richard  L.  Wonson 

Miss  Ellen  Wood 

Mrs  Charles  F.  Woodard 

Mrs  Peter  Woodbury 

Dr  and  Mrs  Francis  M.  Woods 

Mrs  G.  Wallace  Woodworth 

Mrs  Frederic  P.  Worthen 

Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  I.  Wren 

Mrs  Robert  D.  Wrenn 

Mr  Carroll  M.  Wright 

Mrs  Ernest  J.  Wright 

Mr  and  Mrs  Kenneth  A.  Wright 

Mrs  Whitney  Wright 

Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  Wrigley 

Mr  and  Mrs  Arthur  P.  Wuth 

Mr  and  Mrs  Herschel  I.  Yesley 

Dr  and  Mrs  Morris  Yorshis 

Mrs  H.  Melvin  Young 

Mr  E.  William  Yund  Jr 

Miss  Frances  Zahler 

Mr  and  Mrs  M.  James  Zelman 

Miss  Barbara  Ziegler 

Mr  and  Mrs  Percy  R.  Ziegler 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SPACE  AND  RATES  IN 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S  PRO- 
GRAMS CALL  CARL  GOOSE  AT  MEDIAREP  CENTER 
INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE   (617)  482-5233 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


BOSTON 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200  years  " 

W.  W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


"Basic  reference 
material  for  the  rest 
of  this  century." 

—New  Republic 

Harvard 
Dictionary 
Of  Music 

■  Second  Edition,  Revised  »v 
and  Enlarged.  ■  Willi  Apel    ™ 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  —  Viennese  —  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 
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THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 
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SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


HESLIP 


1.  SUTHERLAND 

President 
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RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 
CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by 

PETER  USTINOV 


ALBUM  ONE 

BEETHOVEN 
Serenade  in  D  op,  25 

BRAHMS 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

CARTER 
Woodwind  quintet 

COPLAND 
Vitebsk 

FINE 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

MOZART 

Flute  quartet  in  D    K.  285 

ALBUM  TWO' 

BRAHMS 

Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

COLGRASS 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

HAIEFF 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

MOZART 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 
in  E  flat  K,  452 

POULENC 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

SCHUBERT 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

VILLA-LOBOS 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and 

bassoon 


MB/M 
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after  symphony  . 


The  sophisticated  saloon  from  the  Victorian  era. 
Enjoy  your  favorite  libation,  while  Gladys  Toupin 
tenderly  tickles  the  ivories.  Nightly. 

At  Boston's  most  convenient  meeting  place 

THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St 

H(Next  time  you  are  coining  to 
Symphony,  dine  at  Delmonico's  .  .  , 
(We'll  park  your  car  and  give  you  a 
(ride  to  Symphony  Hall  in  our 
,1938  Rolls  Royce  or  London  Taxi.) 


HE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  IMPORTERS  •  NEW  YORK,  N.Y 
!  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND  •  BLENDED  86  PROOF 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 


f 


OLD  WORLD 

ELEGANCE  RECAPTURED 

IN  A  GRACIOUS  REST  HOME 

AND  RETIREMENT  FACILITY 

GARDNER PIE1CE IHIOUSE 

333  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

617/266-3300 

Please  join  us  for  tea  any  afternoon. 


ANOTHER  RETIREMENT  FACILITY 
BY  LONCWOOD  MANAGEMENT,  INC 
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PLAN   OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  are  clearly 
marked. 


HUNTINGTON    AVENUE     COK.MDCK 
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Knoll 

The  collection.  Including  Breuer,  Mies  van  der 
Rohe,  Bertoia,  Saarinen,  Schultz,  Platner,  Stephens, 
Scarpa,  Magistretti.  If  ifs  Knoll  and  ifs  you,  ifs 
us.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard  Street,  Brookline. 
(617)  566-8400.  Contemporary  Interiors 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


Da/i 


FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

Wow  !Proof 

CALL   426-5050 

51  MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

T.O.ISBSHHCO. 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


polcari'e 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


-HIGHEST  INTEREST- 
ANYWHERE  s™ED 

CHOICE   OF    SAVINGS   CERTIFICATES 


"/oil1- 


,000  minimum 


5 


*\       Up  Regular 


^ 


Savings 


1-10  ytars 
$1,000  minimum 


annual  rate 

$100,000 

minimum 

1-3  ytars 


*■       jjJL   90  Day  Notice 
■/     '"    Passbook  Account 


No  Notiet  Required  after  tha  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:  347  WASHINGTON  STREET  -  PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

Friday  afternoon  January  1  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  2  1971  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
HARVEY  PITTEL     saxophone 


WEBERN 

DAHL 

DEBUSSY 


Six  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  6 
Saxophone  concerto 
Images  pour  orchestre  * 


During  the  coming  week  the  members  of  the  Orchestra  will  be  on 
vacation;  the  next  concerts  in  the  Friday  -  Saturday  series  will  be  given 
on  the  first  two  days  of  the  New  Year. 

One  of  Michael  Tilson  Thomas'  teachers  was  Ingolf  Dahl,  the  distin- 
guished composer  who  died  suddenly  earlier  this  year.  Dahl  was  born 
in  Germany  in  1912,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1935  and  taught  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California  for  many  years.  He  wrote  the 
Saxophone  concerto  in  1949. 

Iberia,  the  second  of  Debussy's  Images,  has  been  performed  by  the 
Orchestra  with  some  frequency,  but  the  other  two  pieces,  Gigues  and 
Rondes  de  printemps,  have  not  been  heard  since  Charles  Munch  con- 
ducted them  in  1957.  Debussy  wrote  of  Images  to  his  publisher:  1  am 
trying  to  do  something  "different"  —  something  that  might  be  called 
reality,  but  what  the  fools  call  "Impressionism",  a  term  that  is  utterly 
misapplied,  especially  by  the  critics  who  don't  hesitate  to  apply  it  to 
Turner,  the  greatest  creator  of  mystery  in  art/ 


Friday  afternoon  January  8  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  9  1971  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

PEROTIN  Sederunt  principes 

STOCKHAUSEN         Punkte 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  97     'Rhenish' 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 
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I 

conduct, 


Maybe  not  an  orchestra 

but  interesting  groups 

of  people  to 

interesting  places. 

Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Or  you  can  go  alone. 

With  your  wife,  your 

family,  your  club. 

Anywhere.  Any  how. 

As  long  as  you  book 

through  Garber  Travel. 

I  work  for  them. 

Call  me.  The  number 

is  566-2100. 

Ask  for  Bernie. 


ART/ASIA 

CONTEMPORARY 
JAPANESE  GRAPHICS 

Now  on  view  at  Symphony  Hal 

By  appointment  only. 
891-4737  or  332-8134 


THE  ADVERTISERS 

IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 

ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 

PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 

YOUR  PATRONAGE. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 

1                                               IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS.                                 332-9890 

RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKUNE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 

KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 

EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 

Telephone:                                                                             88  EXETER  STREET 
KEnmore  6-4062                                                     COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

Voice  Studios 

MARGOT 

WARNER, 

Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES 

—  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

Summer 

and  Winter 

189 

John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133) 

2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

Boston, 

Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853 

(617) 

267-0332 

GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  —  PIANO 

Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.                        Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma                       Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336                                                             27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 

RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


46  The  Fenway 


KE  6-0726 


CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 

WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 


1970-71  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

m  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


-  COMING  EVENTS  - 

RUDOLF  SERKEN 

JOSE  GRECO  SPANISH  DANCE  COMPANY 

ANDRES  SEGOVIA 

24  SIBERIAN  SINGERS  AND  DANCERS 
FROM  OMSK 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO  (Piano,  Violin,  Cello) 

DAME  JUDITH  ANDERSON  in  "HAMLET" 

BYRON  JANIS 

DIETRICH  FISCHER-DIESKAU 

FIRST  MOOG  QUARTET 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

GRIGORY  SOKOLOV,  Soviet  Pianist 

AUSTRALIAN  BALLET  with  RUDOLF  NUREYEV 
MENUHIN  FESTIVAL  ORCHESTRA, 


Symphony  Hall 
Sun.  Aft.  Jan.  10 

Sat.  Eve.  Jan.  16 
Symphony  Hall 

Sun.  Aft.  Jan.  17 
Symphony  Hall 

Sun.  Aft.  &  Eve.,  Jan 
Symphony  Hall 

Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  31 
Jordan  Hall 

Fri.  Eve.,  Feb.  5 
Symphony  Hall 

Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  7 
Symphony  Hall 

Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  14 
Symphony  Hall 

Fri.  Eve.,  Feb.  19 
Symphony  Hall 

Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  21 
Symphony  Hall 

Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  28 
Jordan  Hall 

Mar.  2, 3, 4 
Music  Hall 
Fri.  Eve.,  Mar.  5 
Symphony  Hall 

Mar.  5, 6, 7 
John  Hancock  Hall 
Sun.  Aft.,  Mar.  7 
Symphony  Hall 


YEHUDI  MENUHIN,  Conductor 

ALVIN  AILEY  AMERICAN  DANCE  THEATRE 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY  and  ITZHAK  PERLMAN 


OFFICIAL  PIANO 


Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


The  Sound  Investment 
for  Your  Child 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY  12 
TUESDAY  A  6 
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ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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000 

personal  trust 
services 

Are  "the  usual"  trust  services  what  you  really  want .  .  .  for  yourself 
.  .  .  for  your  family? 

Many  banks  have  departments  that  can  give  you  the  usuaJ  trust  services. 
But  we've  been  specializing  in  the  business  of  trusts  for  nearly  a 
century.  Now,  to  add  even  greater  scope,  we're  a  major  component  of 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC.'s  national  organization  devoted  to  the 
imaginative  management  of  capital.  With  investment  counsel  affiliates 
around  the  country  ...  an  economic  consulting  group  headed  by  Pierre 
Rinfret,  advisor  to  government  and  industry  ...  a  management 
consulting  group  with  international  capabilities.  Few,  if  any,  trust 
companies  can  offer  this  range  of  supporting  capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or  write 
John  B.  Harriman,  Vice  President. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7760 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES  •  TRUST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES  •  INVESTMENT  RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT     CONSULTING 
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NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

Friday  afternoon  January  1  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  2  1971  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  January  5  1971  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


WEBERN 


Six  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  6 

Langsam  (Slowly) 

Bewegt  (With  movement) 

Massig  (Moderately) 

Sehr  massig  (Very  moderately) 

Sehr  langsam  (Very  slowly) 

Langsam  (Slowly) 


BACH 


Brandenburg  concerto  no.  3  in  G     S.  1048 

Allegro 
Largo  (S.  1021) 
Allegro 


DAHL 


Concerto  for  alto  saxophone  and 
wind  orchestra 

Recitative 

Adagio  (passacaglia) 

Rondo  alia  marcia:  allegro  brioso 

HARVEY  PITTEL 


first  performance  in  Boston 


intermission 
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DEBUSSY 

Images'  pour  orchestre* 

Gigues 

Iberia 

Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins 
(In  the  streets  and  byways) 

Les  parfums  de  la  nuit 

(The  fragrance  of  the  night) 

Le  matin  d'un  jour  de  fete 
(The  morning  of  a  festival  day) 

Rondes  de  printemps  (Spring  round) 

Friday's 
10.20 

concert 

will  end  about  3.50;  Saturday's  and  Tuesday's 

about 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*  RECORDS 


THE  ADVERTISERS 
IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 
ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 
PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 
YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED     1858 


1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON; 

SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP  ; 

AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 
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"My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?* 


hit  the 

„  deck  in 
Converse. 


If  you're  all  at  sea  about  boat 
shoes  remember:  Converse  makes  the  shoes 
worn  by  more  winning  basketball  teams  than 
any  other  kind.  Track  teams  . . .  tennis  teams  . . . 
Olympic  teams,  too.  And  the  same  great  Converse 
shoemanship  goes  into 
these  boat  shoes. 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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//ie  J/vusseau  swi/se  ofjoos/on 


Your  Happiest  Holidays 

You'll  spend  them  in  this  Black  jump 
suit  .  .  .  The  quilted  skirt  is  printed 
in  a  mosaic  tile  and  lined  in  Black. 
Sizes  8-16.   65.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


the  bank  for  investors 

Investors 

Bank&lrust  Company 


Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany was  established  to  pro- 
vide investors  —  both  indivi- 
dual and  institutional  —  with 
comprehensive  fiduciary  ser- 
vices, financial  administration 
and  general  banking  facilities. 

Our  services,  however,  are  not 
limited  to  investors.  Perhaps 
your  needs  are  for  a  special 
checking  account,  a  savings 
account  or  a  conveniently 
located  safe  deposit  box. 

We  emphasize  quality  and  per- 
sonal service  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  trusts  and 
investments,  and  in  the  hand- 
ling of  your  personal  banking 
needs. 


for  further  information  please  call  or  write 

Mr.  Edmund  G.  Sullivan, 
Vice  President  and  Trust  Officer 
Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Eaton  &  Howard  Building 
24  Federal  Street,  Boston  02110 
(617)  482-0030 


Member:  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Company 


"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


J 


So  said  a  college  musk:  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-P0ST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

ifafltt  $c  Hamlin 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 

81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 


WE 


furniture 
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When  you  feel 

like  laugh  ng 

al  I  the  way  to  the  ban  k 


. . .  we're  the  first  people  to  talk  to 

The  First 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. He  designed  and  built  the  interior. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story  ?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


CX  Life  Insurance 


JORDAN  MARSH 


anytime 

after  dark, 
North  or  South 

Young  and  romantic 
n  soft-touch 

acetate/nylon  doubleknit. 
Oyster  white 

and  flame  red  banded  and 
bowed  with  navy,  6  to   14,   I  10.00 
by  JAYNA  .  .  .  just  one  of  many 
from  our  Designers'  collection. 
Second   Floor — Boston  Store 
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Meet  the  Bostonians— now,  in  their  premiere  performances,  on  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

To  begin  our  association  we  went  straight  to  Symphony  Hall,  America's  most 
acoustically  perfect  auditorium.  We  brought  with  us  our  team  of  award-winning 
recording  technicians  and  over  three  tons  of  the  finest  equipment  in  the  world. 

To  capture  the  sound  of  "the  Boston"  in  a  fresh  new  way. 

The  Deutsche  Grammophon  way. 

The  results?  Three  extraordinary  albums. 

As  you  want  them.  On  disc.  On  MusiCassette,  8-track  cartridge  and  open  reel. 

The  dazzling  Italian  conductor  CLAUDIO  ABBADO  leading  the  Symphony  in  lush 
interpretations  of  Ravel  and  Debussy. 

The  brilliant  young  American  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  on  the  podium,  evoking 
the  complex  individualism  of  Ives  and  Ruggles. 

The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  painting  the  delicate  moods  and 
impressionistic  textures  of  Debussy. 

An  historical   introduction  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time. 


Again. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
now  exclusively  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 


Deutsche  Grammophon  Records,  MusiCassettes  and  8-Track  Cartridges,  are  distributed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated;  in  Canada  by  Polydor  Records  Canada  Ltd. 


ANTON   (VON)  WEBERN 

Six  pieces  for  orchestra  op.  6   (1928  version) 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Webern  was  born  in  Vienna  on  December  3  1883;  he  died  at  Mittersill,  Austria, 
on  September  15  1945.  He  composed  the  Six  pieces  in  1909,  and  they  were 
first  performed  in  Vienna  on  March  31  1913.  The  score  is  dedicated  'to  Arnold 
Schoenberg,  my  teacher  and  friend,  in  greatest  affection'.  Webern  revised  the 
score  in  1928,  and  lightened  the  wind  and  brass  sections  considerably.  The 
instrumentation  of  the  later  version  is  as  follows:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  3  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  4  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  side  drum, 
bass  drum,  tarn  tarn,  bells  of  indefinite  pitch,  timpani,  glockenspiel,  celesta, 
harp  and  strings.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  William  Steinberg  on  October  25 
1957.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on 
March  16  1962;  Eleazar  de  Carvalho  conducted.  The  most  recent  series  of  per- 
formances by  the  Orchestra  were  conducted  by  William  Steinberg  in  the  fall 
of  1969. 

Anton  von  Webern  spent  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life  in  Vienna  and 
Graz.  His  father  Karl,  descendant  of  an  aristocratic  family,  held  a  po- 
sition in  the  Austrian  civil  service  as  a  mining  engineer;  his  mother, 
an  amateur  pianist,  introduced  her  children  —  Anton  had  two  sisters  — 
to  music  when  they  were  still  quite  young.  In  1893  a  change  in  Karl 
von  Webern's  work  took  the  family  to  Klagenfurt,  where  Anton  went  to 
the  local  Gymnasium  and  took  private  lessons  in  piano,  cello  and  mu- 
sical theory.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  first  tried  his  hand  at  composi- 
tion. Two  years  later  he  passed  his  final  school  examinations,  and  as 
a  reward,  his  father  financed  a  visit  to  the  Wagner  Festival  at  Bayreuth. 
(This  was  the  summer  of  1902.) 

There  was  some  disagreement  between  father  and  son  about  the  young 
man's  future  career.  But  when  later  in  1902  the  family  returned  to 
Vienna,  Anton  enrolled  at  the  University  to  study  music.  During  his 
years  as  a  student  he  made  further  attempts  at  composition,  one 
of  which  was  a  Ballad  for  baritone  and  orchestra  called  'Siegfried's 
sword'.  He  sang  in  choruses;  he  went  to  as  many  concerts  as  he  could 
stomach  (he  complains  in  his  diary  that  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  sea- 
son there  were  'at  least  three  concerts  a  day');  and  worked  on  his  thesis. 
The  subject  of  his  research  was  the  Choralis  Constantinus  of  Henricus 
Isaac,  a  Flemish  composer  born  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  was  awarded  a  doctorate  of  philosophy  in  1906. 

At  one  point  Webern  apparently  tried  to  take  lessons  from  the  con- 
servative Hans  Pfitzner.  What  went  wrong  is  unclear;  instead  Arnold 
Schoenberg  became  his  teacher  in  1904.  The  association  with  the  leader 
of  the  'Viennese  school',  first  as  pupil  and  then  as  disciple  and  lifelong 
friend,  was  the  most  powerful  influence  on  Webern's  life  and  work. 
Formal  lessons  ended  in  1908  (some  scholars  say  1910),  but  from  that 
time  on  Schoenberg,  Webern  and  Berg  (Schoenberg's  other  most  tal- 
ented pupil)  maintained  an  extraordinarily  close  professional  and  per- 
sonal relationship. 
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His  first  twenty-five  years  must  have  been  Webern's  happiest.  Begin- 
ning in  1908  he  struggled  perpetually  for  economic  survival.  He  found 
performances  of  his  own  music  hard  to  arrange,  and  when  he  did  suc- 
ceed he  had  to  suffer  the  castigation  of  uncomprehending  critics.  He 
spent  a  great  amount  of  time  conducting  music  he  detested,  had  his 
works  banned  by  his  own  government  and  died  as  the  result  of  a  tragic 
accident  at  a  time  when  new  hope  for  himself  and  his  work  seemed 
almost  within  reach. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  Webern's  life  is  when  and  how  he  learned  to 
conduct.  He  was  thought  competent  enough  to  be  appointed  in  1908 
second  conductor  of  the  Spa  orchestra  and  summer  theatre  at  Bad  Ischl, 
the  health  resort  where  the  Imperial  court  settled  in  the  summer  months. 
For  the  next  twelve  years  he  held  appointments  in  several  European 
cities,  Vienna,  Teplitz,  Danzig,  Stettin  and  Prague  among  them,  conduct- 
ing popular  —  though  to  himself  generally  loathsome  —  operettas.  He 
married  his  cousin  Wilhelmine  Mortl  in  Berlin  in  1911,  and  was  for  a 
period  in  1915  and  1916  called  up  for  military  service. 

Eventually  in  1920  his  wandering  came  to  an  end  and  he  settled  in 
Modling,  a  small  village  some  twenty  miles  outside  Vienna,  where  at 
first  he  earned  a  living  by  giving  lessons  and  conducting  locally.  His 
rep-utation  as  a  conductor  had  spread,  and  in  1921  he  was  invited  to 
Dusseldorf  (probably  at  Schoenberg's  recommendation)  to  conduct  his 
Passacaglia  op.  1,  which  had  recently  been  published  by  Universal  Edi- 
tion. Universale  Director  was  Emil  Hertzka,  a  remarkable  man  whose 
career  was  originally  in  textiles.  Hans  Heinsheimer,  now  Director  of 
Publications  for  G.  Schirmer,  who  worked  for  Universal  in  the  twenties, 
describes  Hertzka  in  his  recently  published  book  Best  Regards  to  Aida, 
as  'the  most  progressive-,  most  daring  publisher  in  Europe'.  (Dr  Heins- 
heimer's  book  is  warmly  recommended  to  anyone  who  thinks  music 
publication  is  a  dull  operation.  He  reveals  it  as  one  of  the  most  exhila- 
rating professions  connected  with  music.)  The  list  of  Hertzka's  'invest- 
ments', which  included  Mahler,  Schoenberg,  Berg,  Webern,  Weill, 
Bartok,  Kodaly,  Janacek,  Krenek,  Milhaud,  Malipiero  and  Casella,  and 
a  part  share  in  Richard  Strauss,  seems  a  microcosm  of  early  twentieth 
century  European  music,  the  only  omission  of  significance  being  Stra- 
vinsky. Hertzka,  and  later  after  his  death,  the  house  of  Universal,  were  to 
play  an  important  part  in  keeping  Webern  from  total  financial  collapse. 

Webern  went  to  Berlin  in  1922  to  conduct  a  concert  of  new  Austrian 
music  composed  by  Bittner,  Schoenberg  and  himself.  Performances  of 
contemporary  music  in  his  own  country  were  difficult  to  present.  He 
had  taken  part  in  the  organization  of  the  concerts  of  Schoenberg's 
'Society  for  private  musical  performances'  (founded  in  1918),  choosing 
artists,  arranging  rehearsals  and  so  on.  But  general  recognition  was  im- 
possible: the  concerts  were  really  'private',  attendance  was  by  invitation 
only,  and  the  critics  were  strictly  barred.  Shortly  after  the  Berlin  concert 
Webern  was  invited  to  become  conductor  of  the  'Vienna  Workers' 
Symphony  Concerts',  a  series  sponsored  by  the  Social  Democratic  Party, 
and  a  year  later  chorus  master  of  the  Workers'  Choral  Society.  Dr  Heins- 
heimer has  written  about  these  concerts  in  his  book: 

'Anton  Webern,  considered  a  serious-minded,  shruggingly  tolerated 
screwball,  was  permitted  to  make  a  bare  living  as  conductor  of  the 
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Workers'  Concerts  organized  by  the  Socialist  Party.  We  always  went  to 
hear  them,  to  pay  homage  to  their  thin,  bespectacled  conductor,  whose 
stooped,  slightly  clumsy  professional  movements,  his  face  deeply  buried 
in  the  score,  had  only  one  purpose:  to  serve  the  music.  My  most  poig- 
nant memory  of  this  unique  man  is  a  performance  of  Mahler's  Eighth 
symphony.  As  the  audience  rose  in  applause,  he  lifted,  not  without 
difficulty,  the  huge,  heavy  score  over  his  head.  The  work,  not  the  con- 
ductor, was  to  be  applauded.' 

Despite  his  conducting  and  his  private  teaching,  (Webern  never  held  an 
official  teaching  post,)  the  shortage  of  money  persisted.  There  were 
letters  to  Emil  Hertzka  asking  for  modest  advances,  which  sadly  recall 
those  of  Mozart  to  his  fellow-mason  Michael  Puchberg.  The  financial 
strain  did  ease  somewhat  in  1927  when  the  Austrian  radio  gave  Webern 
a  regular  conducting  position  and  invited  him  to  take  charge  of  a  series 
of  orchestral  concerts.  Naturally  this  led  to  his  being  taken  more  seri- 
ously outside  his  immediate  circle  as  a  conductor,  and  in  November 
1929  he  undertook  his  first  major  tour.  He  directed  concerts  in  Munich, 
Frankfurt,  Cologne  and  London,  his  programs  including  music  by  Mo- 
zart, Wolf,  Brahms,  Schoenberg,  Milhaud,  Mahler  and  Johann  Strauss. 
For  several  years  he  was  increasingly  busy  as  conductor  and  adviser  on 
contemporary  music  to  the  Austrian  radio.  For  a  while  he  moved  back 
to  Vienna,  but  could  not  bear  living  away  from  the  countryside.  He  soon 
left  the  city,  and  made  what  was  to  be  his  last  home  in  a  small  village 
called  Maria  Enzersdorf,  not  far  from  Modling. 

In  1934  the  Social  Democratic  Party  was  banned.  The  Workers'  Sym- 
phony concerts  collapsed,  depriving  Webern  of  some  of  his  more  re- 
warding work  and  of  badly  needed  income.  In  Germany  his  name  was 
put  on  the  black  list  and  his  music,  like  that  of  Hindemith  and  Schoen- 
berg, fell  into  the  category  of  'cultural  Bolshevism'.  It  became  increas- 
ingly hard  to  survive.  He  made  one  or  two  visits  abroad  to  conduct, 
otherwise  lived  as  quietly  and  unobtrusively  as  possible  in  Maria  Enzers- 
dorf. During  the  war  years  Universal  saved  him  from  complete  poverty 
(possibly  even  from  internment  in  a  concentration  camp)  by  employing 
him  as  a  proof-reader  and  arranger  of  piano  scores.  He  went  abroad  for 
the  last  time  in  1943,  to  hear  the  first  performance  of  his  Orchestral 
variations  in  Basel.  A  short  time  after  the  death  of  his  son  Peter  on  the 
Yugoslav  front  in  the  spring  of  1945,  Webern  and  his  wife  left  home  on 
foot  to  join  their  daughters  at  Mittersill,  a  village  near  Salzburg.  There 
he  died,  smoking  a  cigar  outside  his  son-in-law's  house,  shot  by  a  young 
American  soldier.  The  exact  circumstances  of  his  death,  for  many  years 
shrouded  in  rumor,  were  eventually  unraveled  by  Hans  Moldenhauer  in 
his  book  The  death  of  Anton  Webern  (Philosophical  Library,  New  York). 

Dr  Moldenhauer  has  devoted  many  years  to  Webern  research  and  has 
unearthed  (in  one  instance  almost  literally)  many  of  Webern's  private 
papers  and  a  number  of  unpublished  compositions.  The  first  discovery 
took  place  in  1961:  Webern's  eldest  daughter  Amalie  Waller  informed 
Dr  Moldenhauer  that  she  had  some  manuscripts  in  her  possession,  which 
have  since  been  acquired  by  the  Moldenhauer  Archive  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  at  Seattle.  The  second  and  more  dramatic  discovery 
occurred  in  1965.  Dr  Moldenhauer  tells  (in  an  article  published  in  the 
Musical  Times  of  February  1968)  how  Webern  had  buried  some  of  the 
manuscripts   of   his    compositions    under   the   garden    house    at   Maria 
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Enzersdorf  before  he  fled  to  Mittersill.  His  home  was  ransacked  by  the 
invading  Russian  troops,  but  Hermine  von  Webern,  the  widow  of  Peter, 
who  was  living  in  Vienna,  received  permission  to  visit  her  father-in- 
law's  house.  She  rescued  books,  music,  letters  and  sculptures  from  the 
yard,  dug  up  the  crate  of  hidden  manuscripts,  and  carried  everything  to 
an  attic  belonging  to  her  parents  several  miles  away.  There  they  stayed 
until  1965  when  Hermine  took  Dr  Moldenhauer  to  the  hiding  place. 

Dr  Moldenhauer  is  now  writing  a  biography  of  Webern  and  new  facts 
will  surely  come  to.  light  when  his  book  is  published.  Meanwhile  we 
know  that  among  Webern's  manuscripts  were  several  early  pieces,  of 
historical  rather  than  musical  significance;  of  the  'real'  Webern  four 
settings  of  poems  by  Stefan  George;  sketches  for  an  opera  Alladine 
und  Palomides  after  Maeterlinck's  play.  (All  these  date  from  about 
1908.)  There  were  songs,  alternative  versions  of  published  works  (a 
'Second  string  quartet'  is  a  rearrangement  of  the  Six  bagatelles  op.  9 
with  the  addition  of  a  seventh  piece  with  a  voice  part);  there  were  or- 
chestrations of  songs  and  piano  sonatas  of  Schubert;  and  some  pieces 
for  orchestra,  written  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  style  and  with  the 
same  instrumentation  as  those  of  the  Five  pieces  for  orchestra  op.  10. 

Even  with  the  addition  of  these  new  works,  the  total  playing  time  of 
Webern's  music  probably  runs  to  less  than  five  hours.  In  1957,  before 
Dr  Moldenhauer's  discoveries,  Columbia  Records  published  an  album 
of  four  records  containing  'The  complete  works'  under  Robert  Craft's 
direction.  These  last  for  less  than  four  hours.  How  significant  the  new 
material  will  turn  out  to  be  is  conjectural;  since  Webern  did  not  have 
these  pieces  published  nor  gave  them  opus  numbers,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  he  considered  them  of  less  importance  than  his  published  work. 
He  was  an  extremely  meticulous  man  (his  scores  are  models  of  calli- 
graphic clarity),  and  until  his  house  was  overrun,  his  papers  were  ap- 
parently kept  in  careful  order. 

Despite  its  radicalism,  Webern  felt  his  work  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
mainstream  of  musical  development.  His  first  published  piece,  the 
Passacaglia,  is  reminiscent  of  Brahms  and  Mahler,  though  the  transpar- 
ency of  sound  textures,  which  was  to  become  progressively  more 
marked  in  his  later  work,  is  already  apparent.  Traditional  construction 
and  tonality  disappeared  to  be  replaced  by  delicate  and  limpid  color, 
by  melodic  pointillism  (sometimes  reminiscent  of  Debussy).  Rhythm 
disintegrates  and  a  wealth  of  material  is  concentrated  into  the  shortest 
length  of  time.  Player  and  listener  still  find  Webern's  music  hard  to 
grasp.  As  lately  as  the  last  decade,  Robert  Craft  relates,  a  piece  of  less 
than  six  minutes  length  needed  fifty  hours  of  rehearsal  before  it  was 
ready  for  performance.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Webern's  music  has  been 
played  so  infrequently,  and  that  many  performances  have  been  so  in- 
adequate. 

'Schoenberg  is  dead,'  wrote  Pierre  Boulez  in  1951.  It  was  more  than 
literally  true.  Webern,  not  Schoenberg,  has  been  the  overwhelming  in- 
fluence on  the  new  music  of  the  fifties  and  sixties.  Henze,  Stockhausen, 
Boulez  himself,  Nono,  even  Stravinsky  in  his  most  recent  compositions 
acknowledge  their  debt,  and  one  cannot  go  to  any  concert  of  contem- 
porary music  without  hearing  music  that  is  obviously  in  the  'Webern 
tradition'.  Yet  performances  of  his  own  music  remain  even  today  com- 
paratively rare. 
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acknowledge  their  debt,  and  one  cannot  go  to  any  concert  of  contem- 
porary music  without  hearing  music  that  is  obviously  in  the  'Webern 
tradition'.  Yet  performances  of  his  own  music  remain  even  today  com- 
paratively rare. 

Arnold  Schoenberg  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the  Six  pieces  for 
orchestra  at  a  concert  in  Vienna  on  March  31  1913.  The  other  pieces  on 
the  program  were  Berg's  Altenberg  songs  (which  will  be  performed  by 
the  Orchestra  last  season),  and  Schoenberg's  First  chamber  sym- 
phony. The  music  provoked  a  riot  in  the  audience.  The  Six  pieces,  de- 
spite their  apparently  heavy  instrumentation,  are  the  rirst  example  of  the 
transparent  sonorities,  the  new  sound  colors  and  the  new  tonal  com- 
binations which  Webern  was  to  explore  more  deeply  in  his  later  orches- 
tral works. 

John  N.  Burk  wrote  of  these  pieces  in  the  Orchestra's  program  books 
of  1962:  '[They]  are  typical  in  their  brevity  and  varicolored  but  open 
scoring,  their  delicate  treatment  which  favors  muted  tones,  often  pianis- 
simo. Any  attempt  at  an  analysis  defeats  its  purpose.  The  six  movements 
are  encompassed  in  something  more  than  100  bars.  The  third  has  eleven 
bars  only,  and  the  fourth  (Marcia  funebre),  is  written  for  percussion  and 
winds,  and  is  played  pianissimo  until  the  last  measures.' 


RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

200  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 

Brandenburg  concerto  no.  3  in  G     S.1048 

Program  note  adapted  from  the  notes  of  John  N.  Burk 

Bach  was  born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21  1685;  he  died  in  Leipzig  on  July  28  1750. 
He  wrote  the  six  Brandenburg  concertos  between  1718  and  1721,  and  presented 
them  to  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg  in  the  latter  year.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  first  performed  the  Third  concerto  on  March  8  1907;  Karl  Muck  con- 
ducted. The  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  given  on 
February  5  and  6  1954,  when  Pierre  Monteux  was  guest  conductor.  Members  of 
the  orchestra  performed  the  Concerto  at  a  prelude  concert  of  the  Berkshire 
Festival  on  July  15  1966. 

In  May  of  the  year  1718,  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  travelling  to 
Carlsbad  to  take  the  waters,  was  attended  by  some  of  his  musical  retinue 
—  five  musicians  and  a  clavicembalo,  under  the  surveillance  of  his 
Kapellmeister,  Bach.  He  may  have  encountered  there,  in  friendly  rivalry, 
another  musical  prince,  Christian  Ludwig,  Margraf  of  Brandenburg, 
youngest  son  of  the  Great  Elector  by  a  second  wife.  This  dignitary,  a 
young  bachelor  passionately  devoted  to  music,  boasted  his  own  orches- 
tra, and  was  extravagantly  addicted  to  collecting  a  library  of  concertos. 
Charmed  with  Bach's  talent,  he  immediately  commissioned  him  to  write 
a  brace  of  concertos.  Bach  did  so  —  at  his  leisure;  and  in  three  years' 
time  sent  him  the  six  concertos  which  have  perpetuated  this  prince's 
name.  The  letter  of  dedication,  dated  March  (or  May)  24  1721,  was 
roundly  phrased  in  courtly  French  periods,  addressed  'A  son  altesse 
royalle,  Monseigneur  Cretien  Louis  Marggraf  de  Brandenbourg',  and 
signed  with  appropriate  humility  and  obedient  servitude:  'Jean  Sebastian 
Bach'  (all  proving  either  that  Bach  was  an  impeccable  French  scholar,  or 
that  he  had  one  conveniently  at  hand).  The  Margraf  does  not  seem  to 
have  troubled  to  have  had  them  performed  (the  manuscript  at  least 
shows  no  marks  of  usage);  cataloguing  his  library,  he  did  not  bother  to 
specify  the  name  of  Bach  beside  Brescianello,  Vivaldi,  Venturini,  or 
Valentiri,  and  after  his  death  they  were  knocked  down  in  a  job  lot  of  a 
hundred  concertos,  or  another  of  seventy-seven  concertos,  at  about  four 
groschen  apiece. 

There  are  those  in  later  times  who  are  angered  at  reading  of  the  lordly 
casualness  of  the  high-born  toward  composers.  One  might  point  out 
that  Bach  in  this  case  very  likely  took  his  princes'  airs  as  in  the  order  of 
things,  that  they  brought  him  an  assured  subsistence  and  artistic  freedom 
which  was  not  unuseful  to  him.  In  this  case,  Bach  composed  as  he 
wished,  presumably  collected  his  fee,  and  was  careful  to  keep  his  own 
copy  of  the  scores,  for  performance  at  Cothen.  He  was  hardly  the  loser 
by  the  transaction,  and  he  gave  value  received  in  a  treasure  which  pos- 
terity agrees  in  calling  the  most  striking  development  of  the  concerto 
grosso  form  until  that  time. 

The  set  of  Brandenburg  concertos  can  be  looked  upon  as  an  experiment 
in  various  instrumental  combinations.  Of  the  six  this  one,  like  the  last,  is 
written  for  strings  only.  There  are  several  instances  when  Bach  used 
single  movements  of  his  works  on  a  second  occasion:  the  first  movement 
of  this  concerto  he  later  used  as  an  instrumental  introduction  ('Concerto') 

notes  continued  on  page  745 
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PITCHING  HORSESHOES  is  a  good  way  to  pass  time  while 
waiting  on  a  batch  of  Jack  Daniel's. 

You  see,  here  in  Moore  County  we  still  make 
whiskey  the  slow,  slow  Tennessee  way.  That  calls 
for  mellowing  every  drop  through  ten  feet  of  rick- 
burned  hard  maple  char  coal...  a  time-consuming 
process  you  can't  hurry  along.  Charcoal  mellowing, 
as  this  slow  process  is  called,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  rare  sippin'  taste  of  Jack  Daniel's.  And 
it  also  accounts  for  some  pretty  fancy  horseshoe 
pitching  here  in  Jack  Daniel  Hollow. 

O  1970,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  .  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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Which  stereo  hobbyist  areyou... 
the  listener  or  the  experimenter? 

Pioneer  caters  to  both. 


As  a  reader  of  this  magazine,  listening 
to  music  is  undoubtedly  one  of  your 
more  relaxing  hobbies.  In  which  case 
the  Pioneer  SA-900  Integrated  Ampli-  ° 
tier  and  TX-900  AM-FM  Tuner  are  for 
you.  Together,  they  produce  the  finest 
stereo  sound  reproduction.  And,  if 
you  want  to  go  one  step  further  into  the 
realm  of  stereo  experimentation,  this 
is  whereto  start. 

For  instance,  tneSA- 900  permits 
you  to  operate  the  pre  and  main  ampli- 
fiers separately.  You  can  connect  an 
electronic  crossover  and  two  power 
amplifiers  for  3-channel  multi-amp 
stereo;  And  for  added  effect  you  can 
patch  in  a  reverb  amp.  The  possibili- 


ties are  limitless.  With  music  power  at 
145  watts  IHF  (50  )  50  watts  RMS,  at 
8  ohms,  both  channels  operating) 
there's  unbounded  power  to  spare. 
Harmonic  distortion  Is  less  than 
0.08%.  Stepped  tone  controls  provide 
the  finest  precision  adjustments. 
As  High  Fidelity  (July  1970)  com- 
mented: "...  For  an  amplifier  as  good 
as  this  and  with  as  many  useful  fea- 
tures, you'd  expect  to  pay  consider- 
ably more  than  the  ($25995) 
price  listed." 

The  TX-900  AM-FM  tuner  com- 
bines ideally  with  the  SA-900  ampli- 
fier. Using  three  FET's  and  two  RF 
stages  in  the  front  end  plus  two  crystal 


filters  and  four  fC's  in  the  IF  section, 
IHF  sensitivity  (1.7„V  ),  selectivity 
(65dB)  and  capture  ratio  (1  5dB)  are 
superb.  Tuning  is  precise  with  a  bright 
spot  indicator  and  twin  meters.  A  vari- 
able muting  switch  accommodates 
weak  signals  while  suppressing  inter- 
channel  noise.  $259.95 

See  and  hear  both  units  at  your 
local  Pioneer  dealer. 

Pioneer  Electronics  U.S.A.  Corp., 
- 178  Commerce  Road,  Carlstadt, 
New  Jersey  07072 

CM>  pioixieeR 
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Request  a  Demonstration  at  Your  Franchisee!  Pioneer  Dealer 


AUDIO  LAB 

16  Eliot  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1645  Beacon  St.,  Waban,  Mass. 
215  Newburqh  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

MILO  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

3  Wolcott  Ave.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

817  Boyleston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

North  Shore  Shoo  Center,  Peabody,  Mass. 

SOUND  SPECIALISTS 

7  Wa'terfield  Road,  Winchester,  Mass. 
1  Post  Office  Ave.,  Andover,  Mass. 

STOP,  LOOK  &  LISTEN,  INC. 

18  Thoreau,  Concord,  Mass. 


Glamors!  High-fliers! 
Go-go's!  I've  had  it  with 
the  market  Mr  Marks! 
Whatever  gou've  done 
for  mg  partner  at  Lentrone, 
I  wish  gou'd  do  for  me. 


I  take  it  gou're  not  happg 
with  the  wag  gour 
investments  are  performing. 


Amen.  I  never  want 
to  hear  the  word 
performance  again. 
So  what  can  gou 
do  for  me? 


No  miracles,  but 
we  can  put  together 
a  long-term  investment 
program  based  on 
sound  values  with 
reasonable  rates 
of  growth. 


Seems  sensible. 
Where  do  we  start? 


We  sit  down  with 
uour  portfolio  and 
figure  out  whether 
gou  need  growth 
or  income  or 
some  of  both. 
Let's  do  the 
long-range  planning 
first.  It  could  save 
trouble  later. 


Long-range  planning 
Now  gou're  talking! 
That's  how 
built  Lentrone! 


believe  gou,  Mr  Rose. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Ralph  Marks  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02 1 09.  Member  FDIC. 
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Does  your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
''annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closer  to  home,  a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing—  now  — 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721.  (If  you'd 
ike  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL.) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

1^        AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


W 
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Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 


Wouldn't  you  know 
who'd  play  the  lead! 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Trustee 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Trustee 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 

Real  Estate  Investment 

Trust  of  America 


Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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JEWELERS 


HICHAM  M,  DAJMA.inc 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley  237-2730 


Watches  By: 
Omega  •  Rolex 


Silver  By: 

Tiffany  &  Co.  •  Georg    Jensen 

Kirk  •  Tuttle 


handwoven  area  rugs 


Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


sOLLA 


Apolkiiw 


1  Vf8!C0tA%AT»y  *& 


Ganc  ia 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


c :  a 


Gertrude  Singer  goes  impeccable  taste 

one  better  — 

and  slashes  prices  on  remaining  dresses, 

pant-dresses,  coats,  costumes,  and 

yes  —  accessories,  too!  — 

to  take  you  beautifully  through  winter! 
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54 

Church  Street 

Harvard  Square 

Klrkland  7-4188 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


Boston  for  lovers, 
si 


gourmets, 

photographers, 

history  buffs, 

sports  nuts, 

shoppers, 

and  kids 

who  I  ike  to  ride 

in  elevators. 

TheSkywalk. 

50  stories  high  in  the  Prudential  Building. 

9  a.m.  to  midnight  weekdays.  1  to  11  p.m.  Sundays.  Adults  75  cents,  children 

(under  13)  25  cents,  under  6  free.  Call  236-3313  for  information  and  group  rates. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street  Boston 


READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 
premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 

BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St.  •PROVIDENCE  /  10  Dorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 

SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  at  Shawmut. 

Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  both 

of  you  in  so  many  ways  —  from  setting 

up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing 

a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estate 

plan . . .  perhaps  improving  your  tax 

picture  at  the  same  time.  Shawmut: 

Could  be  music  to  your  ears. 

Call  our  Trust  Department  at 

742-4900,  Ext.  177 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston  f 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 
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to  the  Cantata  no.  174  ('Ich  liebe  den  hochsten  von  ganzem  Gemute').  To 
the  string  parts  he  added  two  corni  da  caccia,  two  oboes  and  tenor  oboe, 
the  wind  parts  sometimes  doubling,  sometimes  adding  to  the  notation. 

The  original  title  runs  'Concerto  3zo  a  tre  Violin],  tre  Viole,  e  tre  Violon- 
celli  col  Basso  per  il  Cembalo',  but  the  score  definitely  gives  a  place  to  the 
double  bass,  usually  doubling  the  cellos.  Bach  thus  divides  his  forces  into 
three  complete  and  equal  string  groups.  At  times,  as  in  the  first  exposition, 
the  three  parts  for  each  kind  of  instrument  are  in  unison,  making  an 
ensemble  of  only  three  distinct  voices  (though  the  players  themselves  are 
distributed),  giving  a  special  sense  of  integration  and  solidity.  At  times 
the  three  parts  (for  violins,  violas,  or  cellos)  are  at  variance,  giving  an  infi- 
nite diversity  and  richness  in  contrapuntal  imitation.  Using  brief  rhythmic 
figures,  Bach  establishes  and  sustains  an  astonishing  vitality  in  their  varied 
manipulation.  'The  two  [allegro]  movements,'  wrote  J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland, 
'make  up  a  composition  that  is  surely  without  a  rival  as  the  expression  of 
a  frank  and  fearless  joy,  a  joy  from  which  everyday  mirth  is  not  excluded 
and  which  yet  is  well  fitted  for  a  tribute  of  spiritual  exultation.'  Philip 
Spitta  speaks  of  the  first  movement  as  'instinct  with  life  and  genius'.  He 
draws  attention  to  a  particular  passage  (from  the  seventy-eighth  bar) 
which  he  considers  'as  fine  as  anything  in  the  whole  realm  of  German 
instrumental  music;  the  chief  subject  is  given  out  in  the  second  violin 
part,  the  first  violin  then  starts  an  entirely  new  subject  which  next 
appears  in  the  second  violins,  drawing  in  more  and  more  instruments, 
and  is  at  last  taken  up  by  the  third  violin  and  the  third  viola,  and  given 
out  weightily  on  their  G  strings;  this  is  the  signal  for  a  flood  of  sound  to 
be  set  free  from  all  sides,  in  the  swirl  of  which  all  polyphony  is  drowned 
for  several  bars.  .  .  .The  concluding  movement  is  a  true  concerto  finale 
in  12/8  time.' 

In  the  manuscript  score  of  the  Third  Brandenburg  concerto  the  two 
allegro  movements  are  separated  by  two  adagio  chords.  During  recent 
years  scholars  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Bach  intended  a  slow 
movement  in  the  relative  minor  key  to  be  played  at  this  place.  Sir  Donald 
Tovey  suggested  a.  movement  which  Bach  dropped  from  the  original 
version  of  the  last  of  his  six  great  sonatas  for  cembalo  and  violin.  More 
recently  Thurston  Dart,  the  eminent  musicologist  and  harpsichord  player, 
has  chosen  the  E  minor  movement  from  the  little  known  Violin  sonata 
in  G  (S.  1021),  probably  written  in  Cothen  about  1720,  and  has  used  it 
successfully  in  many  of  the  performances  which  he  has  directed;  it  is 
this  beautiful  Largo  which  will  be  played  at  these  concerts. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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INGOLF   DAHL 

Concerto  for  alto  saxophone  and  wind  orchestra 

Dahl  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  June  9  1912;  he  died  in  Frutigen, 
Switzerland,  on  August  7  1970.  The  original  version  of  the  Saxophone  concerto 
was  composed   in  1949;  the  score  was   revised   in  1953. 

The  instrumentation:  solo  alto  saxophone,  3  flutes,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  3 
clarinets,  E  flat  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  4 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  2  tubas,  timpani,  snare  drum,  field  drum,  bass  drum,  high 
and  low  torn  toms,  high  and  low  bongo  drums,  cymbals,  suspended  cymbal, 
tarn  tarn,  triangle,  high  cow  bell,  temple  block,  high  and  low  wood  blocks, 
whip,  metal  block,  castanets,  tambourine,  glockenspiel,  xylophone  and  4  double 
basses. 

Ingolf  Dahl,  whose  Duettino  concertante  for  flute  and  percussion  has 
been  recorded  by  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  and  Everett  Firth  on  a  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players'  recording  for  RCA,  lived  for  over  thirty 
years  in  California.  Born  in  Hamburg  to  Swedish  parents,  he  began  his 
musical  studies  in  Germany  and  Sweden.  After  a  time  at  the  Music 
Academy  in  Cologne,  he  moved  to  Zurich,  where  he  divided  his  time 
between  the  Conservatory  and  the  University.  By  the  time  he  graduated 
he  had  made  intensive  studies  in  piano,  composition,  conducting, 
musicology  and  art  history.  His  early  professional  life  was  spent  as 
repetiteur  and  conductor  at  the  Municipal  Opera  House  in  Zurich. 

Dahl  moved  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  California  in  1938.  He 
attended  master  classes  in  composition  with  Nadia  Boulanger,  and  began 
working  in  jadio  and  film  studios,  as  well  as  conducting  opera  and  sym- 
phonic music.  In  1945  he  was  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  where  he  taught  composition,  conducting,  music 
history  and  literature,  in  addition  to  being  director  of  the  University's 
Collegium  Musicum,  and  conductor  for  many  years  of  the  University 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Always  an  enthusiastic  champion  of  new  music, 
Ingolf  Dahl  inaugurated  annual  festivals  of  contemporary  music,  was  con- 
ductor and  pianist  at  many  important  concert  series,  among  them  Eve- 
nings on  the  roof,  Monday  Evening  Concerts,  Ojai  Music  Festivals,  San 
Francisco  Composers'  forums,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Guild.  He  also 
conducted  concerts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Symphony  and  the 
Glendale  Symphony  Orchestras.  He  introduced  many  works  by  twentieth 
century  composers  to  the  West  Coast,  including  Berg's  Chamber  con- 
certo and  Five  orchestral  songs  op.  4,  Schoenberg's  Pierrot  Lunaire, 
Stravinsky's  Les  noces  and  Persephone,  Ives'  Third  symphony,  Copland's 
Piano  sonata  and  Piano  quartet,  as  well  as  works  by  David  Diamond, 
Lukas  Foss,  Gail  Kubik,  Walter  Piston,  Carl  Ruggles  and  others.  He  took 
part  in  concerts  sponsored  by  the  State  Department  during  1961  and 
1962  in  Munich,  Nuremberg  and  West  Berlin,  and  for  three  years  was 
Musical  Director  of  the  Ojai  Festival.  Dahl  was  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Middlebury  Composers'  Conference  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  in  1949, 
and  in  1952  he  organized  the  Tanglewood  Study  Group  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  of  which  he  was  Chairman  for  four  years.  He  was  a 
frequent  lecturer  at  universities  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
wrote  articles  for  several  musical  journals.  He  won  Guggenheim  fellow- 
ships in  1952  and  1960,  Huntington  Hartford  fellowships  in  1954  and 
1958,  and  in  1954  an  award  and  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters. 
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Ingolf  Dahl  was  composing  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  wrote  many 
works  for  chamber  groups,  several  pieces  for  piano  and  a  number  of 
orchestral  pieces.  Sigurd  Rascher,  the  saxophone  virtuoso,  commissioned 
the  Concerto,  which  appeared  in  its  original  form  in  1949.  Robert  U. 
Nelson  wrote  in  the  Ojai   Festival  program  books  of  1964: 

In  writing  a  concerto  for  the  saxophone  Mr  Dahl  has  added  significantly 
to  the  somewhat  scanty  solo  literature  of  this  interesting  instrument.  Sax- 
ophone players  are  in  his  debt  both  for  the  deed  and  for  the  quality  of 
the  piece  itself.  For  although  the  Saxophone  concerto  is  a  challenge  to 
virtuosity,  the  emphasis  throughout  is  on  the  total  musical  effect  rather 
than  on  the  soloist  alone — in  short,  on  musical  design. 

The  Concerto  has  appeared  in  two  versions.  The  first,  involving  a  large 
band,  received  its  premiere  in  1949.  Later  Mr  Dahl  reduced  the  instru- 
mentation to  its  present  more  modest  size,  and  recast  the  final  move- 
ment. In  this  present  form  the  Concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  in 
1953.  The  style  is  forceful:  there  are  positive  rhythms,  expressive  melody 
and  harmony  —  both  used  with  new  freedom  and  color,  and  clear 
structure. 

In  the  recitative  movement  a  slow,  march-like  theme  for  the  ensemble 
alternates  with  sections  featuring  the  solo  instrument.  The  saxophone 
part  is  virtuoso  elaborateness,  but  is  lyrical  rather  than  bravura.  The 
adagio  is  more  continuous.  Its  underlying  passacaglia  theme  is  developed 
into  a  series  of  dynamic  high  points.  The  rondo  alia  marcia,  the  most 
extroverted  of  the  three,  is  marked  by  attractive  themes  and  quick, 
motoristic  rhythms.  Toward  the  close  the  saxophone  has  prominent, 
cadenza-like  passages.' 

When  Ingolf  Dahl  died  last  summer,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  wrote  the 
following  appreciation  of  his  former  teacher,  which  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  September  20: 

-I  first  met  Ingolf  Dahl  during  registration  at  USC.  He  was  conducting  the 
orchestra  that  semester  and  bustled  with  his  endless  curiosity  among  the 
offices  of  the  instrumental  departments,  to  see  in  person  what  kind  of 
students  were  coming  in.  During  our  first  ten-minute  encounter,  he  asked 
me  about  my  familiarity  with  the  Webern  Six  pieces,  in  which  I  was  to 
play,  and  simultaneously  advised  other  waiting  students  about  perform- 
ance practice  in  Polish  Renaissance  music,  notation  paradoxes  in 
serial  writing,  and  the  importance  of  rubato  as  a  device  of  delineating 
form  in  Beethoven  and  Webern.  Having  charged  all  of  us  up  with  these 
spontaneous  pyrotechnics,  he  rushed  off  to  meet  with  other  students  and 
faculty.  His  greetings  and  distinctive  high-pitched  laugh  seemed  to  be 
coming  from  every  office  of  the  building  at  once. 

'The  six  years  I  spent  at  USC  were  in  no  way  to  diminish  this  spectacular 
first  impression,  but  rather  to  increase  its  effect,  as  I  began  to  perceive 
the  vast  reserves  of  knowledge,  inspiration  and  humanity  which  lay 
behind  it.  The  great  inspiration  for  us  at  the  university  was  that  Ingolf 
was  there.  Physically  there,  in  his  classes,  his  rehearsals,  on  his  days  "off" 
spent  in  the  library,  or  research  sessions,  his  lunch  hours  with  the  inevi- 
table sack  lunch  gobbled  during  yet  another  conference  with  a  deserving 
student.  Spiritually  there  in  his  lessons  and  rehearsals,  constantly  alert, 
watching,  criticizing,  suggesting,  encouraging,  bringing  us  all  up  to  the 
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level  where  inspiration  and  interpretation  are  the  beautifully  simple 
result  of  total  understanding. 

'His  effectiveness  in  teaching  was  the  product  of  great  insight,  enor- 
mously thorough  preparation,  and  devotion  to  his  subject  and  students. 
Rehearsals  and  collegium  sessions  were  illuminating  events  in  which  he 
transmitted  much  of  his  total  view  and  method  of  working  in  music  as 
well  as  his  love  and  understanding  of  it.  All  of  us  remember  his  habit 
of  singling  out  things  about  music  which  he  thought  especially  great, 
explaining  why  he  thought  so,  and  then  repeating  the  passage  until  he 
could  sense  we  felt  it  too.  Then  there  were  the  mischievous  glances, 
raised  eyebrow  and  "speak  no  evil"  hand  gesture  which  he  would 
exchange  with  the  class  to  see  if  everyone  had  caught  some  unexpected 
cadence  or  formal  curve. 

'Perhaps  the  greatest  strength  of  his  teaching  was  his  appreciation  of  the 
great  and  important  in  music,  whether  or  not  it  was  his  own  personal 
position,  and  his  fidelity  in  transmitting  this  information  to  his  students. 
It  is  amazing  that,  considering  this  formidable  schedule  and  intensity  of 
activity,  that  teaching  constituted  only  a  part  of  his  life.  There  were 
many  other  parts. 

'Ingolf  was  above  all  a  real  composer.  His  output  of  more  than  thirty 
compositions  includes  masterworks,  among  which  especially  the  Sonata 
serla,  Concerto  a  tre,  Trio,  Concerto  for  saxophone,  and  Music  for  brass 
instruments  stand  as  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  the  last  thirty  years. 
He  never  took  the  easy  or  fashionable  way  out  in  his  works  and  would 
revise  them  until,  like  the  works  of  Bach  and  Ockeghem  he  much 
admired,  they  had  a  sense  of  oneness,  of  tension  and  balance  and 
hidden  craft  like  a  work  of  architecture.  At  the  same  time  he  delighted 
in  expression,  and  in  fashioning  a  piece  for  a  specific  player.  This 
balance  between  the  abstract  and  the  personal  is  a  perfect  portrait  of 
himself.  In  addition  to  his  own  composing,  he  worked  on  the  orchestra- 
tion and  reduction  of  Stravinsky's  Scenes  de  ballet  and  Danses  concer- 
tantes,  reconstructed  Bach  concerti,  edited  Ives  violin  sonatas,  trans- 
scribed,  edited  and  revivified  great  amounts  of  early  music,  and  ran 
Tanglewood's  Collegium  musicum  as  Hindemith's  successor. 

'He  conducted  the  first  Los  Angeles  performances  of  Pierrot  Lunaire, 
Persephone,  and  was  the  champion  in  Los  Angeles  of  American  music 
and  good  music  in  general.  He  was  the  savior  of  many'a  last-minute 
disaster,  as  he  would  step  in  with  an  hour's  notice  to  perform  brilliantly 
a  brother  composer's  composition  or  to  sight-read  in  performance  the 
canonic  solo  part  of  a  Stravinsky  work. 

'As  one  knew  Ingolf,  one  discovered  more  and  more  of  his  amazing  past. 
One  remembers  his  job  learning  and  playing  a  different  Haydn  sonata 
on  the  radio  each  day,  his  playing  with  Benny  Goodman,  his  long  part- 
nership with  Gracie  Fields,  his  enacting  the  part  of  the  on-stage  clown 
in  the  premiere  of  Lulu  and,  of  course,  the  accomplishment  of  which  he 
was  the  most  proud:  climbing  the  Matterhorn.  As  I  think  of  Ingolf  now 
I  feel  immensely  grateful  to  have  known  him  as  my  teacher,  colleague, 
and  friend.  I  know  too  that  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  whenever  I  ponder 
an  artistic  decision  or  think  of  what  would  be  the  most  exciting,  impor- 
tant and  courageous  thing  to  do,  his  voice  will  be  there  giving  with 
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humor,  conviction  and  love  his  always  sage  advice.  He  was  a  great  man 
who  cared  enough  about  us  all  to  alter  our  directions  and  transmit  to 
us  through  his  work  and  life  the  lasting  joy  and  wonder  of  our  art/ 


CLAUDE   DEBUSSY 
Images'  pour  orchestre 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Debussy  was  born  in  St  Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  on  August  22  1862;  he 
died  in  Paris  on  March  25  1918.  He  completed  Rondes  de  printemps  in  1909, 
Iberia  in  1910,  and  Gigues  in  1912.  On  publication  the  three  pieces  were  num- 
bered in  reverse  order.  Gabriel  Pierne  conducted  the  first  performances  of 
Gigues  and  Iberia,  both  at  the  Concerts  Colonne  in  Paris,  on  January  26  1913 
and  February  20  1910  respectively.  The  first  performance  of  Rondes  de  printemps 
was  conducted  by  Debussy  himself  at  the  Concerts  Durand  in  Paris  on  March 
2  1910. 

The  first  performances  of  Images  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  were  given 
as  follows:  Gigues,  April  13  1917,  conducted  by  Karl  Muck;  Iberia,  April  21  1911, 
and  Rondes  de  printemps,  November  25  1910,  both  conducted  by  Max  Fiedler. 
The  most  recent  performances  of  the  three  Images  were  given  on  November 
22  1957,  when  Charles  Munch  conducted.  Mr  Munch  subsequently  conducted 
Iberia  several  times,  most  recently  in  February  1965. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  oboe  d'amore,  3 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  snare  drum,  military  drum, 
cymbals,  xylophone,  celesta,  bells,  2  harps  and  strings. 

There  is  available  on  the  RCA  label  a  recording  of  Images  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Munch. 

Debussy  wrote  to  Durand,  his  publisher,  on  May  16  1905,  of  his  plan  to 
compose  a  set  of  Images'  (a  conveniently  noncommittal  title)  for  two 
pianos,  to  be  called  1.  'Gigues  tristes' ' ,  2.  'Iberia',  3.  'Valses  (?)'.  Before 
long  the  project  had  become  an  orchestral  one,  and  the  questioned 
'Valses'  had  been  dropped.  The  two  orchestral  pieces  were  expected  for 
the  summer  of  1906.  They  were  not  forthcoming.  The  musician  who 
could  once  linger  over  his  scores  at  will,  rewriting,  refining,  repolishing, 
while  the  world  cared  little,  was  now  the  famous  composer  of  Pelleas. 
Publishers,  orchestras,  were  at  his  doorstep,  expectant,  insistent,  men- 
tioning dates.  Debussy  was  still  unhurried,  reluctant  to  give  to  his  pub- 
lisher a  score  which  might  still  be  bettered.  He  wrote  to  Durand  in 
August  of  1906:  'I  have  before  me  three  different  endings  for  Iberia; 
shall  I  toss  a  coin  —  or  seek  a  fourth?'  To  Durand,  July  17  1907:  'Don't 
hold  it  against  me  that  I  am  behind;  I  am  working  like  a  laborer  —  and 
making  some  progress,  in  spite  of  terrible  and  tiring  setbacks!'  Two 
months  later  he  promises  that  Iberia  will  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  Rondes 
de  printemps,  the  third  of  the  Images,  is  'right  and  as  I  wish  it'.  By  Christ- 
mas of  1908,  the  first  full  draft  of  Iberia  was  completed,  but  the  com- 
poser was  by  that  time  involved  in  a  project  for  an  opera  on  Poe's  Fall 
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of  the  House  of  Usher,  immediately  followed  by  another  operatic  proj- 
ect which,  like  the  first,  came  to  nothing:  The  Devil  in  the  belfry. 

GIGUES 

Leon  Vallas  pointed  out  that  Debussy  flavored  his  three  Images  with  the 
popular  music  of  three  countries:  Iberia  from  Spain,  Rondes  de  prin- 
temps  from  French  songs,  and  Gigues  from  British  folk  music.  (The 
principal  theme,  first  heard  as  an  unaccompanied  solo  of  the  oboe 
d'amore,  and  the  rhythmic  figure  which  follows,  have  both  been  attrib- 
uted to  British  sources;  the  second,  in  particular,  with  the  Scottish 
tune  'Weel  mae  the  keel  row/  The  resemblance  is  not  close.)  Andre 
Caplet,  who  was  close  to  the  composer  during  the  composition  of 
Gigues  and  who  is  even  believed  to  have  assisted  in  writing  out  the 
orchestration,  described  the  piece  as  follows  in  an  article  which  appeared 
in  1923: 

'Gigues  .  .  .  sad  Gigues  .  .  .  tragic  Gigues.  .  .  .  The  portrait  of  a  soul 
...  a  soul  in  pain,  uttering  its  slow,  lingering  lamentation  on  the  reed 
of  an  oboe  d'amore.  A  wounded  soul,  so  reticent  that  it  dreads  and 
shuns  all  lyrical  effusions,  and  quickly  hides  its  sobs  behind  the  mask 
and  the  angular  gestures  of  a  grotesque  marionette.  Again,  it  suddenly 
wraps  itself  in  a  mantle  of  the  most  phlegmatic  indifference.  The  ever- 
changing  moods,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  merge,  clash,  and  sepa- 
rate to  unite  once  more,  make  the  interpretation  of  this  work  very 
difficult.  That  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  it  is  so  seldom  to  be  found  on 
the  programs  of  our  big  symphony  societies.  And  yet,  Gigues  is  not 
eclipsed  by  the  proximity  of  Iberia,  the  central  panel  of  that  admirable 
triptych,  which  is  completed  by  Rondes  de  printemps,  a  youthful,  shim- 
mering vision  of  Spring.  Underneath  the  convulsive  shudderings,  the 
sudden  efforts  at  restraint,  the  pitiful  grimaces,  which  serve  as  a  kind  of 
disguise,  we  recognize  the  very  soul  of  our  dear,  great,  Claude  Debussy. 
We  find  there  the  spirit  of  sadness,  infinite  sadness,  lying  stretched  as  in 
the  bed  of  a  river  whose  flow,  constantly  augmented  from  new  sources, 
increases  inevitably,  mercilessly.  And  that  is  why,  though  I  have  no  defi- 
nite preference  for  that  Image,  I  feel  for  it  a  very  special  affection/ 

The  Gigues,  according  to  M.  Vallas,  'seem  to  have  been  inspired  by 
memories  of  England  of  old  or  recent  date.  Debussy  had  visited  that 
country  at  an  early  age,  and  more  than  one  of  his  compositions  recall 
some  aspects  of  the  life  there  or  some  English  books  he  had  read;  we 
shall  find  further  proof  of  this  in  the  piano  Preludes.  When  passing 
through  London  in  1905,  he  had  listened  with  pleasure  (as  he  wrote  to 
Louis  Laloy  on  the  13th  of  September)  "to  the  grenadiers'  band  that 
passed  by  every  morning,  with  cheerful  bagpipes  and  savage-sounding 
little  fifes,  playing  marches  in  which  Scottish  airs  seemed  to  mingle 
rapturously  with  the  rhythm  of  the  cake-walk."  One  of  the  essential 
elements  of  this  score  is  a  popular  air,  a  jig,  which  Debussy  borrowed, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  from  a  song  by  Charles  Bordes,  entitled  "Dan- 
sons  la  gigue".  Possibly  the  plaintive  melody  played  by  the  oboe 
d'amore  is  also  derived  from  English  folk  music. 

'The  composition  is  limpid  in  style,  the  melodic  lines  are  easy  to  follow, 
the  emotion  is  simple,  the  expression  direct,  in  spite  of  the  superimposed 
or  alternating  moods  of  nostalgic  melancholy  and  dashing  humour.  But 
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the  delicacy  of  its  subtle  harmonies,  the  minute  detail  of  the  orchestra- 
tion, which  is  also  more  subdued  than  usual,  the  very  swing  of  its  jerky 
rhythm  (though  the  gigue  is  after  all  a  traditional  dance)  aroused  the 
disapproval  of  those  music-lovers  who  are  hostile  to  all  innovation.  Pos- 
sibly they  also  objected  to  the  harshness  of  the  melodic  outlines  and 
rhythms,  the  obscurity  of  occasional  voluptuous  appeals,  the  sudden 
outbursts  of  violence  quickly  repressed  —  to  which  Paul  Landormy  drew 
attention  in  the  annotated  program/ 

IBERIA 

The  movements  of  Iberia  are  as  follows: 

1.  Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins  (In  the  streets  and  byways).  Assez  anime  (dans 
un  rhythme  alerte  mais  precis). 

2.  Les  parfums  cle  la  nuit  (The  fragrance  of  the  night).  Lent  et  reveur. 

3.  Le  matin  d'un  jour  cle  fete  (The  morning  of  a  festival  day).  Dans  un  rhythme 
cle  marche  lointaine,  alerte  et  joyeuse. 

There  was  a  considerable  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  Iberia  in 
Paris,  when  it  was  first  heard.  'Half  the  house  applauded  furiously/ 
reported  a  newspaper  correspondent,  'whereupon  hisses  and  cat  calls 
came  from  the  other  half.  I  think  the  audience  was  about  equally  divi- 
ded/ There  was  also  much  critical  disfavor,  while  certain  individuals 
pronounced  roundly  in  favor  of  Iberia. 

Manuel  de  Falla,  a  Spanish  purist  who  might  well  have  frowned  upon  a 
quasi  Spanish  product  of  France,  smiled  upon  this  piece  in  an  article 
printed  in  the  Chesterian: 

The  echoes  from  the  villages,  a  kind  of  sevillana  —  the  generic  theme 
of  the  work  —  which  seems  to  float  in  a  clear  atmosphere  of  scintillating 
light;  the  intoxicating  spell  of  Andalusian  nights,  the  festive  gaiety  of  a 
people  dancing  to  the  joyous  strains  of  a  bancla  of  guitars  and  bandur- 
rias  ...  all  this  whirls  in  the  air,  approaches  and  recedes,  and  our  imag- 
ination is  continually  kept  awake  and  dazzled  by  the  power  of  an 
intensely  expressive  and  richly  varied  music.  .  .  / 

Falla  further  states  that  Debussy  thus  pointed  the  way  to  Albeniz  towards 
the  use  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  popular  music,  rather  than  folk- 
tunes  as  such.  Vallas  points  out  that  the  first  part  of  Albeniz's  Iberia  suite 
appeared  as  early  as  1906,  and  was  well  known  to  Debussy,  who 
delighted  in  it  and  often  played  it.  The  last  part  of  the  Iberia  of  Albeniz 
appeared  in  1909,  at  which  time  its  composer  probably  knew  nothing 
of  Debussy's  score.  Debussy  was  thus  evidently  indebted  to  Albeniz,  for 
he  never  made  the  visit  to  Spain  which  could  have  given  him  material  at 
first  hand.  The  'realism'  which  many  have  found  in  Debussy's  Iberia  was 
not  of  this  sort. 

RONDES   DE   PRINTEMPS 

Debussy  lingered  over  the  completion  of  the  Rondes  de  printemps  and 
when  he  at  last  sent  the  score  to  Durand  in  May  1909,  on  leaving  for 
England,  about  twelve  bars  were  still  missing.  He  explained  his  delay  by 
saying,  'The  music  of  this  piece  has  a  distinctive,  ethereal  quality,  and 
consequently  one  cannot  treat  it  as  one  would  a  robust  symphony  that 
has  four  feet  to  walk  on  (sometimes  they  have  only  three  but  get  along 
all   the  same).'   He  had   at  another  time  explained   his  delay  over  the 
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Images  by  saying  that  he  had  been  trying  'to  achieve  something  differ- 
ent—  an  effect  of  reality  —  what  some  imbeciles  call  impressionism,  a 
term  that  is  utterly  misapplied,  especially  by  the  critics;  for  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  use  it  connection  with  Turner,  the  finest  creator  of  mysterious 
effects  in  the  whole  world  of  art/ 

At  the  head  of  the  score  of  the  Rondes  de  printemps  stands  the  motto: 

'Vive  le  Mai,  bienvenu  soit  le  Mai 
Avec  son  gonfalon  sauvage/ 

(La  Maggiolata) 

The  Rondes  takes  for  its  principal  theme  the  French  children's  song 
'Nous  n/irons  plus  au  hois',  which  appears  in  various  guises  as  the  prin- 
cipal refrain  in  a  piece  distinctly  suggestive  of  the  classical  rondo  form. 

('The  music  of  this  round/  Philip  Hale  wrote,  'for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
most  popular  with  little  girls  of  France,  may  be  found  in  Weckerlin's 
Chansons  Populaires  du  Pays  de  France.  One  girl  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  ring  formed  by  her  companions  holding  hands.  With  each  verse 
one  enters  the  ring,  sometimes  two,  and  this  continues  until  they  who 
turn  about  them  are  exhausted. 

'The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Rondo  or  Rondeau  is  the  return  of  some 
pregnant  thought,  a  recurring  refrain.  The  first  section  was  so  contrived 
that  it  could  furnish  the  end,  and  the  reprises  were  usually  three  or  four 
in  number.  Johann  Mattheson  in  1737  declared  that  the  rondeau  awak- 
ened cheerfulness:  "The  136th  Psalm  is  nothing  but  a  Rondeau.  Luther 
names  it  a  litany.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  kind  of  melody  is  often 
used  for  dancing;  but  it  is  used  for  singing  and  still  more  in  concerts  of 
instruments.  In  a  good  Rondeau  the  prevailing  characteristic  is  steadi- 
ness, or  better  a  constant  confidence;  at  least  the  Rondeau  portrays 
admirably  this  disposition  of  the  soul."  But  Debussy,  writing  Rondes  de 
printemps,  was  not  obsessed  by  academic  thoughts.') 

There  is  a  passing  reference  to  the  children's  lullaby,  Do,  do,  I'enfant,  do. 
A  description  of  the  Rondes  written  by  Louis  Laloy  for  La  Grande  Revue 
on  the  occasion  of  its  first  performance  compares  the  mood  of  the 
composition  with  the  tender  joys  of  spring.  He  speaks  of  the  single  idea 
which  runs  through  the  work  with  ever  changing  aspect:  'This  idea  is  of 
kin  to  an  old  children's  song,  which  has  already  appeared  in  the  third 
Estampes:  jardins  sous  la  pluie;  the  words  are  "Nous  n' irons  plus  au 
bois".  But  the  transfiguration  of  the  air  is  such  that  no  one  can  speak  of 
borrowing,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  informed  in  advance,  to  recognize 
the  notes  of  the  round  in  this  aerial  dance  which  only  Corot's  nymphs 
could  follow,  with  their  vaporous  bodies,  sudden  caprices,  resistless 
sallies:  a  dance  wholly  musical,  which  has  its  movements  in  itself,  and 
invokes  not  the  aid  of  any  material  movement;  a  dance  of  sounds,  like 
them  impalpable,  diaphanous,  which  fascinates  with  an  irresistible  spell 
the  thoughts.  It  is  as  though  by  its  enchantment  the  soul  of  the  forest 
awakens,  and  sings  its  own  song,  which  we  did  not  know,  because  it  is 
neither  that  of  the  birds,  nor  even  the  rustle  of  leaves  or  the  babbling 
of  a  spring.  Everything  here  is  revelation,  not  imitation.'  M.  Laloy  also 
wrote  that  the  Rondes  de  printemps  might  be  called  the  murmur  of  a 
French  forest,  as  Wagner  has  portrayed  in  tones  the  German  woods,  and 
he  draws  a  highly  poetic  comparison  between  Siegfried's  forest  and  that 
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of  Debussy.  In  Debussy's  'no  detail  is  put  there  for  picturesque  effect;  no 
melody  has  the  mission  of  pointing  out  a  particular  being;  through  the 
mediation  of  the  composer  the  picture  as  a  whole  is  transmuted  into 
music.  .  .  .  Here  is  clearness  without  the  blot  of  a  sonorous  world,  in 
which  all  being  immediately  translates  itself  into  melody.  Here  is  one  of 
those  musical  paradises,  which  only  the  greatest  masters  have  been  able 
to  open  to  us:  an  eternal  serenity  breathes  here.  Thus  Claude  Debussy 
with  each  new  work  seems  to  leave  himself  behind,  in  the  search  of  a 
purer  beauty.  He  has  been  his  own  forerunner.  He  reserved  for  us,  per- 
haps also  for  himself,  this  great  surprise  of  art  of  fulness  and  joy,  after 
the  fever,  the  uneasiness,  the  melancholy  of  symbolism.' 

The  very  fact  of  the  Academism  of  the  Rondes  de  printemps  aroused  the 
critics  of  Debussy  when  it  was  first  heard.  Some  looked  in  vain  for 
gentle  zephyrs  and  found  only  'wintry  dances',  'icy  blasts',  'sudden  gusts 
of  thirds  that  shake  the  wind  instruments'.  The  naivete  of  the  childlike 
round  lost,  they  said,  by  its  strict  treatment  in  'augmentations,  diminu- 
tions, and  other  contrapuntal  contortions'.  Debussy  was  hardly  less 
annoyed  by  the  loud  objections  of  the  opponents  than  by  the  equally 
unsubtle  praise  of  his  sworn  champions.  He  said  of  them  one  day  in  a 
conversation,  'They  are  killing  me.' 


It'c 

119  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 
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THE  SOLOIST 

Twenty-seven  year  old  HARVEY  PITTEL  first 
became  interested  in  the  saxophone  as  an 
undergraduate  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  While  earning  his  Master  of 
Music  degree  at  Northwestern  University, 
he  took  part  in  a  three-month  cultural 
exchange  tour  of  the  Far  East  as  a  member 
of  the  Northwestern  University  Saxophone 
Quartet.  In  1966  he  began  advanced  studies 
at  the  J  ui  I  Hard  School,  playing  in  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  Band.  Two  years 
later  Harvey  Pittel  was  elected  to  a  five-person  executive  board  for  the 
1970  World  Saxophone  Congress.  Last  September  he  won  second  prize 
among  saxophonists  in  the  Concours  international  d'execution  musicale 
in  Geneva.  Harvey  Pittel  teaches  at  three  California  universities,  is 
director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Saxophone  Quartet,  and  is  a  clinician  for 
the  Selmer  Instrument  Company.  He  appears  for  the  first  time  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  these  performances. 


THE   IMPRESSIONISTS  AND   DEBUSSY 
by  John  N.  Burk 

Impressionism  is  a  loose  word,  a  fortuitous  word,  no  proper  definition 
of  the  tendency  which,  beginning  in  France,  has  permeated  all  painting. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  for  applying  it  to  Debussy  is  that  he  lived  in 
the  same  Paris  with  Pissarro  and  Monet  and  their  fellows,  and  that  all 
artists  in  Paris  at  that  approximate  time  were  moved  by  a  similar  im- 
pulse to  break  away  from  the  restrictions  of  traditional  form  and 
look  for  vitality  in  their  present  experience.  Romantic  sentiment  no 
longer  applied  —  its  emotion  had  become  a  formula.  The  new  realism 
carried  Zola  into  the  poor  quarters  of  Paris,  led  Monet  to  portray  every- 
day people  having  a  picnic  on  the  grass  rather  than  the  studied  postures 
of  heroic  groups  such  as  the  faultless  allegorical  figures  of  Delacroix. 
This  sweeping  inundation  of  the  arts  by  'here  and  now'  subjects  did  not 
directly  concern  music  at  all.  But  the  impulse  was  basically  the  same. 
While  narrative  and  pictorial  artists  disengaged  themselves  from  past 
subjects  and  past  ways,  Debussy  disengaged  himself  just  as  eagerly 
from  past  musical  forms  and  built  his  personal  style  with  at  least  as 
much  courage  and  inner  assurance  as  the  impressionists  who  rejected 
all  graphic  outline  and  played  freshly  and  freely  with  color. 

As  usually  happens  in  history,  the  new  movement  first  announced  itself 
in  literature,  next  in  the  graphic  arts  and  last  in  music.  Rousseau's  're- 
turn to  nature'  was  tardily  reflected  in  painting.  Landscapes  remained 
indoors  until  the  impressionists  carried  their  easels  to  Argenteuil  or 
Fontainebleau  Forest  and  captured  sunlight  on  canvas.  The  spectrum 
was  brought  into  play,  and  dominated  all.  Debussy  made  his  presence 
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felt  long  after  the  impressionist  movement  had  declared  itself.  The  first 
Salon  des  refuses  took  place  in  1863,  when  he  was  one  year  old.  At  the 
time  of  his  maturity  they  had  become  a  larger  and  more  entrenched 
group.  Debussy  never  closely  associated  with  the  impressionists,  al- 
though as  a  collector  of  beautiful  objects  of  art,  Japanese  art  in  particu- 
lar, he  might  well  have  been  expected  to  link  his  efforts  with  theirs.  On 
the  contrary,  he  repudiated  the  label.  The  poets  he  cultivated,  as  any 
composer  with  a  keen  eye  for  a  text  is  sure  to  do. 

Like  the  painters,  he  rejoiced  in  color  (if  instrumental  timbres  can  prop- 
erly be  called  color);  he  discarded  the  full-phrased  melody,  and  such 
procedures  as  symphonic  development,  the  usual  chord  successions, 
cadences  —  the  various  forms  which  had  become  imbedded  in  custom. 
He  altered  the  scale  and  from  it  built  his  own  chromatic  harmonies. 
Here  is  a  parallel  if  instrumental  color  can  be  allied  with  pigment, 
musical  structure  with  draughtsmanship.  A  definition  of  impressionism 
which  draws  painting  and  music  together  has  been  well  stated  by 
DeVVitt  H.  Parker:  'Art  is  expression,  not  of  mere  things  or  ideas,  but 
of  concrete  experience,  with  its  values,  and  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  experi- 
ence held  in  a  delightful,  highly  organized  sensuous  medium,  and  ob- 
jectified there  for  communication  and  reflection/ 

If  Jardins  sous  la  pluie  is  placed  beside  one  of  Monet's  lily  pond  land- 
scapes, it  is  at  once  apparent  that  both  works  of  art  sprang  from  a 
similar  place  and  time — France  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Both  are 
sheer,   luminous  color,  delightfully  amorphous,   untrammelled   by  any 
academic  rules  of  form  whatever,  yet  somehow  beautifully  ordered. 
They  have  no  deeper  purpose  than  this  delight.   Beneath  the  surface 
similarity  the  dissimilarities  are  more  striking.  The  one  pretends  to  be 
a  landscape  but  is  not  one  at  all.  The  other  betrays  a  lifelong  general 
effort  of  painters  to  evade  graphic  visual  representation.  It  has  a  land- 
scape, one  in  this  case  actually  built  by  the  artist,  but  some  of  his  col- 
leagues  were    more    independent  —  Cezanne,    Braque,    Matisse,    really 
struggled  to  free  themselves  from  literal  depiction,  to  escape  what  has 
been  called  'the  tyranny  of  representational  tradition'.  The  artist  rejects 
what  his  eye  sees  that  he  may  create  forms  intimately  his  own  rather 
than   make  a   mere  quasi-photographic  copy  of  what   is   before   him. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  development  of  painting  in  France  was  a 
battle  through  many  years,  from  Courbet  to  Picasso,  a  record  of  brave 
persistence  in  the  face  of  stubborn  conservative  opposition.  There  was 
the  effort  to  escape  from  subjection  to  the  stylized  groupings  of  Dela- 
croix, the  slick  detail  of  Ingres,  the  sentimentality  of  Millet  and  the 
Barbizon  school.  The  reaction  against  these  rooted  trends  was  some- 
times too  violent  and  produced  distortion.  It  also  liberated  fresh  energy, 
as  the  best  of  the  painters  were  able  to  experiment  with  composition, 
with  flat  dimension,  with  multi-angle,  with  brush  technique,  with  the 
choice  and  application  of  color  quite  freely  according  to  their  own 
inner  prompting.  The  logical  and  ultimate  result  of  all  this  was  a  com- 
plete separation,  an  'abstraction'  of  the  artist  from  any  model  at  all  — 
he  was  left  alone  in  his  bare  studio  with  his  palette  and  his  canvas.  In 
lieu  of  a  subject  he  had  to  invoke  his  'intuition',  what  ever  that  might 
be,  wondering  perhaps  what  would  come  forth.  If  this  was  the  logical 
goal  of  a  century  of  effort,  it  also  proved  an  often  barren  one  so  far  as 
the  pictorial  arts  are  concerned. 
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The  exploring  painter  had  thus  reached  a  point  which  at  once  calls  to 
mind  a  similar  case  —  the  composer  at  his  desk  with  nothing  more  at 
his  disposal  than  pen,  ink  and  the  ruled  page.  He  has  no  scene  to  prompt 
him,  no  bowl  of  fruit.  For  a  model,  so  far  as  he  has  any,  he  must  look 
to  note  patterns  which  other  composers  have  through  the  years  built 
into  custom,  and  the  more  he  depends  on  these  the  less  original,  the 
less  important  is  what  goes  down  on  the  blank  staves.  Thus,  a  wholly 
abstract  art,  which  is  the  end  of  the  road  so  far  as  the  painter  is  con- 
cerned, is  for  the  composer  the  actual  point  of  departure.  One  recalls 
Walter  Pater:  'All  art  constantly  aspires  toward  the  condition  of  music/ 

Debussy,  turning  his  back  on  the  past  more  completely  than  any  other 
composer  in  history,  was  to  a  vastly  greater  degree  thrown  upon  his 
personal,  inner  resources.  Unlike  the  impressionist  painters,  who  bol- 
stered each  other  against  hostile  opinion  and  readily  took  hints  from 
each  other  in  the  way  of  color  juxtaposition,  'comma'  strokes,  pointil- 
lism,  impasto,  etc.,  Debussy  worked  out  his  basic  system  and  his  instru- 
mental palette  quite  by  himself.  He  was  the  loneliest  of  artists  as  he 
pursued  his  single  path.  Friends  he  had,  and  eventually  imitators,  but 
no  true  pupils.  He  copied  no  one.  He  no  more  than  cut  his  teeth  on  the 
then  current  idiom  of  Massenet.  Wagner  and  Strauss  were  antipathetic 
to  this  reticent  composer,  and  if  his  harmonies  took  on  an  occasional 
Wagnerian  blush,  it  was  because  Wagnerian  chromaticism  just  then  per- 
vaded the  atmosphere  and  could  not  be  escaped. 

As  a  self-made,  pioneering  artist,  Debussy  had  no  counterpart  in  his 
day,  unless  it  was  Cezanne.  Cezanne  had  the  same  sort  of  independ- 
ence, the  persistence  and  tireless  effort  which  instead  of  falling  into 
some  facile  precedent  would  spend  weeks  over  the  treatment  of  light  on 
a  shirtfront,  as  Debussy  would  spend  as  much  time  over  a  single  har- 
monic progression.  Such  are  the  rare,  the  truly  'intuitive'  artists. 

In  this  sense,  Debussy  was  unlike  the  impressionists  who  worked  rapidly 
to  catch  the  immediate  sheen  of  light,  with  a  corresponding  surface 
result.  Ravel  was  perhaps  more  like  the  impressionists  than  Debussy  was, 
for  although  he  was  a  painstaking  worker,  the  skill  of  a  faultlessly  colored 
surface  was  his  principal  aim.  The  color  is  clear  and  neat  while  the  under- 
lying form  skilfully  supports  it.  Ravel  borrowed  something  from  Debussy 
to  these  ends  while  forging  his  own  style.  There  is  surface  in  Debussy, 
but  also  something  more.  The  composer  of  La  mer  had  grandeur;  of 
Pelleas,  universal  penetration.  As  a  lone  worker,  an  uncompromising 
innovator,  he  stands  apart  in  his  own  way  from  all  artists,  in  any  medium. 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SPACE  AND  RATES  IN 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S  PRO- 
GRAMS CALL  CARL  GOOSE  AT  MEDIAREP  CENTER 
INC,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE   (617)  482-5233 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.  W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


"Basic  reference 
material  for  the  rest 
of  this  century." 

—New  Republic 

Harvard 
Dictionary 

Of  Music 

■  Second  Edition,  Revised  |£ 
and  Enlarged.  ■  Willi  Apel 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  —  Viennese  —  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 
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SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 


KEnmore  6-1952 
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,  Mass. 

RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 
CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by 

PETER  USTINOV 

ALBUM  ONE 

BEETHOVEN 
Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

BRAHMS 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

CARTER 
Woodwind  quintet 

COPLAND 
Vitebsk 

FINE 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

MOZART 

Flute  quartet  in  D    K.  285 

ALBUM  TWO- 
BRAHMS 
Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

COLGRASS 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

HAIEFF 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

MOZART 

Piano  quartet  rn  G  minor  K.  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 
in  E  flat  K.  452 

POULENC 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

SCHUBERT 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

VILLA-LOBOS 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and 

bassoon 


LMBZ/D 
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after  symphony 


The  sophisticated  saloon  from  the  Victorian  era. 
Enjoy  your  favorite  libation,  while  Gladys  Toupin 
tenderly  tickles  the  ivories.  Nightly. 

At  Boston's  most  convenient  meeting  place 

THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St 

(Next  time  you  are  coming  to 
Symphony,  dine  at  Delmonico's  .  .  . 
we'll  park  your  car  and  give  you  a 
ride  to  Symphony  Hall  in  our 
1938  Rolls  Royce  or  London  Taxi.) 


HE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  IMPORTERS  •  NEW  YORK,  N.Y< 
>  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND  •  BLENDED  86  PROOF 


WASHINGTON 
HOUSE 

RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 

GRACIOUS  RETIREMENT  LIVING  IN  ONE  OF  THE 
EARLY  1900's  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  MANSIONS 


600  WASHINGTON  STREET 
WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

237-3636 


GARDNER  PflEflCE IHOUSE 

333  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 

617/266-3300 

Please  join  us  for  tea  any  afternoon. 


ANOTHER  RETIREMENT  FACILITY 
BY  LONGWOOD  MANAGEMENT,  INC 
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We've 

got  two 

reputations 

to  protect 


yours 
and  ours. 

How  would  it  look  for  you  to  get  bad  exposures 
with  a  camera  like  the  Nikkormat  FTN? 

Not  good!  Neither  for  you  nor  for  us. 
That's  why  the  FTN  "center-weighted"  meter 
system. 

Most  other  thru-the-lens  meter  systems  meas- 
ure total  scene  brightness.   Fine  with  normal 
lighting,  but  in  difficult  situations  —  back-lit  or 
spot-lit  subjects,  brilliant  beach  or  snow  scenes  — 
the  brightness  differences  between  subject  and 
background  tend  to  produce  wrong  exposures. 

So-called  "spot"  meters,  which  measure  a  small 
area  to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder  of  the  scene, 
are  tricky.  If  the  selected  target  area  is  wrong,  the 
exposure  is  wrong.  It  takes  an  expert  to  use  one. 


The  new  FTN  meter  system  uses  the  same  "center- 
weighted"  principle  as  the  Nikon  Photomic  TN. 
While  it  measures  total  scene  brightness,  about 
60%  of  its  sensitivity  is  concentrated  in  the  center 
of  the  screen,  diminishing  rapidly  toward  the 
edges.  Thus,  brightness  differences  between  central 
subject  and  background  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
meter  response. 

Result:  consistently  accurate  exposures  every 
time,  every  picture. 

See  the  new  Nikkormat  FTN  with  "self-com- 
pensating" meter  system  at  CLAUS  GELOTTE 
under  $280  with  50mm  Auto-Nikkor  f2  lens. 

mm 
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CAMERA  STORES 

///  f//  ■  Si//t  ■  y/lf/i ■  f//'r//////i ■  ■l/f/'tl 


BOSTON         284  Boylston  St.     2666366 
CAMBRIDGE         Harvard  Sq.  8682366 

CAMBRIDGE  1 85  Alewife  Br. Pkwy.  8682366 

QUINCY         1387  Hancock  St.     7738500 


Eames 

Charles  Eames.  His  classic  wood  and  leather 
chair  is  part  of  our  collection.  Eames,  Saarinen, 
Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Wegner,  Scarpa.  All  the  great 
names  of  contemporary  design.  If  this  is  you,  it's 
us.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard  Street,  Brook- 
line.    (617)   566-8400.     Contemporary  Interiors. 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


V, 


mine 


FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


7o\r  !Proof 


CALL   426-5050 


51  MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 


T.O. 


CO. 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Polcarfs 

Internationally   Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


SAVINGS   INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/02-lQ 


000  minimum 


1/    °/0  Regular 


'**         Savings 


5%^ 


10  years 
000  minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  years 


5 


+*        o/n    90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  57020 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  January  8  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  9  1971  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 
HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

PEROTIN  Sederunt  principes 

STOCKHAUSEN         Punkte 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  97     'Rhenish' 

Perotin,  the  French  composer  who  was  mattre  de  chapelle  at  'Beatae 
Mariae  Virginis'  in  Paris  died  about  1235.  Karlheinz  Stockhausen  was 
born  almost  700  years  later,  in  1928,  in  Germany.  Neither  composer's 
work  has  been  played  in  the  past  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Next  week,  in  interesting  juxtaposition,  there  will  be  performances  of 
Perotin's  organum  for  four  voices,  Sederunt  principes  (in  an  arrangement 
by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas),  and  of  Stockhausen's  Punkte.  Perotin  was 
one  of  the  first  Western  composers  to  explore  rhythmic  variation  and 
part-writing;  Stockhausen  has  been  pre-occupied  throughout  his  career 
with  new  directions  in  musical  exploration,  choosing  different  paths  in 
each  of  his  works.  In  Punkte  he  has  explored  the  possibility  of  the  pro- 
longation of  individual  pitches,  so  that  a  single  loud  pitch  is  transformed 
into  a  chord,  and  a  single  chord  dissolves  into  more  complex  figurations. 

Friday's  concert  next  week  will  end  about  3.40;  Saturday's  about  10.10. 


Friday  afternoon  January  22  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  23  1971  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


MOZART 
STRAVINSKY 


Serenade  no.  9  in  D     K.  320     'Posthorn' 
Petrushka  (1911  version)* 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  January  26  1971  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

HAYDN  Symphony  no.  97  in  C 

VIOTTI  Violin  concerto  no.  22  in  A  minor 

SCHUMANN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  97     'Rhenish' 


Tuesday  evening  February  9  1971  at  8.30 


ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


MOZART 
STRAVINSKY 


Serenade  no.  9  in  D     K.  320     'Posthorn' 
Petrushka     (1911  version)* 


Tuesday  evening  March  2  1971  at  8.30 


BERNARD   HAITINK     conductor 


MOZART 

RAVEL 

STRAUSS 


Serenade  no.  6  in  D     K.  239     'Serenata  notturna' 
Suite  from  'Ma  mere  I'oye'* 
Ein  Heldenleben     op.  40* 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 
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Next  time  you  run 

llllO  lIlC   (even  during  Intermission) 

Don't  tell  me  where  you've 

just  come  back  from 

...  or  where  you're 

going  next  —  IF  you 

haven't  gone  or  aren't 

planning  to  go  with  the 

help  of  GARBER 

TRAVEL.  I  work  for 

them.  Call  me.  The 

number  is  566-2100. 

And  ask  for  Bernie.  It's 

no  bother.  Honestly. 


ART/ASIA 

CONTEMPORARY 
JAPANESE  GRAPHICS 

Now  on  view  at  Symphony  Hall 

By  appointment  only. 
891-4737  or  332-8134 


The  symphony  isn't  finished 
till  you  stop  at  the  Sheraton-Boston. 

The  nicest  closing  cadences  are  played  at  the  Sheraton-Boston, 

natural  congregating  point  of  Boston's  beautiful  after-concert 

people,  and  conveniently  close  to  Symphony  Hall.  Choose  among  the 

seven  Sheraton  places  for  intimate  nightcaps,  informal  snacks,  or 
romantic  sipping,  supping  and  dancing.  Never  a  cover  or  minimum. 
Don't  be  a  Schubert.  Come  to  the  Sheraton  for  a  finished  symphony. 

236-2000 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel  (S) 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER      **#r 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS  A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITT 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for  the  Friday-Saturday  series 
are  available  by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  subscription.  The  pro- 
grams are  mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  concerts.  Subscription 
prices  for  the  1970-1971  season  are  $12.50  (first  class  mail)  and  $10 
(third  class  mail).  Subscription  requests  should  be  addressed  to 
PROGRAM  OFFICE,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SYMPHONY 
HALL,  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115. 


WdAnCT^  V  >  .U  *  I 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKUNE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES  —  REPERTOIRE 
June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 


GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  —   PIANO 
Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.  Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma  Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336  27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 


RUTH   POLLEN   GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


46  The  Fenway 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


KE  6-0726 


Music  reviews  in 
The  Boston  Globe. 

They're  not  always  good,  but 
they're  always  great. 


The  Boston  Globe  puts  it  all  together. 


1970-71   BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

u  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


SUN.  JAN.  10  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

RUDOLF  SERKIN 

World  Famous  Pianist 

BEETHOVEN  SONATA  RECITAL 


E  Flat  Major,  Op.  27,  No.  1 
A  Flat  Major,  Op.  26 


G  Major,  Op.  31,  No.  1 
A  Flat,  Op.  110 


Tickets:   $7,  $6,  $5,  $4 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


SAT.  EVE.  JAN.  16 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


JOSE  GRECO  AND  HIS  DANCERS 
with  NANA  LORCA'S  FLAMENCO  DANCE  THEATRE 


Tickets  Now:  $5,  $4,  $3,  $2.50 


SUN.  JAN.  17  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

ANDRES  SEGOVIA 

Master  Guitarist 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-Office 


SUN.  JAN.  24  at  3  &  8  P.M.  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

SIBERIAN  DANCERS  AND  SINGERS  FROM  OMSK 

Company  of  100  includes  a  corps  of  folk  dancers,  a  Russian  folk  choir, 
an  instrumental  group  of  bayan  accordions  and  balalaikas,  and  unique 
comic  bear-actors. 

Tickets  Now:   $7.50,  $6.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 


BALDWIN 

is  the  piano 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

has  chosen  for  himself. 


Baldwin  is  the  Official  Piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY  13 


1970-1971 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 


;<~f. 


STRADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background   by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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and  Branches 
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personal  trust 
services 
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Are  "the  usual"  trust  services  what  you  really  want . .  .  for  yourself 
.  .  .  for  your  family? 

Many  banks  have  departments  that  can  give  you  the  usuai  trust  services. 
But  we've  been  specializing  in  the  business  of  trusts  for  nearly  a 
century.  Now,  to  add  even  greater  scope,  we're  a  major  component  of 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC.'s  national  organization  devoted  to  the 
imaginative  management  of  capital.  With  investment  counsel  affiliates 
around  the  country  ...  an  economic  consulting  group  headed  by  Pierre 
Rinfret,  advisor  to  government  and  industry  ...  a  management 
consulting  group  with  international  capabilities.  Few,  if  any,  trust 
companies  can  offer  this  range  of  supporting  capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or  write 
John  B.  Harriman,  Vice  President. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7760 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES  •  TRUST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES  •  INVESTMENT  RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT     CONSULTING 
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When  you  feel 

like  laugh  ng 

all  the  way  to  the  bank 


. .  we're  the  first  people  to  talk  to 


The  First 

IRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
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NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

Friday  afternoon  January  8  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  9  1971  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


PEROTIN 


Sederunt  principes 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

F.  John  Adams  conductor 


STOCKHAUSEN      Punkte 
first  performance  in  Boston 


intermission 


SCHUMANN 


Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  97     'Rhenish" 

Lebhaft  (vivace) 

Scherzo:  sehr  massig  (molto  moderato) 

Nicht  schnell  (moderato) 

Lebhaft  (vivace) 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.40,  that  on  Saturday  about  10.20 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*  RECORDS 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training       •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,   10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED     1858 
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)  1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON; 
SUBSIDIARY    NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP  ; 
AFFILIATE'  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 
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"My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?" 
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into 
Converse. 


This  past  year  more 

collegiate,  Olympic  and 

professional  athletes  wore  Converse  than  any 

other  make.  So  why  shouldn't  your  whole 

family  be  just  as  well  set  for  whatever  games 

they  play. 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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y/ie  trousseau  swi/se  ofjDos/o/i 


Your  Happiest  Holidays 

You'll  spend  them  in  this  Black  jump 
suit  .  .  .  The  quilted  skirt  is  printed 
in  a  mosaic  tile  and  lined  in  Black. 
Sizes  8-16.   65.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


the  bank  for  investors 

Investors 

Bank&lrusb  Company 


Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany was  established  to  pro- 
vide investors  —  both  indivi- 
dual and  institutional  —  with 
comprehensive  fiduciary  ser- 
vices, financial  administration 
and  general  banking  facilities. 

Our  services,  however,  are  not 
limited  to  investors.  Perhaps 
your  needs  are  for  a  special 
checking  account,  a  savings 
account  or  a  conveniently 
located  safe  deposit  box. 

We  emphasize  quality  and  per- 
sonal service  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  trusts  and 
investments,  and  in  the  hand- 
ling of  your  personal  banking 
needs. 


for  further  information  please  call  or  write 

Mr.  Edmund  G.  Sullivan, 
Vice  President  and  Trust  Officer 
Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Eaton  &  Howard  Building 
24  Federal  Street,  Boston  02110 
(617)  482-0030 


Member:  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Company 


"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


So  said  a  college  musk:  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-P0ST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

ilaafltt  $c  Hamlin 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 

81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 
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got  two 
reputations 
to  protect 


yours 
and  ours. 

How  would  it  look  for  you  to  get  bad  exposures 
with  a  camera  like  the  Nikkormat  FTN? 

Not  good!  Neither  for  you  nor  for  us. 
That's  why  the  FTN  "center-weighted"  meter 
system. 

Most  other  thru-the-lens  meter  systems  meas- 
ure total  scene  brightness.   Fine  with  normal 
lighting,  but  in  difficult  situations  —  back-lit  or 
spot-lit  subjects,  brilliant  beach  or  snow  scenes  — 
the  brightness  differences  between  subject  and 
background  tend  to  produce  wrong  exposures. 

So-called  "spot"  meters,  which  measure  a  small 
area  to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder  of  the  scene, 
are  tricky.  If  the  selected  target  area  is  wrong,  the 
exposure  is  wrong.  It  takes  an  expert  to  use  one. 


The  new  FTN  meter  system  uses  the  same  "center- 
weighted"  principle  as  the  Nikon  Photomic  TN. 
While  it  measures  total  scene  brightness,  about 
60%  of  its  sensitivity  is  concentrated  in  the  center 
of  the  screen,  diminishing  rapidly  toward  the 
edges.  Thus,  brightness  differences  between  central 
subject  and  background  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
meter  response. 

Result:  consistently  accurate  exposures  every 
time,  every  picture. 

See  the  new  Nikkormat  FTN  with  "self-com- 
pensating" meter  system  at  CLAUS  GELOTTE 
under  $280  with  50mm  Auto-Nikkor  f2  lens. 

CAMERA  STORES 

■  s'rr//.i,)///r/  r/t  -si'/tr  ■  /// /r  f//'rr///i/r  ■y//'//r/- 

BOSTON         284  Boylston  St.     2666366 
CAMBRIDGE         Harvard  Sq.  8682366 

CAMBRIDGE  1 85  Alewife Br. Plwy.  8682366 

QUINCY         I  387  Hancock  St.     7738500 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 


Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. He  designed  and  built  the  interior. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


Life  Insurance 


JORDAN  MARSH 


anytime 

after  dark, 
North  or  South 

Young  and  romantic 
in  soft-touch 

acetate/nylon  doubleknit. 
Oyster  white 

and  flame  red  banded  and 
bowed  with  navy,  6  to   14,    I  10.00 
by  JAYNA  .  .  .  just  one  of  many 
from  our  Designers'  collection. 
Second   Floor — Boston  Store 
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Listening  to  the  past 
he  hears  the  future. 


*0*llam0* 


Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has 

overheard  the  music 

of  two  visionary  American  composers 

of  the  early  twentieth  century: 

Charles  Ives  and  Carl  Ruggles. 

THREE  PLACES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

was  born  out  of  the  summer 

meadows,  local  folklore,  quiet  rivers 

and  evening  mists  of  Ives'  turn-of- 

the-century  New  England. 

SUN-TREADER  is  Ruggles'  stark, 

flowing  polyphonic  image  of  a 

journey  through  a  solar  landscape. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have 


QiHlniTTWvhvn  M 

Ives:  Three  Places  in  New  England 
Ruggles:  Sun-Treader 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


realized  these  works  with  the  sa 
intensity  and  personalism  that 
created  them. 

Look  to  the  sun.  Listen  to  the  pa 
You  will  hear  the  future. 

CHARLES  IVES/Three  Places 
In  New  England 

CARL  RUGGLES/Sun-Treader 
2530  048  Disc; 
3300  017  MusiCassette; 
M89  418  8-Track  Cartridge 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON. 


Available  at  your  local  record  dealer  or  send  $5.98  per  dis 
Records,  MusiCas 


BsBM|jgBl 


MusiCassette  or  8-Track  Cartridge  to:  Polydorlnc.  1700  Broadway,  New  York,  NY    1 
in  the  U.S.A.  by  Polydor  Inc.,  in  Canada  by  Polydor  Canada  Ltd 
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PEROTIN 

Sederunt  principes 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

The  dates  of  Perotin's  life  are  conjectural,  but  it  is  thought  that  he  was  born 
between  1155  and  1160,  and  died  between  1200  and  1205  (some  scholars  put 
the  date  of  his  death  about  1235).  Sederunt  principes  was  probably  written  in 
1199.  An  instrumental  arrangement  of  Sederunt  was  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  December  1965;  Eleazar  de  Carvalho  conducted. 

The  arrangement  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  calls  for  instrumental  support  of 
the  voices  by  winds,  organ  and  bells. 

Sederunt  principes,  according  to  the  scanty  information  available,  was 
probably  first  performed  on  St  Stephen's  Day  (December  26)  of  1199,  in 
Paris.  The  polyphonic  sections  were  sung  by  four  solo  singers  of  the 
choir  of  Notre  Dame,  the  plainsong  by  the  whole  chorus.  The  text  is  a 
part  of  the  Introit  used  at  the  mass  to  commemorate  the  first  Christian 
martyr. 

Sederunt  principes,  et  adversum  me  loquebantur:  et  iniqui  persecuti 
sunt  me.  Adjura  me,  Domine,  Deus  meus.  Salvum  me  fac  propter 
misericordiam  tuam. 

Princes  also  did  sit  and  speak  against  me,  and  the  wicked  did  persecute 
me  wrongfully.  Help  thou  me,  O  Lord,  my  God.  Save  me,  according  to 
thy  mercy. 

Paris  became  during  the  twelfth  century  one  of  the  intellectual  and 
mercantile  centers  of  Europe,  as  Louis  VI,  Louis  VII  and  Philip  Augustus 
successively  stabilized  and  strengthened  the  Kingdom  of  France.  The 
building  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  began  in  1163,  and  was  fin- 
ished about  1230.  The  University  of  Paris  attracted  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  continent. 

Music  flourished.  The  choir  school  of  the  Cathedral  was  bound  with 
close  ties  to  the  University  by  Peter  Lombard,  the  Bishop  of  Paris  who 
died  in  1163.  John  of  Salisbury,  philosopher,  secretary  to  Thomas  a 
Becket,  and  later  Bishop  of  Chartres,  attended  services  at  Notre  Dame, 
and  found  the  choir  worth  remarking.  He  probably  heard  it  during  the 
time  when  Leonin,  Perotin's  predecessor,  was  choirmaster.  We  should 
not  even  know  of  Leonin's  existence  had  it  not  been  for  an  anonymous 
Englishman,  a  student  at  the  University  of  Paris  about  1280,  who  wrote: 
'And  note  that  Master  Leonin  was  a  most  excellent  composer  of  organa, 
who  produced  a  great  book  of  organa  for  Gradual  and  Antiphonal  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  divine  service.  This  book  was  in  use  up  to  the  time 
of  the  great  Perotin,  who  shortened  it  and  wrote  many  clausulae  or 
sections  in  counterpoint  which  were  more  beautiful;  he  was  very 
accomplished  at  discantus,  more  so  than  Leonin.' 

The  Englishman  continued:  'Now  this  master  Perotin  wrote  some  very 
beautiful  pieces  in  four  parts,  such  as  Viderunt  and  Sederunt,  which  are 
full  of  colorful  harmony.  There  was  a  greater  number  of  works  in  three 
parts,  full  of  solemnity,  such  as  his  Alleluia  posui  adjutorium  and 
Nativitas.  The  book,  or  books,  composed  by  Perotin  were  in  use  up  to 
the  time  of  Robert  de  Sabilon  in  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.' 

'Organum',  the  Latin  word  for  organ,  had  come  by  Perotin's  time  to  mean 
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a  technique  of  composition  in  which  a  plainsong  'tenor'  was  embellished 
with  one  or  more  contrapuntal  parts.  ('Tenor'  in  this  sense  implies  a  part 
which  'holds  on'.)  Sederunt,  an  organum  in  four  parts,  combines  sec- 
tions of  polyphony  and  plainsong.  In  the  first  part,  the  word  'Sederunt 
is  set  polyphonically,  then  the  text  as  far  as  'persecuti  sunt  me'  is  sung 
in  unison  plainsong;  the  remainder  of  the  text  is  in  polyphony  until  the 
last  'Warn',  which  is  again  set  to  plainsong.  The  three  upper  parts  of  the 
organum  are  in  lively  triple  time,  meters  varying  from  section  to  section, 
while  the  lowest  part  (the  tenor)  sustains  the  notes  of  the  plainchant  in 
very  slow  time. 

There  had  no  doubt  been  rhythmic  variation  in  the  music  of  the 
Christian  church  in  its  early  days,  but  there  was  no  formal  system  of 
rhythmic  notation  until  the  time  of  Leonin,  who  defined  six  basic  rhyth- 
mic patterns,  and  of  Perotin,  who  not  only  enlarged  on  Leonin's  work, 
but  also  developed  a  system  of  polyphony  on  which  all  subsequent 
Western  music  has  been  based. 


KARLHEINZ  STOCKHAUSEN 

Punkte  (Points) 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Stockhausen  was  born  at  Modrath  near  Cologne  on  August  22  1928.  He  com- 
posed the  first  version  of  Punkte  in  1952,  made  extensive  revisions  in  1964, 
then  published  the  third  and  current  version  in  1966. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  piccolo,  alto  flute,  3  oboes,  english  horn,  oboe 
d'amore,  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  E  flat  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  3 
horns,  3  trumpets,  2  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  tubular  chimes,  glockenspiel, 
vibraphone,  marimbaphone,  celesta,  2  pianos,  2  harps,  8  first  violins,  8  second 
violins,  8  violas,  6  cellos  and  4  double  basses. 

Aldous  Huxley's  Brave  New  World  with  its  hypnopaedic  conditioning  is 
still,  one  hopes,  far  enough  away  to  be  contemplated  with  some  detach- 
ment. Yet  already  the  world-wide  mental  manipulation  of  peoples  by 
governments  and  of  consumers  by  businesses  is  so  sophisticated  that 
certain  attitudes,  which,  even  a  hundred  years  ago,  would  have  seemed 
unacceptable,  have  become  ingrained  in  human  living.  Change,  we  are 
led  to  believe  in  the  1970's,  is  advance:  controlled  inflation  is  better 
than  a  stable  currency,  the  1971  model  automobile  is  more  advanced 
than  its  predecessors,  the  kitchen  blender  with  eight  buttons  more  desir- 
able than  the  one  with  two  or  four  or  six.  And  so  it  goes. 

This  attitude  has  extended  to  the  world  of  music.  When  Walton's 
romantic  opera  Troilus  and  Cressida  had  its  premiere  in  London  in  1954, 
it  was  dismissed  by  many  critics  because  its  style  was  'old-fashioned'.  No 
doubt  it  would  have  been  hailed  as  a  masterpiece  had  it  appeared 
twenty  years  earlier.  Leonard  Bernstein  pointed  out  in  his  article  on 
Aaron  Copland  in  High  Fidelity  last  November  that  it  is  years  now  since 
young  composers  have  gathered  in  force,  as  they  did  at  one  time,  to  hear 
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the  first  performance  of  a  new  work  by  Mr  Copland,  whose  music 
appeared  so  shocking  in  the  twenties.  It  seems  that  the  young  genera- 
tions of  the  last  fifteen  years  cannot  accept  music  that  is  not  'advanced'. 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  change  and  advance  are  not  healthy.  Of  course 
they  are.  The  point  is  that  they  are  by  no  means  synonymous.  There  is  no 
gain  in  discarding  Bach  or  Mozart,  or  even  Rachmaninov,  because  their 
music  is  not  styled  to  the  models  of  1971.  Indeed,  there  is  great  danger 
in  doing  so:  the  void  is  likely  to  be  filled,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  by  a 
host  of  charlatans  who  bamboozle  an  ignorant  and  sensation-seeking 
public  with  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

Neither  is  this  to  say  that  one  can  dismiss  the  avant-garde  because  its 
creations  are  difficult  to  grasp  and,  in  the  case  of  music,  unrewarding  at 
first  hearing.  During  the  last  twenty  years  music  has  changed  its  course 
dramatically,  with  composers  experimenting  with  new  concepts  and 
techniques  of  every  sort.  We  may  wish  somewhat  to  redefine  the  word 
'music7  ('that  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  is  concerned  with  the  combina- 
tion of  sounds  with  a  view  to  beauty  of  form  and  the  expression  of 
thought  or  feeling;  also,  the  science  of  the  laws  or  principles  by  which 
this  art  is  regulated'  -Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary),  but  we  should 
learn  to  accept  the  changes  even  if  we  do  not  find  them  'advances'. 

Karlheinz  Stockhausen  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  avant-garde 
movement  whose  work  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously.  Brought  up  in 
Germany  in  the  wan  and  restrictive  cultural  climate  of  the  Nazi  era,  after 
the  war  he  studied  piano  at  the  Musikhochschule  in  Cologne  and  com- 
position with  Frank  Martin.  He  then  moved  to  Paris  where  his  teachers 
were  Darius  Milhaud  and  Olivier  Messiaen.  In  his  early  days  his  idols 
were  Hindemith,  Stravinsky  and  Bartok.  He  then  discovered  Schoenberg, 
and  progressed  from  the  teacher  to  the  pupil,  Anton  Webern,  whose 
music  has  exercised  so  enormous  an  influence  on  the  composers  of  the 
past  two  decades.  Meanwhile  Stockhausen  studied  physics  and  acoustics 
at  Bonn  University,  a  period  when  he  adopted  the  view  that  composi- 
tion must  be  totally  organized  and  pre-determined.  He  became  much 
involved  in  the  possibilities  of  electronic  music.  For  a  time,  together 
with  Pierre  Boulez,  Stockhausen  believed  in  a  kind  of  music  which 
could,  after  the  initial  matter,  predict  its  own  course  with  considerable 
accuracy. 

Stockhausen's  progress  was  similar  to  that  of  many  young  German  com- 
posers in  the  post-war  years,  who  were  discovering  'cultural  Bolshevism' 
(pace  Goebbels)  for  the  first  time.  One  of  the  most  productive  and  revo- 
lutionary schools  between  1946  and  1955  went  into  session  each  summer 
at  Darmstadt.  Rene  Leibowitz,  former  pupil  of  Webern  and  enthusiastic 
champion  of  the  music  of  the  'Second  Viennese  School',  went  there,  as 
did  Messiaen,  Varese  and  Krenek.  Stockhausen  attended  the  courses  at 
Darmstadt  for  some  years,  and  several  of  his  pieces  were  first  performed 
there.  It  may  have  been  the  influence  of  John  Cage,  and  the  realization 
that  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  a  cul-de-sac  that  made  Stockhausen  turn 
away  from  his  advocacy  of  durchgeordnete  Musik  to  a  less  uncompro- 
mising attitude  towards  composition.  In  the  years  since  he  has  experi- 
mented in  many  different  directions.  To  take  a  few  examples:  in 
Klavierstuck  XI  (1956)  nineteen  note  groups  are  distributed  unevenly 
over  the  one  page  of  the  score  and  can  be  played  in  any  order.  ('The 
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performer  looks  at  random  at  the  sheet  of  music/  writes  the  composer, 
'and  begins  with  any  group,  the  first  that  catches  his  eye;  this  he  plays, 
choosing  for  himself  tempo  (small  notes  always  excepted),  dynamic 
level  and  type  of  attack.  . .  .')  In  Zyklus  (1959)  the  score  can  be  begun  at 
the  start  of  any  one  of  its  pages,  and  played  forwards  or  backwards. 
Stockhausen  also  tried  his  hand  at  Dadaesque  theatrical  shows:  the 
directions  to  one  of  the  scenes  in  Originate  (1961),  a  staged  version  of 
his  Kontakte  for  electronic  sounds,  piano  and  percussion  (which  was 
performed  last  season  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players)  read 
as  follows:  'Pianist  and  percussionist  put  on  clothes  brought  in  by  the 
cloakroom  attendant.  The  pianist  takes  off  his  cultic  robes  and  puts  on 
Oriental  female  costume.  .  .  .When  he  is  ready,  he  begins  to  brew  up  tea 
at  the  piano.'  Zeitmasse  (1956)  for  five  wind  instruments,  explores  the 
idea  of  a  multi-layered  time  field,  in  which  different  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture move  at  different  tempi.  (This  is  an  idea  which  has  its  roots  in  much 
medieval  and  renaissance  choral  music,  as  well  as  in  the  augmentation 
of  baroque  and  classical  fugues.)  The  problem  of  Zeitmasse  in  perfor- 
mance is  that  it  is  hard  to  pick  out  the  separate  strands  of  the  music;  the 
listener  perceives  only  a  confused  block  of  sound.  A  partial  solution  can 
be  found  in  putting  space  between  the  players  (a  technique  also  dating 
back  to  the  golden  age  of  polyphonic  church  music),  and  in  Gruppen 
(1959)  for  three  orchestras,  Stockhausen  exploits  both  the  space  and  time 
relationships.  Meanwhile  his  musical  writing  itself  has  led  increasingly 
towards  indeterminacy. 

Stockhausen's  music  is  pot  easy  to  grasp.  In  the  Musical  Times  of  April 
1970  Roger  Smalley  wrote:  'It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  density  of 
information  which  the  listener  receives.  ..is  not  a  deliberate  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  composer  to  frustrate  the  perception  of  traditional  proc- 
esses of  musical  continuity,  because  these  processes  are  no  longer  func- 
tioning. Rather,  the  in-built  aural  responses  of  the  listener  are  sabotaged, 
and  this  means  that  sooner  or  later  he  must  either  abandon, his  attempt 
to  grasp  the  music  or  learn  to  respond  to  it  on  its  own  terms.' 

For  a  performance  of  Punkte  which  was  given  at  a  Sunday  Afternoon 
concert  in  Los  Angeles,  Lawerence  Morton  wrote  the  following  note: 
'Stockhausen's  Punkte  has  a  long  history  of  composition  and  revision. 
It  was  written  in  1952  as  a  piece  originating  not  in  silence  upon  which 
sounds  would  be  imposed,  but  as  a  literally  solid  mass  of  sound  from 
which  extraneous  material  would  be  excised,  leaving  only  the  desired 
sounds  and  silences.  This  was  a  sculptural  idea,  like  the  chiseling  of  a 
previsioned  form  from  a  block  of  marble. 

'The  first  performance  was  given  at  Donaueschingen -in  1963;  the  first 
revision  is  dated  1964,  a  final  version  1966. 

'Punkte  (Points)  is  a  work  of  extreme  complexity  of  texture  and  figura- 
tion with  the  utmost  variation  of  timbre,  dynamics,  and  tempo.  It  resists 
a  normal  kind  of  analysis.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  suggested,  in  place 
of  an  analysis,  an  account  of  the  kinds  of  events  that  take  place,  and  I 
transcribe  here  the  notes  I  miade  of  his  descriptions  and  dictation. 

' — Sectional  form.  An  opening  section  of  dense  chromatic  and  pointil- 
listic  material  in  the  strings,  supported  and  occasionally  pierced  by 
winds  and  percussion. 
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' — A  section  of  sustained  sounds  dynamically  varied  and  decorated  by 
quick  figures,  overlapped  scales,  trills,  flutter-tonguing  in  the  winds  — 
all  of  this  within  constantly  changing  tempo  and  instrumentation. 

' — A  quiet  section:  high  trills  for  solo  strings  and  flutes;  below  these, 
varied  figurations  for  the  other  instruments. 

' — A  passage  of  vertical  structures  (chords)  punctuated  by  keyboard 
flourishes  and  percussion.  The  procedure  repeated  with  reversed  in- 
strumentation. 

' — A  long  section  for  the  strings  playing  first  in  groups,  then  soloistically, 
making  a  chromatic  mass  of  sound  extending  over  the  whole  string 
spectrum.  Timbre  and  density  constantly  changed  by  trills,  glissandos, 
ponticello  and  col  legno  bowing,  by  sudden  accents  imposed  on  the 
sound-mass  by  separately  grouped  strings  and  winds.  End  of  the  section 
in  a  static  passage  with  long  chords  opposed  by  sharp  attacks. 

' — A  return  of  the  sustained  music  heard  earlier,  but  now  in  the  brass. 
Within  this  frame,  a  return  of  the  pointillistic  figures  in  extreme  density, 
all  moving  to  a  deeply  sonorous  close. 

This  is  Stockhausen's  only  composition  for  a  normally  constituted 
orchestra,  but  it  does  not  have  a  "normal"  sound.  Because  of  the  ex- 
treme chromaticism,  the  use  of  clusters  and  other  mass  effects,  even  the 
sense  of  pitch  is  at  times  almost  totally  destroyed/ 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN 
Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  97 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 


'Rhenish' 


Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8  1810;  he  died  at  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  on  July  29  1856.  He  completed  the  Third  symphony  at  Dusseldorf  in 
December  1850,  and  himself  directed  the  first  performance  in  that  town,  as 
conductor  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikverein  the  following  February  6.  Theodore 
Eisfeid  conducted  the  first  American  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  on  February  2  1861.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  on  February  4  1869.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  symphony  on  November  23 
1883;  Georg  Henschel  conducted.  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  Orchestra's 
most  recent  performances  on  December  18  and  19  1964. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  mythology  of  'music  appreciation'  seems  to  lean  heavily  upon  a 
notion  that  optimal  functioning  of  creative  genius  requires  not  only  the 
absence  of  creature  comforts  but  also  the  presence  of  insurmountable 
adversities.  In  the  latter  category  terminal  illness  is  favored,  but  the 
general  idea  is  that  all  manner  of  deprivation  for  art's  sake  is  somehow 
ennobling.  This  theme  of  mortifying  the  flesh  for  a  lofty  purpose  is  to 
be  encountered  in  every  quarter  of  the  music  lover's  bibliography.  Its 
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convenience  is  insidious.  Even  such  a  reputable  scholar  as  Richard 
Capell  could  write  of  the  syphilis-wracked  Schubert:  'The  composer  of 
the  Winterreise  may  have  gone  hungry  to  bed,  but  he  was  a  happy 
artist/  Any  number  of  similarly  obtuse  homilies  could  be  adduced  — 
each  lent  a  measure  of  credence  by  those  masterworks  that  indubitably 
were  produced  under  conditions  of  poverty,  disease,  and  such  temporal 
travail. 

No  harm  done,  perhaps.  Lore  does  have  a  raison  d'etre  as  an  adjunct  of 
history.  Besides,  in  the  subjective  realm  of  aesthetics  who  is  to  say  that 
shibboleths  do  not  serve  the  listener  at  least  as  effectively  as  truth?  Still, 
there  is  a  crucial  point  to  be  made.  It  is  as  follows.  The  stereotype  of  an 
undernourished,  undiscovered  artist  'doing  his  thing'  in  a  candlelit 
garret  we  can  cope  with,  even  empathize  with.  In  an  increasingly  com- 
puterized world  it  is  not  difficult  to  envy  and  secretly  to  admire  the 
boorish  independence  of  an  unkempt  disestablishmentarian.  He  is  seen 
as  embodying  the  freedom  from  reality  (read:  responsibility)  which  is 
assumed  to  be  the  minimally  appropriate  'artistic'  behavior. 

Really  extreme  pathology,  however,  is  something  else  again.  We  may 
speak  of  it  loosely  as  a  concomitant  of  genius  —  as  if  the  one  is  turned 
off  when  the  other  is  turned  on  —  but  to  accept  the  actual  coexistence 
of  insanity  and  creativity  is  discomforting  in  the  extreme.  And  so  it  is 
simply  ignored  or  else  hedged  about  with  euphemisms,  most  especially 
when  neither  starvation  nor  any  other  socially  acceptable  ignominy  is  in 
plain  sight. 

Only  in  the  light  of  this  perspective,  I  submit,  can  one  begin  to  decipher 
the  surfeit  of  mushy  biographical  cryptograms  which  have  so  long 
thwarted  a  proper  understanding  of  Robert  Schumann.  Here  was  an 
affluent,  well-married,  determinedly  bourgeois,  much-loved,  widely- 
recognized,  professionally-respected  man  of  music  who  was  altogether 
quite  successful  as  a  composer,  critic,  husband,  and  father.  But  he  was 
also  psychotic.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  enough  that  he  was  psychotic  long 
years  before  he  had  to  be  institutionalized.  One  wonders:  was  it  Schu- 
mann's middle-class-ness  or  his  madness  that  prevented  his  becoming  a 
folk  hero  of  romanticism  (as  was  surely  his  due)?  But  one  cannot  so 
facilely  avoid  the  issue;  far  too  many  figures  in  the  pantheon  of  tonal 
art  have  been  solidly-conformist,  variously-conservative  nonbohemians. 
The  question  is  rather:  for  all  of  our  post-Freudian  sophistication  are  we 
ready  to  accept  the  fact  that  a  madman  could  compose  sublime  music? 

Artists  themselves  have  been  aware  of  the  manic-depressive  syndrome 
since  earliest  antiquity.  Those  who  know  their  classical  literature  will 
recall  that  Sophocles  (in  409  B.C.)  wrote  a  play  about  the  warrior 
Philoctetes,  whose  invincible  bow  could  not  prevail  against  his  unpre- 
dictable paroxysms  of  pain  —  nor  against  his  exile  after  a  serpent's  bite 
left  him  with  an  incurable  wound.  Less  allegorically,  the  same  crippling 
ambivalence  has  been  discerned  in  certain  creative  types  ever  since. 
With  that  prescience  reserved  for  the  psychotic  genius,  Schumann  knew 
that  his  psyche  comprised  a  peculiarly  unstable  amalgam  of  euphoria 
and  morbidity:  how  else  can  we  explain  those  imaginary  personages  to 
whom  he  ascribed  so  many  of  his  articles  depending  upon  his  mood  of 
the  moment,  namely  the  buoyant  Florestan  and  the  brooding  Eusebius? 

(notes  continued  on  page  809) 
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THESE  OLD  BOTTLES  date  way  back  to  the  days  when  Jack  Daniel 
made  them  to  celebrate  special  occasions. 

One  was  for  winning  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 

And  another,  in  1896,  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 

Tennessee  statehood.  He  even  made  a  special 

bar  bottle  for  his  favorite  hotel,  the  Maxwell  House, 

in  Nashville.  But  when  it  came  to  whiskey, 

Mr.  Jack  wouldn't  cater  to  change.  He  insisted  on      J 

charcoal  mellowing  every  drop.  He  was  too 

good  a  whiskey  man  to  alter  that,  no  matter 

what  the  occasion. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 
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At  peak  volume, 

the  only  thing  your 

neighbors  will  hear  is 

your  humming. 


When  there  are  times  that  you  want  to  get 
away  from  it-  aH,  nobody  win  fault  you  if  you 
try  to  do  it  through  the  panacea  of  music. 
Music  that  is  intimately  yours. 

The  new  Pioneer  SE-50  headset  has 
added  new  brilliance  and  dimension  to  the 
reproduction  of  intimate  sound. 

Pioneer  has  actually  miniaturized  quality 
sound  systems  and  designed  them  into  feath- 
erweight, kid-soft  earpieces.  Each  earpiece 
of  the  SE-50  headset  houses  a  two-way  sys- 
tem with  a  crossover  comprising  a  cone  type 
wpofer  for  pass/midfange  and  a  horn  tweeter 
for  crisp,  clear  highs. 

But  we  didn't  stop  there.  We  added  sep- 
parate  tone  and  volume  controls  to  each 
earpiece.  Result:  you  can  dial  perfect  stereo 


^balance  and  volume  to  match  each  musical 
'^^^^  selection.  And  it's  always 

;^^(BNlM$|l-  free  of  distortion  on  both 
channels.  Maybe  that's  why  more  and  more 
escapists  and  just  plain  music  lovers  have 
discovered  Pioneer  headsets  and  have  made 
them  the  most  popular  accessory  in  their 
stereo  high  fidelity  equipment. 

Included  is  a  16-foot  coiled  cord,  adjust- 
able pomfort  features  and  a  handsome,  vinyl 
leather  grained,  fully  lined  storage  case. 

Only  $49.95.  Other  quality  Pioneer  head- 
sets from  $24.95  Ask  for  a  demonstration  at 
your  local  Pioneer  dealer. 

Pioneer  Electronics  U.S.A.  Corporation 
178 Commerce  Road,  Cartsfadt,  N.J.  07072 


CiD  PIONEER 


WEST  COAST:  1335  WEST  134TH  ST.,  GARDtNA,  CALIF.  90247  •  »N  CANADA;  S.  H.  PABKEfl  CO..  67  LESMILL  RD„  DON  MH.LS,  ONTARIO 


Request  a  Demonstration  at  Your  Franchisee!  Pioneer  Dealer 
AUDIO  LAB  CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

16  Eliot  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  817  Boyleston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1645  Beacon  St.,  Waban,  Mass.  North  Shore  Shop  Center,  Peabody,  Mass. 

215  Newburgh  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


MILO  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

3  Wolcott  Ave.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


SOUND  SPECIALISTS 

7  Waterfield  Road,  Winchester,  Mass. 
1  Post  Office  Ave.,  Andover,  Mass. 

STOP,  LOOK  &  LISTEN,  INC. 

18  Thoreau,  Concord,  Mass. 


Glamors!  High-fliers! 
Go-go's!  I've  had  it  with 
the  market  Mr  Marks! 
Whatever  you've  done 
for  my  partner  at  Lentrone, 
I  wish  you'd  do  for  me. 


I  take  it  you're  not  happy 
with  the  way  your 
investments  are  performing. 


Amen.  I  never  want 
to  hear  the  word 
performance  again. 
So  what  can  you 
do  for  me? 


No  miracles,  but 
we  can  put  together 
a  long-term  investment 
program  based  on 
sound  values  with 
reasonable  rates 
of  growth. 


Seems  sensible. 
Where  do  we  start? 


We  sit  down  with 
your  portfolio  and 
figure  out  whether 
you  need  growth 
or  income  or 
some  of  both. 
Let's  do  the 
long-range  planning 
first.  It  could  save 
trouble  later. 


Long-range  planning 
Now  you're  talking' 
That's  how 
built  Lentrone 


believe  you,  Mr  Rose. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 


See  Ralph  Marks  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building.  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109.  Member  FDIC. 


Does  your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
"annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closer  to  home,  a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing—  now  — 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721.  (If  you'd 
ike  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Stkeet  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
k  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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THECOUNCILOF  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Mrs  Albert  Goodhue,  Mrs  John  L.  Grandin  Jr,  co-chairmen 

As  1970  gives  way  to  1971,  we  feel  it  an  appropriate  time  to  report  to 
you  the  activities  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
You  will  have  seen  in  the  programs  of  the  past  three  months  that  the 
names  of  all  Friends  who  gave  $15  or  more  during  the  1969-1970  season 
have  been  listed.  These  Friends  were  invited  to  this  season's  four  Pre- 
symphony  Luncheons  at  Horticultural  Hall  and  to  the  four  Stage  Door 
Lectures  given  in  the  basement  of  Symphony  Hall. 


The  second  luncheon,  at  which  the  Governor's  wife  was  guest  of  honor, 
has  just  taken  place  (December  18),  and  the  third  and  fourth  will  be  on 
February  12  and  April  1.  Of  the  Lectures,  two  are  still  to  come:  Leslie 
Martin  will  be  our  guest  on  January  22,  Luis  Leguia  on  February  26. 
If  you  are  a  Friend,  please  feel  free  to  call  the  Friends'  office  at  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1348)  to  apply  for  tickets  for  any  of  these  coming  events. 


Council  members  from  different  areas  have  been  acting  as  hostesses  on 
these  occasions,  as  well  as  decorating  the  halls  and  planning  menus. 
Some  of  them  have  also  been  organizing  Pre-symphony  suppers,  which 
have  been  held  in  the  Symphony  Hall  basement.  Everyone  who  has 
attended  has  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  members  of  the 
Orchestra,  who  have  been  guests  and  speakers  at  these  suppers. 


We  have  increased  our  efforts  to  enroll  Friends  outside  the  Boston  area, 
especially  in  those  cities  where  the  Orchestra  plays  on  its  tours.  Our 
goal  for  the  current  year  (September  1  1970  to  August  31  1971)  is 
$550,000.  We  need  the  sustained  help  of  all  of  you  to  spread  word 
about  the  contribution  of  Symphony  to  the  community  and  about  its 
continuing  needs. 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabof,  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Trustee 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Trustee 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 

Real  Estate  Investment 

Trust  of  America 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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JEWELERS 


Watch os  By: 
Omega  •  Rolex 


tiqw  M-  mna.** 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley   237-2730 


Silver  By: 

Tiffany  &  Co.  ■  Georg    Jensen 

Kirk  •  Tuttle 


ROGER  LUSSIERJNC. 

CUSTOM  FRAMING 

115  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 
(617)536-0069 

handwoven  area  rugs 


0$  o 


Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


^««IS^ 


O  £  LA 


HSOBIST  AWARDS'" 


■A'Hte? 


Gaiuia 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


a-Q.Q.'QO 


a&  (fentnude  Si«tyen>  vie€v&  it: 

The  shift  now  sprints  in 

prints  pretty,  bold,  geometric,  gay  — 

as  you  happen  to  feel  that  day! 

And  then  it  surprises  in  textured  white! 

The  easy-going  swimsuit  takes  a  cover-up 

to  match  —  or  to  do  its  own  fashion  thing! 


^ 
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Church  Street 

Harvard  Square 

Klrkland  7-4188 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


Boston  for  lovers, 
sbhtseers,  - 


photographers, 

history  buffs, 

sports  nuts, 

shoppers, 

and  kids 

who  I  ike  to  ride 

in  elevators. 

TheSkywalk. 

50  stories  high  in  the  Prudential  Building, 

9  a.m.  to  midnight,  weekdays.  1  to  11  p.m.  Sundays.  Adults  75  cents,  children 

(under  13)  25  cents,  under  6  tree.  Call  236-3313  for  information  and  group  rates. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049   DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 
premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 

BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St.  •PROVIDENCE  /  10  Dorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 

SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  at  Shawmut. 
Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  both 
of  you  in  so  many  ways  —  from  setting 
up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing 
a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estata 
plan . . .  perhaps  improving  your  tax 
picture  at  the  same  time.  ShawmuH 
Could  be  music  to  your  ears. 
Call  our  Trust  Department  at 
742-4900,  Ext.  V77\ 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston  I 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 
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To  borrow  a  phrase  from  Goethe,  the  composer  was  constantly  Him- 
melhoch  jauchzend,  zum  Tode  betrubt —  'thrilled  to  the  sky,  ready  to 
die'.  The  end  was  inevitable.  He  died  in  an  asylum. 

As  early  as  October  of  1841,  the  very  year  in  which  he  wrote  the  first 
version  of  the  D  minor  symphony,  Schumann  remarked  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Carl  Kossmaly:  'Time  presses  and  night  begins  to  fall/  Thus  began 
Schumann's  so-called  symphonic  decade.  Fortunately  the  darkness  he 
kept  expecting  would  not  descend  for  another  dozen  years,  however 
threateningly  low  it  hovered  every  now  and  again.  It  is,  then,  possible 
to  say  that  this  glorious  music  was  born  of  mostly  happy  times,  while 
paterfamilias  pleasures  alternated  with  flights  of  creative  fancy  and  the 
demons  waited. 

In  approaching  the  Schumann  symphonies  it  is  usual  to  clarify  their 
chronology  vis-a-vis  the  accepted  numerical  order.  The  last  of  the  four 
in  conception  was  the  Rhenish,  called  no.  3;  it  was  composed  in  1850. 
The  work  known  as  the  Fourth  is  nominally  the  second,  having  been 
completed  immediately  after  the  Spring  (no.  1  by  general  assent).  On 
the  other  hand  Schumann  withdrew  his  D  minor  symphony  following 
its  premiere,  at  which  point  it  was  no.  2;  it  would  become  no.  4  ten 
years  later  (1851),  only  slightly  revised  but  extensively  reorchestrated. 
Of  course  it  is  defensible  to  perceive  the  overhauled  D  minor  symphony 
as  sufficiently  different  from  the  original  version  to  warrant  its  being 
classified  as  a  'new'  work  —  in  which  case  the  familiar  numbers  would 
be  the  right  ones  anyhow. 

The  Rhenish  was  coincident  with  a  considerable  change  for  the  worse  in 
the  composer's  career,  but  happily  he  was  not  yet  aware  of  it.  In  Sep- 
tember of  1850  the  Schumanns  had  arrived  in  Diisseldorf,  where  Robert 
was  to  succeed  Ferdinand  Hiller  as  conductor  of  the  local  orchestra  and 
chorus.  It  was  to  be  his  first  regularly-salaried  musical  post  and  he 
brought  more  than  a  modicum  of  apprehension  to  it.  'You  know  very 
well/  he  confided  in  a  note  to  his  predecessor,  'that  if  we  musicians  live 
on  sunny  heights,  the  misfortunes  of  life  cut  all  the  deeper  when  they 
rise  before  us  in  their  bare  outlines..  .  .'  Schumann's  misgivings  were  not 
unfounded;  he  knew  better  than  anyone  else  that  he  was  ineffective  on 
the  podium.  So  well  had  the  Diisseldorf  forces  been  drilled  over  the 
years,  however,  that  the  newcomer's  total  lack  of  aptitude  was  not  mani- 
fest painfully  for  several  months.  The  interregnum  was  sweetness  and 
light,  and  creatively  most  fruitful.  Its  fruits  included  the  Rhenish. 

Sir  George  Grove  insists,  without  citing  his  sources,  that  Schumann  had 
been  planning  a  symphony  for  the  Rhine  Festival  even  while  he  was  still 
in  Saxony.  It  may  have  been  also  that  he  was  inspired  by  pleasant 
memories  of  his  undergraduate  trips  to  the  river  country.  Wilhelm  von 
Wasielewski,  whom  Schumann  had  lured  from  Leipzig  to  be  concert- 
master,  tells  us  that  the  Rhenish  'was  first  conceived,  so  the  composer 
said,  on  seeing  the  cathedral  at  Cologne'.  And  it  is  chronicled  that  the 
Schumanns  went  there  for  an  outing  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Diissel- 
dorf; Clara  noted  in  her  diary  that  'We  were  enchanted  .  .  .  above  all  by 
the  sight  of  the  magnificent  cathedral,  which  even  on  closer  inspection 
surpassed  our  expectations  .  .  .' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  on  November  16th  Clara  told  her  diary  that  'Robert  is 
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working  at  something.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  .  .  .'  It  was  the  Rhenish. 
The  opening  movement  was  finished  on  the  23rd,  the  second  on  the 
29th,  the  third  on  December  1st,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  by  December 
9th.  The  'extra'  movement-the  fourth-seems  to  have  been  prompted  by 
a  solemn  religious  spectacle  witnessed  by  the  composer  in  mid-Novem- 
ber (the  Archbishop  von  Geissel's  elevation  to  Cardinal).  The  inter- 
polation bothered  Frau  Schumann,  whose  sensibilities  were  rooted  in 
tradition.  Whatever  bothered  others  in  Diisseldorf  about  the  work  we 
do  not  know,  but  it  is  the  consensus  of  ordinarily  reliable  authorities 
that  the  first  performances  by  the  Allgemeine  Musikverein  were  coolly 
received.  One  infers  that  Schumann  could  not  even  conduct  his  own 
music  any  too  well.  (It  should  be  reported,  however,  that  accounts  of 
the  premiere  and  immediately  ensuing  performances  do  not  agree.  Max 
Alberti,  in  his  Foreword  to  the  Eulenburg  score,  has  it  that  'Even  in  later 
times  only  few  major  symphonic  works  can  lay  claim  to  such  success.') 

The  Rhenish  opens  Lebhaft,  in  E  flat,  with  the  full  orchestra  announcing 
a  heroic  theme  that  bears  what  Lawrence  Gilman  once  described  as  'a 
spiritual  if  not  a  musical  affinity'  to  the  initial  subject  of  the  Brahms 
Third  symphony.  There  is  a  wistful  second  theme,  sung  in  G  minor  by 
the  oboe  and  clarinet.  The  movement  ends  on  a  rising  pitch  of  exulta- 
tion. The  Scherzo,  marked  Sehr  massig,  opens  in  C  major  with  a  theme 
for  the  middle  strings  and  bassoons,  ponderously  but  jovially  accom- 
panied. The  counter-theme  is  delicious;  and  in  the  Trio  (really  a  mini- 
ature set  of  variations)  the  horns,  trumpets,  clarinets,  and  bassoons 
gambol  about  in  A  minor  over  a  pedal-point  in  the  major.  Lyricism 
pervades  the  third  movement,  Nicht  so  schnell;  the  key  is  A  flat  and  the 
scoring  is  limited  to  woodwinds,  a  pair  of  horns,  and  strings.  The  first  of 
the  two  themes  has  been  compared  to  one  of  Donizetti's-Tu  che  a  Dio, 
in  Act  Three  of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  The  fourth  movement,  sans 
development  and  therefore  less  a  movement  than  an  interlude,  is  some- 
times called  the  'Cathedral  Scene'.  It  requires  the  temporary  addition  of 
three  trombones.  The  key  is  E  flat  minor  with  a  respite  in  B  major;  the 
marking  is  Feierlich  (which  means  not  fiery  but  solemn,  ceremonial).  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Lebhaft  finale,  again  in  E  flat,  evokes  a  Rhine 
Festival.  That  is  literally  true  of  the  second  subject,  in  B  flat,  which  is  a 
paraphrase  of  the  traditional  Rhenish  song  So  leben  wir,  so  leben  wir 
alle  Tage.  As  the  peroration  gathers  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  'Cathedral 
Scene'  and  then  a  stunning  coda. 

copyright  ©  1970  by  James  Lyons 


THE  CHORUS 

The  HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB,  which  first  appeared  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  1917,  has  sung  with  the  Orchestra  on  more  than  100  occasions 
since.  During  their  long  and  successful  history  the  chorus  has  toured  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  often  with  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  has 
sung  several  premieres,  including  that  of  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  rex  in 
1931,  and  has  appeared  with  other  major  American  orchestras,  among 
them  the  Philadelphia,  the  Cleveland  and  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestras.  The  Club  has  also  taken  part  in  many  recordings  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  of  choral  works  for  RCA.  Their  conductor,  F.  John 
Adams,  succeeded  Elliot  Forbes  at  the  beginning  of  this  season. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN,  Associate  Man- 
ager for  Business  Affairs,  retired  from  his 
position  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  the  turn  of  the  year.  His  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  Orchestra,  from  the 
lower  to  the  highest  levels,  has  lasted  for 
more  than  one  half  of  its  ninety  years.  Mr 
Brosnahan  was  born  in  New  Bedford,  and 
brought  up  in  Pennsylvania.  He  joined  the 
staff  of  Ernest  B.  Dane's  office  in  1924,  and 
in  that  year  Mr  Dane,  who  was  Treasurer 
of  the  Boston  Symphony,  put  him  to  work  on  the  Orchestra's  books. 
Twelve  years  later  Mr  Brosnahan  came  to  Symphony  Hall  as  Assistant 
Treasurer. 


During  the  last  forty-five  years  the  Orchestra's  activities  have  expanded 
in  many  directions.  Expenses  in  1924  were  $662,000,  compared  with 
$5,500,000  last  year,  while  the  operating  loss  has  grown  from  $81,000 
to  $1,500,000.  Meanwhile,  the  endowment,  which  stood  in  1924  at 
$150,000,  has  grown  about  fifty  times  to  around  $7  million. 


Mr  Brosnahan  throughout  these  years  has  helped  guide  both  the  Trus- 
tees and  his  colleagues  in  management  through  the  increasingly  com- 
plicated labyrinth  of  the  Orchestra's  finances.  He  has  done  this  with 
patience,  tact,  understanding  and  unfailing  good  humor.  Fortunately  he 
is  not  going  into  complete  retirement,  but  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
consultant. 


At  a  dinner  held  recently  in  Mr  Brosnahan's  honor,  John  L.  Thorndike, 
the  Orchestra's  Treasurer,  presented  to  him  the  pictures  of  the  four 
Treasurers  with  whom  he  has  worked  during  the  past  forty-six  years, 
Ernest  B.  Dane,  Henry  B.  Cabot,  Richard  C.  Paine  and  John  L.  Thorndike. 
Under  the  four  pictures  Mr  Cabot  wrote  the  following:  'The  Treasurers 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  who  have  been  guided  through  the 
mysteries  and  problems  of  the  Orchestra's  finances  by  James  J.  Bros- 
nahan from  1924  through  1970/  All  his  friends  at  Symphony  hope  that 
they  will  have  frequent  excuse  to  call  on  Mr  Brosnahan  for  advice,  at 
the  same  time  warmly  wishing  him  long  and  deservedly  earned  years 
of  leisure  to  come. 
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RECENT  RECORD   REVIEWS 

FIRST  RECORDING   FOR  POLYDOR  BY  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 
AND  THE  BOSTON   POPS 

The  following  review  by  R.  D.  Darrell  of  'Fabulous  Broadway'  appeared 
in  the  December  edition  of  High  Fidelity.  It  is  reproduced,  in  its  entirety, 
by  kind  permission  of  the  publisher. 

The  thrilling  gong  crash  that  opens  this  disc  and  a  symphonic  epiphany 
of  Hair  signalizes  a  momentous  Changing  of  the  Guard  as  Arthur  Fiedler 
and  the  Boston  Pops  debut  on  DGG's  Polydor  label.  Since  his  first  session 
on  July  1  1935,  for  what  was  then  the  RCA  Victor  Company,  Fiedler's 
recordings  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  have  written  phonographic 
history,  both  commercially  and  influentially  as  they  molded  the  musical 
experience  of  two  or  three  generations  of  the  mass  public.  Their  enor- 
mous repertory  has  ranged  from  standard  and  light  classics  to  current 
pop  and  rock  favorites;  and  some  of  the  most  widely  relished  works 
have  been  the  big  Strauss/Ravel-like  symphonic  apotheoses  of  Broadway 
and  Hollywood  musical  successes.  Indeed  this  genre  has  become  so 
well  known  that  there's  nothing  really  new  to  say  about  the  ingeniously 
idiomatic  scorings  or  authentically  idiomatic  performances  of  the  three 
latest  examples,  all  arranged  by  Richard  Hayman,  and  a  re-recording  of 
Jack  Mason's  Fiddler  on  the  Roof  medley,  first  offered  in  the  1965 
'Evening  at  the  Pops'  program  for  RCA.  Nothing,  that  is,  except  to  note 
that  the  playing  is  more  expertly  controlled  than  ever  and  that  while 
Fiedler  himself  has  lost  none  of  his  distinctive  ebullience  and  irresistibly 
infectious  rhythmic  lilt,  he  has  unmistakably  mellowed  in  his  treatment 
of  the  more  romantic  lyrical  moments.  Compare,  for  example,  this  read- 
ing of  the  Fiddler  medley  with  the  earlier  one  and  you  can't  miss  the 
enhanced  expressive  warmth  of  the  new  version. 

But  Fiedler  fans  will  take  both  program  materials  and  performances  for 
granted.  What  audiophiles  will  want  to  know  is  just  how  a  European 
company  competes  with  the  often  superlatively  brilliant  technical 
achievements  that  RCA  engineers  have  chalked  up  over  the  past  thirty- 
five  years.  Well,  while  the  present  audio  engineers,  Gunter  Hermanns 
and  Joachim  Niss,  are  indeed  as  German  as  their  names  would  indicate, 
the  producer  is  the  gifted  young  American,  Thomas  Mowrey.  And  there's 
nothing  tentative  about  their  first  cooperative  job.  The  kind  of  sound 
they  have  captured  here  is  exactly  what  one  might  have  expected  both 
from  the  'natural',  unsensational  characteristics  of  the  best  Deutsche 
Grammophon  symphonic  recordings  in  recent  years  and  from  the  honest, 
ungimmicked  characteristics  of  Mowrey's  Turnabout  recordings  of 
Donald  Johanos  and  the  Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra  a  few  years  ago. 

Since  practically  all  'big'  sessions  nowadays  are  made  with  half  an  eye 
directed  toward  a  quadriphonic  future,  I'm  sure  that  these  Boston 
sessions  have  involved  multi-channel  master  tapes  (Mowrey  himself 
has  pioneered  in  experimental  quadriphonic  technology)  and,  in  all 
probability,  a  multiplicity  of  microphones.  Yet  the  results  have  none  of 
the  unnaturally  spotlighted  woodwind  and  percussion  passages,  none 
of  the  artificially  boosted  glass-shattering  highs,  and  none  of  the  gro- 
tesquely bigger-than-life  size  'presence'  heard  so  often  in  recent  years. 
To   find    a    happy   medium    between    oppressive   closeness   and    lonely 
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remoteness  is  no  longer  any  miracle  perhaps,  but  what  is  miraculous 
here  is  the  capturing  of  not  only  impressively  'big'  orchestral  sound  and 
auditorium  ambience  but  what  are  unmistakably  the  sound  and  ambience 
of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in  Boston's  Symphony  Hall. 

It's  only  fair  that  I  confess  to  some  bias,  since  I  first  heard  a  symphony 
orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  and  I'd  still  rather  hear  a  concert  there  than 
in  any  other  auditorium  I  know  of  (except,  perhaps,  Sanders  Theater 
in  Memorial  Hall,  Cambridge,  which  is  undoubtedly  far  too  live  for 
recording  use).  And  much  as  I  have  admired  many  subsequent  recordings 
made  in  Symphony  Hall,  none  has  quite  so  successfully  established  the 
persuasive  illusion  that  I  am  listening  to  Fiedler  and  the  Bostonians  on 
their  home  ground.  I  can  hardly  expect  all  other  listeners  to  share  that 
illusion.  Quite  possibly  some  will  object  to  the  amount  of  reverberation 
evident  here  and  some  may  crave  more  spectacular  italicizations  and 
capitalizations  of  certain  score  details.  But  for  me  this  disc  immediately 
joins  my  most  treasured  examples  of  recorded  symphonic  sonics  at 
their  best. 


A  RECORD   BY  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

The  following  review  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players'  recently 
released  recording  for  RCA  of  Schubert's  Trio  in  B  flat  op.  99,  Milhaud's 
Pastorale  for  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon  and  Hindemith's  Kleine  Kam- 
mermusik  op.  24  no.  2  for  wind  quintet,  appeared  in  the  December 
issue  of  Stereo  Review. 

Performance:  Superb 
Recording:  Excellent 

This  is  a  great  performance  of  the  Schubert  Trio.  The  performance,  like 
the  work,  is  perfectly  poised  between  classicism  (idealized,  controlled 
beauty;  meaningful  definition  of  articulation,  phrase,  and  structure)  and 
Romantic  expression  (poetic  details,  the  right  touch  of  rubato,  sensitive 
dynamics,  great  beauty  of  tone,  interaction  between  the  musicians).  A 
couple  of  repeats  are  omitted  and  the  recorded  sound  leans  curiously 
to  the  right  (channel,  that  is).  The  Milhaud  and  Hindemith,  although 
attractive  enough  and  very  well  played,  are  a  couple  of  odd  encores; 
they  are  obviously  included  to  give  the  wind  players  of  the  ensemble  a 
chance.  But  complaints  seem  churlish;  this  is,  from  practically  any  point 
of  view,  a  first-class  record. 


THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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STEREO    8  TAPES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 

Leonore  Overture  no.  3 


R8S-1058 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  1 


R8S-1030 


BRAHMS 


Symphonies  nos.  3  and  4 


R8S-5055 


MAHLER 


Symphony  no.  1 


R8S-1080 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 
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SUBSCRIBERS' EXHIBITION 

The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Friends,  subscribers  and 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  take  place  from 
January  21  to  February  6  1971. 

Paintings  may  be  brought  to  the  STAGE  DOOR  at  Symphony  Hall 
between  January  11  and  14.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Friends'  Office,  or  at  the  Box  Office  on  the  evenings  of 
concerts.  All  paintings  and  applications  MUST  be  submitted  by 
January  14. 


PLAN   OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  are  clearly 
marked. 


HUNTINGTON    AVtNUE     CORRIDOR 
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"I  don't  know  her  name, 
but  thaf  s  a  Nanf  elt  fur." 


People  wear  all 

kinds  of  furs  to  the 

theater.  But  the 

Nanfelt  fur  never 

goes  unnoticed 

When  you  meet 

Ken  Nanfelt,  you'll 

know  why. 

He  knows  the  right 

decision  can't  be 

rushed.  So  he  built  a  store 

in  the  country,  the 

Country  Fur  Shop  at  Lakeville. 

Ken  has  more  room  in  the  country. 

And  more  time  to  show  you  his 

beautiful  furs. 

So  don't  be  surprised  if  he  brings  out 

his  entire  collection.  He's  only  trying 

to  make  your  selection  perfect. 

Ken  Nanfelt  likes  to  take  a  little 

extra  time. 

And  it  shows. 
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Ken  Nanfelt  Furs 


COUNTRY  FUR  SHOP 

Route  79  -  Lakeville 

Phone:  (617)  947-6400 


RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

RICHARD  GOODE    guest  artist 

ALBUM  THREE 

BRAHMS 

Piano  trio  in  B     op.  8 

DAHL 

Duettino  concertante  for  flute 

and  percussion 

MARTINU 
Nonet 

POULENC 
Sextet 

SCHUBERT 
Trout'  quintet 

WEBERN 
Concerto     op.  24 


IMB/JU 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


SANDERS  THEATRE  SERIES 

presented  by  the  Harvard  University  Department  of  Music  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SUNDAYS  AT  4  pm 


January  24 

with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano 

BRAHMS  Trio  for  clarinet,  cello  and  piano  in 

A  minor     op.  114 

VARESE  Octandre     (1924) 

MENDELSSOHN        Piano  trio  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  49 


February  14 

with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano 


MOZART 
RIEGGER 

RAVEL 

STRAVINSKY 


Piano  quartet  in  E  flat     K.  493 

Concerto  for  piano  and  woodwinds     op.  53 

Introduction  and  allegro  for  harp,  flute,  clarinet 
and  string  quartet 

L'histoire  du  soldat 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  following  locations: 

Symphony  Hall   Box  Office  (266-1492) 
Harvard  Coop  Ticket  Office 
Boston  University  Ticket  Office 
TCA  ticket  service  at  MIT 
and  at  Sanders  Theatre  on  the  day  of  the  concert. 

A  limited  number  of  rush  seats  at  50  cents  will  be  available  at  Sanders 
Theatre  between  2.30  and  3.30  on  the  day  of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA  RECORDS 
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119  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust     I 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank. 

Boston's  Biggest 
Art  Print  Shop 
isn  H  in  Boston  ! 

Ws  in 

Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit,  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $10,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations7.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


'Excellent before. . . 
better  now." 

-A/.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 


Harvard 
Dictionary 

Of  Music 

■  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  ■  Willi  Apel. 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  —  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 
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THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 


KEnmore  6-1952 
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RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 
CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by 

PETER  USTINOV 

ALBUM  ONE 

BEETHOVEN 
Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

BRAHMS 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

CARTER 
Woodwind  quintet 

COPLAND 
Vitebsk 

FINE 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

MOZART 

Flute  quartet  in  D    K.  285 

ALBUM  TWO' 

BRAHMS 

Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

COLGRASS 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

HAIEFF 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

MOZART 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 
in  E  flat  K.  452 

POULENC 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

SCHUBERT 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

VILLA-LOBOS 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and 

bassoon 


rooMi 
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after  symphony  .  .  . 


The  sophisticated  saloon  from  the  Victorian  era. 
Enjoy  your  favorite  libation,  while  Gladys  Toupin 
tenderly  tickles  the  ivories.  Nightly. 

At  Boston's  most  convenient  meeting  place 


THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St 


(Next  time  you  are  coming  to 
Symphony,  dine  at  Delmonico's  .  .  . 
we'll  park  your  car  and  give  you  a 
ride  to  Symphony  Hall  in  our 
1938  Rolls  Royce  or  London  Taxi.) 


HE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  IMPORTERS  •  NEW  YORK,  N.Y^5 
•  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND  •  BLENDED  86  PROOF 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 


OLD  WORLD 

ELEGANCE  RECAPTURED 

IN  A  GRACIOUS  REST  HOME 

AND  RETIREMENT  FACILITY 

GARDNER  PIERCE  IHOUSE 

333  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

617/266-3300 

Please  join  us  for  tea  any  afternoon. 


ANOTHER  RETIREMENT  FACILITY 
BY  LONCWOOD  MANAGEMENT,  INC 
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A  SELECTION   OF   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


under  the  direction  of  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony  no.  9  in  C 


LSC 
3115 


under  the  direction  of  ERICH   LEINSDORF 


BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  1 

Symphony  no.  2 

Symphony  no.  3;  Tragic  Overture 

Symphony  no.  4 

The  four  symphonies  (boxed  edition)  (three  records) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Cliburn) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Rubinstein) 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes, 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus)  with     )     j  records 
Four  serious  songs  (Milnes,  Leinsdorf  piano)       ) 


LSC 

2711 

2809 

2936 

3010 

6186 

2724 

2917 

7054 


BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  4  'Romantic' 


2915 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  2642 

Symphony  no.  3  (Verrett,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  7046 

Boston  Boychoir)  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  5  with  7031 

BERG     Wozzeck  excerpts  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  6  with  7044 

BERG     Le  vin  (Curtin)  (2  records) 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


MB/M 


Knoll 

The  collection.  Including  Breuer,  Mies  van  der 
Rone,  Bertoia,  Saarinen,  Schultz,  Platner,  Stephens, 
Scarpa,  Magistretti.  If  ifs  Knoll  and  it's  you,  ifs 
us.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard  Street,  Brookline. 
(617)  566-8400.  Contemporary  Interiors 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


EWi 


rue 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

!7or  !Proo§ 


CALL   426-5050 


51  MELCHER  ST.,  BOSTON 


T.O. 


CO. 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


fbolcar.fe 

Internationally   Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS  INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/o  2^0 


,000  minimum 


1       0/q  Regular 


^ 


Savings 


BV' 


10  years 
,000  minimum 


5 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  years 


*|       o/n   90  Day  Notice 

'"    Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


V« 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  •   PHONE  CO  5-7020 


825 


sm 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 


Wouldn't  you  know 
who'd  play  the  lead! 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

Friday  afternoon  January  22  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  23  1971  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


MOZART 
STRAVINSKY 


Serenade  no.  9  in  D     K.  320     'Posthorn' 
Petrushka  (1911  version) 


Next  week  the  Orchestra  leaves  Boston  for  the  third  tour  of  the  season. 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducts  concerts  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  in  Storrs,  in  Brooklyn,  and  at  Philharmonic  Hall  and  Carnegie 
Hall  in  Manhattan.  The  soloists  will  be  Harvey  Pittel  and  Joseph 
Silverstein. 

The  next  concerts  in  the  Friday-Saturday  series  will  be  in  two  weeks' 
time.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  former  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  returns  to  make  his  second  appearance  as  guest  conductor 
since  his  retirement.  During  the  past  year  Mr  Leinsdorf  has  conducted 
extensively  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3.55;  Saturday's  about  10.25. 


Friday  afternoon  January  29  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  30  1971  at  8.30 

RAFAEL  FR0HBECK  DE  BURGOS     conductor 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH     piano 
EUNICE  ALBERTS     contralto 


FALLA 
FALLA 

SCHUMANN 
RAVEL 


'El  amor  brujo' 

Suite  from  the  ballet  'The  three-cornered  hat' 
Piano  concerto  in  A  minor     op.  54 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  -  suite  no.  2* 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHONt  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 
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Saturday  evenings 
I'm  here 


listening  to  Symphony. 

The  rest  of  the  week 

I'm  listening  for  the  phone 

to  ring.  Waiting  for  you 

to  ask  me  to  arrange  a 

flight,  a  vacation,  a 

cruise,  a  sales  incentive 

trip,  a  group  trip.  Any 

kind  of  trip.  To 

anywhere.  For  you, 

your  wife,  the  kids  or 

the  company.  I  work 

for  Garber  Travel.  Call 

me.  The  number  is 

566-2100. 

Just  ask  for  Bernie. 


i     WASHINGTON 
jV  HOUSE 

SSL  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 

GRACIOUS  RETIREMENT  LIVING  IN  ONE  OF  THE 
EARLY   1900's  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  MANSIONS 


600  WASHINGTON  STREET 
WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

237-3636 


The  symphony  isn't  finished 
till  you  stop  at  the  Sheraton-Boston. 

The  nicest  closing  cadences  are  played  at  the  Sheraton-Boston, 

natural  congregating  point  of  Boston's  beautiful  after-concert 

people,  and  conveniently  close  to  Symphony  Hall.  Choose  among  the 

seven  Sheraton  places  for  intimate  nightcaps,  informal  snacks,  or 
romantic  sipping,  supping  and  dancing.  Never  a  cover  or  minimum. 
Don't  be  a  Schubert.  Come  to  the  Sheraton  for  a  finished  symphony. 

236-2000 

Sheratixi-BostCMi  Hotel  (S) 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER      >H«^ 
SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS  A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITT 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for  the  Friday-Saturday  series 
are  available  by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  subscription.  The  pro- 
grams are  mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  concerts.  Subscription 
prices  for  the  1970-1971  season  are  $12.50  (first  class  mail)  and  $10 
(third  class  mail).  Subscription  requests  should  be  addressed  to 
PROGRAM  OFFICE,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SYMPHONY 
HALL  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES  —  REPERTOIRE 
June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 


GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  -   PIANO 
Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.  Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma  Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336  27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 


RUTH   POLLEN   GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 
Pianist  and  Teacher 

Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


46  The  Fenway 


KE  6-0726 


Music  reviews  in 
The  Boston  Globe. 

They're  not  always  good,  but 
they're  always  great. 


.■.•'.-.■ 
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The  Boston  Globe  puts  it  all  together 


1970-71   BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

k  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


THIS  SUN.  JAN.  10  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

RUDOLF  SERKIN 

World  Famous  Pianist 

BEETHOVEN  SONATA  RECITAL 


E  Flat  Major,  Op.  27,  No.  1 
A  Flat  Major,  Op.  26 


G  Major,  Op.  31,  No.  1 
A  Flat,  Op.  110 


Tickets  Now  at  Box-Office 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


SAT.  EVE.  JAN.  16 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


W 


JOSE  GRECO  AND  HIS  DANCERS 
ith  NANA  LORCA'S  FLAMENCO  DANCE  THEATRE 


Tickets  Now:   $5,  $4,  $3,  $2.50 


SUN.  JAN.  17  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

ANDRES  SEGOVIA 

Master  Guitarist 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-Office 


SUN.  JAN.  24  at  3  &  8  P.M.  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

SIBERIAN  DANCERS  AND  SINGERS  FROM  OMSK 

Company  of  100  includes  a  corps  of  folk  dancers,  a  Russian  folk  choir, 
an  instrumental  group  of  bayan  accordions  and  balalaikas,  and  unique 
comic  bear-actors. 

Tickets  Now:   $7.50,  $6.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 


BALDWIN 

is  the  piano 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

has  chosen  for  himself. 


Baldwin  is  the  Official  Piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •   ORGANS 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


THURSDAY  A  4 

FRIDAY- SATURDAY  14 

TUESDAY  A  8 

CAMBRIDGE  5 


1970-1971 
NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background   by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President     E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 


SIDNEY    STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 

Development  Director 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1971  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OSCAR,  IDE  LA  RENTA 

ties  up  a  pretty  package 

for  this  winter's  cruises  — 

slinky  Antron®  nylon 

jersey  suits,  laced 

with  grommets . 

Cruise  Shop,  fourth  floor 

Filene's  Boston 

and  Branches 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.COLLIER  Chairman 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM  Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN  Secretary 


VERNON  ALDEN 
MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
GARDNER  L.  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.CAMPBELL  III 
JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L.  GRANDINJR 


STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 


VINCENT  C  ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Did  you  ever  see 
polka  dot  tulips? 

They're  blooming  in  multi- 
colors on  this  white  culotte  in 
polyester/cotton,  $24, 
topped  by  an  Arnel®  triace- 
tate shirt,  $  1 4.  Both  easy- 
care,  by  David  H.  Smith. 
Great  cruise  look.  Misses' 
sizes.  Sportswear. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 

BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 


EifffTl 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 
first  violins  cellos  bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Marylou  Speaker 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Kami 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Hironaka  Sugie* 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 
Joel  Moerschel 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Fb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 

^member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 

exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 
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000 

personal  trust 
services 

Are  "the  usual"  trust  services  what  you  really  want .  .  .  for  yourself 
.  .  .  for  your  family? 

Many  banks  have  departments  that  can  give  you  the  usual  trust  services. 
But  we've  been  specializing  in  the  business  of  trusts  for  nearly  a 
century.  Now,  to  add  even  greater  scope,  we're  a  major  component  of 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC.'s  national  organization  devoted  to  the 
imaginative  management  of  capital.  With  investment  counsel  affiliates 
around  the  country  ...  an  economic  consulting  group  headed  by  Pierre 
Rinfret,  advisor  to  government  and  industry  ...  a  management 
consulting  group  with  international  capabilities.  Few,  if  any,  trust 
companies  can  offer  this  range  of  supporting  capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or  write 
John  B.  Harriman,  Vice  President. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7760 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES  •  TRUST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES  •  INVESTMENT  RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT     CONSULTING 
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When  you  feel 

like  laugh  ng 

al  I  the  way  to  the  ban k 


. .  we're  the  first  people  to  talk  to 

The  First 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

Thursday  evening  January  21  1971  at  8.30 
Friday  afternoon  January  22  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  23  1971  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  February  9  1971  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  February  16  1971  at  8.30 


ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


MOZART 


Serenade  no.  9  in  D     K.  320     'Posthorn' 

Marcia     (K.  335) 

Adagio  maestoso  -  allegro  con  spirito 

Concertante:  andante  grazioso 

Menuetto:  allegretto 

Rondeau:  allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Andantino 

Menuetto 

Finale:  presto 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA     posthorn 


intermission 


STRAVINSKY 


Petrushka     (original  version  of  1911)* 

The  Shrove  -  tide  fair 

Petrushka's  cell 

The  Moor's  cell 

The  fair  (towards  evening) 

NEWTON  WAYLAND     piano 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  4  o'clock;  those  on  Thursday,  Saturday 
and  the  two  Tuesdays  about  10.30. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 
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93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED     1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDRM 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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hit  die 

„  deck  in 
Converse. 


If  you're  all  at  sea  about  boat 
shoes  remember:  Converse  makes  the  shoes 
worn  by  more  winning  basketball  teams  than 
any  other  kind.  Track  teams  . . .  tennis  teams  . . . 
Olympic  teams,  too.  And  the  same  great  Converse 
shoemanship  goes  into 
these  boat  shoes. 


•  converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


v. 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

fgy      THE       ^Nfr 

-(JPREP  SHOIV 

■£J4RVARDSQU**S- 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


The  shift  now  sprints  in 

prints  pretty,  bold,  geometric,  gay  — 

as  you  happen  to  feel  that  day! 

And  then  it  surprises  in  textured  white! 

The  easy-going  swimsuit  takes  a  cover-up 

to  match  —  or  to  do  its  own  fashion  thing! 
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54 

Church  Street 

Harvard  Square 

Klrkland  7-4188 


We've 

got  two 

reputations 

to  protect 


yours 
and  ours. 

How  would  it  look  for  you  to  get  bad  exposures 
with  a  camera  like  the  Nikkormat  FTN? 

Not  good!  Neither  for  you  nor  for  us. 
That's  why  the  FTN  "center-weighted"  meter 
system. 

Most  other  thru-the-lens  meter  systems  meas- 
ure total  scene  brightness.   Fine  with  normal 
lighting,  but  in  difficult  situations  —  back-lit  or 
spot-lit  subjects,  brilliant  beach  or  snow  scenes  — 
the  brightness  differences  between  subject  and 
background  tend  to  produce  wrong  exposures. 

So-called  "spot"  meters,  which  measure  a  small 
area  to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder  of  the  scene, 
are  tricky.  If  the  selected  target  area  is  wrong,  the 
exposure  is  wrong.  It  takes  an  expert  to  use  one. 


The  new  FTN  meter  system  uses  the  same  "center- 
weighted"  principle  as  the  Nikon  Photomic  TN. 
While  it  measures  total  scene  brightness,  about 
60%  of  its  sensitivity  is  concentrated  in  the  center 
of  the  screen,  diminishing  rapidly  toward  the 
edges.  Thus,  brightness  differences  between  central 
subject  and  background  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
meter  response. 

Result:  consistently  accurate  exposures  every 
time,  every  picture. 

See  the  new  Nikkormat  FTN  with  "self-com- 
pensating" meter  system  at  CLAUS  GELOTTE 
under  $280  with  50mm  Auto-Nikkor  f2  lens. 

CAMERA  STORES 

- S'rr//.i.i/// f/  r/i  ■  -/?/•//■  ■  y/f/r  r//>f//i/r'r  -yf/'r/rf- 

BOSTON         284  Boylston  St.     2666366 
CAMBRIDGE         Harvard  Sq.  8682366 

CAMBRIDGE  1 85  Alewife Br. Pkwy.  8682366 

QUINCY         1387  Hancock  St.    7738500 
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Say  it 

witlu 
c^\*&lar 


Delicate,    medium   dry, 
slightly    crackling 
Avelar    Rose''. 
From    Portugal, 
of  course.. 
Completely  charming.  J 


Imported  for  you  by 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Company. 

Somerville,  Mass. 


%  trousseau  s/oi/se  ofjQos/on 


Your  Happiest  Holidays 

You'll  spend  them  in  this  Black  jump 
suit  .  .  .  The  quilted  skirt  is  printed 
in  a  mosaic  tile  and  lined  in  Black. 
Sizes  8-16.   65.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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the  bank  for  investors 

Investors 

Bank&lrust  Company 


Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany was  established  to  pro- 
vide investors  —  both  indivi- 
dual and  institutional  —  with 
comprehensive  fiduciary  ser- 
vices, financial  administration 
and  general  banking  facilities. 

Our  services,  however,  are  not 
limited  to  investors.  Perhaps 
your  needs  are  for  a  special 
checking  account,  a  savings 
account  or  a  conveniently 
located  safe  deposit  box. 

We  emphasize  quality  and  per- 
sonal service  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  trusts  and 
investments,  and  in  the  hand- 
ling of  your  personal  banking 
needs. 


for  further  information  please  call  or  write 

Mr.  Edmund  G.  Sullivan, 
Vice  President  and  Trust  Officer 
Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Eaton  &  Howard  Building 
24  Federal  Street,  Boston  02110 
(617)  482-0030 


Member:  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Company 


"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


So  said  a  college  musk:  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-P0ST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

MuBtm  $c  Iftamlttt 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 
81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 
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furniture 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 


JORDAN  MARSH 


anytime 

after  dark, 
North  or  South 

Young  and  romantic 
in  soft-touch 

acetate/nylon  doubleknit. 
Oyster  white 

and  flame  red  banded  and 
bowed  with  navy,  6  to   14,    I  10.00 
by  JAYNA  .  .  .  just  one  of  many 
from  our  Designers'  collection. 
Second   Floor — Boston  Store 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Serenade  no.  9  in  D     K.  320     'Posthorn' 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  He  composed  this  Serenade  in  Salzburg  in  August  1779.  The  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  conducted  by  Richard 
Burgin  on  February  26  1937.  The  Orchestra's  most  recent  performances  in  Boston 
were  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  in  December  1962  and  January  1963. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  post- 
horn,  timpani   and  strings. 

A  pervasive  cloud  of  background  music  hangs  over  American  life — in 
restaurants,  supermarkets,  airplanes,  elevators,  even  offices;  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  a  great  number  of  people  automatically  switch  on  the 
radio  or  phonograph  the  moment  they  arrive  home.  Yet  while  we  hap- 
pily turn  half  an  ear  to  recorded  music  —  it  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  give  it  full  attention  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  —  we  are 
generally  attentive  and  absorbed  when  we  listen  to  live  performances. 

It  has  not  been  this  way  for  long.  Chatting  through  an  opera,  a  habit 
regrettably  still  with  us  in  some  of  the  world's  most  expensive  houses, 
was  commonplace  until  quite  recently,  and  the  rich  at  least  have  always 
enjoyed  musical  accompaniment  to  their  eating,  drinking  and  love- 
making.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  Elizabethan  buccaneer,  hired  the  town 
musicians  of  the  city  of  Norwich  for  his  voyage  round  the  world,  a 
custom  perpetuated  in  the  orchestras  and  bands  of  today's  ocean  liners. 
Mozart  himself  portrayed  the  customs  of  his  own  day  when  he  had  Don 
Giovanni  regaled  at  supper  by  a  little  band  of  wind  instruments,  and  the 
ladies  in  Cosl  fan  tutte  serenaded  by  a  small  group  of  musicians  in 
their  garden  by  the  sea.  In  our  own  day  the  President  of  the  United 
States  entertains  his  dinner  guests  with  his  official  orchestra. 

Mozart  certainly  had  no  snobbish  inhibitions  about  writing  background 
music.  He  composed  numerous  cassations,  divertimentos  and  serenades 
for  ball  rooms,  dining  rooms,  gardens  and  so  on,  and  to  judge  from 
the  quality  of  the  music,  he  enjoyed  doing  so.  Most  of  his  entertainment 
music  he  wrote  during  the  years  he  lived  in  Salzburg;  he  finished  the 
'Posthorn'  serenade  in  August  1779.  (It  is  worth  reminding  oneself  that 
he  was  only  twenty-three  at  the  time.)  It  was  an  unhappy  period  of  his 
life:  he  had  returned  to  Salzburg  six  months  earlier  after  visiting 
Mannheim,  Paris  and  Munich.  Already  Concertmaster  of  the  court 
orchestra,  he  petitioned  his  employer,  the  unpleasant  Archbishop 
Hieronymus,  Count  von  Colloredo,  for  the  vacant  post  of  court  organist, 
and  received  the  appointment  soon  afterwards.  He  then  settled  down 
without  enthusiasm  to  work  in  Salzburg.  He  was  restless,  and  com- 
plained that  he  found  it  hard  to  compose.  Bored  with  the  people  in 
Salzburg,  depressed  by  the  recent  death  of  his  mother  and  his  rejection 
by  Aloysia  Weber,  frustrated  by  the  inadequacies  of  the  city's  mediocre 
musicians,  becoming  daily  more  antagonistic  to  his  imperious  employer, 
he  was  happy  only  in  the  company  of  his  father  and  sister.  Even  his 
life  at  home  was  not  without  its  tensions:  Leopold  continued  to  treat 
his  son  as  a  teenager,  and  the  friction  between  them  grew.  But  Wolfgang 
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composed  a  great  amount  of  music  in  the  twenty-two  months  follow- 
ing January  1779.  A  random  choice  includes  the  Concerto  for  two 
pianos  K.  365,  the  'Coronation'  Mass,  the  Symphony  no.  33,  the  Sin- 
fonia  concertante  for  violin  and  viola,  the  opera  Zaide,  and  the 
'Posthorn'  serenade. 

The  Serenade  is  one  of  Mozart's  most  elaborate.  It  must  have  been 
written  for  some  special  occasion,  though  what  it  was  we  do  not  know. 
The  large  band  requires  a  posthorn,  a  valveless  brass  instrument,  made 
either  straight  or  in  oblong  coils,  which  can  produce  notes  of  the 
harmonic  series  only.  It  was  designed  for  mailcoach  guards,  who  would 
use  it  to  announce  their  approach  to  the  next  stop  along  the  way. 

The  Serenade  proper  is  in  seven  movements,  but  for  these  perform- 
ances Erich  Leinsdorf  will  preface  the  work  with  the  first  of  two 
marches  (K.  335),  also  written  in  August  1779,  and  believed  by  scholars 
to  have  been  played  in  conjunction  with  the  serenade.  The  opening 
movement  is  arranged  like  those  of  several  of  the  later  symphonies, 
a  short  adagio  introducing  the  brilliant  allegro.  After  a  minuet  the  two 
'concertante'  movements  follow,  in  which  flutes,  oboes  and  bassoons 
take  the  lead,  while  strings  and  horns  accompany.  Otto  Jahn  wrote 
that  these  two  movements  'are  elaborated  with  great  care  and  accuracy, 
and  are  clear  and  perspicuous  as  well  as  tender  and  graceful;  the  rondo 
is  somewhat  lighter  in  tone  than  the  first  movement.  Of  bravura,  prop- 
erly so  called,  there  is  none  to  be  found,  and  the  ornamental  passages 
are  confined  to  moderate  amplifications  of  the  melodies.  The  instru- 
ments are  solo  in  that  they  bear  the  principal  part  throughout,  "con- 
certante" in  that  they  emulate  each  other  in  manifold  and  changing 
combinations;  their  strife  is  playful,  with  sometimes  almost  a  mis- 
chievous tone/ 

In  the  melancholy  Andantino  the  strings  take  over  the  melodic  burden. 
The  posthorn  is  used  prominently  in  the  second  trio  of  the  minuet 
which  follows,  and  the  serenade  ends  with  a  lively  Presto.  Would  that 
the  background  music  of  our  own  day  had  such  depth  and  charm. 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  soon  as  the  'Rush  Line' 
seats  are  sold  out;  on  other  days  one  half  hour  before  the  start  of  the 
concert.  The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to 
concert.  They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 
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IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

Petrushka     (original  version  of  1911) 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum  on  June  17  1882.  Petrushka,  'burlesque 
in  four  scenes',  scenario  by  Igor  Stravinsky  and  Alexandre  Benois,  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet,  Paris,  on  June  13  1911  by  Serge  Diaghilev's 
Russian  Ballet;  Pierre  Monteux  conducted.  The  first  performance  of  the  score 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  under  Monteux's  direction  on 
November  26  1920.  The  composer  himself  conducted  performances  of  Scenes 
one  and  four  (in  the  version  for  reduced  orchestra,  published  in  1947)  at  the 
Friday-Saturday  concerts  on  February  22  and  23  1946.  Petrushka,  in  the  revised 
version  of  1947,  was  most  recently  played  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  in  Novem- 
ber 1969;  Seiji  Ozawa  conducted. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  original  version:  4  flutes,  2  piccolos,  4  oboes,  english 
horn,  4  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  4  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
2  cornets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  bells,  cymbals,  snare 
drum,  military  drum,  bass  drum,  xylophone,  celesta,  2  harps,  piano  and  strings. 

There  are  two  performances  of  Petrushka  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
available  on  RCA  records.  Pierre  Monteux  conducts  the  original  version  of  1911, 
Seiji  Ozawa  the  revision  of  1947. 

Portions  of  this  ballet,  such  as  the  third  scene  (the  domain  of  the  puppet 
Moor),  and  the  final  tragedy  of  Petrushka  at  the  very  end,  are  often 
omitted  in  concert  performances.  The  present  performance  will  in- 
clude the  entire  score.  As  indicated  in  the  full  score  of  1911,  the  scenes 
are  as  follows: 

SCENE  ONE  —  The  Shrove-tide  fair. 

Introduction.  A  group  of  drinkers  pass  dancing  by  —  An  old  man  on  a 

platform  engages  the  crowd  —  An  organ  grinder  appears  with  a  dancer 

—  He  begins  to  play  —  The  dancer  performs,  marking  the  beat  with  a 
triangle  —  The  organ  grinder,  while  continuing  to  turn  his  handle,  plays 
a  cornet  —  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage  a  music  box  begins  and 
another  dancer  performs  —  They  cease  —  The  old  man  resumes  —  A 
merrymaking  crowd  passes  —  Two  drummers  draw  attention  to  the 
little  theatre  —  The  old  showman  appears  before  it  and  plays  his  flute 

—  The  curtain  of  the  little  theatre  is  drawn  and  the  crowd  perceives 
three  puppets:  Petrushka,  a  Moor,  and  a  Ballerina  —  The  showman's 
flute  gives  them  life — Russian  dance  —  All  three  begin  to  dance,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  public. 

SCENE  TWO  —  Petrushka's  cell.  The  door  of  Petrushka's  room  opens 
suddenly;  a  foot  kicks  him  on  stage;  Petrushka  falls  and  the  door 
slams  —  Maledictions  of  Petrushka  —  The  Ballerina  enters  —  Despair  of 
Petrushka. 

SCENE  THREE  —  The  Moor's  cell.  The  Moor  dances  —  Dance  of  the 
Ballerina  (Cornet  in  her  hand)  — Waltz  (the  Ballerina  and  the  Moor)  — 
The  Moor  and  the  Ballerina  listen  —  Petrushka  appears  —  Quarrel  of  the 
Moor  and  Petrushka;  the  Ballerina  disappears  —  The  Moor  pushes  Pet- 
rushka out. 

SCENE  FOUR  —  The  fair  (towards  evening). 

Nurses'  Dance —  Enter  a  peasant  with  a  bear  —  The  crowd  separates  — 
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The  peasant  plays  the  chalumeau  and  the  bear  walks  on  his  hind  legs  — 
There  appears  a  rakish  holiday  merchant  with  two  gypsies  —  He  tosses 
bank  notes  among  the  crowd  —  The  gypsies  dance  while  he  plays  the 
accordion  —  Dance  of  the  coachmen  and  grooms  —  The  nurses  dance 
with  the  coachmen  and  grooms  —  The  masqueraders  —  A  masker 
dressed  as  a  devil  incites  the  crowd  to  fool  with  him  —  Altercation  of 
maskers  dressed  as  goat  and  pig  —  The  crowd  joins  the  maskers  —  The 
dance  is  interrupted  —  Petrushka  comes  out  from  the  booth  pursued  by 
the  Moor  while  the  Ballerina  tries  to  hold  him  back  —  The  Moor 
strikes  him  with  his  sword  and  Petrushka  falls,  his  head  broken  —  He 
moans  and  dies  —  The  crowd  surrounds  him  —  The  policeman  is  sent 
for  to  find  the  Charlatan  —  The  Charlatan  arrives  and  lifts  the  body  of 
Petrushka,  shaking  him  —  Alone  on  the  stage  the  Charlatan  drags  the 
body  towards  the  booth  —  Above  the  booth  the  shade  of  Petrushka 
appears,  threatening,  and  makes  a  long  nose  at  the  Charlatan — The 
Charlatan  drops  the  puppet  in  terror  and  goes  out  quickly,  glancing 
behind  him. 

Stravinsky  in  1911,  still  a  recent  'find'  of  Diaghilev,  having  brought  upon 
himself  the  world's  attention  by  the  production  in  the  previous  spring 
of  his  Uoiseau  de  feu,  soon  became  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  a  primi- 
tive ballet  in  which  a  young  girl  would  dance  herself  to  death  as  a 
sacrificial  pagan  rite.  Diaghilev  was  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  visited 
the  young  composer  at  Clarens  on  Lake  Geneva  to  see  how  Le  sacre  du 
printemps  was  progressing.  Instead,  he  found  Stravinsky  deep  in  a  new 
idea,  a  Konzertstuck  for  piano  and  orchestra,  in  which  the  solo  part 
would  suggest  'a  puppet  suddenly  endowed  with  life,  exasperating  the 
patience  of  the  orchestra  with  diabolical  cascades  of  arpeggios'.  The 
orchestra  would  retaliate  with  'menacing  trumpet  blasts.  The  outcome 
is  a  terrific  noise  which  reaches  its  climax  and  ends  in  the  sorrowful 
and  querulous  collapse  of  the  poor  puppet'. 

In  these  words,  Stravinsky  describes  in  his  Autobiography  (1935)  the  in- 
ception of  what  was  to  be  his  second  ballet,  pushing  all  thoughts  of 
Le  sacre  du  printemps  for  the  time  being  into  the  background.  'Having 
finished  this  bizarre  piece,  I  struggled  for  hours  while  walking  beside 
Lake  Geneva  to  find  a  title  which  would  express  in  a  word  the  character 
of  my  music  and,  consequently,  the  personality  of  this  creature.'  These 
were  the  musical  plans  which  Diaghilev  found  Stravinsky  working  upon. 
'He  was  much  astonished  when,  instead  of  sketches  of  the  Sacre,  I 
played  him  the  piece  !  had  just  composed  and  which  later  became  the 
second  scene  of  Petrushka.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he 
would  not  leave  it  alone  and  began  persuading  me  to  develop  the 
theme  of  the  puppet's  sufferings  and  make  it  into  a  whole  ballet.  While 
he  remained  in  Switzerland  we  worked  out  together  the  general  lines  of 
the  subject  and  the  plot  in  accordance  with  ideas  which  I  suggested. 
We  settled  the  scene  of  action:  the  fair,  with  its  crowd,  its  booths,  the 
little  traditional  theatre,  the  character  of  the  magician,  with  all  his 
tricks;  and  the  coming  to  life  of  the  dolls  —  Petrushka,  his  rival,  and  the 
dancer  —  and  their  love  tragedy,  which  ends  with  Petrushka's  death.' 

Edwin  Evans  gives  the  following  description  of  the  ballet  in  his  book 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrouchka  (London,  1933): 

'The  action  takes  place  at  St  Petersburg  in  the  Admiralty  Square  during 
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Carnival  week,  about  1830.  Amid  the  popular  merry-making  an  old 
Showman  of  Oriental  mien  presents  before  the  public  of  the  fair  three 
animated  puppets:  Petrushka,  the  Ballerina,  and  the  Moor,  who  perform 
a  lively  dance.  The  Showman's  magic  has  imbued  them  with  human 
feelings  and  emotions.  Of  the  three,  Petrushka  is  the  most  nearly  hu- 
man, and  therefore  the  most  sensitive.  He  is  conscious  of  his  grotesque 
exterior  and  bitterly  resentful  of  the  showman's  cruelty.  He  is  ro- 
mantically enamoured  of  the  Ballerina,  but  she  is  only  repelled  by  his 
uncouth  appearance.  Compared  with  Petrushka  the  Moor  is  brutal  and 
stupid,  but  he  is  sumptuously  attired  and  therefore  more  attractive  to 
the  Ballerina,  who  captivates  him.  Petrushka  intrudes  upon  their  love 
scene,  but  is  ignominiously  thrown  out.  Meanwhile,  the  fun  of  the 
fair,  which  has  suffered  no  interruption,  has  reached  its  height.  A  roister- 
ing merchant,  accompanied  by  two  gipsy  girls,  throws  bank-notes  to  the 
crowd.  There  are  dances  of  Coachmen  and  of  Nursemaids.  A  perform- 
ing bear  traverses  the  scene  with  his  trainer  in  attendance.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  commotion  in  the  Showman's  booth,  from  which  Petrushka 
emerges,  fleeing  for  his  life  with  the  Moor  in  pursuit.  He  is  overtaken 
and  struck  down,  and  he  dies  in  the  snow  among  the  merry-makers  who, 
mystified,  call  upon  the  police  to  fetch  the  Showman.  He  comes  and 
easily  convinces  every  one  that  Petrushka  is  but  a  puppet,  a  thing  of 
wood  and  sawdust.  The  crowd  disperses,  but  the  Showman  is  terrified 
to  see,  above  his  booth,  the  ghost  of  Petrushka,  threatening  him  and 
jeering  at  his  dupes. 

'It  will  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Petrushka,  for  all  his  grotesque 
trappings,  remains,  like  Pierrot,  an  essentially  tragic  figure  —  the  more 
tragic  that  he  is  fated  to  endure  his  troubles  without  the  solace  of 
sympathy.  The  discomfiture  of  Petrushka  in  his  courting  of  the  Ballerina 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  gentle,  romantic-minded 
Pierrot  at  the  hands  of  the  realistic,  worldly  minded  Columbine,  who 
prefers  the  cynical  Harlequin.  In  fact  Petrushka  adds  yet  another  chap- 
ter to  the  Commedia  dell'  arte,  that  fertile  and  glorious  tradition  which 
the  majority  of  Englishmen  know  only  through  its  dregs,  the  seaside 
Pierrot,  and  the  harlequinade  that  until  recently  followed  the  Christmas 
pantomime,  though  in  recent  years  the  pathos  of  Pierrot  has  been  re- 
captured elsewhere  by  Charlie  Chaplin.' 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for  the  Friday-Saturday  series 
are  available  by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  subscription.  The  pro- 
grams are  mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  concerts.  Subscription 
prices  for  the  1970-1971  season  are  $12.50  (first  class  mail)  and  $10 
(third  class  mail).  Subscription  requests  should  be  addressed  to 
PROGRAM  OFFICE,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SYMPHONY 
HALL,  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115. 
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A  RECOLLECTION   OF  STRAVINSKY 

by  Tamara  Karsavina 

Tamara  Karsavina,  who  took  the  part  of  the  Ballerina  in  the  original 
production  of  Petrushka  in  1911,  contributed  the  following  article  to 
the  summer  1948  issue  of  Tempo,  which  was  largely  devoted  'to  the 
study  of  Igor  Stravinsky's  development  and  achievement.  Other  notable 
premieres  in  which  Mme  Karsavina  took  leading  roles  included  Daphnis 
et  Chloe,  Uoiseau  de  feu,  Jeux,  Pulcinella,  Le  spectre  de  la  rose  and 
The  three-cornered  hat. 

To  the  world  of  today,  Stravinsky  looms  a  figure  shrouded  in  his  own 
greatness,  spiritualized.  The  incredible  virtuosity,  the  utter  precision  of 
his  methods  of  work  are  in  themselves  perturbing  to  the  average  mind. 
Scores  without  a  single  erasion,  where  each  instrumental  part  is  written 
in  a  different-coloured  ink;  the  very  array  of  the  ink  bottles  so  as  to  allow 
the  composer  to  dip  his  pen  in  as  unhesitatingly  as  if  to  touch  the  keys 
of  his  piano  —  all  this  suggests  an  alchemist  in  his  laboratory  rather  than 
a  composer  in  the  throes  of  creative  fever.  But  that  it  is  pure  gold  pro- 
duced in  this  laboratory  the  world  contests  not. 

'The  amazing  splendour  and  originality'  of  his  music,  in  the  words  of 
Alexander  Benois,  never  fails  to  enthral  the  senses  while  the  mind  may 
be  perplexed  by  the  unusual  assonances  and  dissonances  of  the  score. 

But  it  is  not  of  Stravinsky  the  composer,  not  of  Stravinsky  as  the  world 
sees  him  now  that  I  am  going  to  write,  but  of  the  man  I  knew  on  the  eve 
of  his  celebrity;  the  man  who  retained  his  spontaneity,  his  enthusiasm 
and  simplicity  through  years  of  collaboration  with  the  Russian  ballet, 
years  of  the  vertiginous  ascent  of  his  fame;  a  figure  familiar  and  dear  to 
all  who  worked  with  him. 

Before  a  formal  introduction  took  place  between  us,  Diaghilev  pointed 
Stravinsky  out  to  me  as  'the  one  who  is  going  to  be  famous  overnight'. 
A  slight  young  man,  his  top  hat  (very  much  a  chapeau  a  huit  rayons) 
nonchalantly  pushed  back,  he  might  have  passed  for  a  dandy.  But  the 
unusual  depth  and  composure  of  his  eyes  behind  thick,  rimless  glasses 
belied  the  first  impression. 

The  firebird,  commissioned  to  him  by  Diaghilev,  brought  Stravinsky  into 
contact  with  the  creative  group  of  the  Russian  seasons.  Though  a  novice 
to  the  theatre,  he  became  at  once  a  valuable  asset  to  the  collective  work 
of  men  more  experienced  and  mature  than  he.  Moreover  he  was  keen 
on  learning.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  all  the  arts,  and  passionately 
fond  of  the  theatre.  'In  those  days/  writes  Alexander  Benois,  'he  was  a 
very  willing  and  charming  pupil.  .  .  .  Discussion  with  him  was  very  valu- 
able to  us,  for  he  reacted  to  everything  for  which  we  lived/ 

In  those  days  of  initiation  into  the  theatre,  the  springtime  of  the  Russian 
Ballet,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  his  deep  and  lasting  friendship  with 
Benois.  The  elder  man  was  charmed  with  Stravinsky's  spontaneity.  He 
liked  what  he  calls  'the  sentimental  reaction  which  is  the  best  source  of 
inspiration'.  A  total  absence  of  dogmatism  in  one  whose  mastery  was 
amazing  from  the  first  made  the  later  collaboration  of  Stravinsky  and 
Benois  over  Petrushka  exceptionally  felicitous. 

notes  continued  on  page  873 
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CLARENCE  ROLr< 


rOOD-89 


A  GOOD  WAY  TO  LEARN  ABOUT  JACK  DANIEL'S 
WHISKEY  is  to  set  our  old-timers  to  talking. 

And,  if  we  know  these  gentlemen,  they'll  be  glad  to  oblige.  They'll 

tell  you  about  the  special  Moore  County  grain 

that  flavors  our  whiskey.  And  the  pure  limestone 

water  we  use.  Most  of  all,  they'll  hold  forth  on 

charcoal  mellowing,  the  ancient  Tennessee  process 

Jack  Daniel  perfected  over  a  century  ago.  When 

the  talking  is  done,  you'll  agree  Jack  Daniel's  is 

a  pretty  good  whiskey.  But  just  a  sip,  we  believe, 

can  save  a  lot  of  conversation. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


©  1970,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY   .   90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE   •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •   LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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Glamors!  High-fliers! 
GO'Qo's1.  I've  had  it  with 
the  market,  Mr  Marks! 
Whatever  you've  done 
for  my  partner  at  Lentrone, 
I  wish  you'd  do  for  me. 


I  take  it  you're  not  happy 
with  the  way  your 
investments  are  performing. 


Amen.  I  never  want 
to  hear  the  word 
performance  again. 
So  what  can  you 
do  for  me? 


No  miracles,  but 
we  can  put  together 
a  long-term  investment 
program  based  on 
sound  values  with 
reasonable  rates 
of  growth. 


Seems  sensible. 
Where  do  we  start? 


We  sit  down  with 
your  portfolio  and 
figure  out  whether 
you  need  growth 
or  income  or 
some  of  both. 
Let's  do  the 
long-range  planning 
first.  It  could  save 
trouble  later 


Long-range  planning 
Now  you're  talking! 
That's  how 
built  Lentrone! 


believe  you,  Mr  Rose. 


II     Where  the 
man  you  talk  to  is 
New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank 

See  Ralph  Marks  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109.  Member  FDIC. 
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JEWELERS 


Watches  By: 
Omega  •  Rolex 


HICHAM*  M  NkNA,inc 


43  Central  Street,  Weliesley   237-2730 


Silver  By: 

Tiffany  &  Co.  ■  Georg    Jensen 

Kirk  ■  Tuttle 


handwoven  area  rugs 


Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 


The  symphony  isn't  finished 
till  you  stop  at  the  Sheraton-Boston. 

The  nicest  closing  cadences  are  played  at  the  Sheraton-Boston, 

natural  congregating  point  of  Boston's  beautiful  after-concert 

people,  and  conveniently  close  to  Symphony  Hall.  Choose  among  the 

seven  Sheraton  places  for  intimate  nightcaps,  informal  snacks,  or 
romantic  sipping,  supping  and  dancing.  Never  a  cover  or  minimum. 
Don't  be  a  Schubert.  Come  to  the  Sheraton  for  a  finished  symphony. 

236-2000 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel  (S) 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER      ^*»H^ 
SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS  A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITT 


IlKltiKHlflMmS&t^l 


Does  your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
"annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closertohome,a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing—  now  — 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721.  (If  you'd 
like  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

I  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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THECOUNCILOF  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Mrs  Albert  Goodhue,  Mrs  John  L.  Grandin  Jr,  co-chairmen 

As  1970  gives  way  to  1971,  we  feel  it  an  appropriate  time  to  report  to 
you  the  activities  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
You  will  have  seen  in  the  programs  of  the  past  three  months  that  the 
names  of  all  Friends  who  gave  $15  or  more  during  the  1969-1970  season 
have  been  listed.  These  Friends  were  invited  to  this  season's  four  Pre- 
symphony  Luncheons  at  Horticultural  Hall  and  to  the  four  Stage  Door 
Lectures  given  in  the  basement  of  Symphony  Hall. 


The  second  luncheon,  at  which  the  Governor's  wife  was  guest  of  honor, 
has  just  taken  place  (December  18),  and  the  third  and  fourth  will  be  on 
February  12  and  April  1.  Of  the  Lectures,  two  are  still  to  come:  Leslie 
Martin  will  be  our  guest  on  January  22,  Luis  Leguia  on  February  26. 
If  you  are  a  Friend,  please  feel  free  to  call  the  Friends'  office  at  Symphony 
Hall  (266-1348)  to  apply  for  tickets  for  any  of  these  coming  events. 


Council  members  from  different  areas  have  been  acting  as  hostesses  on 
these  occasions,  as  well  as  decorating  the  halls  and  planning  menus. 
Some  of  them  have  also  been  organizing  Pre-symphony  suppers,  which 
have  been  held  in  the  Symphony  Hal!  basement.  Everyone  who  has 
attended  has  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  members  of  the 
Orchestra,  who  have  been  guests  and  speakers  at  these  suppers. 


We  have  increased  our  efforts  to  enroll  Friends  outside  the  Boston  area, 
especially  in  those  cities  where  the  Orchestra  plays  on  its  tours.  Our 
goal  for  the  current  year  (September  1  1970  to  August  31  1971)  is 
$550,000.  We  need  the  sustained  help  of  all  of  you  to  spread  word 
about  the  contribution  of  Symphony  to  the  community  and  about  its 
continuing  needs. 


^foucan 
pay  a  lot  more 
to  qet  a  lot  less 


fllli 


If  you  know  any  2-speed  manual 
turntable  that  costs  $1 29.95  and 
also  gives  you  automatic  opera- 
tion.  . .  two  motors . . .  belt  drive 
precision . . .  drift-free  plug-in 
shell  tonearrn  , . .  lateral  tonearrn 
balancer  for  equalized  stereo 


hiah  corncliance  mao        s^  ■  a  ■ 


netJc  cartridge  with  diamond 
stylus  . . .  oiled  walnut  base  . , . 
hinged  dust  cover. . .  1 2"  dynam- 
ically balanced  platter . , , 
automatic  stylus  protection 
lead-in  device  . . .  automatic 
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damped  cueing  . . .  adjustable 
stylus  tracking  force  —  then 
buy  it. 

Pioneer  Electronics  U.S.A.  Corp, 
178  Commerce  Road,  Cadstadt, 
New  Jersey  07072. 


WEST  COAST:  1335  WEST  134TH  ST.,  QAfiBEfcJA,  CALIF.  80S47  «  CANADA:  S:  H.  PARKER  CO.,  67  LESMIU.  RO.,  OON  MILtS,  ONTARIO 


Request  a  Demonstration  at  Your  Franchisee!  Pioneer  Dealer 


AUDIO  LAB 

16  Eliot  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1645  Beacon  St.,  Waban,  Mass. 
215  Newburgh  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

MILO  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

3  Wolcott  Ave.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

817  Boyleston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

North  Shore  Shop  Center,  Peabody,  Mass. 

SOUND  SPECIALISTS 

7  Waterfield  Road,  Winchester,  Mass. 
1  Post  Office  Ave.,  Andover,  Mass. 

STOP,  LOOK  &  LISTEN,  INC. 

18  Thoreau,  Concord,  Mass. 


Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


O  L  LA 


ipduW 
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What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 


Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

John  L  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  Cabot 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Her  rick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Trustee 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Trustee 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 

Real  Estate  Investment 

Trust  of  America 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world) 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 
premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 

BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St.  •PROVIDENCE  /  10  Dorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 

SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  at  Shawmut 

Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  both 

of  you  in  so  many  ways  -  from  setting 

up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing 

a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estate 

plan . . .  perhaps  improving  your  taxi 

picture  at  the  same  time.  Shawmut: 

Could  be  music  to  your  ears. 

Call  our  Trust  Department  at 

742-4900,  Ext.  177 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 

Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 
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Eames 

Charles  Eames.  His  classic  wood  and  leather 
chair  is  part  of  our  collection.  Eames,  Saarinen, 
Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Wegner,  Scarpa.  All  the  great 
names  of  contemporary  design.  If  this  is  you,  it's 
us.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard  Street,  Brook- 
line.    (617)  566-8400.     Contemporary  Interiors. 


Next  time  you  run 

mtO  fllC  (even  during  intermission; 


Don't  tell  me  where  you've 
just  come  back  from 
...  or  where  you're 
going  next  —  IF  you 
haven't  gone  or  aren't 
^planning  to  go  with  the 
help  of  GARBER 
TRAVEL.  I  work  for 
them.  Call  me.  The 
number  is  566-2100. 
And  ask  for  Bernie.  It's 
no  bother.  Honestly. 


I     WASHINGTON 
JL  HOUSE 

iHSL  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 

GRACIOUS  RETIREMENT  LIVING  IN  ONE  01-  THE 
EARLY   1900's  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  MANSIONS 

600  WASHINGTON  STREET 
WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 
237-3636 


Boston  for  lovers, 
sightseers, 


photographers, 
history  buffs, 
sports  nuts, 


and  kids 

who  I  ike  to  ride 

in  elevators. 

TheSkywalk. 

50  stories  high  in  the  Prudential  Building. 

9  a.m.  to  midnight,  weekdays.  1  to  11  p.m.  Sundays.  Adults  75  cents,  children 

(under  13)  25  cents,  under  6  free.  Call  236-3313  for  information  and  group  rates. 


For  me,  too,  the  first  contact  with  Stravinsky  over  The  firebird  was  an 
initiation  into  a  hitherto  unknown  fantastic  beauty  of  sound.  Such  musi- 
cal education  as  I  have  began  with  The  firebird  and  progressed  with  each 
subsequent  association  with  Stravinsky's  music.  Figuratively  speaking,  it 
was  not  learning  without  tears.  The  poetical,  the  expressive  quality  of 
The  firebird  penetrated  me  directly;  but,  brought  up  as  I  had  been  on 
easy  rhythms  and  obvious  tunes,  I  found  it  difficult  to  follow  the  pattern 
of  a  musical  theme  through  its  rich  orchestral  ramifications. 

Years  later,  when  Diaghilev,  with  something  of  that  touching  solemnity 
he  assumed  to  disguise  his  emotions,  reminded  me  of  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  The  firebird,  I  looked  retrospectively  at  the  distance  I  had  trav- 
elled in  the  wake  of  Stravinsky.  The  path  which  had  seemed  beset 
with  pitfalls  was  now  entirely  smooth.  His  music  no  longer  distracted 
my  attention  from  the  interpretation  of  the  part,  but  became  my  inspira- 
tion: it  winged  my  movements. 

This  survey  made  me  realize  all  the  more  how  difficult  it  had  been  at 
first  to  assimilate  Stravinsky's  music.  He  was  kind  and  patient  with  my 
shortcomings.  Often  he  came  early  to  the  theatre  before  a  rehearsal 
began  in  order  to  play  for  me  over  and  over  again  some  specially  diffi- 
cult passage.  I  felt  grateful,  not  only  for  the  help  he  gave  me  but  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  gave  it.  For  there  was  no  impatience  in  him  with  my 
slow  understanding;  no  condescension  of  a  master  of  his  craft  toward 
the  slender  equipment  of  my  musical  education.  It  was  interesting  to 
watch  him  at  the  piano.  His  body  seemed  to  vibrate  with  his  own 
rhythm;  punctuating  staccatos  with  his  head,  he  made  the  pattern  of 
his  music  forcibly  clear  to  me,  more  so  than  the  counting  of  bars  would 
have  done.  That  rhythm  lived  in,  at  times  took  possession  of,  his  body 
became  evident  to  me  as  I  watched  him  through  the  familiar  intercourse 
of  the  following  years.  When  speaking  of  music  or  merely  emphasizing 
his  conversation,  he  would  illustrate  his  meaning  by  sharp,  incisive,  reit- 
erated movements  of  head  and  hands  —  movements  that,  encompassed 
by  the  elegant  shape  of  a  man  of  the  world,  had  nevertheless  something 
of  a  primeval  spontaneity. 

Had  I  tried,  at  this  distance  of  the  intervening  years,  to  sum  up  the  per- 
sonality of  Stravinsky  as  I  understood  him,  I  would  say  that  two  seem- 
ingly contradictory  sides  of  his  temperament  blended  so  perfectly  as 
to  readjust  the  highly  strung  sensitiveness  by  a  most  equable  temper. 
His  urbanity  was  proof  against  trying  situations.  When,  in  the  spring 
of  1912,  during  our  season  in  Rome,  we  pushed  on  with  our  rehearsals 
of  Petrushka  in  order  to  have  it  ready  for  the  Paris  season,  it  felt  not 
unlike  the  toil  of  galley-slaves  to  us  artists.  We  worked  for  long  hours, 
till  complete  exhaustion,  in  an  atmosphere  redolent  of  stale  food;  for 
we  were  relegated  to  the  restaurant  of  the  Costanzi  Theatre.  Fokine,  ruf- 
fling his  hair,  enervated,  hysterical;  reprimands  and  tears  and  general 
tension  electrifying  the  atmosphere.  Stravinsky  alone,  performing  the 
menial  duty  of  a  pianist,  remained  unperturbed.  His  only  concession 
to  the  heat  and  fatigue  would  be  to  throw  his  coat  off  after  a  proper 
apology  for  appearing  in  shirtsleeves.  Considering  that  he  was  still  work- 
ing on  the  finale  of  Petrushka  at  that  time,  his  patience  and  placidity 
were  to  be  wondered  at. 

Though  I  have  lost  direct  touch  with  Stravinsky  since  oceans  lie  between 
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us,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  sincerity,  his  innate  simplicity  and 
total  absence  of  musical  snobbishness  have  remained  with  him  after 
years  of  fame. 

Shortly  before  the  last  war,  in  passing  through  Budapest,  where  we  then 
lived,  he  came  to  visit  us.  By  way  of  entertainment  we  offered  him  a 
modest  little  cabaret  where  a  woman  and  her  husband  played  on  two 
pianos,  she  singing  all  the  latest  modern  ditties  with  a  glass  of  brandy 
between  each.  She  had,  of  course,  no  voice.  (The  brandy  would  have 
seen  to  that  even  if  Nature  hadn't  got  there  first.)  But  she  was  every  inch 
an  artist,  and  their  playing  was  the  last  word  in  rhythm.  Stravinsky  was 
entranced,  obviously  loving  every  minute  of  it.  And  after  that,  he  pre- 
ferred to  all  the  allurements  of  night-life  for  which  Budapest  was  famous 
coming  back  to  the  sixteenth  century  house  we  had  there,  wanting  no 
other  entertainment  than  to  sit  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  a  tall  window 
and  look  out  on  the  walled  walk,  the  bastion  of  old  Buda;  look  through 
the  trees  that  lined  it  to  the  lights  of  the  old  town  far  below. 

reprinted  from  Tempo,  summer  1948 


CONCERTO  APPEARANCES  BY  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

Max  Hobart  will  appear  as  soloist  in  Mozart's  Violin  concerto  in  A 
K.  219  with  the  Brockton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Monday  January  25 
at  the  West  Junior  High  School,  Brockton,  and  with  the  Boston  Civic 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  Friday  February  5  in  Jordan  Hall.  Michel  Sasson, 
Music  Director  of  the  two  orchestras,  will  conduct. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cambridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  former  Music  Director 
of  the  Boston  Symphony,  returns  for  the 
second  consecutive  season  as  guest  con- 
ductor of  the  Orchestra.  During  his  tenure 
of  seven  years  he  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  American  musical  life.  Under  his 
leadership  the  Orchestra  presented  many 
premieres,  and  restored  many  works  to 
the  repertoire.  Among  the  latter  were 
Schumann's  Faust,  the  original  versions  of 
Beethoven's  Fidelio  and  Strauss'  Ariadne 
auf  Naxos,  and  the  Piano  concerto  no.  1  of  Xaver  Scharwenka,  while 
among  the  numerous  world  and  American  premieres  were  Britten's 
War  requiem  and  Cello  symphony,  the  piano  concertos  of  Samuel 
Barber  and  Elliott  Carter,  Gunther  Schuller's  Diptych  for  brass  quintet 
and  orchestra,  and  Walter  Piston's  Symphony  no.  8.  As  Head  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  he  worked  intensively  with  the  young  musicians 
who  came  to  Tanglewood,  and  conducted  many  performances,  including 
Schoenberg's  Die  glucklische  Hand  and  Berg's  Wozzeck.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
also  made  a  large  number  of  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  for 
RCA,  among  them  the  nine  symphonies  and  five  piano  concertos  of 
Beethoven,  the  latter  with  Artur  Rubinstein  as  soloist,  many  of  Prokofiev's 
works  for  orchestra,  symphonies  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Bruckner  and 
Mahler,  Verdi's  Requiem  and  Wagner's  Lohengrin. 

Despite  his  heavy  schedule  during  the  winter  season  in  Boston  and  at 
Tanglewood,  where  he  led  the  majority  of  the  Festival  concerts  in 
addition  to  heading  the  activities  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  found  time  to  make  several  guest  conducting  tours  with  Euro- 
pean orchestras,  and  to  record  operas  for  RCA,  among  them  Mozart's 
Cos!  fan  tutte,  a  Grammy  award  winner,  Verdi's  Un  hallo  in  maschera 
and  Salome  of  Strauss. 

During  the  months  since  he  last  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony, 
Erich  Leinsdorf  had  led  concerts  with  major  European  orchestras  in 
Amsterdam,  Milan,  London,  Helsinki,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Lucerne, 
Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Zurich,  Paris,  Copenhagen  and  Lisbon.  After  his 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  here  and  in  New  York,  he  will 
conduct  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  Cleveland  Orchestras,  then  will  go 
to  Europe  for  engagements  in  Madrid,  Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  Frankfurt, 
Lausanne  and  London,  conducting  among  others,  L'Orchestre  de  Paris, 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  the  New  Philharmonia.  Apart  from  his  many 
recordings  for  RCA,  Erich  Leinsdorf  has  also  conducted  for  the  Angel, 
Capitol,  London,  Westminster,  Odyssey,  Seraphim  and  Pickwick  labels. 

RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 


CECYL1A  ARZEWSKI,  who  joined  the  sec- 
ond violin  section  of  the  Orchestra  this 
season,  was  born  in  Cracow,  Poland,  to 
musical  parents,  both  of  them  pianists. 
She  started  learning  the  violin  at  the  age 
of  five.  Because  of  growing  anti-Semitism 
in  Poland,  the  family  moved  a  few  years 
later  to  Israel,  and  there,  in  Tel-Aviv, 
Cecylia  studied  with  Oedoen  Partos  (whose 
Paths  was  played  by  the  Orchestra  earlier 
this  season).  During  her  time  in  Israel  she 
got  to  know  other  young  musicians,  Itzhak  Perlman  and  Pinchas 
Zuckerman  among  them.  The  Arzewskis  moved  again,  after  three  years 
in  Israel,  to  New  York.  Through  the  recommendation  of  Michael  Rabin, 
Cecylia  Arzewski  was  accepted  as  a  pupil  by  Ivan  Galamian,  and  later 
gave  a  solo  recital  over  WQXR.  She  came  to  Boston  and  enrolled  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  she  studied  with  Joseph 
Silverstein,  concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  Two  years  later  she 
moved  to  Buffalo  to  take  up  the  position  of  principal  second  violin  of 
the  Buffalo  Philharmonic.  During  her  spare  time  Cecylia  Arzewski  is  a 
horseback  rider. 


PAUL  FRIED,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
Orchestra's  flute  section  this  season,  was 
born  in  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey. 
When  he  was  a  boy  his  family  moved  to 
Las  Vegas,  and  there  he  began  taking  les- 
sons on  the  flute  with  his  father,  a  profes- 
sional musician.  At  the  age  of  eight  he 
won  a  scholarship  to  the  Juilliard  Prepara- 
tory School,  and  studied  with  Julius  Baker. 
He  moved  back  to  Las  Vegas,  and  for  two 
summers  attended  the  Music  Academy  of 
the  West  in  Santa  Barbara.  In  1963  he  studied  with  Eugene  Foster  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  following  year  won  a  fellowship  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  Meanwhile  he  had  moved  to  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  and  again  became  a  pupil  of  Julius  Baker.  Paul  Fried 
graduated  from  high  school  in  1965,  winning  in  the  same  year  first 
prize  in  the  Rhode  Island  Music  Competition.  He  entered  the  Juilliard 
School  that  fall  on  a  scholarship,  and  remained  there  until  last  spring, 
when  he  graduated.  During  the  years  he  was  based  in  New  York,  Paul 
Fried  was  a  fellow  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  (1966), 
played  in  the  orchestra  which  accompanied  the  Royal  Ballet  when  the 
company  visited  this  country,  and  with  the  Musica  Aeterna  Orchestra. 
In  the  summer  of  1968  he  played  principal  flute  in  the  Aspen  Chamber 
Orchestra,  and  was  invited  to  spend  time  at  the  Marlboro  Festival  in 
Vermont.  He  was  also  a  member  of  a  Lincoln  Center  woodwind  quintet, 
with  which  he  gave  many  concerts  in  and  around  New  York.  During  his 
spare  time  he  is  now  learning  to  fly  gliders. 
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RONALD  BARRON,  the  new  member  of 
the  Orchestra's  trombone  section,  was  born 
in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  started 
playing  his  instrument  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
and  became  a  member  of  his  high  school 
bands  and  orchestras  in  South  Carolina 
and  Texas.  From  Texas  he  moved  to  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  enrolled  at  the  College 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  studied  with 
Ernest  Glover.  He  graduated  in  1968  with 
a  degree  in  trombone.  During  his  time  in 
Cincinnati  Ronald  Barron  played  with  the  Symphony  from  time  to 
time,  studied  music  education,  and  in  the  summers  of  1966  and  1967 
spent  part  of  the  time  playing  with  the  American  Wind  Symphony  in 
Pittsburgh.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Montreal  Symphony  in  the  fall  of 
1968,  and  played  there  until  coming  to  Boston  last  fall. 


MARYLOU  SPEAKER,  a  new  member  of 
the  second  violin  section  of  the  Orchestra, 
was  born  in  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  to  a 
musical  family.  She  started  to  play  the 
piano  as  a  child  of  four,  then  began  violin 
lessons  three  years  later,  studying  privately 
with  Catherine  Peterson  and  Rafael  Spiro. 
At  ten  she  became  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Portland  Junior  Symphony,  one  of 
the  country's  finest  youth  orchestras. 
Through  the  Junior  Symphony's  scholarship 
program  she  was  able  to  spend  a  summer  at  the  Aspen  Music  Festival, 
then  the  following  two  years  she  studied  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  played  the  D  minor  concerto 
of  Wieniawski  with  the  Portland  Junior  Symphony.  During  the  1963-* 
1964  season  Marylou  Speaker  was  a  member  of  the  Portland  (Oregon) 
Symphony.  She  enrolled  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
where  she  studied  with  Joseph  Silverstein,  concertmaster  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  and  took  her  degree  in  1967.  During  the  spring  of  her 
final  year  she  was  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops  in  Saint-Saens'  Introduc- 
tion and  Rondo  capriccioso.  Immediately  after  graduation  she  toured 
with  the  American  National  Opera  Company,  playing  principal  viola 
for  most  performances.  Later  in  the  1967-1968  season  she  became  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Philharmonia,  and  concertmaster  of  the  Boston 
Ballet  Orchestra.  In  1968  Marylou  Speaker  moved  to  Los  Angeles.  She 
spent  three  summers  as  concertmaster  of  the  Aspen  Chamber  Orchestra, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Young  Artists  String  Quartet,  which  gave 
concerts  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  She  also  became  assistant  con- 
certmaster of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra,  under  Neville 
Marriner's  direction,  and  played  with  the  New  York  City  Opera  Com- 
pany Orchestra  on  its  visits  to  Los  Angeles.  It  was  during  one  of  those 
tours  that  she  met  her  husband,  Joseph  Diamante,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  New  York  City  Opera.  Last  season  she  renewed  her  association 
with  the  Portland  Junior  Symphony,  when  she  was  the  violin  soloist  in 
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a  performance  in   New  York  of  Beethoven's  Triple  concerto,  meeting 
the  Orchestra  on  its  way  to  a  tour  of  Europe. 


LAWRENCE  WOLFE,  who  joined  the  dou- 
ble bass  section  of  the  Orchestra  at  the 
start  of  this  season,  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1948,  and  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
Hingham.  He  started  to  play  the  trombone 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  then  began  lessons 
on  the  double  bass  about  a  year  later  with 
William  Curtis  of  the  Berklee  School  of 
Music.  He  played  at  various  festivals  with 
the  Hingham  High  School  Orchestra,  and 
decided  quite  early  to  make  music  his 
career.  In  1963  he  began  lessons  with  Leslie  Martin,  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  which  he  continued  until  1968.  Lawrence  Wolfe 
was  principal  bass  of  the  orchestra  which  played  at  the  All-Eastern 
United  States  Music  Festival  in  1965,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Youth  Symphony  for  three  years,  the  last  of  which  he  spent  as 
principal.  He  also  appeared  as  soloist  with  that  orchestra  in  the  Arslanian 
and  Koussevitzky  concertos.  In  1966  he  was  soloist  in  Bloch's  Prayer  at 
a  Symphony  Hall  Youth  Concert.  After  two  years  at  Boston  University 
he  enrolled  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he 
studied  with  Gary  Karr,  and  last  summer  was  awarded  his  degree  in 
applied  bass.  While  at  the  Conservatory  he  was  principal  of  the  orches- 
tra, gave  recitals  at  the  Gardiner  Museum  and  played  in  Chamber  music 
ensembles.  He  attended  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  for 
four  summers  and  won  the  Albert  Spaulding  Prize  in  1969.  Lawrence 
Wolfe  will  give  a  recital  at  the  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  in  New  York  during 
February,  when  his  program  will  include  Schubert's  Arpegglone  sonata. 


JAPANESE  EXCHANGE   PROGRAM 

The  Japanese  exchange  program,  whereby 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  spend  a  season  with  their  sister 
orchestra,  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  Itzhak 
Schotten  is  in  Tokyo  this  season  in  place 
of  Hironaka  Sugie. 

Mr  Sugie  joined  the  Japan  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  a  violinist  in  1956. 
Four  years  later  he  transferred  to  the  viola 
section.  Since  1962  he  has  also  been  librar- 
ian of  his  orchestra.  Mr  and  Mrs  Sugie,  with  their  eight  year  old  daughter, 
Yoriko,  are  living  in  Brighton. 

Photographs  of  the  Japanese  exchange  program  are  now  on  display  in 
the  Gallery  on  the  second  floor  of  Symphony  Hall. 
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PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

Sunday  February  the  28th  at  3  o'clock 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

P.  D.  Q.  BACH 

1 807- 1 742  (?) 
An  Afternoon  of  Musical  Madness  with 

Professor  PETER  SCHICKELE  & 

The  Incomparable 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Conducted  by  Doctor  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

The  Demented  Programme  will  present  certain  Unknown  Iff 
Unnecessary  MASTERWORKS  of  this  Justly  Neglected 
scion  of  the  BACH  FAMILY,  viz. 

The  SCHLEPTET  in  E  flat,  which  contains  the  regrettable 
Adagio  Saccharino  iff  Tehudi  Menuetto 

Eine  Kleine  NICHTMUSIK 

The  GROSS  CONCERTO  for  divers  Flutes,  2  Trumpets 
&  a  Bevy  of  Stringed  Instruments  (Bows  also) 

An  ECHO  SONATA  for  2  Unfriendly  Groups  of  Instru- 
ments AND,  as  a  Final  BON-BON, 

The  CONCERTO  for  Piano  VERSUS  Orchestra,  con- 
cluding with  The  Unique  Vivace  Liberace. 

Tickets  for  this  Unavoidable  Occasion  may  be  had  at  the 
Box  Office  of  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
021 15,  by  Courtesy  of  the  US  Postal  Service;  or  by  Tele- 
phonic Communication  with  266-1492. 

They  are  Ridiculously  Priced  at  #4.50;  $5;  $6;  #7;  #8;  & 
$10.  Prospective  Patrons  desirous  of  the  Most  Ad- 
vantageous Locations  should  make  known  their  wishes 
without  Delay. 
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BEETHOVEN    RECORDINGS   BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


Symphony  no.  1 
Symphony  no.  8 

Symphony  no.  2 

Music  from  'The  creatures  of  Promethe 

Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 
no.  2    \ 


us'  f 


Symphony  no.  4 
Leonore  Overture 


Symphony  no.  6 

Symphony  no.  7 

Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  9  (Marsh,  Veasey,  Domingo, 

Milnes,  Chorus  Pro  Musica,  New  England 

Conservatory  Chorus) 

with  SCHOENBERG'S  A  survivor  from  Warsaw 


Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  4  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  'Emperor'  (Rubinstein) 

under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Violin  concerto  (Heifetz) 

Symphony  no.  5 

with  SCHUBERT'S  Symphony  no.  8 
Symphony  no.  9  (Price,  Forrester,  Poleri, 

Tozzi,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus) 
Overtures:  Fidelio,  Leonore  no.  3,  Coriolan 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


LSC 
3098 

3032 

2644 

3006 

3074 
2969 

2  records    7055 

3013 
2947 
2848 
2733 


1992 

Victrola 

1035 


2  records 


Victrola 
6003 


MWM 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200  years  " 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


Excellent  before. . . 
better  now." 

-N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 


Harvard 

Dictionary 

Of 


■  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  ■  Willi  Apel. 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SPACE  AND  RATES  IN 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S  PRO- 
GRAMS CALL  CARL  GOOSE  AT  MEDIAREP  CENTER 
INC,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE   (617)  482-5233 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


SANDERS  THEATRE  SERIES 

presented  by  the  Harvard  University  Department  of  Music  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SUNDAYS  AT  4  pm 


January  24 

with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano 
BRAHMS 


VARESE 
MENDELSSOHN 


Trio  for  clarinet,  cello  and  piano  in 
A  minor     op.  114 

Octandre     (1924) 

Piano  trio  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  49 


February  14 

with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano 


MOZART 
RIEGGER 
RAVEL 

STRAVINSKY 


Piano  quartet  in  E  flat     K.  493 

Concerto  for  piano  and  woodwinds     op.  53 

Introduction  and  allegro  for  harp,  flute,  clarinet 
and  string  quartet 

L'histoire  du  soldat 


Tickets  are  available  at  the  following  locations: 

Symphony  Hall   Box  Office  (266-1492) 
Harvard  Coop  Ticket  Office 
Boston  University  Ticket  Office 
TCA  ticket  service  at  MIT 
and  at  Sanders  Theatre  on  the  day  of  the  concert. 

A  limited  number  of  rush  seats  at  50  cents  will  be  available  at  Sanders 
Theatre  between  2.30  and  3.30  on  the  day  of  the  concert. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA  RECORDS 
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Boston's  Biggest 
Art  Print  Shop 
isn  H  in  Boston  ! 

Ws  in 

Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge. 


It's 


just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 
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CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEl  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 


KEnmore  6-1952 

f 

i  ner 
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Boston 
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THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 


5,^,;-"l-,v'',-r7 
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as 


The 
Mariachis 
from 
Mexico  City 
are  back  again 

to  open  Boston's  newest  Supper  Club. 

Entertainment  nightly  except  Monday 
from  8  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  With  the  same 
excellent  food  and  service,  a  restau- 
rant with  great  atmosphere  for 
dining  and  dancing.  Special 
late-nite  menu  from  10  P.M.  to 
midnight.  Cover  charge:  $1.25 
from  9  P.M.  til  midnight. 
Sat.  from  8  P.M. 
491-3600  /  Free  parking 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


ADELSON  GALLERIES,  INC. 

FINE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 


154  NEWBURY  STREET 

Boston 


(617)266-6631 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $10,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 


Wouldn't  you  know 
who'd  play  the  lead! 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY  -  SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  January  29  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  30  1971  at  8.30 


RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS     conductor 

CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH     piano 
EUNICE  ALBERTS     contralto 

FALLA  'El  amor  brujo' 

FALLA  Suite  from  the  ballet  'The  three-cornered  hat' 

SCHUMANN  Piano  concerto  in  A  minor     op.  54 

RAVEL  Daphnis  et  Chloe-  suite  no.  2*1" 

Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos,  the  gifted  Spanish  conductor,  who  has 
recently  appeared  extensively  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  makes 
his  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  next  week.  Eunice  Alberts  will  sing 
the  solo  part  in  Falla's  El  amor  brujo,  and  Christoph  Eschenbach,  the 
young  German  pianist,  who  has  played  with  enormous  success  during 
the  past  two  seasons  at  Tanglewood,  will  be  soloist  in  Schumann's  Piano 
concerto.  He  will  make  his  first  appearance  with  the  Orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall. 

Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3.55;  Saturday's  about  10.25. 

Friday  afternoon  February  5  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  6  1971  at  8.30 

CLAUDIO  ABBADO     conductor 

TCHAIKOVSKY         Overture  -  fantasy     'Romeo  and  Juliet'* 
SCRIABIN  Le  poeme  de  I'extase     op.  54 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55     'Eroica'* 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHONt  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


polcarfe 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  IMPORTERS  .  NEWYORK,  N.Y 
♦  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND  .  BLENDED  86  PROOF 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  February  25  1971  at  8.30 

BERNARD  HAITINK     conductor 


MOZART 

RAVEL 

STRAUSS 


Serenade  no.  6  in  D     K.  239     'Serenata  notturna' 
Suite  from  'Ma  mere  I'oye'* 
Ein  Heldenleben     op.  40* 


Thursday  evening  March  25  1971  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

MOZART  Symphony  no.  36  in  C     K.  425     'Linz'* 

MAHLER  Symphony  no.  7 


TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  March  2  1971  at  8.30 

BERNARD  HAITINK     conductor 


MOZART 

RAVEL 

STRAUSS 


Serenade  no.  6  in  D     K.  239     'Serenata  notturna' 
Suite  from  'Ma  mere  I'oye'* 
Ein  Heldenleben     op.  40* 


CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  March  23  1971  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 

STRAUSS 

BRAHMS 


Overture  to  'Coriolan'  op.  62* 
Also  sprach  Zarathustra  op.  30 
Symphony  no.  2  in  D     op.  73* 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 
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before  symphony  ...  _ 

DEIMOMCOS 

Gracious  dining  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  elegant  past.  Enjoy 

traditional  cuisine  expertly  prepared.  Nightly  from 

5  to  10  PM.  Saturday  'til  11.  Park  free  .  .  .  and  after  dinner, 

we'll  be  happy  to  drive  you  to  Symphony  Hall  in  either 

our  1938  Rolls  Royce  or  our  London  Taxi.  And  after 

Symphony  .  .  .  make  it  Diamond  Jim's  for  your  favorite 

libation.  For  reservations,  call  Henry  At  Boston's 

most  convenient  meeting  place. 

THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St. 
Tel.  536-5300 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  —  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


Vd 


FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

^Foir  !Proof 


CALL   426-5050 


51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 


T.O. 


CO. 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS  INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 

3    0/n    110  years 
y    '«   $1,000  mil 


0/n  2-10  years 
lv  $1,000  minimum 


minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  years 


QL    90  Day  Notice 


5 


1       °/o  Regular 
^£|        Savings 


\ 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  •   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


RUTH   SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKUNE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES  —  REPERTOIRE 
June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617]  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 


GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  —  PIANO 
Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.  Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma  Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336  27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 


RUTH   POLLEN   GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •   in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl   7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


46  The  Fenway 


KE  6-0726 


'*&-'* 


Music  reviews  in 
The  Boston  Globe. 


By  ] 


e  Boston  Globe  puts  it  all  together. 
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1970-71   BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    S  E  R  I  E  S 

k  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


THIS  SUN.  JAN.  24  at  3  &  8  P.M.  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

SIBERIAN  DANCERS  AND  SINGERS  FROM  OMSK 

Company  of  100  includes  a  corps  of  folk  dancers,  a  Russian  folk  choir, 
an  instrumental  group  of  bayan  accordions  and  balalaikas,  and  unique 
comic  bear-actors. 

Remaining  Tickets  at  Box-office 

SUN.  JAN.  31  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO  of  NEW  YORK 


Menahem  Pressler,  Piano 
Isidore  Cohen,  Violin 
Bernard  Greenhouse,  Cello 


Haydn,  Trio  in  C  Major,  No.  3 
Ravel,  Trio  in  A  minor 
Beethoven,  "Archduke"  Trio 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


FRI.  EVE.  FEB.  5 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


A  Major  Theatrical  Event! 


DAME  JUDITH  ANDERSON 
"HAMLET" 

with  a  distinguished  supporting  cast 
Direction:  WILLIAM    BALL 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


OS 


SUN.  FEB.  7  at  3 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BYRON  JANIS 

Distinguished  American  Pianist 

Haydn,  E  flat  major  Sonata;  Mendelssohn,  Two  Songs  Without  Words;  Chopin,  Two 
Waltzes  &  Sonata  in  B  flat  minor,  Op.  35;  Debussy,  Three  Preludes;  Scriabin,  Sonata 
No.  10,  Opus  70  and  Nocturne  for  the  Left  Hand;    ProkofiefF,  Toccata,  Op.  11. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


BALDWIN 

is  the  piano 

ERICH  LEINSDORF 

has  chosen  for  himself. 


Baldwin  is  the  Official  Piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boyiston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY  15 
TUESDAY  B  5 

1970-1971 
NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 
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ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  W  ATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President     E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 


SIDNEY    STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


HARRY  J.   KRAUT 

Associate   Manager, 

Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1971  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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OSCAR  E>E  LA  RENTA 

ties  up  a  pretty  package 
for  this  winter's  cruises  — 
slinky  Antron®  nylon 
jersey  suits,  laced 
with  grommets . 
Cruise  Shop,  fourth  floor 
Filene's  Boston 
and  Branches 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 


THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM  Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN  Secretary 


VERNON  ALDEN 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
GARDNER  L  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDINJR 


STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 

SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 

FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  J R 

MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 

HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 

W.SEAVEY  JOYCE 

MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 

GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 

LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 

MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 

JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 

LOUVILLENILES 

DAVID  R.  POKROSS 

HERBERT  W.  PRATT 

NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 

MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 

PAUL  C.  REARDON 

MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 

DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 

MRS  LEE  STANTON 

JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 

ROBERT  G.WIESE 


VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Did  you  ever  see 
polka  dot  tulips? 

They're  blooming  in  multi- 
colors on  this  white  culotte  in 
polyester/cotton,  $24, 
topped  by  an  Arnel®  triace- 
tate shirt,  $  1 4.  Both  easy- 
care,  by  David  H.  Smith. 
Great  cruise  look.  Misses' 
sizes.  Sportswear. 
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BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 

BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Marylou  Speaker 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Hironaka  Sugie* 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 
Joel  Moerschel 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 
♦member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 

exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 
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personal  trust 
services 

Are  "the  usual"  trust  services  what  you  really  want ...  for  yourself 
...  for  your  family? 

Many  banks  have  departments  that  can  give  you  the  usual  trust  services. 
But  we've  been  specializing  in  the  business  of  trusts  for  nearly  a 
century.  Now,  to  add  even  greater  scope,  we're  a  major  component  of 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC.'s  national  organization  devoted  to  the 
imaginative  management  of  capital.  With  investment  counsel  affiliates 
around  the  country  ...  an  economic  consulting  group  headed  by  Pierre 
Rinfret,  advisor  to  government  and  industry  ...  a  management 
consulting  group  with  international  capabilities.  Few,  if  any,  trust 
companies  can  offer  this  range  of  supporting  capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or  write 
John  B.  Harriman,  Vice  President. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7760 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 

"IS  COUNSEL  •   REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
JTVBE™EWN  COUNSEL   •   PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES   .   TRUST  ADMIN- 

AND     TFrHMmo^vERS°^L    BANKING    SERVICES     •     INVESTMENT    RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT     CONSULTING 
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When  you  feel 

like  laughing 

all  the  way  to  the  bank 


. .  we're  the  first  people  to  talk  to 

The  First 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


I 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 


Friday  afternoon  January  29  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  January  30  1971  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  February  2  1971  at  7.30 

RAFAEL  FROHBECK  DE  BURGOS     conductor 


FALLA 


FALLA 


intermission 
SCHUMANN 


RAVEL 


'El  amor  brujo',  ballet-pantomime 

Introduction  and  scene  -  The  gypsies'  cave 

(evening)  -  Song  of  sorrowful  love  -  The 

return  of  the  specter  -  Dance  of  terror  - 

The  magic  circle  (narrative  of  the  fisherman)  - 

Midnight  (sorcery)  -  Ritual  dance  of  fire 

(to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits)  -  Scene  - 

Song  of  the  will-o'-the-wisp  -  Pantomime  - 

Dance  of  the  game  of  love  -  Finale  (bells  of  morninj 

EUNICE  ALBERTS     mezzo-soprano 

Suite  from  the  ballet  'El  sombrero  de  tres 
picos'  (The  three-cornered  hat) 

Introduction;  afternoon  -  Dance  of  the 
miller's  wife  (Fandango)  -  The  Corregidor  - 
The  grapes  -  The  neighbors  -  Dance  of  the 
miller  (Farruca)  -  Final  dance 


Piano  concerto  in  A  minor     op.  54 

Allegro  affettuoso 

Intermezzo:  andantino  grazioso 

Allegro  vivace 

CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH 


Daphnis  et  Chloe  -  suite  no.  2*f 

Lever  du  jour  (Daybreak) 

Pantomime  (Mime) 

Danse  generale  (General  dance) 

Christoph  Eschenbach  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3.55,  Saturday's  about  10.25, 
and  Tuesday's  about  9.25 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHONt  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 
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1 1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY   BOSTON 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP  ; 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 
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"Mj  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 


recipr 
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93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED    1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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hit  die 

„  deck  in 
Converse, 


If  you're  all  at  sea  about  boat 
shoes  remember:  Converse  makes  the  shoes 
worn  by  more  winning  basketball  teams  than 
any  other  kind.  Track  teams  . . .  tennis  teams  . . . 
Olympic  teams,  too.  And  the  same  great  Converse 
shoemanship  goes  into 
these  boat  shoes. 


*  converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 


There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

JNG  ME 

THE 
f  PREP  SHOP, 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


C  => 


#4  tfenttude  Sitty&t  vtecu&  it: 

The  shift  now  sprints  in 

prints  pretty,  bold,  geometric,  gay  — 

as  you  happen  to  feel  that  day! 

And  then  it  surprises  in  textured  white! 

The  easy-going  swimsuit  takes  a  cover-up 

to  match  —  or  to  do  its  own  fashion  thing! 


q>" 


M 


54 

Church  Street 

Harvard  Square 

Klrkland  7-4188 


yours 
and  ours. 

How  would  it  look  for  you  to  get  bad  exposures 
with  a  camera  like  the  Nikkormat  FTN? 

Not  good!  Neither  for  you  nor  for  us. 
That's  why  the  FTN  "center-weighted"  meter 
system. 

Most  other  thru-the-lens  meter  systems  meas- 
ure total  scene  brightness.   Fine  with  normal 
lighting,  but  in  difficult  situations  —  back-lit  or 
spot-lit  subjects,  brilliant  beach  or  snow  scenes  — 
the  brightness  differences  between  subject  and 
background  tend  to  produce  wrong  exposures. 

So-called  "spot"  meters,  which  measure  a  small 
area  to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder  of  the  scene, 
are  tricky.  If  the  selected  target  area  is  wrong,  the 
exposure  is  wrong.  It  takes  an  expert  to  use  one. 


The  new  FTN  meter  system  uses  the  same  "center- 
weighted"  principle  as  the  Nikon  Photomic  TN. 
While  it  measures  total  scene  brightness,  about 
60%  of  its  sensitivity  is  concentrated  in  the  center 
of  the  screen,  diminishing  rapidly  toward  the 
edges.  Thus,  brightness  differences  between  central 
subject  and  background  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
meter  response. 

Result:  consistently  accurate  exposures  every 
time,  every  picture. 

See  the  new  Nikkormat  FTN  with  "self-com- 
pensating" meter  system  at  CLAUS  GELOTTE 
under  $280  with  50mm  Auto-Nikkor  f2  lens. 

CAMERA  STORES 

•%v*.Llt/,r/  r„  ./„„  .  ■/>/,/,, /,;,/,/„. r/<,;„, 

BOSTON  284  Boylston  St.     2666366 

CAMBRIDGE  Harvard  Sq.  8682366 

CAMBRIDGE  1 85  Alewife Br.  Pkwy.  8682366 

QUINCY         I  387  Hancock  St.     7738500 


Imported  for  you  by 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Company. 

Somerville,  Mass. 


Jfo  Jrvi/sseau  swi/se  o/'ajos/o/i 


Your  Happiest  Holidays 

You'll  spend  them  in  this  Black  jump 
suit  .  .  .  The  quilted  skirt  is  printed 
in  a  mosaic  tile  and  lined  in  Black. 
Sizes  8-16.  65.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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the  bank  for  investors 

Investors 

Bank&lrust  Company 


Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany was  established  to  pro- 
vide investors  —  both  indivi- 
dual and  institutional  —  with 
comprehensive  fiduciary  ser- 
vices, financial  administration 
and  general  banking  facilities. 

Our  services,  however,  are  not 
limited  to  investors.  Perhaps 
your  needs  are  for  a  special 
checking  account,  a  savings 
account  or  a  conveniently 
located  safe  deposit  box. 

We  emphasize  quality  and  per- 
sonal service  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  trusts  and 
investments,  and  in  the  hand- 
ling of  your  personal  banking 
needs. 


for  further  information  please  call  or  write 

Mr.  Edmund  G.  Sullivan, 
Vice  President  and  Trust  Officer 
Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Eaton  &  Howard  Building 
24  Federal  Street,  Boston  02110 
(617)  482-0030 


Member:  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Company 


"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


So  said  a  college  musk:  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-P0ST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

M&Btm  $c  Hamlin 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 

81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 


WE 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 


JORDAN  MARSH 


anytime 

after  dark, 
North  or  South 

Young  and  romantic 
in  soft-touch 

acetate/nylon  doubleknit. 
Oyster  white 

and  flame  red  banded  and 
bowed  with  navy,  6  to   14,   I  10.00 
by  JAYNA  .  .  .  just  one  of  many 
from  our  Designers'  collection. 
Second   Floor — Boston  Store 
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The  next  best  thing 
is  being  there. 
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Deutsche  Grammophon  Records,  MusiCassettes  and  8  Track  Cartridges  are  distributed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated,  In  Canada  by  Polydor  Records  Can 


MANUEL  DE   FALLA 

'El  amor  brujo',  ballet-pantomime 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Falla  was  born  at  Cadiz  on  November  23  1876;  he  died  at  Alta  Gracia,  in  the 
province  of  Cordoba,  Argentina,  on  November  14  1946.  The  ballet  was  first 
performed  at  the  Teatro  de  Lara,  Madrid,  on  April  15  1915.  The  first  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  October  16  1924,  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducting.  Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  Orchestra's  most 
recent  performances  in  Boston  in  February  and  March  1955. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  oboe,  2  clarinets,  bassoon,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani,  bells,  piano  and  strings. 

Reflecting  on  the  special  case  of  Manuel  Maria  de  Falla  y  Matheu,  one 
is  reminded  of  the  young  woman  in  the  soap  advertisement  who  advises 
'getting  down  to  basics'  —  specifically,  one  is  reminded  that  in  the  lives 
of  most  great  composers  the  basics  were  sure  to  include  a  constant 
threat  of  poverty.  As  intimated,  Falla  died  penniless  (though  privation 
did  not  overtake  him  until  he  was  well  into  middle  age).  In  the  quarter- 
century  after  his  passing  the  world  would  lose  ten  more  masters:  Richard 
Strauss,  Schoenberg,  Prokofiev,  Ives,  Sibelius,  Vaughan  Williams,  Villa- 
Lobos,  Poulenc,  Hindemith,  Varese  —  all  between  1949  and  1965.  By 
the  relative  yardstick  applicable  to  composers,  none  of  these  men  was 
less  than  moderately  affluent  and  some  were  rather  prosperous.  Could 
it  be,  finally,  that  things  are  looking  up  for  the  most  underpaid 
profession? 

Plus  ca  change,  plus  c'est  la  meme  chose,  perhaps.  The  matter  invites 
divagation.  An  immediate  chain  of  associations  is  quickly  linked  up  as 
follows,  and  hopefully  with  a  measure  of  relevance.  Societies  across  his- 
tory have  not  much  care  about  the  genus  genius  in  their  midst.  Obvi- 
ously patrons  and  patronesses  did  care  (if  in  ever  dwindling  numbers), 
but  the  commonality  always  have  had  other  concerns  —  always,  that  is, 
since  the  separation  of  'art'  from  truly  popular  culture.  The  latter  situa- 
tion has  not  changed,  though  only  a  semblance  of  the  earlier  and  highly 
personal  patronage  structure  is  to  be  found  anywhere  nowadays.  In  a 
few  countries  there  is  direct  state  subsidy  (not  unreasonably,  sometimes, 
charged  to  tourism  development).  In  the  United  States  this  obligation 
has  been  assumed  traditionally  by  the  private  sector,  and  is  still;  but 
the  ground  shifted  several  decades  ago  when  the  patroon-foundations, 
with  tacit  governmental  blessing,  began  deflecting  substantial  amounts 
of  internal  revenue  to  patently  aesthetic  ends. 

Of  course  the  trouble  with  this  otherwise  splendid  arrangement  is  that 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  most  of  the  munificence  routinely  gets 
dispensed  to,  or  through,  established  institutions.  And  bureaucracy  likes 
to  have  everything  orderly.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  musical  aptitude 
can  be  recognized,  measured,  systematically  developed,  and  rewarded 
—  it  can  be,  as  they  say,  processed.  But  what  about  wild  genius,  about 
those  rare  and  wonderful  genetic  accidents  that  do  not  fit  the  mold?  In 
this  heyday  of  enlightenment,  is  the  one-of-a-kind  creative  figure  really 
better  off  than  ever  before? 

These  questions  are  neither  trivial  nor  rhetorical,  nor  does  posing  them 
imply  that  answers  are  readily  forthcoming.  In  historical  perspective  the 
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issues  involved  are  extremely  complex.  At  a  minimum,  however,  one 
hopes  that  simple  survival  in  fact  has  become  less  of  a  problem  for 
composers.  They  have  had  enough  of  that  particular  meme  chose  —  and 
not  so  long  ago,  either.  As  recently  as  1945,  lest  we  forget,  Bela  Bartok 
died  a  very  poor  man  in  the  richest  city  on  earth.  And  more  recently  (by 
fourteen  months),  though  from  a  remote  corner  of  our  hemisphere, 
Bartok  was  followed  into  posterity  by  another  impoverished  musician 
whose  circumstances  were  in  perfect  inverse  proportion  to  his  artistic 
stature.  The  deceased  had  been  a  'famous'  man  long  since,  adjudged 
among  the  most  significant  and  strikingly  original  of  twentieth-century 
composers  and  probably  the  supreme  Spanish  composer  of  all  time.  Yet 
he  breathed  his  last  in  obscurity.  His  home  at  the  end  was  the  humblest 
of  houses  at  the  end  of  a  street  in  tiny  Alta  Gracia,  Argentina;  and  his 
meager  possessions  did  not  even  include  a  piano. 

Falla  received  little  glory  and  virtually  zero  income  in  the  final  decades 
of  his  life.  As  long  as  he  remained  in  Spain  his  disenchantment  with  the 
Falangist  regime  took  a  heavy  emotional  toll  besides,  although  he  seems 
to  have  stoically  rationalized  himself  into  a  certain  ambivalence  about  it. 
His  eminence  gave  him  the  dubious  luxury  of  co-existing  with  the  mili- 
tary theocracy  of  'El  Caudillo'  more  or  less  unmolested,  so  that  he  had 
the  temerity  to  denounce  dictatorships  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
express  grief  over  the  killing  of  his  friend  Federico  Garcia  Lorca  (who 
has  been  anathema  to  the  fascists).  At  the  same  time,  however,  Falla 
could  comply  with  requests  for  an  Insurgent  anthem  by  proffering  the 
Song  of  the  Almogavares —  which  he  had  arranged  from  music  by  his 
beloved  teacher  Felipe  Pedrell  (1841-1922).  Somewhat  equivocally,  the 
biographer  Jaime  Pahissa  provides  an  alibi:  'Who  knows  whether  provi- 
dence did  not  make  use  of  his  physical  disability  [Falla  was  given  to 
illness,  but  also  he  was  hypochondriacal  in  the  extreme]  to  save  him 
from  active  participation  in  events  in  which  he  would  inevitably  have 
shared  by  means  of  his  famous  name  but  from  which  his  deeply  Chris- 
tian feelings  shrank?'  Well,  perhaps.  Falla's  Roman  Catholicism  was 
indeed  unwavering,  and  in  consequence  his  perceptions  were  infinitely 
adaptive.  Such  subtle  interactions  of  the  pious  and  the  profound  are 
not  amenable  to  intellectual  scrutiny. 

Whatever  the  truth  of  the  trauma,  Falla  departed  Spain  in  1939  and 
never  went  back.  If  one  cannot  believe  that  the  composer  suffered 
markedly  fewer  ignominies  in  Franco-friendly  Argentina,  one  may 
reasonably  assume  that  they  were  at  least  different  in  kind  —  and  no 
doubt  the  sierran  sky  over  Cordoba  was  efficacious  to  soma  as  well  as 
psyche.  Don  Manuel  had  paid  his  dues.  He  was  entitled  to  spend  his 
remaining  years  in  the  warmth  of  an  alien  sun,  far  from  the  too-familiar 
sound  and  stench  of  war.  In  any  case,  those  chapters  of  the  Falla  story 
have  no  bearing  on  his  most  important  achievements.  Excepting  for 
argument's  sake  the  immense  torso  of  Atlantida  (the  mystical  cantata 
scenica  on  which  he  worked  for  twenty  years,  only  to  leave  unfinished), 
all  of  his  enduring  music  had  been  produced  in  that  distant  epoch  — 
western  civilization's  last  age  of  innocence  —  before  the  rise  of  National 
Socialism  doomed  the  Muses  along  with  the  masses  to  rape  by 
Realpolitik. 

In  the  summer  of  1907,  when  the  thirty-year-old  Falla  decended  upon 
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Paris,  he  was  an  unknown  quantity  to  everyone  in  that  city  except  an 
alleged  'impresario'  who  had  regaled  him  with  grandiose  promises  dur- 
ing a  chance  meeting  at  Bilbao.  When  this  redoubtable  entrepreneur 
forgot  to  welcome  his  new  'artiste'  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  station,  Falla 
went  looking  for  him.  To  his  chagrin,  the  search  ended  in  a  one-room 
apartment  on  the  top  floor  of  a  miserable  building  near  the  Place 
Clichy.  It  turned  out  that  the  would-be  benefactor  had  no  clients  at  all, 
that  his  expertise  consisted  of  working  for  a  management  firm  in  some 
menial  capacity.  But  that  was  something,  for  in  lieu  of  a  glamorous 
career  he  was  able  to  give  Fella  a  'hot  tip'  about  a  sudden  job  opening. 
It  seems  that  a  small  operatic  company  had  just  lost  its  pianist- 
conductor  and  needed  an  immediate  replacement.  Falla  leaped  at  the 
chance,  and  that  very  day  he  was  hired. 

After  a  round  of  rehearsals  he  found  himself  on  tour,  but  within  weeks 
he  was  back  and  settled  in  at  the  Hotel  Kleber.  No  emigre  nonentity 
since  Chopin  was  more  determined  to  make  his  musical  impress  on 
tout  Paris,  and  none  ever  succeeded  so  brilliantly  in  so  short  a  time: 
seven  years  after  his  arrival  he  returned  to  his  homeland  an  international 
celebrity.  True,  there  were  setbacks;  he  was  obliged  to  give  many  a 
piano  lesson,  and  he  accompanied  at  many  a  soiree.  Once,  briefly,  he 
was  reduced  to  translating  catalogues!  But  meantime  he  won  the  abid- 
ing friendship  and  powerful  advocacy  of  Dukas,  Debussy,  Faure,  Ravel, 
not  to  mention  his  fellow  expatriates  Turina  and  Albeniz.  Prestigious 
publishers  sought  his  works,  and  distinguished  musicians  performed 
them.  Finally,  in  1913,  La  vida  breve  (completed  in  1905)  was  given  a 
triumphant  premiere.  With  that  event,  Falla  had  'made  it'  beyond  the 
slightest  peradventure. 

Then,  of  course,  come  the  first  world  war.  By  the  summer  of  1914  tout 
Paris  had  fled,  and  the  city  was  all  but  deserted.  After  lingering  to  finish 
his  Seven  popular  Spanish  songs,  Falla  packed  the  one  suitcase  allowed 
to  evacuees  and  began  his  journey  homeward.  Madrid  welcomed  the 
prodigal  handsomely:  La  vida  breve  was  mounted  with  huge  success 
at  the  Teatro  de  la  Zarzuela,  and  later  that  season  his  new  song  cycle 
was  introduced  at  the  Ateneo  to  similar  acclaim.  Basking  in  these 
belated  honors  no  doubt  was  pleasant,  but  after  a  while  Falla  surely 
tired  of  the  inactivity.  When  the  dramatist  Martinez  Sierra  one  day  told 
him  that  Pastora  Imperio  wanted  them  to  do  a  ballet  for  her,  he  was 
more  than  ordinarily  receptive.  The  more  he  heard  about  the  project, 
the  more  it  excited  him.  What  the  great  dancer  wanted  was  a  work  in 
the  Andaluz  gypsy  style  in  which  she  was  unrivaled  except  by  her 
mother,  Rosario  la  Mejorana  (by  then  a  living  legend),  from  whose 
lips  Falla  heard  authentic  seguiriyas,  polos,  martinetes,  soleares  —  and 
the  essence  of  all  these  forms  would  be  captured  to  perfection  in 
El  amor  brujo. 

The  biographer  Suzanne  Demarquez  reports  that  'Falla  enthusiastically 
set  to  work  in  November  1914,  and  although  he  generally  composed 
very  slowly  he  finished  the  music  in  April  1915.'  Pahissa  adds  that  the 
steady  influx  of  royalties  enabled  Falla  'to  devote  himself  completely 
to  composing.  All  through  the  winter  he  worked  at  it,  at  night  in  his 
room  full  of  cigarette  smoke  mingled  with  the  fumes  from  the  gas 
stove,  sipping  an  occasional  glass  of  malaga.  He  worked  like  this  every 
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day  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  .  .  /  According  to  yet  another 
biographer  (the  scholarly  J.  B.  Trend)  Falla  once  remarked  that  music 
is  not  made  to  be  understood  but  to  be  experienced,  felt.  This  is  per- 
haps the  only  way  to  approach  El  amor  brujo  (in  contrast  to,  for  ex- 
ample, the  much  later  El  retablo  de  Maese  Pedro,  which  contains  such 
a  special  apposition  of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous).  What  cannot 
be  apprehended  without  some  explication  is  the  title  itself;  nor  does 
the  French  equivalent,  L'amour  sorcier,  come  any  closer  to  conveying 
the  sense  of  the  scenario.  Trend  suggests  that  Love  lays  the  specter 
'might  do  for  a  translation'  —  but  Wedded  in  spite  of  witchcraft  seems 
to  him  the  literal  ideal.  Actually  the  listener  is  free  to  make  up  his  own 
title,  and  that  may  be  the  most  sensible  solution  of  all. 

Probably  a  precis  of  the  Martinez  Sierra  scenario  would  suffice,  but  so 
much  of  the  prose  as  it  appears  in  the  Chester  score  is  so  irresistible 
that  it  ought  to  be  reproduced  verbatim.  Also,  of  course,  this  is  the  text 
to  which  Falla  composed  El  amor  brujo.  So  what  follows  is  substantially 
that  synopsis,  less  Englishisms  and  howling  typographical  errors: 

'Candelas,  a  young,  very  beautiful  and  passionate  woman,  has  loved 
a  wicked,  jealous,  dissolute,  but  fascinating  and  cajoling  gypsy.  Al- 
though having  led  a  very  unhappy  life  with  him,  she  has  loved  him 
intensely  and  mourned  his  loss,  unable  ever  to  forget  him.  Her  memory 
of  him  is  something  like  a  hypnotic  dream:  a  morbid,  gruesome,  and 
maddening  spell.  She  is  terrified  by  the  thought  that  the  dead  may  not 
be  entirely  gone,  that  he  may  return,  that  he  continues  to  love  her  in 
his  fierce,  shadowy,  faithless  and  caressing  way.  She  lets  herself  become 
a  prey  to  her  thoughts  of  the  past,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  specter; 
yet  she  is  young,  strong,  and  vivacious.  Spring  returns  and,  with  it,  love, 
in  the  shape  of  Carmelo. 

'Carmelo,  a  handsome  youth,  enamored  and  gallant,  makes  love  to  her. 
Candelas,  not  unwilling  to  be  won,  almost  unconsciously  returns  his 
love;  but  the  obsession  of  her  past  weighs  against  her  present  inclina- 
tion. When  Carmelo  approaches  her  and  endeavors  to  make  her  share 
in  his  passion,  the  Specter  [that  is,  her  late  husband]  returns  and  terri- 
fies Candelas,  whom  he  separates  from  her  lover.  They  cannot  exchange 
the  kiss  of  perfect  love. 

'Carmelo  being  gone,  Candelas  languishes  and  droops;  she  feels  as  if 
bewitched,  and  her  past  loves  seem  to  flutter  heavily  around  her  like 
malevolent  and  foreboding  bats.  But  this  evil  spell  has  to  be  broken, 
and  Carmelo  believes  [that  he  has]  found  a  remedy.  He  has  once  been 
the  comrade  of  the  gypsy  whose  specter  haunts  Candelas.  He  knows 
that  the  dead  lover  was  the  typical  faithless  and  jealous  Andalusian 
gallant.  Since  he  appears  to  retain,  even  after  death,  his  taste  for  beauti- 
ful women,  he  must  be  taken  by  his  weak  side  and  thus  diverted  from 
his  posthumous  jealousy,  in  order  that  Carmelo  may  exchange  with 
Candelas  the  perfect  kiss  against  which  the  sorcery  of  love  cannot 
prevail. 

'Carmelo  persuades  Lucia,  a  young  and  enchantingly  pretty  gypsy  girl, 
the  friend  of  Candelas,  to  simulate  acceptance  of  the  specter's  ad- 
dresses. Lucia,  out  of  love  for  Candelas  and  from  feminine  curiosity, 
agrees.  The  idea  of  a  flirtation  with  a  ghost  seems  to  her  attractive  and 
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novel.  And  then,  the  dead  man  was  so  mirthful  in  life!  Lucia  takes  up 
the  sentinel's  post.  Carmelo  returns  to  make  love  to  Candelas,  and  the 
Specter  intervenes.  .  .  .  [sic]  But  he  finds  the  charming  little  gypsy,  and 
neither  can  nor  will  resist  the  temptation,  not  being  experienced  in 
withstanding  the  allurements  of  a  pretty  face.  He  makes  love  to  Lucia, 
coaxing  and  imploring  her,  and  the  coquettish  young  gypsy  almost 
brings  him  to  despair.  In  the  meantime,  Carmelo  succeeds  in  convincing 
Candelas  of  his  love;  and  life  triumphs  over  death  and  over  the  past. 
The  lovers  at  last  exchange  the  kiss  that  defeats  the  evil  influences  of 
the  Specter,  who  perishes,  definitely  conquered  by  love/ 

It  needs  to  be  noted  that  El  amor  brujo  was  not  well  received  on  its 
first  performance  (at  the  Teatro  Lara,  Madrid:  April  5th  1915).  Falla 
thereupon  made  extensive  revisions,  deleting  some  songs  and  recita- 
tives and  much  increasing  the  orchestra.  Not  quite  a  year  later  (March 
28th  1916)  Madrid  heard  the  premiere  of  the  revised  version  in  the 
Ritz  salon  under  auspices  of  the  Sociedad  nacional  de  musica.  This 
time,  the  work  was  a  total  success.  The  published  score  naturally  con- 
forms to  Falla's  final  manuscript.  And  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
mezzo  voice  called  for  is  heard  in  these  performances  instead  of  the 
French  horn  (and  in  one  passage  the  English  horn)  more  usually 
substituted. 

The  first  of  three  mezzo  'arias'  is  the  fatalistic  Cancion  del  amor  dolido 
('Song  of  sorrowful  love'),  sung  just  after  the  introductory  Allegro 
furioso  has  given  way  to  an  ominous  tremolo  in  the  lower  strings  which 
matches  the  scary  atmosphere  of  the  gypsy  cave.  (Demarquez  para- 
phrases this  copla  describing  the  Specter's  passion:  'I  feel  in  my  soul 
an  indefinable  dull  fire;  I  fear  your  flame  less  than  your  jealousy.')  Now 
the  stage  is  set,  and  abruptly  the  Specter  appears  in  a  flurry  of  staccato 
trumpet  figures.  The  panicky  Candelas  reels  to  the  ensuing  Dance  of 
terror.  Then  she  turns  to  a  smoking  cauldron,  having  drawn  a  'magic 
circle'  around  herself.  Soon  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  and  Candelas 
makes  ready  to  perform  the  Ritual  dance  of  fire  ('for  the  exorcism  of 
evil  spirts').  To  no  avail;  the  Specter  returns.  Now  again  the  mezzo 
voice  is  heard:  in  the  Cancion  del  fuego  fatuo,  which  compares  love 
to  a  Jack-o'-lantern.  (Demarquez  prefers  'will-o'-the  wisp',  but  she  and 
Dent  agree  about  the  flaming  black  eyes.)  The  next  tableau  is  a  seven- 
beat  pantomime,  during  which  Lucia  arrives  to  flirt  with  the  demon 
lover.  And  again  we  hear  the  mezzo  voice:  this  is  the  Danza  de  juego 
de  amor  ('Dance  of  the  game  of  love'),  which  begins  'You  were  that 
evil  gypsy.  .  .  .'  After  Lucia's  wiles  win  the  game  for  the  living,  the  voice 
comes  back  one  last  time  in  the  final  'Bells  of  morning'  to  signal  the 
breaking  of  the  spell  —  and  El  amor  brujo  ends  in  a  blaze  of  A  major 
sunshine. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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MANUEL  DE   FALLA 

Suite  from  'The  three-cornered  hat' 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

The  ballet  El  sombrero  de  tres  p/'cos  was  first  performed  in  its  version  for  full 
orchestra  by  the  Russian  Ballet  of  Serge  Diaghilev  at  the  Alhambra  Theatre, 
London,  on  July  22  1919.  The  scenario  was  by  Gregorio  Martinez  Sierra,  the 
costumes  and  decor  by  Pablo  Picasso.  Leonide  Massine  and  Tamara  Karsavina 
danced  the  roles  of  the  Miller  and  his  wife.  Ernest  Ansermet  conducted. 

In  Boston,  the  ballet  was  first  staged  by  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo  on 
October  29  1935,  with  Massine  as  the  Miller  and  Tamara  Toumanova  as  his  wife. 

The  first  performance  in  America  of  the  concert  suite  of  three  dances  was  given 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Pierre  Monteux,  on  December 
30  1921.  At  the  Orchestra's  most  recent  performances,  in  December  1961, 
Ernest  Ansermet  conducted  movements  of  the  ballet  more  closely  corresponding 
to  those  chosen  for  these  performances. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bas- 
soons, 4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  tarn  tarn,  castanets,  celesta,  harp,  piano  and 
strings. 

Balletomanes  are  apt  to  get  misty-eyed  when  they  talk  about  The  three- 
cornered  hat.  Falla's  music  evokes  one  of  the  truly  historic  events  in  the 
annals  of  dance.  It  took  place  on  the  evening  of  July  22nd  1919,  in  the 
legend-laden  Alhambra  Theatre  on  London's  Leicester  Square  (the  build- 
ing was  demolished  in  1936  to  make  room  for  a  cinema),  where  the 
Ballets  Russes  of  Serge  Diaghilev  was  presenting  one  sensational  produc- 
tion after  another.  Leonide  Massine  himself  had  choreographed  Le 
tricorne  (as  it  was  billed  originally).  For  this  opening  night  the  principal 
role  was  assigned  to  the  fabulous  Tamara  Karsavina.  The  costumes  and 
scenery  were  by  none  less  than  Pablo  Picasso.  And  the  conductor  was 
a  gifted  young  Swiss  named  Ernest  Ansermet.  What  a  premiere  that 
must  have  been! 

Oddly  enough,  this  fixture  of  the  international  ballet  repertoire  barely 
missed  becoming  an  opera  instead.  (Indeed,  it  was  already  an  opera; 
Hugo  Wolfs  Der  Corregldor  of  1896  was  based  on  the  same  source.) 
Falla  had  been  fascinated  since  his  youth  by  the  dramatic  possibilities 
of  the  folk  tale  known  to  all  Spaniards  as  El  corregidor  y  la  molinera 
(The  corregidor  and  the  miller's  wife'),  which  was  immortalized  in  a 
nineteenth-century  novel  by  Don  Antonio  Pedro  de  Alarcon  entitled 
El  sombrero  de  tres  picos  ('The  three-cornered  hat'),  that  title  being  an 
allusion  to  the  characteristic  headgear  of  corregidors  —  magistrates  — 
throughout  Spain.  Falla  envisioned  this  vaguely  Donizettian  story  as  a 
comic  opera,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  ask  Fernandez  Shaw  to  prepare  a 
libretto  for  him.  Then  it  developed  that  a  clause  in  Alarcon's  will  forbade 
any  such  use  of  the  material.  But  the  author's  heirs  did  consent  to  its 
being  adapted  for  a  dance  work. 

Whereupon,  remembering  that  Diaghilev  several  times  had  suggested  to 
him  that  he  compose  a  score  especially  for  the  Ballets  Russes,  Falla 
queried  the  impresario  about  Alarcon's  book.  Diaghilev  was  delighted. 
At  once  he  drew  up  a  three-way  contract  with  Falla  and  the  dramatist 
Martinez  Sierra,  who  was  to  contrive  the  scenario  (as  he  had  for  El  amor 
brujo —  Falla's  only  previous  dance  music). 

continued  on  page  937 
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A  FRIEND  FROM  CHATTANOOGA  came  across  this  picture  of 
the  "White  Rabbit"  and  it  reminded  us  of  the  early  days  of 
Jack  Daniel's  Distillery. 

We  recall  that  back  when  Mr.  Jack  was  just  starting,  he  had  a  hard 
time  sending  out  the  whiskey  he  made.  He  tried  carrying  it  county  to 
county  by  wagon,  but  that  took  too  much  of  his  time.  So  he  opened 
the  "White  Rabbit,"  right  in  Lynchburg,  and  sold  his  product  to 
his  neighbors.  And  that  worked  fine,  until  the  county  went  dry. 
But  by  then,  the  railroad  had  moved  in  and  he  was  able  to  ship  the 
whiskey  out  by  rail.  While  it  was  open,  however, 
the  "White  Rabbit"  did  help  make  some  friends 
for  Mr.  Jack's  whiskey.  Some  folks  we  know 
have  told  us  they'd  like  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
picture.  So  we've  made  up  a  few  extras,  in  a 
little  bigger  size.  If  you'd  like  one,  write  to 
Mr.  Garland  Dusenberry,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery, 
Lynchburg,  Tennessee.  He'll  take  care  of  it. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


TENNESSEE  WHISKEY    •    90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE 


1967,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
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Glamors!  High-fliers! 
Go-go's!  I've  had  it  with 
the  market,  Mr  Marks! 
Whatever  gou've  done 
for  mg  partner  at  Lentrone, 
I  wish  gou'd  do  for  me. 


I  take  it  gou're  not  happg 
with  the  wag  gour 
investments  are  performing. 


Amen.  I  never  want 
to  hear  the  word 
performance  again. 
So  what  can  gou 
do  for  me? 


No  miracles,  but 
we  can  put  together 
a  long-term  investment 
program  based  on 
sound  values  with 
reasonable  rates 
of  growth. 


Seems  sensible. 
Where  do  we  start? 


We  sit  down  with 
your  portfolio  and 
figure  out  whether 
gou  need  growth 
or  income  or 
some  of  both. 
Let's  do  the 
long-range  planning 
first.  It  could  save 
trouble  later. 


Long-range  planning 
Now  gou're  talking! 
That's  how 
built  Lentrone! 


believe  gou,  Mr  Rose. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

See  Ralph  Marks  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109.  Member  FDIC. 


JEWELERS 


Watches  By: 
Omega  •  Rolex 


HICHAM)  M-  MN*.** 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley   237-2730 


Silver  By: 

Tiffany  &  Co.  •  Georg    Jensen 

Kirk  ■  Tuttle 


handwoven  area  rugs 


Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 


The  symphony  isn't  finished 
till  you  stop  at  the  Sheraton-Boston. 

The  nicest  closing  cadences  are  played  at  the  Sheraton-Boston, 

natural  congregating  point  of  Boston's  beautiful  after-concert 

people,  and  conveniently  close  to  Symphony  Hall.  Choose  among  the 

seven  Sheraton  places  for  intimate  nightcaps,  informal  snacks,  or 
romantic  sipping,  supping  and  dancing.  Never  a  cover  or  minimum. 
Don't  be  a  Schubert.  Come  to  the  Sheraton  for  a  finished  symphony. 


236-2000 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel  (S, 
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PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
SHERATON  HOTELS  ANO  MOTOR  INNS  A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITT 

■ 


Does  your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
"annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closertohome,a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing—  now  — 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721.  (If  you'd 
ike  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL.) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
|  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

Sunday  February  the  28th  at  3  o'clock 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

P.  D.  Q.  BACH 

1 807- 1 742  (?) 
An  Afternoon  of  Musical  Madness  with 

Professor  PETER  SCHICKELE  & 

The  Incomparable 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Conducted  by  Doctor  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

The  Demented  Programme  will  present  certain  Unknown  13 
Unnecessary  MASTERWORKS  of  this  Justly  Neglected 
scion  of  the  BACH  FAMILY,  viz. 

The  SCHLEPTET  in  E  flat,  which  contains  the  regrettable 
Adagio  Saccharino  Iff  Tehudi  Menuetto 

Eine  Kleine  NICHTMUSIK 

The  GROSS  CONCERTO  for  divers  Flutes,  2  Trumpets 
&  a  Bevy  of  Stringed  Instruments  (Bows  also) 

An  ECHO  SONATA  for  2  Unfriendly  Groups  of  Instru- 
ments AND,  as  a  Final  BON-BON, 

The  CONCERTO  for  Piano  VERSUS  Orchestra,  con- 
cluding with  The  Unique  Vivace  Liberace. 

Tickets  for  this  Unavoidable  Occasion  may  be  had  at  the 
Box  Office  of  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
021 15,  by  Courtesy  of  the  US  Postal  Service;  or  by  Tele- 
phonic Communication  with  266-1492. 

They  are  Ridiculously  Priced  at  $4.50;  $5;  $6;  $J;  $8;  & 
$10.  Prospective  Patrons  desirous  of  the  Most  Ad- 
vantageous Locations  should  make  known  their  wishes 
without  Delay. 


Neverbefore 
have  so  many  received  so  much 

for  so  little. 


You  can't  blame  people  these  days  if 
they  want  to  get  the  most  for  their 
money.  Maybe  that's  why  the  Pioneer 
SX-990  is  so  popular.  When  you  com- 
pare its  specifications  and  features 
with  similar  priced  AM-FM  stereo 
receivers,  and  then  listen  to  its  per- 
formance, you  become  a  believer. 

For  instance,  with  sensitivity  at 
1.7  microvolts,  the  SX-990  brings  in 
the  most  timid  FM  stations  and  makes 
them  sound  as  though  they  were  just 
around  the  corner.  Or,  if  you  live 


where  FM  stations  are  a  hairline  away 
from  each  other  on  the  dial,  it  delivers 
clear,  interference-free  reception. 
Small  wonder,  with  a  capture  ratio 
ofldB. 

Pioneer  has  invested  the  SX-990 
with  130  watts  of  IHF  music  power 
(28  t  28  RMS  at  8  ohms).  And  it's  all 
clean  and  smooth  with  a  low 0.5%,  . 
harmonic  distortion  at  rated  output; 
Its  top  quality  circuitry  includes  four 
IC'sand  a  special  low-noise  FET. 

Versatile,  you  can  connect  two 
sets  of  speaker  systems  and  plug  in  a 
record  player,  tape  recorder,  micro- 
phone and  headset.  The  pre  and  main 
amps  may  be  used  separately  for  extra 
: -flexibility.  Additional  features  include: 
'■,'  i    fness  contour  control . . .  dual 


tuning  meters  . . .  pushbutton  muting 
. . .  center  channel  output. 

Sensibly  priced  at  $299.95,  an 
oiled  walnut  cabinet  is  included.  Make 
your  own  comparison  test  at  a 
Pioneer  dealer  today 

Pioneer  Electronics  US.  A.  Corp., 
1 78  Commerce  Road,  Carlstadt,  * 

New  Jersey  07083. 

ft!)  PIONEER 


Request  a  Demonstration  at  Your  Franchisee!  Pioneer  Dealer 


AUDIO  LAB 

16  Eliot  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 
1645  Beacon  St.,  Waban,  Mass. 
215  Newburgh  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

MILO  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

3  Wolcott  Ave.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

817  Boyleston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

North  Shore  Shop  Center,  Peabody,  Mass. 

SOUND  SPECIALISTS 

7  Waterfield  Road,  Winchester,  Mass. 
1  Post  Office  Ave.,  Andover,  Mass. 

STOP,  LOOK  &  LISTEN,  JNC. 

18  Thoreau,  Concord,  Mass. 


Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 
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What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 


Fiduciary  Tru 

st  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Wee  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 
Real  Estate  Investment 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Trust  of  America 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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It'c 

119  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  at  Shawmut. 

Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  both 

of  you  in  so  many  ways  -  from  setting1 

up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing' 

a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estate 

plan . . .  perhaps  improving  your  tax 

picture  at  the  same  time.  Shawmut: 

Could  be  music  to  your  ears. 

Call  our  Trust  Department  at1 

742-4900,  Ext.  177 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston  I 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 


Eames 

Charles  Eames.  His  classic  wood  and  leather 
chair  is  part  of  our  collection.  Eames,  Saarinen, 
Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Wegner,  Scarpa.  All  the  great 
names  of  contemporary  design.  If  this  is  you,  it's 
us.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard  Street,  Brook- 
line.    (617)  566-8400.     Contemporary  Interiors. 


Next  time  you  run 


into  me 


(even  during  Intermission) 

Don't  tell  me  where  you've 
just  come  back  from 
...  or  where  you're 
going  next  —  IF  you 
haven't  gone  or  aren't 
planning  to  go  with  the 
help  of  GARBER 
TRAVEL.  I  work  for 
them.  Call  me.  The 
number  is  566-2100. 
And  ask  for  Bernie.  It's 
no  bother.  Honestly. 


(     WASHINGTON 
JL  HOUSE 

SSL  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 

GRACIOUS  RETIREMENT  LIVING  IN  ONE  OF  THE 
EARLY   1900's  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  MANSIONS 


600  WASHINGTON  STREET 
WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 
237-3636 
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Boston  for  lovers, 
siahtseers, 


gourmets, 
photographers, 

history  buffs, 

sports  nuts, 

shoppers, 

and  kids 

who  I  ike  to  ride 

in  elevators. 

TheSkywalk. 

50  stories  high  in  the  Prudential  Building. 

9  a.m.  to  midnight,  weekdays.  1  to  11  p.m.  Sundays.  Adults  75  cents,  children 

(under  13)  25  cents,  under 6  tree.  Call  236-3313  tor  information  and  group  rates. 


This  was  not,  however,  the  most  propitious  time  to  undertake  any  such 
elaborate  project.  It  was  midway  in  the  first  world  war,  and  cultural 
commerce  was  virtually  at  a  standstill  across  most  of  Europe.  Thus  it 
happened,  with  Diaghilev's  permission,  that  the  Falla-Sierra  collabora- 
tion was  produced  at  Madrid  (Teatro  Eslava:  April  7th  1917)  not  as  a 
ballet  but  as  a  sort  of  mime  show  —  and  not  as  Le  trlcorne  but  as  El 
corregidor  y  la  molinera. 

Of  course  there  would  be  many  changes  in  the  score,  though  mostly 
additional  numbers  and  expanded  orchestration,  before  Diaghilev 
accepted  it  for  his  Ballets  Russes  production.  Besides,  his  nationality 
denied  him  entry  just  then  into  France  and  England;  nor  could  he  go 
to  Italy  because  of  Russia's  separate  treaty  with  Germany.  So  that  he 
was  stranded  in  Spain  for  the  duration  and  therefore  had  plenty  of 
time  to  fuss  over  details.  (On  the  other  hand,  Diaghilev  was  so  beset 
by  legal  problems  during  this  period  that  he  quite  seriously  announced 
his  intention  to  enter  a  monastery.  Only  heroic  services  in  his  behalf 
by  Falla's  attorney  prevented  the  impresario  from  taking  this  extreme 
step.  They  also  made  him  deeply  indebted  to  the  composer  —  though 
neither  gratitude  nor  any  other  human  consideration  ever  caused 
Diaghilev  to  compromise  his  artistic  ideals.) 

The  music  of  The  three-cornered  hat  is  so  carefully  verisimilitudinous 
that  the  scenario  would  tell  you  more  about  the  score  than  any  analysis 
could.  But  then,  the  stage  action  is  so  incredibly  busy  that  it  takes 
Cyril  Beaumont  (in  his  Complete  book  of  ballets)  fully  nine  printed 
pages  simply  to  recount  the  story  line.  And  be  assured  that  Beaumont 
is  not  given  to  logorrhea.  As  an  adjunct  to  listening  the  precis  that 
follows  should  suffice: 

Somewhere  east  of  Granada  there  is  a  mill,  and  nearby  live  the  miller 
and  his  wife.  On  the  annual  feast  of  St  John,  in  accordance  with  local 
custom,  the  miller  goes  off  to  present  the  first  fruits  of  his  grape  harvest 
to  the  Bishop.  The  local  corregidor  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  make  advances  to  the  miller's  wife  —  and  is  not  so  firmly  discouraged 
as  he  might  have  been.  Being  a  prudent  lecher,  he  arranges  for  the 
miller  to  be  arrested  and  detained  on  some  pretext.  That  night,  in  his 
anxiety  to  seduce  the  lady,  the  corregidor  loses  his  balance  during  a 
struggle  with  his  prey  on  the  bridge  overlooking  the  mill  stream;  she  had 
come  outside  to  see  who  was  making  so  much  noise  and  thus  walked 
right  into  his  clutches.  But  in  the  darkness  she  is  unable  to  make  out  the 
identity  of  her  assailant  until  after  he  has  fallen  into  the  water.  When  she 
finally  recognizes  him  she  panics,  runs  to  her  donkey,  and  rides  away  as 
fast  as  it  will  carry  her.  Meantime,  the  miller  has  been  released.  Some- 
how he  manages  to  pass  his  wife  on  the  road.  Arriving  at  their  home  he 
finds  the  familiar  walking  stick,  the  familiar  three-cornered  hat,  and  the 
familiar  ostentatious  clothes  of  the  corregidor  strewn  about  the  parlor 
—  spread  out  to  dry  in  the  heat  of  the  fireplace.  And  then  he  discovers 
the  corregidor  asleep  in  his  own  bed!  Without  giving  his  wife  the  bene- 
fit of  any  doubt,  and  in  fact  without  thinking  about  anything  other  than 
revenge,  the  miller  suddenly  conceives  what  seems  to  him  a  brilliant 
plan:  he  will  dress  himself  in  the  corregidor's  elegant  clothes  and  pay  a 
call  on  his  own  spouse.  This  project  is  thwarted  by  the  pursuing  police, 
who  not  only  take  the  miller  back  into  custody  but  also  rough  him  up  a 
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bit,  only  to  flee  themselves  when  the  miller's  wife  and  a  throng  of  sym- 
pathetic townspeople  arrive  on  the  scene.  At  this  point  the  power  of  the 
despotic  corregidor  is  utterly  smashed.  In  the  final  tableau,  the  miller 
and  his  wife  having  pledged  undying  fidelity,  a  straw  effigy  of  the  cor- 
regidor is  merrily  tossed  about  in  a  blanket  by  the  delighted  villagers. 

These  performances  include  the  following  excerpts  from  the  complete 
score:  Introduction  (afternoon),  Dance  of  the  miller's  wife  (Fandango), 
The  corregidor,  The  grapes,  The  neighbors'  dance,  the  miller's  dance, 
and  Final  dance. 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN 

Piano  concerto  in  A  minor     op.  54 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8  1810;  he  died  at  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  on  July  29  1856.  He  completed  the  Piano  concerto  in  1845.  The  first 
performance  was  given  on  December  4  of  that  year,  conducted  by  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  with  Clara  Schumann  as  soloist.  The  orchestral  parts  were  published  in 
1845,  the  score  in  1862.  The  dedication  is  to  Ferdinand  Hiller.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  Concerto  in  the  opening  concerts  of 
1882-1883  season  (October  6  and  7);  Georg  Henschel  conducted  and  Carl 
Baermann  was  soloist.  Among  the  many  distinguished  pianists  who  have  per- 
formed the  Concerto  with  the  Orchestra  in  the  years  since  are  Ignace  Paderewski, 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Harold  Bauer,  Josef  Hofmann,  Benno  Moisewitsch,  Alfred 
Cortot,  Irene  Scharrer,  Myra  Hess,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Clifford  Curzon,  Van  Cliburn 
and  Claude  Frank.  The  most  recent  performance  by  the  Orchestra  was  given 
at  the  1968  Berkshire  Festival,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  and  Malcolm 
Frager  was  soloist.  On  that  occasion  what  is  believed  to  be  the  original  version 
of  the  Concerto  was  played  in  a  reconstruction  by  Mr  Frager. 

The  instrumentation:  solo  piano  with  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

More  than  once  in  his  younger  days  Schumann  made  sketches  for  a 
piano  concerto.  He  planned  such  a  work  while  at  Vienna,  in  1839, 
probably  with  his  fiancee,  Clara  Wieck,  in  mind,  but  could  not  have 
progressed  very  far  with  it.  Again  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1841, 
the  first  year  of  his  marriage,  he  worked  upon  and  completed  a  'Phan- 
tasie'  in  A  minor,  which  he  was  later  to  use  as  the  first  movement  of 
his  published  Concerto.  Apparently  he  moved  only  by  stages  toward 
the  full,  three-movement  form.  The  Phantasie  was  composed  between 
May  and  September,  and  must  have  been  somewhat  crowded  in  the 
composer's  imagination  between  the  abundant  musical  images  which 
occupied  him  in  that  year.  The  First  symphony  in  B  flat  preceded,  and 
the  Symphony  in  D  minor  (in  its  first  version)  followed  it,  not  to  speak 
of  smaller  orchestral  works.  When  the  First  symphony  was  tried  over 
in  rehearsal  by  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  (August  13),  Clara  took  the 
occasion  to  play  through  the  new  Phantasie  with  the  orchestra  as  well. 
Although  the  returning  echoes  from  the  empty  hall  somewhat  damp- 
ened her  ardor,  she  played  it  twice,  and  thought  it  'magnificent'.  She 
wrote  in  her  diary:  'Carefully  studied,  it  must  give  the  greatest  pleasure 
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to  those  that  hear  it.  The  piano  is  most  skilfully  interwoven  with  the 
orchestra  —  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  one  without  the  other.'  The 
publishers  were  not  of  this  mind,  and  rejected  the  proffered  manuscript. 
In  1845,  while  the  pair  were  at  Dresden,  Schumann  made  a  concerto 
out  of  his  'Concert  allegro',  as  he  had  intended  to  call  it,  by  adding 
an  Intermezzo  and  Finale.  It  was  from  May  to  July  that  he  wrote  the 
additional  movements.  'Robert  has  added  a  beautiful  last  movement 
to  his  Phantasie  in  A  minor,'  wrote  Clara  in  her  diary  on  June  27,  'so 
that  it  has  now  become  a  concerto,  which  I  mean  to  play  next  winter. 
I  am  very  glad  about  it,  for  I  always  wanted  a  great  bravura  piece  by 
him.'  And  on  July  31:  'Robert  has  finished  his  concerto  and  handed  it 
over  to  the  copyist.  I  am  as  happy  as  a  king  at  the  thought  of  playing 
it  with  the  orchestra/ 

The  new  work  did  become  as  delightful  to  play,  and  as  useful,  as  she 
anticipated.  She  carried  it  to  city  after  city,  and  audiences  would 
sometimes  behold  the  unusual  sight  of  the  famous  pianist  performing 
her  husband's  music  while  the  composer  himself  presided  at  the  con- 
ductor's stand.  The  first  performance  was  conducted  by  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  to  whom  the  score  was  dedicated,  at  Dresden,  on  December  4 
1845.  Clara  was  of  course  the  soloist  at  this,  a  concert  of  her  own.  She 
also  played  the  work  at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  on  New  Year's  Day 
1846  —  Mendelssohn  conducting.  All  did  not  go  well  at  this  perform- 
ance. Mendelssohn  and  his  orchestra  had  much  trouble  with  the  'puz- 
zling rhythm'  in  the  last  movement,  an  incident  which  must  be  read 
with  some  astonishment  in  this  present  century  of  rhythmic  complexity. 
When  the  Concerto  was  performed  by  Clara  in  Vienna  just  a  year  later 
(January  1  1847)  Schumann  conducted,  and  again  things  did  not  go 
so  well.  Hanslick  wrote:  'The  attendance  was  very  moderate,  the 
applause  cool,  and  apparently  expended  on  Clara  alone.  The  piano 
concerto  and  the  symphony  found  but  slight  approbation.'  Schumann's 
conducting,  from  most  contemporary  reports,  was  hardly  of  the  sort  to 
illuminate  even  his  own  music.  Joachim,  Schumann's  loyal  friend,  has 
told  several  instances  of  his  incapacity  to  more  than  beat  the  measure. 
He  had  an  altercation  with  a  drummer,  at  a  rehearsal  of  his  concerto, 
and  when  the  drummer  resented  his  reproach  about  a  mistake  in  the 
count,  he  was  angry,  and  said:  'That  is  impertinent/  This  was  the  usual 
end  of  any  attempt  to  straighten  out  a  difficulty.  Once  when  he  could 
not  manage  the  entrance  of  the  horns  at  the  proper  place,  he  turned 
around  helplessly  to  Joachim  at  the  first  desk  and  said,  'They  don't 
come  in!'  Opening  the  score  of  one  of  his  own  symphonies,  he  stood 
with  baton  raised,  not  knowing  how  to  start  the  orchestra.  Joachim, 
who  was  concertmaster,  gave  the  proper  signal  to  the  players,  and 
Schumann  followed  on  with  a  smile  of  relief. 

In  creative  matters  at  least,  Schumann  knew  his  own  mind,  and  kept 
to  his  steadfast  purpose.  When  he  made  a  youthful  attempt  at  a  con- 
certo in  1839,  he  wrote  to  Clara:  'My  concerto  is  a  compromise  between 
a  symphony,  a  concerto,  and  a  huge  sonata.  I  see  I  cannot  write  a  con- 
certo for  the  virtuosos — I  must  plan  something  else.'  Schumann  never 
abandoned  this  early  concept  of  what  a  concerto  should  be.  Clara 
learned  much  from  him,  and  her  first  lesson  was  that  she  must  not 
expect  from  her  husband  piano  music  'for  virtuosos'.  Even  in  their  early 
friendship,  shallow  display  pieces  of  the  period  had  a  grudging  place 
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upon  her  programs,  and  at  length  gave  way  altogether  to  such  compos- 
ers as  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  and  of  course  Schumann.  Just  before 
Robert  completed  his  concerto  she  began  to  study  a  concerto  of  Henselt 
While  she  might  have  taken  it  up  eagerly  a  few  years  earlier,  she  now 
found  it  a  sterile  attempt  at  'brilliance'  which  succeeded  only  in  being 
'laborious,  far-fetched,  and  patched  together'.  She  also  wrote,  There  is 
not  a  single  beautiful,  fresh  motive  in  it,'  missing  qualities  her  husband 
had  trained  her  to  look  for,  and  with  which  his  genius  abundantly 
provided  her. 

Schumann  was  indeed  true  to  his  best  style  in  this  concerto,  taking 
themes  of  flowing  lyricism,  playing  them  naturally,  with  spontaneous 
resource  in  detail,  rather  than  with  any  pretentious  development.  The 
piano  part  in  the  first  movement,  save  for  such  mild  flourishes  as  in  the 
opening  bars,  goes  its  way  with  a  straightforward  and  becoming  sim- 
plicity. When  the  melody  is  given  to  woodwind  or  string  voices,  the 
pianist  provides  arpeggio  figures,  modest  and  unassuming,  but  sparkling 
with  variety.  The  cadenza,  which  the  composer  was  careful  to  provide, 
is  in  his  best  pianistic  vein,  making  no  attempt  to  dazzle. 

A  true  slow  movement  would  have  been  out  of  place  after  the  moder- 
ate tempo  and  andante  section  of  the  first  movement.  The  brief  inter- 
mezzo (andantino  grazioso)  with  its  light  staccato  opening  and  its 
charming  second  theme  inseparably  associated  with  the  cellos  that  sing 
it,  leads  directly  into  the  final  rondo  (allegro  vivace),  whose  brilliance 
is  joyous  and  exuberant,  without  a  trace  of  hard  glitter. 

The  first  movement,  having  been  composed  as  an  independent  fan- 
tasia, does  not  have  the  formal  lines  of  a  regular  first  movement  of  a 
classical  concerto,  as  Professor  Donald  Francis  Tovey  has  pointed  out 
in  his  Essays  in  musical  analysis: 

'The  orchestra  makes  no  attempt  to  muster  its  forces  for  its  own  full 
connected  statement  of  the  themes.  At  the  climaxes  it  bursts  out  with 
a  short  triumphant  passage  in  the  manner  of  a  ritornello;  but  for  the 
most  part  it  behaves  very  much  as  the  strings  behave  in  Schumann's 
quintet:  though  it  has  far  more  colour,  and  is,  for  all  its  reticence, 
much  above  Schumann's  normal  achievement  in  its  purity  and  bright- 
ness of  tone. 

'The  energetic  introductory  figure  which  leads  to  the  first  theme  is  to 
be  used  once  in  the  development.  After  the  pianoforte  has  answered 
the  plaintive  cantabile  theme  [oboe],  the  second  subject  [clarinet]  is 
made  of  a  broad  stream  of  impulsive  melody  derived  from  the  [oboe 
theme].  There  is  a  dramatic  change  of  key  to  A  flat,  in  which  remote 
region  the  pianoforte  gives  out  an  altogether  new  version  of  the  first 
theme  in  slow  6/4  time,  in  the  tenderest  of  dialogues  with  the  orches- 
tra. When  this  comes  to  its  natural  close,  the  pianoforte  breaks  abruptly 
into  the  original  figure  and  tempo,  and  then  proceeds  to  work  up  the 
oboe  figure  in  an  impassioned  stream  of  melody  joined  by  more  and 
more  of  the  orchestra,  and  driving  irresistibly  through  a  wide  range  of 
key  until  at  last  it  resigns  itself  in  a  solemn  close  into  the  main  theme 
in  the  home  tonic. 

'From  this  point  the  recapitulation  follows  its  normal  course  until  the 
point  where  the  orchestra  is  to  break  in  with  its  ritornello.  But  here 
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the  pianoforte  goes  on  playing  through  it,  and  soon  breaks  its  way 
into  an  unaccompanied  cadenza.  A  triumphantly  paradoxical  feature 
of  this  very  happy  outburst  of  apparently  extempore  eloquence  is  that 
its  themes  happen  to  be  entirely  new  until,  at  last,  the  oboe  figure 
appears  below  a  long  trill.  Then  the  threads,  new  and  old,  are  gathered 
together,  and  the  orchestra  re-enters  with  this  figure  marching  at  the 
double  in  2/4  time.  Much  passion  lies  suppressed  in  the  gallant  spirit 
of  this  march,  which  approaches,  makes  its  climax,  and  recedes  into 
romantic  distance,  until  at  last  it  flashes  out  in  an  abrupt  end. 

'Whatever  Schumann  may  have  felt  about  this  fantasia  in  1841,  his 
instinct  was  true  when  in  1845  he  recognized  that  it  was  only  the  first 
movement  of  a  larger  work.  The  slow  movement  is  of  the  very  centre 
of  Schumann's  most  intimate  and  tender  vein;  childlike  in  its  gently 
playful  opening,  while  in  its  sustained,  swinging  second  theme  it  attains 
a  beauty  and  depth  quite  transcendent  of  any  mere  prettiness,  though 
the  whole  concerto,  like  all  Schumann's  deepest  music,  is  recklessly 
pretty. 

'Nothing  can  be  more  romantic  than  the  coda  in  which  the  familiar 
principal  figure  of  the  first  movement  reappears  and  leads  dramatically 
into  the  finale,  a  glorious  movement  [with  its  six  or  seven  important 
themes].  Never  has  a  long  and  voluble  peroration  been  more  masterly 
in  its  proportions  and  more  perfectly  in  character  with  the  great  whole 
which  it  crowns  with  so  light  a  touch.  Every  note  inspires  affection,  and 
only  an  inattentive  critic  can  suspect  the  existence  of  weaknesses  to  con- 
done. Fashion  and  musical  party-politics  have  tried  to  play  many  games 
with   Schumann's   reputation,   but  works   like   this   remain    irresistible.' 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  soon  as  the  'Rush  Line' 
seats  are  sold  out;  on  other  days  one  half  hour  before  the  start  of  the 
concert.  The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to 
concert.  They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 


RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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MAURICE  RAVEL 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  -  suite  no.  2 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees  on  March  7  1875;  he  died  in  Paris 
on  December  28  1937. 

The  ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  completed  in  1911,  and  first  produced  on 
June  8  1912  by  Diaghilev's  Ballets  Russes  at  the  Chatelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux 
conducting.  Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had 
its  first  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
December  14  1917,  under  the  direction  of  Karl  Muck.  It  was  most  recently  per- 
formed by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  in  January  1970;  Claudio  Abbado  conducted. 

The  Second  suite  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  bass  flute  and  2  piccolos,  2  oboes  and 
english  horn,  2  clarinets  in  B  flat,  clarinet  in  E  flat  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons 
and  contrabassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  2  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  celesta,  glocken- 
spiel, 2  harps  and  strings.  A  wordless  mixed  chorus  is  written  in  the  score,  but 
is  optional  and  can  be  replaced  by  instruments,  as  it  is  in  these  performances. 

The  Second  suite  consists  of  the  final  scene  of  the  ballet  (without  break). 

Two  recordings  of  the  Second  suite  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
available:  the  first  is  conducted  by  Charles  Munch  on  the  RCA  label;  the 
second,  on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon  label,  is  conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  Daphnis  et 
Chloe  as  'a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commissioned  from 
me  by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe:  M.  Serge  de 
Diaghilev.  The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time  choreographer 
of  the  celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was  to  compose  a 
vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than  faithful  to  the 
Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough  to  what  French 
artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined  and  depicted. 

'The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal  plan 
by  the  method  of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves  a 
symphonic  homogeneity  of  style. 

'Sketched  in  1907,  Daphnis  was  several  times  subjected  to  revision  — 
notably  the  finale/ 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  1907  is  indeed  correct, 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed  have 
many  times  been  'remis  sur  le  metier',  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before  the 
perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release  it  for 
dancing  and  for  printing. 

The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghilev's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in 
1909;  1909,  and  sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  in  which  Ravel  began 
Daphnis  et  Chloe.  Roland-Manuel  thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  'mistake 
of  two  years'  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising,  since  Roland- 
Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dicta- 
tion. In  1907  Diaghilev  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but 
there  was  no  plan  as  yet  for  a  ballet  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  Ravel's  first  sketches  for  Daphnis  et  Chloe  were  purely 
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symphonic  in  intent,  a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  piece  in  the  theatre. 

Diaghilev,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel. 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  produc- 
tion. The  scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and  costumes 
was  Leon  Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  attributable  in 
part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine  and  Diaghilev. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  attributed 
to  the  sophist  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century  A.D. 
It  is  the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  and  final  union 
of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe 
to  appear  in  print  was  a  French  translation  by  Amyot,  which  was  printed 
in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was  made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed 
in  1587. 

There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet  Russe  at  the  time. 
Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  problem  of  a  danced 
presentation  of  subjects  from  Ancient  Greece.  Nijinsky,  even  while 
miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  according  to  novel 
ideas  of  his  own,  L'apres-midi  d'un  faune.  It  can  be  well  imagined 
that,  in  the  presentation  of  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  Nijinsky  and  Fokine  found 
it  hard  to  work  together.  One  can  further  surmise,  from  Ravel's  later 
allusion  to  'the  Greece  of  his  dreams',  that  a  'late  eighteenth  century' 
Greece  would  not  have  contributed  toward  single-mindedness  in  the 
rehearsals  of  Daphnis.  Those  rehearsals  were  many,  and  extended  to 
the  very  morning  of  the  first  performance.  They  took  place,  according 
to  Serge  Lifar,  'under  a  storm  cloud.  The  corps  de  ballet  ran  afoul  of  the 
5/4  rhythm  in  the  finale,  and  counted  it  out  by  repeating  the  syllables 
"Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-Iev",  "Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-lev".'  When  the  season  ended, 
there  duly  followed  the  break  between  Fokine  and  Diaghilev.  As  for 
the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful  usefulness  in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys 
a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  choreography  is  taken  directly  from  Longus.  The  opening  scene 
of  the  ballet  is  a  meadow  on  the  edge  of  a  sacred  grove,  hills  seen 
in  the  distance.  At  the  right  is  a  grotto,  guarded  by  the  sculptured  like- 
ness of  three  nymphs.  A  great  rock  at  the  left  rear  suggests  the  god  Pan. 
It  is  a  clear  afternoon  of  spring.  Young  men  and  girls  enter,  bearing 
baskets  with  offerings  for  the  nymphs.  There  follows  a  graceful  and 
stately  religious  dance,  the  chorus  joining.  Daphnis  appears,  preceded 
by  his  flock.  Young  girls  surround  Daphnis  and  dance.  Chloe  appears 
and  is  drawn  into  the  dance.  Dorcon,  a  grotesque  figure,  and  Daphnis, 
the  handsome  shepherd,  are  rivals  for  Chloe.  The  two  perform  a  dance 
in  turn,  but  Dorcon's  dance  is  received  with  derision  and  the  dance  of 
Daphnis  with  general  approval.  After  the  dance,  pirates  burst  upon  the 
scene  and  carry  off  Chloe.  Daphnis  enters,  finds  a  sandal  that  she  has 
dropped  and  prays  to  the  nymphs  for  her  safety.  The  three  sculptured 
nymphs  come  to  life,  descend  and  perform  a  dance.  All  pay  homage  at 
the  altar  of  Pan. 

The  second  scene,  which  comprises  the  first  concert  suite,  shows  the 
camp  of  the  pirates  by  the  sea.  A  trireme  is  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
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pirates  enter,  carrying  torches  and  booty.  There  follows  the  warlike 
dance. 

The  episode  which  follows  becomes  a  connecting  point  between  the 
two  orchestral  suites.  Chloe  is  brought  in,  her  hands  tied.  She  performs 
a  cfanse  suppliante  and  tries  to  escape,  but  is  prevented.  Satyrs,  emis- 
saries of  Pan,  surround  the  pirates.  The  god  himself  appears  and  the 
pirates  flee  in  terror,  leaving  Chloe. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  ballet  (which  is  the  second  suite)  the  scene  is 
that  of  the  beginning.  It  is  night.  Daphnis,  mourning  Chloe,  is  still 
prostrate.  As  the  light  of  dawn  gradually  fills  the  scene,  shepherds  enter, 
seeking  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  wake  him;  Chloe 
enters  and  the  lovers  embrace.  Chloe,  beloved  of  the  gods,  has  been 
saved  by  the  intervention  of  Pan.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  reenact  the  story 
of  Pan  and  Syrinx,  the  nymph  who,  according  to  the  legend,  successfully 
evaded  the  god's  pursuit,  whereupon  he  broke  off  reeds  from  the 
thicket  into  which  she  had  disappeared  and  fashioned  what  was  to 
become  the  traditional  ancestor  to  the  flute.  This  pantomime  leads  to 
Ravel's  famous  flute  cadenza,  mimed  by  Chloe,  and  (in  appearance) 
played  by  her  lover.  The  pantomime  is  concluded  by  a  sacrifice  at  the 
altar  of  Pan.  Then  the  'general  dance',  the  riotous  finale  in  5/4  rhythm 
begins.  It  becomes  increasingly  wild  and  bacchanalian.  Chloe  falls  into 
the  arms  of  Daphnis.  The  ballet  ends  in  a  'joyous  tumult'. 

This  is  not  ancient  Greece;  it  is  not  true  rustic  simplicity.  It  is  France, 
the  France  of  Versailles,  where  the  nobility,  cherishing  pastoral  pieces, 
aimed  at  the  charm  of  simplicity  but  achieved  it  in  the  most  studied, 
elegant  and  sophisticated  manner  possible. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cam'bridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 


RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS,  who 
makes  his  first  appearance  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  these  concerts,  was 
born  in  Spain  of  German  parents.  After 
studies  at  the  Bilbao  and  Madrid  Conserva- 
tories, he  completed  his  musical  training 
at  the  Hochschule  fur  Musik  in  Munich, 
where  he  graduated  summa  cum  laude 
and  was  awarded  the  Richard  Strauss  prize 
by  the  City.  In  1959,  still  in  his  mid- 
twenties,  he  became  musical  director  of 
the  Bilbao  Symphony.  Three  years  later  he  became  musical  director  of 
the  National  Orchestra  in  Madrid,  a  post  he  still  holds,  although  much 
of  his  time  is  now  spent  guest  conducting  outside  Spain.  During  recent 
years  he  has  conducted  many  of  the  world's  major  orchestras,  among 
them  the  London  Symphony,  the  New  Philharmonia,  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Orchestre  Nationale  in  Paris,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
the  Stuttgart  Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  and  the  Chicago  Symphony.  He  has  also  appeared  at 
many  of  the  European  music  festivals.  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos  has 
made  many  recordings  on  the  Angel  and  London  labels. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

CHRISTOPH    ESCHENBACH,    who    has 

appeared   with    the    Boston    Symphony   at 

the  Berkshire  Festivals  of  1969  and  1970, 

makes    his    debut   with    the    Orchestra    in 

Boston  at  these  concerts.  Born  in  Breslau 

in  1940,  he  began  to  study  piano  with  his 

mother   at   the   age   of   eight.   Two   years 

later  the  family  moved  to  Hamburg,  where 

the  boy's  musical  talent  was  recognized  by 

Eugen  Jochum,  who  brought  him  to  study 

with   Eliza   Hansen,  a  former  protegee  of 

Artur  Schnabel  and   Edwin   Fischer.  He  later  continued  his  studies  in 

Cologne,  then  returned  to  Hamburg  for  further  work  with  Mme  Hansen. 

He  graduated  from  the  Hamburg  Music  Academy  with  highest  honors, 

meanwhile  having  won   the  Steinway  Young  Pianists'  competition   in 

1951  and  1952,  and  in  1959  the  Deutscher  Hochschulen  competition. 

Later  he  won   the  Munich    International   Music   competition   and   the 

Concours  Clara  Haskil  in  Lucerne. 

Christoph  Eschenbach  has  appeared  with  leading  orchestras  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  among  them  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Montreal 
Symphony  and  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and  has  also  given  solo  recitals 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  the  only  artist  chosen  to  represent 
West  Germany  at  Montreal's  Expo  '67.  He  has  made  several  recordings 
for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
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EUNICE  ALBERTS,  who  made  her  profes- 
sional debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
after  graduating  from  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton. Her  mother  was  the  noted  singer 
Adele  Alberts,  who  taught  her  daughter  to 
sing  almost  as  soon  as  she  could  talk.  Dur- 
ing her  career  Eunice  Alberts  has  performed 
with  all  the  major  orchestras  in  the  coun- 
try, among  them  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, the  Washington  National 
Symphony,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  Buffalo,  Cincinnati  and 
Dallas  Symphonies.  For  several  years  she  has  been  principal  contralto 
of  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston,  and  she  has  taken  leading  roles  in 
productions  of  Verdi's  Falstaft,  Humperdinck's  Hansel  und  Gretel, 
Mussorgsky's  Boris  Godunov,  Gounod's  Faust  and  Stravinsky's  The  rake's 
progress.  She  has  made  recordings  on  the  RCA,  Music  Guild  and  CRI 
labels.  Eunice  Alberts  most  recently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  the  performance  last  summer  at  Tanglewood  of 
Beethoven's  Symphony  no.  9. 


APPEARANCES  BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 

LUIS  LEGUIA,  a  cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  give  sev- 
eral recitals  during  the  coming  weeks  with  pianist  Robert  Freeman.  On 
January  31st  they  play  at  Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut,  then  a  few 
days  later,  on  February  3rd,  for  VVGBH,  Boston.  On  February  8th  they 
appear  at  MIT's  Kresge  Auditorium,  on  the  10th  at  the  OAS  Pan  American 
Union  in  Washington,  DC,  and  on  the  20th  at  Town  Hall,  New  York. 
Their  repertoire  will  include  works  by  Beethoven,  Kodaly,  Schubert 
and  Elliott  Carter. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PROGRAMS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  programs  for  the  Friday-Saturday  series 
are  available  by  mail  to  those  wishing  to  buy  a  subscription.  The  pro- 
grams are  mailed  on  the  Friday  of  each  pair  of  concerts.  Subscription 
prices  for  the  1970-1971  season  are  $12.50  (first  class  mail)  and  $10 
(third  class  mail).  Subscription  requests  should  be  addressed  to 
PROGRAM  OFFICE,  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SYMPHONY 
HALL,  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115. 
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Art  Print  Shop 
tsn  *t  in  Boston  ! 

It's  in 

Harvard  Square. 
Cambridge. 


VHtelpn,    Wood 

READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 

premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 
BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St.  •PROVIDENCE  /  10  Dorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 
SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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WW.  WINSHIP 
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Wellesley    Northshore 


"Excel  lent  before. . . 
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-N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 


Harvard 
Dictionary 
Of  Music 

■  Second  Edition,  Revised  !jj 
and  Enlarged.  ■  Willi  Apel. 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SPACE  AND  RATES  IN 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S  PRO- 
GRAMS CALL  CARL  GOOSE  AT  MEDIAREP  CENTER 
INC,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE   (617)  482-5233 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
IJGOURMET  SHOPPE 
llOO  NATURAL  CHEESES 
Ifresh  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


1 158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
[Free  Delivery  266-1203 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 
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THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 


The 
Mariachis 
from 
Mexico  City 
are  back  again 

to  open  Boston's  newest  Supper  Club. 

Entertainment  nightly  except  Monday 
from  8  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  With  the  same 
excellent  food  and  service,  a  restau- 
rant with  great  atmosphere  for 
dining  and  dancing.  Special 
late-nite  menu  from  10  P.M.  to 
midnight.  Cover  charge;  $1.25 
from  9  P.M.  til  midnight, 
Sat.  from  8  P.M. 
491-3600  /  Free  parking 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


ADELSON  GALLERIES,  INC, 

FINE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIE; 


154  NEWBURY  STREET 
Boston 


(617)266-663 
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Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 


Wouldn't  you  know 
who'd  play  the  lead! 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY  -  SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  February  5  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  6  1971  at  8.30 


CLAUDIO  ABBADO     conductor 

TCHAIKOVSKY         Overture  -  fantasy     'Romeo  and  Juliet'* 
SCRIABIN  Le  poeme  de  I'extase     op.  54 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55     'Eroica'* 

Claudio  Abbado,  who  appeared  most  recently  with  the  Orchestra  last 
season,  and  conducted  one  of  the  first  recordings  for  the  Deutsche 
Grammophon  label,  will  lead  performances  next  week  of  Russian  and 
German  music.  Tchikovsky's  Romeo  and  Juliet  has  not  been  performed 
by  the  Orchestra  for  ten  years,  while  Scriabin's  Poem  of  ecstasy  has  not 
been  played  for  subscription  audiences  in  Boston  since  1960. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  Poem  in  1908,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
visited  Scriabin  at  Lausanne.  It  was  a  fruitful  meeting,  for  the  composer 
found  a  powerful  friend,  publisher,  adviser  and  zealous  conductor  in 
the  man  who  was  later  to  lead  the  Boston  Symphony  for  many  years. 
In  1910  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  Poem  at  one  of  his  concerts  in 
Moscow,  and  took  it  on  tour  the  same  year.  He  later  performed  the 
work  many  times  in  Boston. 

Friday's  concert  next  week  will  end  about  4  o'clock,  Saturday's  about 
10.30. 


Friday  afternoon  February  12  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  13  1971  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


SCHUBERT 

SCHOENBERG 

BARTOK 


Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished'* 
Variations  for  orchestra     op.  31 
Concerto  for  orchestra* 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


polc'ari's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  IMPORTERS  •  NEW  YORK,  N.Y 
•  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND  •  BLENDED  86  PROOF 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

TUESDAY  B  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  February  23  1971  at  7.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

SCHUBERT  Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished'5 

SCHOENBERG  Variations  for  orchestra     op.  31 

BARTOK  Concerto  for  orchestra* 

program  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 


STEREO    8  TAPES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 

Leonore  Overture  no.  3 


R8S-1058 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  1 


R8S-1030 


BRAHMS 


Symphonies  nos.  3  and  4 


R8S-5055 


MAHLER 


Symphony  no.  1 


R8S-1080 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


MWM 
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before  symphony  ...  _ 

SELMOHCOS 

Gracious  dining  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  elegant  past.  Enjoy 

traditional  cuisine  expertly  prepared.  Nightly  from 

5  to  10  PM.  Saturday  'til  11.  Park  free  .  .  .  and  after  dinner, 

we'll  be  happy  to  drive  you  to  Symphony  Hall  in  either 

our  1938  Rolls  Royce  or  our  London  Taxi.  And  after 

Symphony  .  .  .  make  it  Diamond  Jim's  for  your  favorite 

libation.  For  reservations,  call  Henry  At  Boston's 

most  convenient  meeting  place. 

THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St. 
Tel.  536-5300 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  —  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


EU 


ue 


FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

&or  !Proof 


CALL   426-5050 


5t  MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 


T.O. 


CO. 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS  INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


O/o^io 


000  minimum 


1       "fa  Regular 
^£|        Savings 


3* 


0/n    MOyiirs 
'"   $1,000  minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  yaars 


\ 


qi     90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notict  Raquirad  after  tha  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES  —  REPERTOIRE 
June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133}  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 


GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  —  PIANO 
Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.  Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma  Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336  27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


46  The  Fenway 


KE  6-0726 


lJ~V~ 
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1970-71   BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

k  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


THIS  SUN.  JAN.  31  at  3  •  JORDAN  HALL 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO  of  NEW  YORK 


Menahem  Pressler,  Piano 
Isidore  Cohen,  Violin 
Bernard  Greenhouse,  Cello 


Haydn,  Trio  in  C  Major,  No.  3 
Ravel,  Trio  in  A  minor 
Beethoven,  "Archduke"  Trio 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


FRI.  EVE.  FEB.  5 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


A  Major  Theatrical  Event! 


DAME  JUDITH  ANDERSON  as 
"HAMLET" 

with  a  distinguished  supporting  cast 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


SUN.  FEB.  7  at  3 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BYRON  JANIS 

Distinguished  American  Pianist 

Haydn,  E  flat  major  Sonata;  Mendelssohn,  Two  Songs  Without  Words;  Chopin,  Two 
Waltzes  &  Sonata  in  B  flat  minor,  Op.  35;  Debussy,  Three  Preludes;  Scriabin,  Sonata 
No.  10,  Opus  70  and  Nocturne  for  the  Left  Hand;    Prokofieff,  Toccata,  Op.  11. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


SUN.  FEB.  14  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

DEITRICH  FISCHER-DIESKAU 

Celebrated  German  Baritone  in  Recital 

SCHUBERT  PROGRAM 
Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


OFFICIAL  PIANO 


Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


The  Sound  Investment 
for  Your  Child 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


THURSDAY  B  2 
FRIDAY -SATURDAY  16 


1970-1971 
NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 


IP» 


STRADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  W  ATKINS  &  CO.,  INC 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President     E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.   FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 


SIDNEY    STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development   Director 


HARRY  J.   KRAUT 

Associate   Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1971  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Fluid  and  feminine — . 
a  new  mood  by 
JOHN    KLOSS  - 
fine  Dacron®  and 
wool  jersey 
softly  falling 
to  ankle-length. 
Young  Bostonian  Shop, 
fifth  floor 
Filene's  Boston 
and  Branches 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE   BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM  Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN  Secretary 


VERNON  ALDEN 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
GARDNER  L.  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDINJR 


STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.JOHNSON 
W.SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYTSTOOKEY 
ROBERT  G.  WIESE 


VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Did  you  ever  see 
polka  dot  tulips? 

They're  blooming  in  multi- 
colors on  this  white  culotte  in 
polyester/cotton,  $24, 
topped  by  an  Arnel®  triace- 
tate shirt,  $1 4.  Both  easy- 
care,  by  David  H.  Smith. 
Great  cruise  look.  Misses' 
sizes.  Sportswear. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 

BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 
first  violins  cellos  bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 


Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Marylou  Speaker 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Hironaka  Sugie* 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 
Joel  Moerschel 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 

kmember  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 

exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 
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personal  trust 
services 

Are  "the  usual"  trust  services  what  you  really  want . .  .  for  yourself 
.  .  .  for  your  family? 

Many  banks  have  departments  that  can  give  you  the  usuai  trust  services. 
But  we've  been  specializing  in  the  business  of  trusts  for  nearly  a 
century.  Now,  to  add  even  greater  scope,  we're  a  major  component  of 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC.'s  national  organization  devoted  to  the 
imaginative  management  of  capital.  With  investment  counsel  affiliates 
around  the  country  ...  an  economic  consulting  group  headed  by  Pierre 
Rinfret,  advisor  to  government  and  industry  ...  a  management 
consulting  group  with  international  capabilities.  Few,  if  any,  trust 
companies  can  offer  this  range  of  supporting  capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or  write 
John  B.  Harriman,  Vice  President. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7760 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES  •  TRUST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES  •  INVESTMENT  RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT     CONSULTING 
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When  you  feel 

like  laugh  ng 

al  I  the  way  to  the  bank 


. . .  we're  the  first  people  to  talk  to 

The  First 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
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NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

Thursday  evening  February  4  1971  at  8.30 
Friday  afternoon  February  5  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  6  1971  at  8.30 


CLAUDIO  ABBADO     conductor 


TCHAIKOVSKY      'Romeo  and  Juliet',  overture-fantasy' 


SCRIABIN  Le  poeme  de  I'extase     op.  54 


intermission 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55     'Eroica" 

Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre:  adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  allegro  vivace 
Finale:  allegro  molto 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4  o'clock;  those  on  Thursday  and 
Saturday  about  10.30. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 
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's^^^W^^S™*  COMPA-.  BOSTON; 
AFF.L.ATE:  LOOM,S,  SAYLES  4  cS^NVeTtmENT  COUNSELORS 


"My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?- 


S5i 


'ince 


1858 


93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED     1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training       •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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into 
Converse. 


This  past  year  more 

collegiate,  Olympic  and 

professional  athletes  wore  Converse  than  any 

other  make.  So  why  shouldn't  your  whole 

family  be  just  as  well  set  for  whatever  games 

they  play. 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 


There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


^ 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

&S       THE        ^Sfr 

-f  PREP  SHOP> 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


{.  4*ut6cv*nd  found? <  ♦ . 


•^ 


May  Gertrude  Singer  present  B.  H.  Wragge's 
simple  white  shift  with  one  bold  stripe 
undulating  down  the  front  —  smashing! 
A  dashing  watercolor-print  wrap-dress 
and  other  self-assured  Serbin  fashions 
priced  considerably  less  than  you'd  expect! 

— Hot€t finite — at  ^qT^\ 


Off 


ftp 


l* 


$i^ 


k3 


54 

Church  Street 

Harvard  Square 

Klrkland  7-4188 
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Vlfe've 

got  two 

reputations 

to  protect 


yours 
and  ours. 

How  would  it  look  for  you  to  get  bad  exposures 
with  a  camera  like  the  Nikkormat  FTN? 

Not  good!  Neither  for  you  nor  for  us. 
That's  why  the  FTN  "center-weighted"  meter 
system. 

Most  other  thru-the-lens  meter  systems  meas- 
ure total  scene  brightness.  Fine  with  normal 
lighting,  but  in  difficult  situations  —  back-lit  or 
spot-lit  subjects,  brilliant  beach  or  snow  scenes  — 
the  brightness  differences  between  subject  and 
background  tend  to  produce  wrong  exposures. 

So-called  "spot"  meters,  which  measure  a  small 
area  to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder  of  the  scene, 
are  tricky.  If  the  selected  target  area  is  wrong,  the 
exposure  is  wrong.  It  takes  an  expert  to  use  one. 


The  new  FTN  meter  system  uses  the  same  "center- 
weighted"  principle  as  the  Nikon  Photomic  TN. 
While  it  measures  total  scene  brightness,  about 
60%  of  its  sensitivity  is  concentrated  in  the  center 
of  the  screen,  diminishing  rapidly  toward  the 
edges.  Thus,  brightness  differences  between  central 
subject  and  background  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
meter  response. 

Result:  consistently  accurate  exposures  every 
time,  every  picture. 

See  the  new  Nikkormat  FTN  with  "self-com- 
pensating" meter  system  at  CLAUS  GELOTTE 
under  $280  with  50mm  Auto-Nikkor  f2  lens. 

CAMERA  STORES 

-  S'rrv/.l,i//t r/  f/t  ■/'////  ■  s/t -A  r//'f/////r  -Sf/'i -/rf- 

BOSTON  284  Boylston  St.     2666366 

CAMBRIDGE         Harvard  Sq.  8682366 

CAMBRIDGE  I  85  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  8682366 

QUINCY         I  387  Hancock  St.    7738500 


Say  it 
witlv 

<^o§e 


Delicate,    medium   dry, 
slightly    crackling 
Avelar    Rose''. 
From    Portugal, 
of  course.  - 
Completely  charming,  f 


Imported  for  you  by 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Company. 


Somerville,  Mass. 


9!{aflanna/(nc. 

S^f  J/vusseau  sfoi/se  ofjOos/on 


Your  Happiest  Holidays 

You'll  spend  them  in  this  Black  jump 
suit  .  .  .  The  quilted  skirt  is  printed 
in  a  mosaic  tile  and  lined  in  Black. 
Sizes  8-16.   65.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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Lfif 


the  bank  for  investors 

Investors 

Bank&lrust  Company 


Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany was  established  to  pro- 
vide investors  —  both  indivi- 
dual and  institutional  —  with 
comprehensive  fiduciary  ser- 
vices, financial  administration 
and  general  banking  facilities. 

Our  services,  however,  are  not 
limited  to  investors.  Perhaps 
your  needs  are  for  a  special 
checking  account,  a  savings 
account  or  a  conveniently 
located  safe  deposit  box. 

We  emphasize  quality  and  per- 
sonal service  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  trusts  and 
investments,  and  in  the  hand- 
ling of  your  personal  banking 
needs. 


for  further  information  please  call  or  write 

Mr.  Edmund  G.  Sullivan, 
Vice  President  and  Trust  Officer 
Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Eaton  &  Howard  Building 
24  Federal  Street,  Boston  02110 
(617)  482-0030 


Member:  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Company 


"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


So  said  a  college  musk:  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-P0ST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

fRafl0tt  $c  Hamlin 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 
81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story  ?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


CX  Life  Insurance 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 


JORDAN  MARSH 


anytime 

after  dark, 
North  or  South 

Young  and  romantic 
n  soft-touch 

acetate/nylon  doubleknit. 
Oyster  white 

and  flame  red  banded  and 
bowed  with  navy,  6  to   14,   I  10.00 
by  JAYNA  .  .  .  just  one  of  many 
from  our  Designers'  collection. 
Second   Floor — Boston  Store 
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PETER   ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 

'Romeo  and  Juliet',  overture-fantasy  after  Shakespeare 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko-Votinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka  on  May  7 
1840;  he  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  November  6  1893.  He  completed  Romeo 
and  Juliet  in  1869.  Nicholas  Rubinstein  conducted  the  first  performance  at  a 
concert  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society  in  Moscow  on  March  16  1870.  The  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  February  7  1890; 
Arthur  Nikisch  conducted.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra 
were  given  in  March  1961;  Charles  Munch  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
harp  and  strings. 

There  are  two  RCA  recordings  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  available:  one  is  on  the  Red  Seal   label,  the  other  on  Victrola. 

In  a  dear  distant  day  before  campuses  became  politicized  and  student 
protest  endemic,  when  'town-and-gown'  implied  peaceful  co-existence 
with  only  occasional  high  jinks,  many  a  plangent  collegiate  voice  was 
raised  in  close  harmony  to  these  lines  in  the  Glee  club  song  by  Fred 
Newton  Scott  (1860-1931): 

I  am  the  hero  of  this  little  tale; 
I'm  Romeo,  Romeo. 

I  am  that  sadly  susceptible  male.  .  .  . 

With  or  without  apologies  for  the  inelegance  of  this  lyric,  Tchaikovsky's 
Romeo  and  Juliet  would  be  less  comprehensible  in  any  other  perspective. 

Not,  of  course,  that  Peter  llyich  actually  encountered  the  Scott  doggerel. 
Even  granted  that  such  dubious  verse  could  have  been  written  by  a  child, 
presumably  it  was  not  yet  perpetrated  and  in  any  case  it  was  not  yet 
published  when  Tchaikovsky  composed  his  'overture-fantasy'  in  the 
autumn  of  1869.  The  point  is  rather  how  very  similarly  Tchaikovsky  iden- 
tified with  Shakespeare's  hapless  swain.  That  inference  may  be  argued 
—  as  history  always  is  —  but  on  all  the  supporting  evidence  its  valid- 
ity cannot  be  called  into  question.  Beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
Tchaikovsky  in  his  thirtieth  year  could  have  said  of  himself,  like  Romeo 
in  the  Glee  club  song,  'Scarce  did  a  lover  e'er  do  as  I  did.  .  .  / 

To  be  sure,  the  primary  extramusical  connotations  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
are  an  irrevocable  part  of  every  listener's  identification  with  the  Shake- 
spearean prototype  (and  its  by-products  down  to  West  side  story).  But 
the  background  of  Tchaikovsky's  score  does  include  something  extra: 
the  only  woman  who  ever  precipitated  him  into  a  catharsis  of  hetero- 
sexual love. 

Perhaps  significantly,  she  was  not  Russian  but  French.  Her  name  was 
Desiree  Artot.  She  was  a  soprano,  and  from  all  reports  an  extremely 
gifted  one.  The  dependable  Hermann  Laroche  reflected  the  consensus 
when  he  wrote  of  her:  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  entire  realm 
of  music,  through  the  entire  gamut  of  lyric  emotion,  there  was  no  idea 
or  form  of  which  this  admirable  artist  was  unable  to  give  a  poetic 
account.'  Tchaikovsky  had  been  enchanted  by  Artot's  Desdemona  (with 
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a  touring  Italian  company)  at  the  Bolshoi.  Shortly  thereafter,  thanks 
initially  to  prodding  from  Anton  Rubinstein,  he  overcame  his  shyness 
long  enough  to  pay  her  a  call.  They  hit  it  off  from  the  first,  and  from 
then  forward  he  was  seeing  her  daily. 

Less  than  four  months  after  that  Otello,  the  die  seemed  to  be  cast:  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1869,  Tchaikovsky  informed  his  father  that  'if  nothing 
prevents  it,  our  wedding  will  take  place  this  summer.'  The  'if  was,  how- 
ever, no  small  consideration.  In  the  same  letter  he  confessed  misgivings 
over  Mile  Artot's  plan  to  continue  her  career,  marriage  or  not:  'On  the 
one  hand  I  love  her,  heart  and  soul,  feel  that  I  cannot  exist  without  her 
any  longer;  on  the  other  hand,  cool  common  sense  tells  me  to  weigh 
more  carefully  the  misfortunes  with  which  my  friends  threaten  me.  .  .  . 
They  insist  that  if  I  marry  a  famous  singer  I  shall  play  the  pitiful  role  of 
"his  wife's  husband";  that  I  shall  live  at  her  expense  and  follow  her 
about  Europe;  and  finally  that  I  shall  lose  all  chances  for  work,  so  that 
when  my  first  love  has  cooled  I  shall  have  nothing  but  disillusionment 
and  depression.  The  risk  of  such  a  catastrophe  might  be  avoided  if  she 
would  agree  to  abandon  the  stage  and  live  in  Russia.  .  .  .  we  have  agreed 
that  I  am  to  visit  her  this  summer  at  her  country  place  (outside  Paris), 
when  our  fate  will  be  decided/ 

Their  fate  would  be  decided  well  before  that,  as  it  turned  out  —  and 
unfortunately  not  by  Tchaikovsky. 

In  detailing  this  affair  most  of  the  biographers  are  at  a  loss  to  'explain' 
what  they  apparently  perceive  as  behavior  unbecoming  to  a  homosexual. 
The  exception  as  usual  is  Herbert  Weinstock,  who  resolves  the  dilemma 
in  a  sentence:  it  may  be  assumed  that  Peter  llyich  was  in  love,  he 
observes,  'but  with  the  dazzling  artist  Desiree  Artot  rather  than  with  the 
woman  herself.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  truth  is  that  we  will  never  know 
how  the  romance  might  have  developed  because  Tchaikovsky's  intentions 
were  thwarted  by  a  Spanish  baritone  in  Warsaw  (whither  the  peregrinat- 
ing opera  troupe  had  proceeded  from  Moscow).  Early  in  February  the 
composer  was  devastated  by  the  news  that  Artot  had  become  the  bride 
of  one  Mariano  Padilla  y  Ramos.  So  that  was  that.  But  even  by  the  fol- 
lowing December,  while  he  was  finishing  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Tchaikovksy 
by  no  means  had  recovered  from  his  rejection.  Artot  that  month  returned 
to  the  Bolshoi  to  sing  Marguerite  in  Faust.  The  forlorn  composer  did 
not  fail  to  attend.  We  are  told  that  'he  sat  rigid  in  his  seat  throughout 
the  performance,  opera  glasses  to  his  eyes,  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks'. 

Diagnosis  from  a  distance  is  a  perilous  business,  even  when  it  can  be 
done  in  the  safety  of  ex  post  facto  hindsight.  Still,  it  seems  not  unrea- 
sonable to  conjecture  that  Artot's  spurning  him  for  another  man  merely 
confirmed,  in  the  composer's  heart  of  hearts,  a  conviction  of  masculine 
inadequacy  that  already  had  troubled  Tchaikovsky  and  now  would  pos- 
sess him.  A  competent  psychoanalyst  could  have  been  very  helpful  just 
then  —  but  therapy  also  might  have  prevented  the  composer  from  sub- 
limating his  mortification  in  such  eloquent  expressions  as  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

Listeners  disinclined  to  Freudian  notions  may  take  refuge  in  the  view 
perhaps  best  stated  by  Alfred  Frankenstein: 
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'Tchaikovsky's  father  died  peacefully  of  natural  causes  and  still  his  son 
was  able  to  write  a  Hamlet;  there  is  a  difference  between  a  symphonic 
poem  and  a  diary,  and  the  events  of  the  day  may  sometimes  be  con- 
ditioned by  the  writing  of  the  music  rather  than  the  other  way  around/ 

Whatever  the  true  clinical  picture,  Tchaikovsky  would  not  again  give  his 
love  to  a  woman.  (Eight  years  later  he  did,  in  fact,  marry  one;  but  this 
union  was  to  collapse  without  consummation  after  forty-eight  ghastly 
hours  that  drove  the  composer  to  an  almost-successful  attempt  at  sui- 
cide.) And  it  remains  an  open  question  to  what  extent  Romeo  and 
Juliet  represents  a  return  on  Tchaikovsky's  enormous  emotional  invest- 
ment in  Desiree  Artot.  That  there  is  nevertheless  some  meaningful  cor- 
relation would  seem  to  be  quite  beyond  argument. 

In  all  objectivity  it  needs  to  be  mentioned  that  the  specific  impetus  for 
this  music  came  from  Mily  Balakirev,  who  had  himself  composed  an 
overture  to  King  Lear  and  who  had  then  decided  that  the  Shakespeare 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  would  be  particularly  amenable  to  Tchaikovskyan 
sensibilities.  Balakirev  was  right,  though  not  necessarily  for  the  reasons 
he  had  in  mind.  Peter  llyich  accepted  the  suggestion  with  alacrity  — 
and  to  implement  it  he  even  put  aside  several  projects  then  in  prog- 
ress, which  may  or  may  not  be  a  commentary  on  the  unrequited  affaire 
de  coeur  with  Desiree  Artot. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  premiere  of  Tchaikovsky's  Romeo  and 
Juliet  —  at  Moscow,  Nicholas  Rubinstein  conducting,  on  March  16th 
1870  —  was  not  at  all  successful.  The  ever  self-critical  composer  devoted 
much  of  that  summer  and  fall  to  overhauling  the  score.  The  final  ver- 
sion, thanks  again  to  the  elder  Rubinstein,  was  brought  out  the  follow- 
ing May  by  the  prestigious  German  house  of  Bote  und  Bock.  Even  as 
revised,  however,  the  work  made  its  way  slowly.  (Balakirev,  who  had 
made  a  damned  nuisance  of  himself  during  the  period  of  composition, 
never  could  bring  himself  to  express  unqualified  approval  of  what  had 
been  done  with  'his'  idea.)  But  happily  the  composer  lived  to  see  this 
'overture-fantasy'  securely  ensconced  in  the  international  repertoire. 

Although  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  published  is  in  pure  sonata  form,  it  does 
not  invite  formal  analysis  because  so  many  of  its  programmatic  impli- 
cations are  unmistakable.  The  quasi-ecclesiastical  harmonies  in  the 
introductory  pages  patently  depict  the  sympathetic  ministrations  of 
Friar  Laurence.  Furtive  pizzicati  and  ominous  timpani  rolls  clearly  fore- 
tell the  conflict  to  come.  Soon  we  hear  masses  of  tone  rushing  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  orchestra,  as  if  to  summon  the  forces  of  the  feud- 
ing Montagues  and  Capulets.  The  ensuing  love  scene  is  unfolded  with 
a  pair  of  poignant  melodies:  one  for  each  of  the  young  lovers,  as  it 
were.  These  themes  are  interwoven  with  affecting  melancholy,  but 
the  gently  trembling  ardor  inevitably  gives  way  to  the  animosity  of  the 
hostile  households.  Tensions  mount.  The  strife  assumes  terrible  propor- 
tions. At  the  height  of  this  unreasonableness  we  are  thematically 
reminded  of  the  star-crossed  couple,  and  this  time  the  full  passions  of 
the  orchestra  are  unleashed.  After  an  overwhelming  climax  the  cacoph- 
ony abates,  and  the  low  strings  testify  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  dead. 
There  is  a  metamorphosis  of  the  first  love  theme  into  a  tender  song  of 
mourning.  And  then,  as  with  the  immortal  play  to  which  it  alludes,  the 
Tchaikovskyan  drama  is  done. 
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ALEXANDER  SCRIABIN 

Le  poeme  de  I'extase     op.  54 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Scriabin  was  born  in  Moscow  on  January  6  1872;  he  died  there  on  April  27  1915. 
He  completed  the  Poem  of  ecstasy  in  1907.  It  was  published  in  January  1908, 
and  first  performed  in  New  York  City  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Society,  con- 
ducted by  Modest  Altschuler,  on  December  10  of  that  year.  The  first  Russian 
performance  followed  on  January  19  1909,  when  Hugo  Wahrlich  conducted 
the  Court  Orchestra  of  St  Petersburg  in  that  city.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, directed  by  Max  Fiedler,  first  performed  the  Poem  on  October  21  1910. 
The  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  given  in 
December  1960;  Lorin  Maazel  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  piccolo,  3  oboes,  english  horn,  3  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  8  horns,  5  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tarn  tarn,  triangle,  bells,  celesta,  2  harps  and  strings. 
There  is  much  division  within  the  individual  string  parts,  and  recurring  passages 
for  solo  violin. 

The  contemporaries  of  Scriabin,  including  many  of  his  sincere  friends, 
found  it  easy  to  smile  at  the  various  professions  of  faith  which  he  made 
from  time  to  time,  creeds  which  made  up  in  ardor  and  solemn  expostu- 
lation what  they  may  have  lacked  in  consistency  or  thoroughness  and 
clarity  of  thought.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  he  chose  from  the 
Nietzschean  philosophy  no  more  than  appealed  to  him  in  the  concept 
of  the  Ubermensch  as  a  glorification  of  the  ego;  that  the  'socialism'  of 
this  individualist,  who  expected  of  life  complete  leisure  for  his  dream- 
ings,  the  luxury  of  ease  and  delight  of  the  senses,  constant  financial 
patronage,  got  little  further  in  practice  than  that  he  propped  the  heavy 
volume  of  Marx's  Das  Kapital  on  his  frail  knees  and  turned  the  pages 
as  he  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  a  semi-tropical  Italian  garden;  that, 
speaking  darkly  for  years  of  a  great  'mystery'  in  tones  which  he  was 
planning,  he  thought  intensively  of  India,  but  got  no  farther  toward 
the  Orient  than  purchasing  a  Sanskrit  grammar  and  a  sun  helmet  in 
London,  and  making  inquiries  at  a  travel  agency. 

Scriabin  may  have  been  no  more  than  a  dabbler  in  theosophy,  or 
pantheism,  or  mysticism.  The  more  important  fact  would  seem  to  be 
that  beyond  affording  him  a  vent  for  vaporous  abstractions  (which  with 
many  people  are  the  beginning  and  end  of  religion),  they  bore  fruit  in 
music  which  has  survived.  No  one  can  say  to  what  extent  his  spiritual 
migrations  may  have  inspired  or  conditioned  the  music.  Scriabin  has 
been  set  up  as  a  pure  classicist,  for  the  reason  that  his  works  possess 
orthodox  form,  and  the  words  attached  to  them  have  been  called  too 
abstract  to  bring  him  under  the  head  of  a  composer  of  program  music. 
Yet  it  can  be  rightly  questioned  whether  The  divine  poem,  or  The  poem 
of  ecstasy,  or  Prometheus  can  be  listened  to  with  requisite  sympathy 
and  understanding  if  the  composer's  creed  of  'aesthetic  ecstasy'  were 
entirely  disregarded.  (Scriabin  once  said  to  Leonid  Sabaneyev,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  his  friend:  'To  be  regarded  merely  as  a  musician 
would  be  the  worst  fate  that  could  befall  me.  ...  It  would  be  terrible 
to  remain  nothing  more  than  a  composer  of  sonatas  and  symphonies/) 

In  1903  Scriabin  resigned  from  the  Moscow  Conservatory  to  give  his 
life  to  his  creative  work.   His   remaining  years  were  punctuated  with 
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numerous  tours,  in  which  his  abilities  as  pianist  did  much  towards 
engendering  an  acceptance  of  his  musical  creed  in  a  somewhat  reluctant 
world  (these  tours  took  him  to  the  United  States  in  December  1906, 
along  the  Volga  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  the  summers  of  1910  and 
1911,  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1914).  Scriabin  nevertheless  found 
time  and  leisure  for  composition,  for  the  most  part  in  Switzerland.  He 
would  spend  winter  months  at  the  house  of  his  father  in  Lausanne,  and 
summer  months  (no  less  productive)  at  St  Beatenberg,  also  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Geneva.  There,  in  the  summer  of  1903,  having  just  cast 
off  the  onerous  burden  of  teaching,  he  wrote  his  Divine  poem,  and  in 
Switzerland  also,  in  1907,  he  completed  The  poem  of  ecstasy. 

Scriabin  often  worked  out  his  more  ambitious  scores  by  degrees, 
carrying  them  about  with  him,  playing  them  on  the  piano  and  expound- 
ing them  to  all  who  would  listen.  The  poem  of  ecstasy  was  no  exception. 
He  began  it,  according  to  Gerald  Abraham,  in  a  little  villa  at  Bogliasco, 
near  Genoa,  Italy,  where  he  sought  solitude  for  ten  months  from  June 
1905,  with  Tatiana  Schloezer,  the  artistic  companion  and  lover  with 
whom  he  then  fled  from  the  world's  scrutiny,  having  shortly  before 
left  his  wife.  Their  garden  was  luxuriant  with  'oranges,  pines,  and 
cacti';  the  prospect  of  the  Mediterranean  was  fine.  The  heat  was  intense, 
but  the  composer  welcomed  it,  'sunning  himself  through  even  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day,  occasionally  working,  but  more  often  surren- 
dering himself  to  blissful  indolence'.  Wishing  to  bring  the  growing  score 
to  concrete  sound,  Scriabin  had  nothing  but  an  upright  piano,  out  of 
tune,  which  he  had  found  in  a  near-by  cafe. 

Returning  to  Switzerland  in  February  1906,  Scriabin  found  himself 
without  a  publisher,  Belayev,  his  former  benefactor,  having  died.  Friends 
of  his  wife,  including  the  conductor  Safonov,  once  propagandist  of  his 
music,  had  turned  away  from  him.  In  Moscow,  the  heaping  of  scandal 
upon  eccentricity  led  to  wild  rumors.  It  was  whispered  that  he  was 
going  to  build  a  globular  temple  in  India,  that  he  was  plotting  the  end 
of  the  world;  in  short,  that  he  was  mad.  Scriabin  heard  of  a  conductor 
in  New  York  named  Modest  Altschuler  who  had  an  orchestra  and  was 
receptive  to  Russian  music.  The  composer  wrote  to  him  and  at  once 
received  an  urgent  invitation  that  he  should  come  to  America  with 
his  orchestral  scores,  prepared  to  give  recitals  and  appear  in  his  con- 
certo. Scriabin  did  so,  and  gave  recitals  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Detroit,  listened  to  his  Divine  poem,  as  presented  by  Altschuler.  When 
Tatiana  Fedorovna  joined  him  in  the  following  month  (January  1907), 
Safonov,  then  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
resolutely  closed  those  concerts  to  him  and  his  music.  The  'social 
hypocrisy  of  the  Americans',  in  the  words  of  Y.  D.  Engel,  was  so  aroused 
that  Scriabin  and  Tatiana  had  to  flee  the  country  in  haste,  and  just 
managed  to  reach  Paris  in  March  in  a  quite  penniless  condition. 

At  this  point  the  fortunes  of  Scriabin  turned  in  his  favor.  Diaghilev 
presently  organized  a  Festival  of  Russian  music  in  Paris  at  which  (in 
May)  Nikisch  conducted  his  Second  symphony  and  Josef  Hofmann 
played  some  of  his  piano  pieces.  A  number  of  Russian  musicians  were 
congregated  there,  and  Scriabin  exhibited  the  still  uncompleted  Poeme 
de  I'extase  to  them,  first  reading  the  explanatory  poem,  and  then  play- 
ing it  on  the  piano,  Tatiana  aiding  him  in  passages  where  two  hands 
could   not   negotiate   the  voices.   The   audience   consisted   of   Rimsky- 
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Korsakov  and  his  family,  Glazunov,  Rachmaninov,  Morozova  (Scriabin's 
generous  benefactor),  Josef  Hofmann  and  others. 

Scriabin's  piano  music,  which  he  also  played,  was  generally  approved 
by  this  gathering;  the  Poeme  de  I'extase  generally  condemned.  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  so  his  son  has  reported,  found  in  Scriabin  'an  unhealthy 
eroticism',  and  remarked,  'He's  half  out  of  his  mind  already.'  The 
members  of  the  board  of  the  Belayev  publishing  firm  who  were  present 
showed  their  broadmindedness  by  offering  to  publish  the  score  when 
completed.  They  were  as  good  as  their  word,  and  even  awarded  it  the 
second  'Glinka  Prize',  the  first  going  to  Rachmaninov's  Symphony  in 
E  minor. 

Scriabin  was  visited  in  Beatenberg,  Switzerland,  that  summer  by 
Altschuler,  who  made  suggestions  as  to  its  instrumentation  and  pressed 
Scriabin  to  complete  it  in  time  for  the  coming  season  in   New  York. 

The  final  revision  and  copying  was  made  at  Lausanne  in  three  weeks  of 
almost  ceaseless  work  by  both  Scriabin  and  Tatiana.  Even  so,  it  was  not 
ready  for  performance  in  New  York  that  season.  The  Belayev  firm  pub- 
lished it  in  January  1908.  It  was  first  performed  in  St  Petersburg  late 
in  the  same  year,  by  Hugo  Wahrlich,  and  introduced  in  New  York  by 
Altschuler  on  December  10  1908. 

It  was   in   the  spring  of  1908  that  Serge   Koussevitzky  visited  Scriabin 
at  Lausanne.   In   his  new  friend  Scriabin  was  to  find  a  publisher,  an 
adviser,    and    a    zealous    conductor    combined.    Scriabin    returned    to 
Moscow,  where  objections  to  his  personal  life  were  soon  drowned  out 
as  a   mania   for   his  music  arose.   Early   in   1909  The  poem   of  ecstasy 
and  other  works  were  performed  by  the  Russian  Musical  Society  under 
Emil    Cooper,    at   the    Russian    Symphony    Concerts    in    St    Petersburg 
under  Felix  Blumenfeld.  The  poem  of  ecstasy  was  also  performed  at 
the  Koussevitzky  concerts  in  Moscow  and  on  tour  in  1910  with  attend- 
ant sensations.    Engel    has   described    the    Blumenfeld    concert,   which 
was  the  first  in  order.  'Practically  every  musician  in  Moscow  was  pres- 
ent at  these  rehearsals,'  says  Engel,  'many  with  Scriabin's  scores. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  excitement  which  reigned.  Perfect  strangers 
who  happened   to  get  into   conversation   quarreled   warmly  or  shook 
each    other's    hands    in    delight;    sometimes    there    were    even    more 
unrestrained  scenes  of  agitation  and  enthusiasm.'  Sabaneyev  provides  a 
description  of  the  composer  himself  as  he  first  heard  in  full  perform- 
ance the  music  he  had  for  years  been  worrying  out  in  a  piano  version. 
'During  the  performance  Scriabin  was  nervous;  sometimes  he  would 
suddenly  raise  himself  a  little,  make  an  involuntary  movement  of  joy, 
then  sit  down  again.  His  face  was  very  young  considering  his  real  age 
...  but  he  was  as  mercurial  as  a  boy  and  there  was  something  childlike 
m  the  expression  of  his  mustached  physiognomy.  I  noticed  that  while 
listening  to  his  music,  he  sometimes  lowered  his  face  rather  strangely, 
his  eyes  closed  and  his  appearance  expressed  an  almost  physiological 
enjoyment;  then  he  would  open  his  eyes  and  look  upwards  as  if  wishing 
to  fly;  but  in  tense  moments  of  the  music  he  breathed  violently  and 
nervously,  sometimes  gripping  his  chair  with  both  hands.  I  have  seldom 
seen  a  composer's  face  and  figure  so  mobile  while  listening  to  his  own 
music;  it  was  as  if  he  could  not  constrain  himself  to  conceal  the  pro- 
found experiences  he  derived  from  it.' 

continued  on  page  1001 
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Claudio  Abbado 


New  Release 

Prokofiev:  CLASSICAL  SYMPHONY 

SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
The  London  Symphony  Orchestra 

CS-6679 


RECORDS 


Brahms: 

RINALDO;  SCHICKSALSLIED 
with  James   King   —  The  Ambrosian 
Chorus  —  The  New  Philharmonia  Or- 
chestra 

OS-26106 

Hindemith:   SYMPHONIC  METAMOR- 
PHOSES ON  THEMES  OF  WEBER 
Janacek:  SINFONIETTA 
The  London  Symphony  Orchestra 

CS-6620 

Mendelssohn:  SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN 
A  MINOR  ("Scotch"*;  SYMPHONY  NO. 
4  IN  A  MAJOR  ("Italian") 
The  London  Symphony  Orchestra 

CS-6587 


Prokofiev:    CHOUT;    ROMEO   AND 

JULIET 

The  London  Symphony  Orchestra 

CS-6522 

Beethoven:  SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A 
MAJOR;,  PROMETHEUS  OVERTURE 
The    Vienna    Philharmonic    Orchestra 

CS-6510 

SCENES  FROM  VERDI  OPERAS 

with  Nicolai  Ghiaurov 

The  London  Symphony  Orchestra 

OS-26146 


I    In  preparation: 
Bruckner:  SYMPHONY  NO.  1 

!      INC  MINOR 
The  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

CS-6706 
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Glamors!  High-fliers! 
Go-go's!  I've  had  it  with 
the  market,  Mr  Marks! 
Whatever  you've  done 
for  my  partner  at  Lentrone, 
I  wish  you'd  do  for  me. 


I  take  it  you're  not  happy 
with  the  way  your 
investments  are  performing. 


Amen.  I  never  want 
to  hear  the  word 
performance  again. 
So  what  can  you 
do  for  me? 


No  miracles,  but 
we  can  put  together 
a  long-term  investment 
program  based  on 
sound  values  with 
reasonable  rates 
of  growth. 


Seems  sensible. 
Where  do  we  start? 


We  sit  down  with 
your  portfolio  and 
figure  out  whether 
you  need  growth 
or  income  or 
some  of  both. 
Let's  do  the 
long-range  planning 
first.  It  could  save 
trouble  later: 


Long-range  planning! 
Now  you're  talking! 
That's  how 
I  built  Lentrone 


believe  you,  Mr  Rose. 


fl     Where  the 
man  you  talk  to  is 
NewEngland  Merchants 
National  Bank 

See  Ralph  Marks  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109.  Member  FDIC. 


JEWELERS 


Watches  By: 
Omega  •  Rolex 


WCHAM>  M-  MNimc 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley   237-2730 


Silver  By: 

Tiffany  &  Co.  ■  Georg    Jensen 

Kirk  •  Tuttle 


svLo. 


handwoven  area  rugs 

Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 
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The  symphony  isn't  finished 
till  you  stop  at  the  Sheraton-Boston. 

The  nicest  closing  cadences  are  played  at  the  Sheraton-Boston, 

natural  congregating  point  of  Boston's  beautiful  after-concert 

people,  and  conveniently  close  to  Symphony  Hall.  Choose  among  the 

seven  Sheraton  places  for  intimate  nightcaps,  informal  snacks,  or 

romantic  sipping,  supping  and  dancing.  Never  a  cover  or  minimum. 

Don't  be  a  Schubert.  Come  to  the  Sheraton  for  a  finished  symphony. 

236-2000 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel  (s! 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS  A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITT 


Does  your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
"annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closer  to  home,  a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing—  now  — 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721.  (If  you'd 
ike  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

■  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

Sunday  February  the  28th  at  3  o'clock 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

P.  D.  Q.  BACH 

1 807- 1 742  (?) 

An  Afternoon  of  Musical  Madness  with 

Professor  PETER  SCHICKELE  & 

The  Incomparable 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Conducted  by  Doctor  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

The  Demented  Programme  will  present  certain  Unknown  iff 
Unnecessary  MASTERWORKS  of  this  Justly  Neglected 
scion  of  the  BACH  FAMILY,  viz. 

The  SCHLEPTET  in  E  flat,  which  contains  the  regrettable 
Adagio  Saccharino  Ef?  Tehudi  Menuetto 

Eine  Kleine  NICHTMUSIK 

The  GROSS  CONCERTO  for  divers  Flutes,  2  Trumpets 
&  a  Bevy  of  Stringed  Instruments  (Bows  also) 

An  ECHO  SONATA  for  2  Unfriendly  Groups  of  Instru- 
ments AND,  as  a  Final  BON-BON, 

The  CONCERTO  for  Piano  VERSUS  Orchestra,  con- 
cluding with  The  Unique  Vivace  Liberace. 

Tickets  for  this  Unavoidable  Occasion  may  be  had  at  the 
Box  Office  of  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
021 15,  by  Courtesy  of  the  US  Postal  Service;  or  by  Tele- 
phonic Communication  with  266-14Q2. 

They  are  Ridiculously  Priced  at  #4.50;  #5;  $6;  $J;  $8;  & 
#10.  Prospective  Patrons  desirous  of  the  Most  Ad- 
vantageous Locations  should  make  known  their  wishes 
without  Delay. 


Which  stereo  hobbyist  areyou... 
the  listener  or  the  experimenter? 

Pioneer  caters  to  both. 


'Asa  reader  of.  this  magazine,  listening  t 
to  musieis -undoubtedly  one:of  your  1 

more  relaxing  hobbies.  In  which  case  £ 
the  Pioneer  SA-9Q0  Integrated  Ampli-  t 
tier  and  TX-900  AM-FM  Tuner  are  tor  h 
you.  Together,  they  produce,  the  finest  :  C 
stereo  sound  reproduction.  And,  if  t 

you  want  logo  one  step  further  into  the  J 
realm  of  stereo  experimentation,  this  r 
is  whereto  start.  ;    £ 

-  For  instance,: the  SA-900  permits  t 
you  to  operate  the  pre  and  main  ampli-  .>■  i. 
tiers  separately.  You  can  connect  an  \ 

electronic  crossover  and  two  power 
amplifiers  for  3-chartnel  multi-amp  I 

st  e  r eo;  A  °d  fo  r.  added  effect  you  can  :  i 
patch  in  a  reverb  amp.  The  possibili-  .  ,,::,'■  < 

West  Coast:  1335  W.  1 34th  St.;  Gi 


ties  are  limitless.  With  music  power  at 
145  watts  IHF  (50  V 50  watts  RMS,  at  .; 
8  ohms,  both  channels  operating) 
there's  unbounded  power  to  spare. 
Harmonic  distortion  is  less  than 
0.08%;  Stepped  tone  controls  provide 
the  finest  precision  adjustments. 
As  High  Fidelity  {July  1970)  com-    : 
mented;  "...  For  an  amplifier  as  good 
as  this  and  with  as  many  useful  fea- 
tures, you'd  expect  fo  pay  consider- 
ably more  than  the  ($259.95) 
price  listed." 

The  TX-900  AM-FM  tuner  com- 
bines ideally  With  the  SA-900  ampli- 
fier. Using  three  FET's  and  two  RF 
stages  in  the  front  end  plus  two  crystal 


filters  and  four  fC's  in  the  IF  section, 
IHF  sensitivity  (1.7,«V  ),  selectivity 

:  (65dB)  and  capture  ratio  (1.5dB)  are 
superb.  Tuning  is  precise  with  a  bright 
spot  indicator  and  twin  meters.  A  vari- 
able muting  switch  accommodates 
weak  signals  white  suppressing  inter- 
channel  noise.  $259.95 
:       See  and  hear  both  units  at  your 
local  Pioneer  dealer. 

Pioneer  Electronics  U.S.A.  Corp., 

>  178  Commerce  Road,  Carlstadt, 
New  Jersey  07072 
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na.  Calif.  90247  *  Canada:  S.  H.  Parker  Co..  67  lesmill  Rd.,  Oon  Mills.  Onta 


Request  a  Demonstration  at  Your  Franchisee!  Pioneer  Dealer 


AUDIO  LAB 

16  Eliot  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1645  Beacon  St.,  Waban,  Mass. 
215  Newburqh  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

MILO  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

3  Wolcott  Ave.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

817  Boyleston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

North  Shore  Shoo  Center,  Peabody,  Mass. 

SOUND  SPECIALISTS 

7  Wa'terfield  Road,  Winchester,  Mass. 
1  Post  Office  Ave.,  Andover,  Mass. 

STOP,  LOOK  &  LISTEN,  INC. 

18  Thoreau,  Concord,  Mass. 


Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


..%:::■ 


ft  h: 


XLPOLICEU' 


SHf.ST  AWA80S 


Clia-blis 


Ganc  ia 


What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 
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John  Plimpton 
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James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 
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Real  Estate  Investment 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Trust  of  America 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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It'c 

IIO  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


THE    BOSTON    HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  affShawmut. 
Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  both 
of  you  in  so  many  ways  —  from  setting 
up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing 
a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estate 
plan . . .  perhaps  improving  your  tax 
picture  at  the  same  time.  Shawmut: 
Could  be  music  to  your  ears. 
Call  our  Trust  Department  at 
742-4900,  Ext.  177 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 

Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 
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Mies 

Mies  van  der  Rohe.  Puts  it  all  together  in  classic 
stainless  steel  and  leather.  Mies,  Eames,  Saarinen, 
Wegner,  Scarpa.   If  ifs  the  best  of  contemporary 

a  design,  ifs  right  here.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard 

4  Street,  Brookline.  (617)  566-8400. 

Contemporary  Interiors 


Saturday  evenings 
I  I'm  here 


listening  to  Symphony. 

The  rest  of  the  week 
'm  listening  for  the  phone 
to  ring.  Waiting  for  you 
to  ask  me  to  arrange  a 
flight,  a  vacation,  a 
cruise,  a  sales  incentive 
trip,  a  group  trip.  Any 
kind  of  trip.  To 
anywhere.  For  you, 
your  wife,  the  kids  or 
the  company.  I  work 
for  Garber  Travel.  Call 
me.  The  number  is 
566-2100. 
Just  ask  for  Bernie. 


(     WASHINGTON 
jV  HOUSE 

JSKod  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 

GRACIOUS  RETIREMENT  LIVING  IN  ONE  OK  THE 
EARLY   1900's  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  MANSIONS 


600  WASHINGTON  STREET 
WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 
237-3636 


B5*j 


Boston  for  lovers, 

sightseers, 

gourmets, 

photographers, 
history  buffs, 
sports  nuts, 


and  kids 
who  I  ike  to  ride 


TheSkywalk. 


50  stories  high  in  the  Prudential  Building, 

9  a.m.  to  midnight,  weekdays.  1  to  11  p.m.  Sundays.  Adults  75  cents,  children 

[under  13)  25  cents,  under  6  tree.  Call  236-3313  tor  information  and  group  rates, 


Le  poeme  de  I'extase  is  planned,  as  Dr  A.  Eaglefield  Hull  pointed  out 
in  his  book  on  Scriabin,  in  the  composer's  favorite  scheme  of  a  pro- 
logue (andante,  lento),  containing  the  two  leading  motives,  a  section 
in  the  sonata  form  proper  (the  exposition  at  allegro  volando,  the  devel- 
opment at  allegro,  the  recapitulation  at  allegro  volando).  Finally,  the 
coda,  allegro  molto. 

The  basic  idea  of  this  the  fourth  chief  orchestral  work  of  Scriabin  is 
the  Ecstasy  of  untrammelled  action,  the  Joy  in  Creative  Activity.  The 
Prologue  contains  the  following  two  motives,  which  may  be  said  to 
symbolise:  (a)  human  striving  after  the  ideal;  (b)  the  Ego  Theme  grad- 
ually realizing  itself.  The  Sonata-form  proper  starts  with  a  subject,  sym- 
bolic of  the  soaring  flight  of  the  spirit.  The  leading  motives  of  the  Pro- 
logue are  almost  immediately  brought  into  conjunction  with  it. 

'The  second  subject,  lento,  is  of  a  dual  character,  the  higher  theme  on 
a  violin  solo  being  marked  'carezzando' ',  and  apparently  typifying 
Human  Love,  whilst  the  lower  theme  is  marked  serioso.  The  third  sub- 
ject then  enters,  an  imperious  trumpet  theme  summoning  the  Will  to 
rise  up.  The  creative  force  appears  in  rising  sequences  of  fourths,  hav- 
ing a  close  affinity  to  the  corresponding  theme  in  Prometheus.  The 
themes  grow  in  force  and  pass  through  moods  of  almost  kaleidoscopic 
duration  —  at  times  spending  dreamy  moments  of  delicious  charm  and 
perfume,  occasionally  rising  to  climaxes  of  almost  hilarious  pleasure; 
at  other  moments  experiencing  violent  stormy  emotions  and  tragic 
cataclysms.  In  the  development  we  pass  through  moments  of  great 
stress,  and  only  achieve  brief  snatches  of  the  happier  mood.  Defiant 
phrases  cut  right  down  across  the  calmer  motives,  the  second  of  which 
appears  in  full  as  a  prologue  to  the  recapitulation  section.  The  three 
subjects  are  repeated  in  full,  followed  by  moods  of  the  utmost  charm, 
and  pleasurable  feeling  becoming  more  and  more  ecstatic,  even  scher- 
zando,  at  length  reaching  an  allegro  molto  coda  of  the  swiftest  and 
lightest  flight  imaginable.  The  trumpet  subject  becomes  broader,  and 
assumes  great  majesty,  until  it  finally  unrolls  itself  in  a  rugged  and  dia- 
tonic epilogue  of  immense  power  and  triumphant  grandeur. 

The  harmonic  system  of  this  work  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  borderline 
between  the  first  period  of  the  composer's  harmonic  technique  and  his 
final  one.  The  newer  harmony  is  not  continuous,  but  is  here  used  in 
conjunction  or  rather  in  alternation  with  the  old.  The  coda  is  almost 
(not  quite)  old-fashioned  in  its  broad  diatonic  style,  being  completely 
devoid  of  chromaticism.  The  composition  serves  as  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  Scriabin's  more  advanced  harmony 
sprang  logically  and  evolved  gradually  from  the  older  method/ 

Scriabin  wrote  a  poem  in  Russian  for  this  work,  which  was  translated 
by  Mrs  Lydia  L.  Pimenov-Noble  for  the  Boston  Symphony  program  book 
of  October  22  1910.  It  tells  of  the  Spirit's  thirst  for  life,  of  his  reaching 
for  the  fullest  'bliss  of  love'.   Exhausted,   he   rises  again,  with   a   new 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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'premonition',  a  new  consciousness  of  the  'divine  force  of  his  will'. 
The  Spirit  descends  once  more  to  comprehend  'the  mystery  of  the 
depths  of  evil';  at  last  the  height  is  attained  in  the  final  stanzas  of  the 
poem: 


'The  Spirit  comprehends  himself 

In  the  power  of  will 

Alone,  free 

Ever-creating, 

All  irradiating, 

All  vivifying. 

Divinely  playing, 

In  the  multiplicity  of  forms. 

He  comprehends  himself 

In  the  thrill  of  life, 

In  the  desire  for  blossoming, 

In  the  love-struggle. 

The  Spirit  playing. 

The  Spirit  flitting, 

With  eternal  aspiration 

Creating  ecstasy, 
Surrenders  to  the  bliss  of  love. 
Amid  the  flowers  of  his  creations 
He  lingers  in  freedom.' 


'The  Spirit  is  at  the  height  of  being. 

And  he  feels 

The  tide  unending 

Of  the  divine  power, 

Of  free  will. 

He  is  all-daring, 

What  menaced  - 

Now  is  excitement, 

What  terrified 
Is  now  delight; 
And  the  bites  of  panthers  and  hyenas 

have  become 
But  a  new  caress, 

A  new  pang, 

And  the  sting  of  the  serpent 
But  a  burning  kiss. 
And  the  universe  resounded 

With  a  joyful  cry, 

"I  am."  ' 


LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 


Eroica 


Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  composed  the  Third  symphony  between  1802 
and  1804,  and  the  first  performance  took  place  privately  at  the  house  of  Prince 
von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna  in  December  1804,  Beethoven  himself  directing.  The 
first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  on  April  7  1805.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  Symphony  on  November  18  1881 
under  Georg  Henschel's  direction.  The  most  recent  performances  in  the  sub- 
scription series  were  given  in  February,  March  and  April  of  1969;  Erich  Leinsdorf 
conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  3  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, timpani  and  strings. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has 
recorded  the  Third  symphony  for  RCA. 

Three  or  four  exceptions  in  a  century  add  up  to  proof  rather  than  dis- 
proof of  the  notion  that  good  composers  make  bad  music  critics.  As  a 
rule,  no  amount  of  acuity  is  enough  with  which  to  alter  the  essentially 
inverse  relation  between  writing  music  and  writing  about  it. 

To  an  extent  this  may  explain  also  why  composers  are  not  much  given 
to  showing  favoritism  among  their  own  creations.  It  is  as  if  acknow- 
ledging particular  pride  in  one  or  another  achievement  perforce  would 
imply  something  less  than  doting  approval  of  their  others. 
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Of  course  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  self-criticism,  a  capacity  for  which 
is  an  incalculably  valuable  adjunct  to  genius.  The  contention  alludes 
rather,  and  only,  to  what  composers  say  about  their  music. 

Not  unnaturally  the  creative  posture  tends  to  be  that  all  of  one's  works 
are  equally  worthy  (or  equally  unworthy,  as  with  the  self-abnegating 
Brahms  —  the  effect  is  the  same).  It  should  be  obvious  that  this  sort 
of  impartiality  is  eminently  practical:  would  conductors  rush  to  per- 
form any  piece  assigned  an  unimpressive  rank-order  position  by  the 
composer  himself? 

Not  even  Beethoven,  who  flouted  convention  routinely,  was  about  to 
sell  any  of  his  music  short  with  words  from  which  anyone  might  draw  a 
comparative  value  judgment.  So  far  as  the  world  knew,  no  progeny  of 
this  prolific  genius  ever  enjoyed  his  affection  at  the  expense  of  another. 

But  one  work  did  earn  a  special  place  in  Beethoven's  heart  and  mind. 
And  just  once,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  un- 
equivocally honest  about  it. 

It  happened  in  the  summer  of  1817,  part  of  which  Beethoven  spent  in 
Heiligenstadt,  not  far  from  Vienna,  'taking  the  baths'  to  clear  up  the 
after  effects  of  what  he  called  'a  severe  and  feverish  catarrh'.  At  day's 
end  he  frequently  journeyed  to  nearby  Nussdorf  (whither  he  moved  in 
late  June  or  early  July)  to  enjoy  a  fish  dinner  and  an  evening  of  con- 
versation at  the  tavern  known  as  zur  Rose.  The  poet  Christoph  Kuffner, 
who  was  himself  summering  in  Heiligenstadt,  often  went  along  with 
the  composer.  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer  reports  that  on  one  of  these 
prandial  occasions,  when  Beethoven  'was  amiably  disposed',  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  ensued: 

K.  —  Tell  me  frankly,  which  is  your  favorite  among  your  symphonies? 
B.  —  [in  great  good  humor]  Eh!  Eh!  The  Eroica. 
K.  —  I  should  have  guessed  the  C  minor. 
B.  —  No;  the  Eroica. 

So,  then,  five  years  after  he  had  completed  all  but  the  last  of  his  sym- 
phonies Beethoven  esteemed  the  Eroica  above  any  of  the  others! 

(We  are  obliged  to  leave  moot  the  composer's  similarly  a  posteriori 
perspective  in  the  wake  of  the  Ninth,  if  only  because  he  died  before  at- 
taining anything  like  the  same  distance  from  it  in  time.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  hybrid  Ninth 
—  'three-fourths  absolute  music  and  one-fourth  cantata',  as  Lawrence 
Gilman  once  described  it — is  not  properly  comparable  with  its  prede- 
cessors anyhow.) 

Whether  or  not  Beethoven  would  have  made  a  good  music  critic  one 
hardly  dares  to  conjecture  —  such  eminent  composer-critics  as  Schu- 
mann, Berlioz,  and  Debussy  mingled  brilliant  insights  with  evaluations 
that  posterity  reversed  as  wildly  wrong.  But  surely  Beethoven's  unlim- 
ited and  unremitting  se//-criticism  is  documented  beyond  doubt  in  the 
many  extant  sketchbooks,  not  to  mention  the  stunning  logic  of  his 
musical  thought.    More  to  the  point,  it  is  fascinating  to  observe  how 
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uniquely  well  Beethoven  knew  his  own  measure;  how  many  creative 
artists  have  so  accurately  anticipated  the  judgment  of  history? 

Perhaps  a  sesquicentenary  is  a  modest  milestone  in  the  context  of  world 
art  dating  from  Antiquity,  but  in  the  much  shorter  annals  of  'Western 
classical'  music  such  an  order  of  endurance  is  virtually  millennial  — 
and  the  Eroica,  having  reached  that  mark  in  the  early  1950s,  is  still  very 
..ruch  with  us.  Beethoven's  own  confidence  in  the  score  thus  needs  no 
further  vindication,  but  the  cumulative  consensus  ought  to  be  provided 
as  a  foil  to  the  recounting  of  some  ludicrous  early  vicissitudes. 

Paul  Henry  Lang's  encapsulation  will  suffice:  he  characterized  the  op. 
55  as  'one  of  the  incomprehensible  deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  great- 
est single  step  made  by  an  individual  composer  in  the  history  of  the  sym- 
phony and  in  the  history  of  music  in  general.  .  .  .  the  Eroica  simply 
dwarfs  everything  in  its  boldness  of  conception.  .  .  .  Beethoven  him- 
self never  again  approached  his  feat  of  fiery  imagination;  he  wrote 
other,  perhaps  greater,  works,  but  he  never  again  took  such  a  fling  at 
the  universe.  Every  component  is  unusual  and  novel  but  singularly  ap- 
propriate for  his  purpose,  which  is  not  the  cult  of  one  person  but  that 
of  an  ideal,  of  heroism  itself.  The  celebrated  story  about  the  original 
dedication  of  the  work  to  Napoleon  does  not  in  the  least  alter  this  fact.' 

The  foregoing  includes  numerous  cues  worthy  of  response  both  posi- 
tive and  negative,  and  these  follow  directly.  First,  however,  let  no  one 
doubt  that  this  work  remains  an  incomprehensible  deed;  the  genius 
that  informs  the  Eroica  has  not  been  'explained'  by  anybody,  least  of 
all  the  score-scanners.  Hopefully,  a  precis  of  the  considerable  back- 
ground data  and  some  thoughts  about  the  music  will  augment  a  listen- 
er's sensibilities.  So  instead  of  pursuing  the  dead-end  'Great  Man'  vs. 
Zeitgeist  controversy  to  which  aestheticians  are  heir  (and  historians  are 
prone),  let  it  be  agreed  operationally  —  as  lawyers  'stipulate'  and  thus 
simplify  —  that  the  Eroica  represents  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
right  man  with  the  right  music  at  the  right  time  and  place.  Given  many, 
many  pages  the  proposition  that  this  work  affected  the  course  of  West- 
ern music  could  be  documented  systematically,  but  only  at  the  cost 
of  ignoring  some  highly  relevant  considerations  that  have  been  too 
often  slighted. 

The  critic  Henry  Pleasants,  in  his  sometimes  curiously  persuasive  but 
contentious  book  entitled  The  Agony  of  Modern  Music,  inveighs  against 
the  legend  that  masterworks  are  never  appreciated  in  their  own  time.  He 
demolishes  the  folklore  all  right,  but  in  doing  so  he  'throws  away'  a 
provocative  point  well  worth  pursuing:  that  contemporary  audiences 
were  ready  for  and  attuned  to  Beethoven  (for  example),  whose  opposi- 
tion came  not  from  the  public  but  from  the  musical  press  —  whereas 
the  latter  in  our  own  day  more  often  than  not  makes  common  cause 
with  composers  in  the  face  of  audience  alienation. 

Without  conceding  more  than  a  modicum  of  efficacy  in  this  argument 
(in  fairness,  its  flaws  are  better  confronted  in  the  original),  one  is  con- 
strained to  say  that  by  ignoring  the  Eroica  story  Pleasants  missed  a 
superb  opportunity  to  strengthen  his  case. 

One  reads  in  many  accounts  that  this  work  was  not  initially  a  success. 
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What  one  does  not  read  is  that  the  public  was  blameless.  The  shame  of 
it  is  that  professional  musicians  so  hated  the  score  ('feared'  might  be 
more  precise)  and  heaped  so  many  maledictions  upon  it  that  no  ticket- 
buying  audience  got  to  hear  a  note  of  the  music  until  two  years  after  its 
completion  —  and  long  after  that  in  most  of  the  world. 

The  tale  is  briefly  told,  but  certain  subtleties  need  to  be  underlined. 
Because  music  critics  in  Beethoven's  time,  as  now,  tended  to  be  mu- 
sicians, some  'feedback'  between  members  of  the  musical  press  and 
their  friends  among  working  instrumentalists  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  milieu  otherwise,  however,  was  vastly  different.  For  one  thing,  the 
Viennese  musical  scene  comprised  a  throbbing,  thriving  core  of  com- 
munity life,  so  that  coverage  of  musical  events  was  a  major  journalistic 
enterprise.  For  another,  living  composers  in  that  era  developed  box- 
office  followings  much  as  a  virtuoso  or  a  soprano  does  nowadays,  and 
consequently  any  creative  personality  was  fair  game  for  the  critics  — 
who  were  busy  building  their  own  readership  and  who  therefore,  be- 
cause the  musical  Establishment  needed  no  public  defenders,  did  not 
hesitate  to  stand  off  both  composers  and  readers  whenever  they  were 
so  inclined  (probably  their  closest  modern  counterparts  would  be  the 
free-wheeling,  often  far-ranging  sports  columnists). 

A  further  congeries  of  quite  crucial  subtleties  has  to  do  with  one  journal 
in  particular  —  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  (familiarly  known 
as  'the  AmZ'),  founded  in  1798,  which  for  decades  gave  Europe  some 
of  the  best  and  also  some  of  the  worst  music  criticism  ever  written.  It 
happens  that  the  AmZ  was  established,  subsidized,  and  given  nominal 
autonomy  by  the  powerful  publishing  house  of  Breitkopf  und  Hartel; 
however  autonomous,  it  inevitably  served  as  well  to  publicize  the 
B.  &  H.  catalogue.  Not  unnaturally  this  firm  wanted  to  publish  Beetho- 
ven's music.  Eventually  it  did,  although  the  composer  shrewdly  found 
elaborate  excuses  for  declining  the  honor  when  Breitkopf  und  Hartel 
first  approached  him  in  1801.  Taken  altogether,  the  AmZ  view  of 
Beethoven's  works  was  peculiar  in  the  extreme;  his  own  attitudes  to- 
ward the  journal  were  less  ambivalent,  ranging  from  negative  to  very 
negative  (though  he  was  ever  conscious  of  the  influence  it  represented). 

Scholars  concur  that  there  can  be  no  seriously  questioning  the  integrity 
of  the  AmZ.  It  seems  to  have  been  quite  free  of  commercial  considera- 
tions. One  is  nevertheless  reminded  of  the  stereotypic  editorial  writer 
who  infers  total  independence  from  the  fact  that  he  has  never  been 
asked  to  write  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  convictions  —  the  point  being 
that  this  kind  of  freedom  is  rather  safely  predictable  when  an  employee 
has  been  hired  for  his  like-mindedness.  Be  that  as  it  may,  objectivity 
does  have  its  human  limits;  and  it  is  hardly  irrelevant  to  the  Eroica  re- 
views in  the  AmZ  to  note  that  Beethoven,  in  the  winter  of  1803-04, 
rejected  and  returned  the  first  act  of  a  libretto  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted for  his  consideration  by  Friedrich  Rochlitz  of  Leipzig.  Herr 
Rochlitz  was  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung's  distinguished  editor! 

Nothing  was  written  about  the  first  several  performances  of  the  Eroica 
because  they  were  given  privately  (in  1804)  under  the  auspices  of  Prince 
Joseph  von  Lobkowitz,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated.  We  may  be 
sure  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  'feedback',  however;  one  gathers 
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from  various  accounts  that  these  run-throughs  went  badly  and  that  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  did  not  like  the  music  at  all. 

But  in  January  of  1805  the  AmZ  did  not  fail  to  have  a  critic  in  attend- 
ance for  the  semi-public  performance  given  in  the  Sunday-morning 
series  sponsored  by  Vienna  bankers  Wurth  and  Fellner.  The  AmZ  review 
read  in  part  (Constance  S.  Jolly's  translation): 

'This  long,  most  difficult  composition  is  an  extremely  drawn-out,  bold, 
and  wild  fantasy.  There  is  no  lack  of  striking  and  beautiful  passages  that 
bespeak  the  energetic  and  gifted  spirit  of  the  creator.  Very  often, 
though,  the  work  seems  to  lose  itself  in  musical  anarchy.  .  .  .  This  critic 
is  surely  one  of  Beethoven's  most  devoted  admirers,  but  in  the  case  of 
this  symphony  he  must  admit  that  he  finds  too  many  garish  and  bizarre 
elements,  making  an  overall  view  most  difficult  and  obliterating  all 
sense  of  unity.' 

One  might  say  that  with  such  'devoted  admirers'  Beethoven  needed  no 
enemies.  And  the  same  man  was  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  to  cover 
the  official  premiere,  conducted  by  the  composer,  on  the  evening  of 
April  7th.   This  time  he  wrote  in  the  AmZ  that 

'  .  .  .  the  symphony  would  gain  greatly  (it  lasts  a  full  hour  [!])  if 
Beethoven  could  bring  himself  to  cut  it  and  to  introduce  more  light, 
clarity,  and  unity.  .  .  .  There  is,  for  instance,  instead  of  the  usual  An- 
dante, a  Funeral  March  in  C  minor,  which  is  then  treated  fugally.  A 
fugal  movement  is  pleasing  when  order  can  be  perceived  within  the 
apparent  complexity;  when,  as  now,  coherence  escapes  the  most  atten- 
tive, unprejudiced,  and  practiced  listener,  even  after  several  hearings, 
he  is  left  confused.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  work  has 
not  been  generally  well-liked.' 

Unprejudiced!  At  this  remove  the  AmZ  coverage  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  classic  example  of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  If  art  be  regres- 
sion in  the  service  of  the  ego,  as  the  Freudians  would  say,  then  the 
musical  Establishment's  attempt  to  put  down  the  Eroica  was  decidedly 
a  case  of  suppression  in  the  service  of  the  status  quo. 

The  composer's  own  public  soon  enough  prevailed  in  Vienna  —  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  cannot  be  too  long  resisted  in  any  market- 
place. But  without  Beethoven's  commanding  presence  the  Eroica  did 
not  so  readily  overcome  professional  antipathies  elsewhere.  In  liberal 
Prague  the  work  was  actually  banned  at  the  Conservatory  as  'morally 
corrupting'  (!),  and  it  remained  on  the  'forbidden'  list  for  a  full  quarter- 
century.  At  the  Paris  Conservatoire  the  Eroica  was  not  even  accorded 
a  rehearsal  reading  until  1815,  and  after  two  movements  had  been 
sight-read  the  musicians  themselves  laughed  the  music  into  limbo;  it 
was  not  to  emerge  for  another  decade.  So  it  went  everywhere,  even  in 
friendly  England.  As  late  as  1829,  two  years  after  Beethoven's  death, 
The  Harmonicon  could  report  that  the  op.  55  'contains  much  to  ad- 
mire, but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  admiration  of  this  kind  during  three 
long  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  infinitely  too  lengthy.  ...  If  this  sym- 
phony is  not  by  some  means  abridged,  it  will  soon  fall  into  disuse.'  It 
did  not,  of  course,  either  in  London  or  wherever  audiences  were  al- 
lowed to  hear  the  music. 
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Beethoven  must  have  observed  all  this  with  some  amusement.  As  early 
as  1801  he  had  written  to  his  Leipzig  confidant,  Franz  Anton  Hoff- 
meister,  about  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  critics:  '  ...  let 
them  talk;  they  will  certainly  never  make  anyone  immortal  by  their 
twaddle,  nor  will  they  rob  anybody  of  immortality  to  whom  Apollo  has 
decreed  it/ 

It  remains  to  deal  with  the  origins  of  the  Eroica  and,  inextricably,  with 
what  might  be  called  its  etymology  —  not  for  a  moment  forgetting  what 
the  arch-partisan  of  program  music,  Frederick  Niecks,  conceded  in  1906: 
that  To  speak  of  a  declared  programme  in  connection  with  the  [op. 
55]  is  saying  rather  too  much/ 

Even  the  normally  lucid  Sir  Donald  Francis  Tovey  has  his  troubles  cop- 
ing with  the  'two  [literary  and  musical]  aspects'  of  the  Eroica.  Assigning 
much  more  weight  to  extramusical  qualities  than  was  his  wont,  Tovey 
has  it  that  'Beethoven  does  not  think  a  symphony  a  reasonable  vehicle 
for  a  chronological  biography  of  Napoleon;  but  he  does  think  it  the 
best  possible  way  of  expressing  his  feelings  about  heroes  and  hero- 
worship/  So  far,  perhaps,  so  good.  But  then  Tovey  adds:  'Death  must 
be  faced  by  heroes  and  hero-worshippers,  and  if  what  heroes  know 
about  it  is  of  any  value  to  mankind,  they  may  as  well  tell  us  of  their 
knowledge  while  they  are  alive/  This  passage  and  what  follows  it  is 
Tovey  at  his  most  atypically  ambiguous  and  befuddling. 

For  that  matter  the  genesis  of  the  Eroica  is  itself  anything  but  clear.  The 
truth  must  be  perceived  via  the  chronically  imperfect  memory  of  the 
composer's  factotum  and  subsequent  biographer,  Anton  Felix  Schindler. 
In  his  Beethoven  as  I  Knew  Him  Schindler  states  flatly  that  General 
jean  Baptiste  Bernadotte  —  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Austrian  court 
who  later  became  King  Karl  XIV  Johann  of  Sweden  —  suggested  to 
Beethoven  a  musical  composition  honoring  the  First  Consul  (for  whom 
Beethoven  'had  already  expressed  great  admiration',  Schindler  assures 
us).  And:  'The  idea  soon  became  a  reality  which  the  master,  having 
battled  with  his  political  scruples,  gave  to  the  world  under  the  title  of 
Sinfonia  Eroica'. 

A  few  pages  later  in  his  narrative  Schindler  says  that  a  fair  copy  of  the 
completed  score,  with  a  dedication  inscribed  simply  'Napoleon  Bona- 
parte' on  the  title-page,  'was  ready  to  be  given  to  General  Bernadotte, 
who  was  to  send  it  to  Paris,  when  the  news  reached  Vienna  that  Na- 
poleon had  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French. 
It  was  Count  Lichnowsky  and  Ferdinand  Ries  who  brought  the  news  to 
Beethoven.  No  sooner  had  the  composer  heard  it  than  he  seized  the 
score,  tore  out  the  title-page  and,  cursing  the  "new  tyrant",  flung  it 
on  the  floor/ 

The  trouble  with  this  famous  anecdote  is  that  General  Bernadotte  in 
fact  was  resident  at  Vienna  only  from  5  February  through  mid-April  of 
1798,  whereas  the  Eroica  was  composed  in  1803-04.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Bernadotte  planted  the  seed  just  as 
Schindler  said  he  had,  even  if  it  did  not  come  to  blossom  until  five 
years  later.  Moreover,  Ries  remembered  bringing  the  news  of  Na- 
poleon's accession  to  Beethoven  substantially  as  Schindler  had  chron- 
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icled  it.  And  finally  —  a  trifling  datum,  but  conceivably  the  most 
significant  of  all  —  note  that  on  the  copy  ostensibly  made  for  the  First 
Consul  the  composer  is  identified  as  'Louis'  van  Beethoven,  as  if  indeed 
meant  for  transmission  to  Paris.  On  the  collateral  evidence  Schindler 
can  be  faulted  on  his  careless  chronology  but  nothing  else. 

John  N.  Burk  once  suggested  that  we  have  been  reminded  'perhaps  too 
often'  of  the  scene  in  which  Beethoven  destroyed  his  original  Eroica 
dedication  (the  composer  changed  it  to  per  festeggiare  il  sovvenire  d'un 
gran  uomo —  to  extol  the  memory  of  a  great  man).  'As  one  returns  to 
it  in  the  course  of  succeeding  years',  Burk  remarked,  the  music  'seems  to 
look  beyond  ...  as  if  it  never  had  anything  to  do  with  [Napoleon]'. 

To  which  a  proper  riposte  might  be  the  observation  of  Sir  George 
Grove:  'Though  the  Eroica  was  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  it  is  as  much  a 
portrait  of  Beethoven  himself — but  that  is  the  case  with  everything 
he  wrote/ 

Then  again,  there  is  the  fact  that  Beethoven's  chief  Eroica  theme  is  note 
for  note  identical  with  that  of  the  Intrade  composed  by  Mozart  in  1786 
for  his  one-act  Bastien  et  Bastienne.  Could  the  sublime  Mozart  have 
been  Beethoven's  gran  uomo  all  along? 

After  the  accession,  to  be  sure,  Beethoven  hardly  could  identify  him- 
self with  the  now-patently  totalitarian  aspirations  of  an  erstwhile  Cor- 
sican  noncom.  But  even  before  he  got  the  news  —  and  no  matter  if 
the  dedication  had  been  as  represented,  for  this  could  have  been  more 
a  gesture  of  protocol  than  an  act  of  profound  conviction  —  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  Beethoven  could  have  had  in  mind  a  more  selfless  hero 
like  Egmont,  or  some  anonymous-abstract  embodiment  of  the  ideals 
associated  with  the  French  Revolution.  The  latter  is  plausible  if  only 
because  Beethoven  was  nowhere  else  so  revolutionary  himself  as  he 
had  been  in  the  Eroica. 

With  due  regard  for  the  composer's  lofty  sense  of  social  justice  the 
portents  in  this  music  are,  however,  less  political  than  personal.  On 
November  16  1801  he  had  written  a  long  letter  to  his  old  physician- 
friend  in  Bonn,  Dr  Franz  Wegeler,  complaining  bitterly  about  the  deaf- 
ness that  was  closing  in  on  him  but  adding,  on  a  defiant  note  of  de- 
termination, 'I  will  seize  fate  by  the  throat!'  And  sometime  soon  after 
that,  according  to  Carl  Czerny  (who,  incidentally,  perceived  the  Eroica 
as  a  kind  of  sea-saga  memorial  to  Lord  Nelson!),  Beethoven  declared 
to  Wenzel  Krumpholz  that  'I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  works  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road.'  Can  anyone 
doubt  that  the  Eroica  was  Beethoven's  first  enormous  stride  down  that 
'new  road',  and  accordingly  that  the  heroism  in  this  score  was  anything 
but  autobiographical? 

Music  knows  no  more  dramatic  affirmation  of  sheer  creative  will.  Tor- 
mented by  the  klaxons  of  thundering  silence,  Beethoven  nevertheless 
marshalled  his  faculties  as  he  never  had  before.  Richard  Wagner  heard 
in  the  Marcia  funebre  a  'deeply,  stoutly  suffering  man';  in  the  Scherzo 
a  'gladly,  blithely  doing  man';  in  the  closing  Allegro  a  'man  entire,  har- 
moniously at  one  with  self,  in  the  emotions  where  the  memory  of  sorrow 
becomes  itself  the  shaping  force  of  noble  deeds'.  One  suspects  that 
the  man  was  Beethoven  himself. 

program  notes  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 


CLAUDIO  ABBADO,  who  made  his  debut 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  last 
season,  studied  piano  and  composition  at 
the  Verdi  Conservatory  of  Milan,  his  na- 
tive city,  and  conducting  at  the  Vienna 
Academy.  He  won  the  Koussevitzky  Award 
for  conducting  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter in  1958,  and  five  years  later  a  first  prize 
in  the  Mitropoulos  Competition.  In  1964 
Herbert  von  Karajan  heard  him  in  Berlin, 
and  invited  him  to  appear  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival  the  following  year,  and  to  conduct  the  Vienna  Philharmonic; 
he  received  the  Philips  Prize  for  a  performance  of  Mahler's  Second 
symphony.  Claudio  Abbado  was  shortly  afterwards  named  permanent 
conductor  of  La  Scala  in  Milan,  the  first  man  to  be  so  honored  since 
Guido  Cantelli  nine  years  earlier.  Engagements  followed  with  other 
leading  opera  companies  and  orchestras,  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  New 
Philharmonia  of  London,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and 
the  London  Symphony.  Claudio  Abbado  has  made  many  recordings  on 
the  London  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels,  including  one  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  of  music  by  Debussy  and  Ravel,  which  was  among 
the  first  release  of  the  Orchestra's  records  for  DGG.  He  has  recently 
been  named  permanent  conductor  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
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RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

ON  THE  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   LABEL 


DEBUSSY 


Violin  sonata 

Cello  sonata 

Sonata  for  flute,  viola  and  harp 

Syrinx 


2530049 
(1  record) 


ON  THE  RCA  LABEL 


SCHUBERT 
MILHAUD 

HINDEMITH 


Piano  trio  in  B  flat  op.  99 
'Pastorale'  for  oboe,  clarinet 

and  bassoon 
Kleine  Kammermusik  op.  24  no.  2 


LSC  3166 
(1  record) 


BRAHMS 
DAHL 

MARTINI! 
POULENC 
SCHUBERT 
WEBERN 


Piano  trio  in  B  op.  8 
Duettino  concertante  for  flute 

and  percussion 
Nonet 

Sextuor  for  piano  and  wind  quintet 
Piano  quintet  in  A  op.  114  'Trout' 
Concerto  for  nine  instruments  op.  24 


LSC  6189 
(3  records) 


BRAHMS 
COLGRASS 
HAIEFF 
MOZART 


POULENC 

SCHUBERT 
VILLA-LOBOS 


Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 
Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 
Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 
Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 

in  E  flat  K.  452 
Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and 

piano  (1926) 
String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 
Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6 

for  flute  and  bassoon 


LSC  6184 
(3  records) 


BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

CARTER 

COPLAND 

FINE 

MOZART 


Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

Woodwind  quintet 

Vitebsk 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

Flute  quartet  in  D  K.  285 


LSC  6167 
(3  records) 
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Boston's  Biggest 
Art  Print  Shop 
isn  9t  in  Boston  ! 

Ws  in 

Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge. 


<04ze/un>    Wood 

READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 
premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 

BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St.  •PROVIDENCE  /  10  Dorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 

SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

WW.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


"Basic  reference 
material  for  the  rest 
of  this  century." 

— New  Republic 

Harvard 
Dictionary 
Of  Music 

■  Second  Edition,  Revised  ^ 
and  Enlarged.*  Willi  Apel 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SPACE  AND  RATES  IN 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S  PRO- 
GRAMS CALL  CARL  GOOSE  AT  MEDIAREP  CENTER 
INC  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE   (617)  482-5233 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 
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THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 


•■fn-'-tTve 
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The 
Mariachis 
from 
Mexico  City 
are  back  again 

to  open  Boston's  newest  Supper  Club. 

Entertainment  nightly  except  Monday 
from  8  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  With  the  same 
excellent  food  and  service,  a  restau- 
rant with  great  atmosphere  for 
dining  and  dancing.  Special 
late-nite  menu  from  10  P.M.  to 
midnight.  Cover  charge:  $1.25 
from  9  P.M.  til  midnight. 
Sat.  from  8  P.M. 
491-3600  /  Free  parking 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


ADELSON  GALLERIES,  INC. 

FINE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 


154  NEWBURY  STREET 

Boston 


(617)266-6631 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $10,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 

TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


^at^MafxS^S^l^atBk 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 


Wouldn't  you  know 
who'd  play  the  lead! 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY  -  SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  February  12  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  13  1971  at  8.30 


ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


SCHUBERT 

SCHOENBERG 

BARTOK 


Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished'* 
Variations  for  orchestra     op.  31 
Concerto  for  orchestra* 


Erich  Leinsdorf  returns  next  weekend  for  his  second  series  of  concerts 
with  the  Orchestra  this  season.  Because  of  scheduling  problems  it  has 
unfortunately  become  impossible  to  include  a  chorus  in  his  program. 
Instead,  Mr  Leinsdorf  has  chosen  to  conduct  Schoenberg's  Variations 
op.  31,  and  Bartok's  Concerto  for  orchestra.  He  recorded  the  Concerto 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  during  his  tenure  here  as  Music  Director,  and 
was  seen  on  the  television  program  'Bartok  at  Tanglewood'  rehearsing 
and  conducting  the  work  with  both  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestras. 


Friday's  concert  next  week  will  end  about  3.50;  Saturday's  about  10.20. 


Friday  afternoon  February  26  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  27  1971  at  8.30 

BERNARD   HAITINK     conductor 


MOZART 

RAVEL 

STRAUSS 


Serenade  no.  6  in  D     K.  239     'Serenata  notturna' 
Suite  from  'Ma  mere  I'oye'* 
Ein  Heldenleben     op.  40* 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


^ 


Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  IMPORTERS  •  NEWYORK,  N.Y^ 
•  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND  •  BLENDED  86  PROOF  ~ 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY  B   SERIES 


Thursday  evening  March  4  1971  at  8.30 


BERNARD  HAITINK     conductor 


MOZART 

RAVEL 

STRAUSS 


Serenade  no.  6  in  D     K.  239     'Serenata  notturna' 
Suite  from  'Ma  mere  I'oye'* 
Ein  Heldenleben     op.  40* 


program  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hali  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst).  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  are 
broadcast  regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston), 
WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 
WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operate  in  four-channel  transmissions  of  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with  Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
of  Cam'bridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  are  broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and 
WFCR  (Amherst). 

Acoustic  Research  speaker  systems  are  used  to  monitor  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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after  symphony 


The  sophisticated  saloon  from  the  Victorian  era. 
Enjoy  your  favorite  libation,  while  Gladys  Toupin 
tenderly  tickles  the  ivories.  Nightly. 

At  Boston's  most  convenient  meeting  place 

THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St 

(Next  time  you  are  coming  to 
Symphony,  dine  at  Delmonico's  .  .  . 
we'll  park  your  car  and  give  you  a 
ride  to  Symphony  Hall  in  our 
1938  Rolls  Royce  or  London  Taxi.) 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


Oa/i 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

Woir  iPiroof 


CALL   426-5050 


51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 


T.O. 


CO. 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS  INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CERTIFICATES 

3    0/n    110  years 
S    '«  $1,000  rnii 


0/n  2-10  years 
,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/0  Regular 
^C|        Savings 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  years 


minimum 


1        o/n    90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

Wo  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


KATE   FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES  —  REPERTOIRE 
June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 


GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  —  PIANO 
Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.  Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma  Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336  27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 


RUTH   POLLEN   GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


46  The  Fenway 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


KE  6-0726 


Music  reviews  in 
The  Boston  Globe. 

They're  not  always  good,  but 
they're  always  great. 


1970-71   BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

k  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


THIS  SUN.  FEB.  7  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

BYRON  JANIS 

Distinguished  American  Pianist 

Haydn,  E  flat  major  Sonata;  Mendelssohn,  Two  Songs  Without  Words;  Chopin,  Two 
Waltzes  &  Sonata  in  B  flat  minor,  Op.  35;  Debussy,  Three  Preludes;  Scriabin,  Sonata 
No.  10,  Opus  70  and  Nocturne  for  the  Left  Hand;    Prokofieff,  Toccata,  Op.  11. 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 

SUN.  FEB.  14  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

DIETRICH  FISCHER-DIESKAU 

Celebrated  German  Baritone  in  Recital 

SCHUBERT  PROGRAM 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 

FRI.  EVE.  FEB.  19  (new  date)  •  JORDAN  HALL 

GRIGORY  SOKOLOV 

Brilliant  Soviet  Pianist 

NOTE:   This  concert  originally  scheduled  for  February  28 

FRI.  EVE.  FEB.  19  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

FIRST  MOOG  QUARTET 

Music's  electronic  marvel  that  produced  "SWITCHED  ON  BACH" 

the  best  selling  album. 
Four  Moogs,  Drums,  Bass  and  Soprano  Soloist 
Program  of  classics,  jazz,  rock  and  pop 

Tickets:   $6.,  $5.,  $4.,  $3.  now  on  sale  at  Box-office 

SUN.  FEB.  21  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

World  Renowned  Pianist 

ALL  CHOPIN  PROGRAM 

Tickets  Now  on  Sale 

STEINWAY   PIANO 


OFFICIAL  PIANO 


Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


The  Sound  Investment 
for  Your  Child 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    ■    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


FRIDAY- SATURDAY  17 
TUESDAY  B  6 


1970-1971 
NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 


v*at*mPUfmn 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 


ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President     E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.   FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 


SIDNEY    STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 
Manager 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


HARRY  J.   KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1971  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Divide  the  jumper, 
add  a  trim  blazer 

GUNTER 
FOR  PROJECT  II 

puts  it  all  together 

in  sandstone  polyester 

knit  with  white. 

Coat  Salon, 

fifth  floor. 

Filene's  Boston 

and  Branches. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 


THE   BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 
ERWIN  D.  CAN  HAM  V  ice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN  Secretary 


VERNON  ALDEN 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
GARDNER  L.  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDINJR 


STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHNT.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
DONALD  B.  SINCLAIR 
MRS  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
ROBERT  G.WIESE 


VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 

BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Marylou  Speaker 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Hironaka  Sugie* 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 
Joel  Moerschel 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£t>  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 

^member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 

exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 
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personal  trust 
services 

Are  "the  usual"  trust  services  what  you  really  want .  .  .  for  yourself 
.  .  .  for  your  family? 

Many  banks  have  departments  that  can  give  you  the  usual  trust  services. 
But  we've  been  specializing  in  the  business  of  trusts  for  nearly  a 
century.  Now,  to  add  even  greater  scope,  we're  a  major  component  of 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC.'s  national  organization  devoted  to  the 
imaginative  management  of  capital.  With  investment  counsel  affiliates 
around  the  country  ...  an  economic  consulting  group  headed  by  Pierre 
Rinfret,  advisor  to  government  and  industry  ...  a  management 
consulting  group  with  international  capabilities.  Few,  if  any,  trust 
companies  can  offer  this  range  of  supporting  capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or  write 
John  B.  Harriman,  Vice  President. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7760 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES  •  TRUST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES  •  INVESTMENT  RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT     CONSULTING 
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When  you  feel 

like  laughing 

allthewayto  the  bank 


. .  we're  the  first  people  to  talk  to 

The  First 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

Friday  afternoon  February  12  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  13  1971  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  February  23  1971  at  7.30 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     D.  759 
'Unfinished'* 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  con  moto 


SCHOENBERG        Variations  for  orchestra     op.  31 


intermission 


BARTOK 


Concerto  for  orchestra     (1943)* 

Andante  non  troppo  -  allegro  vivace 
Giuoco  delle  coppie:  allegro  scherzando 
Elegy:  andante  non  troppo 
Intermezzo  interrotto:  allegretto 
Finale:  presto 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3.50;  Saturday's  about  10.20;  Tuesday's 
about  9.20. 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 
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'  ™%EVNGNL^^^^  COMPANY,  BOSTON 

AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


"My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?* 


Jhe  ^Mou-ie  of  (ajuautu  *jri 


ince 


1858 


93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED     1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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fSwing 
in 

Converse. 


-■<% 


Converse  tennis 
shoes  are  worn  from 

love  by  famous  racquet  swingers 
'round  the  world.  And  worn  for  their  built-in 
stamina  and  high  scoring  style  by  millions 
of  other  people  who  never  set  foot  on  a  court. 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 
Ritz-Carlto: 
Boston 


C  -> 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


vuu&ecvean,  neum  j 

The  shift  now  sprints  in 

prints  pretty,  bold,  geometric,  gay  — 

as  you  happen  to  feel  that  day! 

And  then  it  surprises  in  textured  white! 

The  easy-going  swimsuit  takes  a  cover-up 

to  match  —  or  to  do  its  own  fashion  thing! 


ty*» 


M 


L 


54 

Church  Street 

Harvard  Square 

Klrkland  7-4188 


^mm?*- 
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yours 
and  ours. 

How  would  it  look  for  you  to  get  bad  exposures 
with  a  camera  like  the  Nikkormat  FTN? 

Not  good!  Neither  for  you  nor  for  us. 
That's  why  the  FTN  "center-weighted"  meter 
system. 

Most  other  thru-the-lens  meter  systems  meas- 
ure total  scene  brightness.  Fine  with  normal 
lighting,  but  in  difficult  situations  —  back-lit  or 
spot-lit  subjects,  brilliant  beach  or  snow  scenes  — 
the  brightness  differences  between  subject  and 
background  tend  to  produce  wrong  exposures. 

So-called  "spot"  meters,  which  measure  a  small 
area  to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder  of  the  scene, 
are  tricky.  If  the  selected  target  area  is  wrong,  the 
exposure  is  wrong.  It  takes  an  expert  to  use  one. 


The  new  FTN  meter  system  uses  the  same  "center- 
weighted"  principle  as  the  Nikon  Photomic  TN. 
While  it  measures  total  scene  brightness,  about 
60%  of  its  sensitivity  is  concentrated  in  the  center 
of  the  screen,  diminishing  rapidly  toward  the 
edges.  Thus,  brightness  differences  between  central 
subject  and  background  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
meter  response. 

Result:  consistently  accurate  exposures  every 
time,  every  picture. 

See  the  new  Nikkormat  FTN  with  "self-com- 
pensating" meter  system  at  CLAUS  GELOTTE 
under  $280  with  50mm  Auto-Nikkor  f2  lens. 


■  A„ 


CAMERA  STORES 
„/  ,„  .A,„  ■  '/>/,/rf/srt/J/r.%A 


BOSTON         284  Boylston  St.     2666366 
CAMBRIDGE        Harvard  Sq.         8682366 
CAMBRIDGE  185  AlewifeBr.Pkwy.  8682366 

QUINCY         I  387  Hancock  St.     7738500 


Say  it 

witlv 

cfU&lar 

<^o$e 


Delicate,    medium   dry, 
lightly    crackling 
^ velar    Rose'. 
rrom    Portugal, 
Df  course.  - 
Completely  charming. 


Imported  for  you  by 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Company. 

Somerville,  Mass. 


Qltaftanna/fitc. 

%» trousseau  s/oi/se  ofjuos/o/t 


Your  Happiest  Holidays 

You'll  spend  them  in  this  Black  jump 
suit  .  .  .  The  quilted  skirt  is  printed 
in  a  mosaic  tile  and  lined  in  Black. 
Sizes  8-16.   65.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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the  bank  for  investors 


Investors 

Bank&lrust  Company 


Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany was  established  to  pro- 
vide investors  —  both  indivi- 
dual and  institutional  —  with 
comprehensive  fiduciary  ser- 
vices, financial  administration 
and  general  banking  facilities. 

Our  services,  however,  are  not 
limited  to  investors.  Perhaps 
your  needs  are  for  a  special 
checking  account,  a  savings 
account  or  a  conveniently 
located  safe  deposit  box. 

We  emphasize  quality  and  per- 
sonal service  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  trusts  and 
investments,  and  in  the  hand- 
ling of  your  personal  banking 
needs. 


for  further  information  please  call  or  write 

Mr.  Edmund  G.  Sullivan, 
Vice  President  and  Trust  Officer 
Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Eaton  &  Howard  Building 
24  Federal  Street,  Boston  02110 
(617)  482-0030 


Member:  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Company 


"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


So  said  a  college  musk:  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-P0ST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

ilaafltt  $c  lamltn 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 

81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 


toi 


I  urn  ilu  re 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story  ?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


LX  Life  Insurance 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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JORDAN  MARSH 


anytime 

after  dark, 
North  or  South 

Young  and  romantic 
n  soft-touch 

acetate/nylon  doubleknit. 
Oyster  white 

and  flame  red  banded  and 
bowed  with  navy,  6  to   14,   I  10.00 
by  JAYNA  .  .  .  just  one  of  many 
from  our  Designers'  collection. 
Second   Floor — Boston  Store 
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FRANZ  SCHUBERT 
Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     D. 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


759     'Unfinished7 


Schubert  was  born  on  January  31  1797  at  Lichtenthal,  then  a  suburb  of  Vienna; 
he  died  in  Vienna  on  November  19  1828.  He  composed  the  Symphony  no.  8  in 
1822  (beginning  it  on  October  30).  It  was  first  performed  thirty-seven  years  after 
the  composer's  death  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna 
on  December  17  1865,  conducted  by  Johann  von  Herbeck.  The  first  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  conducted  by  Georg  Henschel  on 
February  10  1882.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston 
were  given  in  November  1966  and  January  1967;  Gunther  Schuller  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Munch,  has  recorded 
the  Symphony  no.  8  on  the  RCA  label. 

'That  incomparable  song  of  sorrow  which  we  wrong 
every  time  we  call  it  "Unfinished".'  —  ALFRED  EINSTEIN 

The  world,  discovering  some  forty-three  years  post  facto  a  'master- 
piece', which,  for  all  its  qualities,  seems  but  half  a  symphony,  has 
indulged  in  much  conjecture.  Did  Schubert  break  off  after  the  second 
movement  on  account  of  sudden  failure  of  inspiration,  or  because  he 
was  careless  of  the  work  (which  he  certainly  seems  to  have  been)  and 
did  not  realize  the  degree  of  lyric  rapture  which  he  had  captured  in 
those  two  movements?  Or  perhaps  it  was  because  he  realized  after  a  list- 
less attempt  at  a  scherzo  that  what  he  had  written  was  no  typical  sym- 
phonic opening  movement  and  contrasting  slow  movement,  calling  for 
the  relief  of  a  lively  close,  but  rather  the  rounding  out  of  a  particular 
mood  into  its  full-moulded  expression  —  a  thing  of  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness in  itself.  The  Schubert  who  wrote  the  'Unfinished'  symphony 
was  in  no  condition  of  obedience  to  precept.  He  found  his  own  law 
of  balance  by  the  inner  need  of  his  subject.  There  were  indeed  a  few 
bars  of  a  third  movement.  Professor  Tovey  found  the  theme  for  the 
projected  scherzo  'magnificent',  but  was  distrustful  of  what  the  finale 
might  have  been,  for  Schubert's  existing  finales,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  three,  he  considered  entirely  unworthy  of  such  a  premise.  There 
are  others  who  find  little  promise  in  the  fragment  of  a  scherzo  before 
the  manuscript  breaks  off  and  are  doubtful  whether  any  finale  could 
have  maintained  the  level  of  the  two  great  movements  linked  by  a 
distinctive  mood  and  a  moderate  tempo  into  a  twofold  unity  of  lyricism. 

A  theory  was  propounded  by  Dr  T.  C.  L  Pritchard  in  the  English  maga- 
zine, Music  Review,  of  February  1942,  that  the  symphony  was  com- 
pleted and  that  Anselm  Huttenbrenner,  in  whose  hands  the  manuscript 
lay  for  many  years,  may  have  lost  the  last  pages  and  hesitated  to  let 
his  carelessness  be  known  to  the  world.  Maurice  Brown,  in  his  admira- 
ble 'Critical  Biography'  of  Schubert  (1958),  disposes  of  this  by  noting 
that  there  are  blank  pages  at  the  end  of  the  manuscript.  He  further 
points  out  that  the  composer's  sketches  for  the  symphony  in  piano 
score,  which  went  on  Schubert's  death,  with  many  other  manuscripts, 
to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  consist,  as  does  the  full  score,  of  two  move- 
ments and  the  beginning  of  a  scherzo.  Huttenbrenner  could  not  have 
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seen  this  sketch.  The  double  evidence  of  sketch  and  score  correspond- 
ingly broken  off  seems  to  preclude  a  completed  full  score,  nor  would 
Schubert  have  been  likely  to  set  aside  and  so  promptly  forget  a  com- 
pleted symphony  at  this  time.  His  cavalier  dismissal  of  the  uncompleted 
score  from  his  thoughts  is  astonishing  enough. 

Why  Schubert  did  not  finish  his  symphony,  writes  Mr  Brown,  must 
remain  'one  of  the  great  enigmas  of  music'. 

The  bare  facts  of  Schubert's  'Unfinished'  symphony  are  soon  told.  It 
was  on  April  10  1823,  some  months  after  he  had  composed  the  two 
movements,  that  his  friend  Johann  Baptist  Jenger  put  up  his  name  for 
honorary  membership  of  the  Styrian  Music  Society  at  Graz  on  the 
grounds  that  'although  still  young,  he  has  already  proved  by  his  com- 
positions that  he  will  some  day  rank  high  as  a  composer'.  Schubert 
gratefully  acccepted  his  election  to  the  Styrian  Music  Society  with  the 
following  communication: 

'May  it  be  the  reward  for  my  devotion  to  the  art  of  music  that  I  shall 
one  day  be  fully  worthy  of  this  signal  honor.  In  order  that  I  may  also 
express  in  musical  terms  my  lively  sense  of  gratitude,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  of  presenting  your  honorable  Society 
with  one  of  my  symphonies  in  full  score.' 

Alfred  Einstein  in  his  invaluable  book,  Schubert,  a  musical  portrait, 
has  deduced  that  Schubert  presented  the  already  composed  symphony 
to  Anselm  Huttenbrenner,  the  director  of  the  Society,  in  gratitude  on 
receiving  from  him  the  diploma  of  membership,  rather  than  to  the 
Society  itself.  Einstein  further  believed  'it  is  also  quite  unthinkable  that 
Schubert  with  all  his  tact  and  discretion  would  ever  have  presented  the 
Society  with  an  unfinished  fragment'.  From  then  on,  as  records  indi- 
cate, Schubert  neither  spoke  nor  thought  about  it  again.  Anselm  who, 
like  his  brother  Joseph,  had  done  much  to  promote  a  recognition  of 
Schubert,  and  had  attempted  (unsuccessfully)  to  produce  his  friend's 
latest  opera  Alfonso  and  Estrella  at  Graz  in  this  year,  seems  to  have 
done  nothing  at  all  about  the  Symphony.  It  lay  stuffed  away  and  unre- 
garded among  his  papers  for  many  years,  whence  it  might  well  have 
been  lost  and  never  known  to  the  world.  In  1865,  in  his  old  age,  and 
thirty-seven  years  after  Schubert's  death,  he  delivered  it  to  Johann  von 
Herbeck  for  performance  by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde. 

Schubert  composed  symphonies  fluently  from  his  schooldays  until  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  when  (in  1818)  he  wrote  his  Sixth.  Like  those  which 
preceded  it,  the  Sixth  was  on  the  whole  complacent  and  conventional 
in  pattern.  Like  the  Fifth,  it  was  designed  for  the  none  too  illustrious 
Amateur  Society.  (This  was  not  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  of 
which  the  composer  was  a  member.)  In  the  ten  years  that  remained  of 
his  life  he  wrote  two  symphonies  in  full  scoring,  so  far  as  is  known. 

Kreissle  von  Helborn,  writing  the  first  considerable  biography  of 
Schubert  in  1865,  studying  his  subject  carefully  and  consulting  the 
acquaintances  of  the  composer  then  surviving,  got  wind  of  'a  symphony 
in  B  minor,  in  a  half-finished  state'  through  Joseph  Huttenbrenner, 
Anselm's  brother.  'The  fragment,'  reported  Kreissle,  'in  the  possession 
of  Anselm  Huttenbrenner  of  Graz,  is  said,  the  first  movement  particu- 
larly, to  be  of  great  beauty.   If  this  be  so,  Schubert's   intimate  friend 
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would  do  well  to  emancipate  the  still  unknown  work  of  the  master  he  so 
highly  honors,  and  introduce  the  symphony  to  Schubert's  admirers/ 

A  worthy  suggestion!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joseph  had  done  something 
about  introducing  the  symphony.  He  had  written  in  1860,  five  years 
before  Kreissle's  book,  to  Johann  Herbeck,  then  conductor  of  the 
Gesellchaft  der  Musikfreunde  concerts  in  Vienna,  informing  him  that 
his  brother  had  a  'treasure  in  Schubert's  B  minor  Symphony,  which 
we  put  on  a  level  with  the  great  symphony  in  C,  his  instrumental  swan 
song,  and  any  one  of  the  symphonies  by  Beethoven'.  Herbeck  did  not 
act  on  this  advice  for  five  years,  perhaps  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
compelled  to  play  one  of  Anselm's  overtures,  which  might  have  been 
an  obligation  firmly  tied  to  the  Schubert  manuscript.  Or  perhaps  he 
mistrusted  this  sudden  enthusiasm  of  the  Huttenbrenners,  bursting 
forth  after  a  silence  of  some  thirty  years,  during  which  the  sheets  had 
lain  yellowing  and  unnoticed  in  Anselm's  cabinet.  It  is  only  too  evi- 
dent that  the  brothers  had  thought  of  it  as  merely  one  of  countless 
Schubert  manuscripts  not  worth  a  special  effort.  As  the  other  post- 
humous symphony,  the  C  major,  the  'swan  song'  unearthed  by 
Schumann  in  1839  and  published  in  1850,  began  at  last  to  dawn  upon 
the  general  musical  consciousness,  the  Huttenbrenners  may  have  pulled 
out  their  old  relic  and  wondered  whether  by  some  rare  stroke  of  luck 
it  might  prove  another  such  as  the  C  major  Symphony.  A  reduction 
for  piano  duet  by  Anselm  was  brought  forth  in  1853  and  shown  to  'the 
initiated'  among  their  friends.  But  Anselm  Huttenbrenner,  an  unsuc- 
cessful and  embittered  composer,  who  had  retired  into  solitude  with 
his  own  unplayed  manuscripts,  was  plainly  'difficult'. 

At  length,  in  1865,  Herbeck  had  occasion  to  stop  at  Graz,  according 
to  the  account  by  Ludwig  Herbeck  in  his  biography  of  his  father 
Johann  (1885).  Johann  Herbeck  sought  Anselm,  then  an  old  man,  eking 
out  his  last  years  in  seclusion  in  a  little  one-story  cottage  at  Ober- 
Andritz.  Herbeck  made  his  approach  cautiously,  for  the  aged  Anselm 
had  grown  eccentric,  and  having  been  so  close  with  his  Schubert 
manuscript  in  the  past,  might  prove  balky.  Herbeck  sat  down  in  a 
neighboring  inn  where,  he  learned,  Anselm  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
his  breakfast.  Anselm  put  in  his  expected  appearance.  Herbeck  accosted 
him  and  after  some  casual  conversation  remarked:  'I  am  here  to  ask 
your  permission  to  produce  one  of  your  works  in  Vienna.'  The  word 
'Vienna'  had  an  electric  effect  upon  the  old  man  who,  having  finished 
his  meal,  took  Herbeck  home  with  him.  The  workroom  was  stuffed 
with  yellow  and  dusty  papers,  all  in  confusion.  Anselm  showed  his  own 
manuscripts,  and  finally  Herbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten  overtures  for  per- 
mance.  'It  is  my  purpose,'  he  said,  'to  bring  forward  three  contem- 
poraries, Schubert,  Huttenbrenner,  and  Lachner,  in  one  concert  before 
the  Viennese  public.  It  would  naturally  be  very  appropriate  to  represent 
Schubert  by  a  new  work.'  'Oh,  I  have  still  a  lot  of  things  by  Schubert,' 
answered  the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  a  mass  of  papers  out  of  an  old- 
fashioned  chest.  Herbeck  immediately  saw  on  the  cover  of  a  manu- 
script 'Symphonie  in  H  moll',  in  Schubert's  handwriting.  Herbeck  looked 
the  symphony  over.  'This  would  do.  Will  you  let  me  have  it  copied 
immediately  at  my  cost?'  'There  is  no  hurry,'  answered  Anselm,  'take 
it  with  you.' 

The  symphony  was  accordingly  performed  by  Herbeck  at  a  Gesellschaft 
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concert  in  Vienna  on  December  17  1865.  The  program  duly  opened 
with  an  overture  ('new'),  of  Huttenbrenner.  The  symphony  was  pub- 
lished in  1867,  and  made  its  way  rapidly  to  fame. 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 
Variations  for  orchestra     op.  31 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Schoenberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  September  13  1874;  he  died  in  Los  Angeles 
on  July  13  1951.  He  composed  Variazionen  fur  Orchester  op.  31  in  1928  and 
completed  the  score  at  Roquebrune  on  the  French  Riviera  on  September  20. 
Wilhelm  Furtwangler  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  gave  the  first  per- 
formance on  the  following  December  2.  The  American  premiere  was  given  in 
Philadelphia  on  October  18  1929;  Leopold  Stokowski  conducted.  The  first  per- 
formance of  the  Variations  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on 
April  13  1962,  when  Richard  Burgin  was  the  conductor.  Erich  Leinsdorf  con- 
ducted the  Orchestra's  most  recent  series  of  performances  in  March  1969. 

The  instrumentation:  4  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  4  oboes  and  english  horn,  3 
clarinets,  E  flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  4  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4 
horns,  3  trumpets,  4  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  mandolin  and  strings,  to- 
gether with  the  following  percussion:  bass  drum,  small  drum,  tam-tam,  triangle, 
tambourine,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  flexatone  (described  as  a  flat  piece  of  steel 
struck  by  wooden  clappers  and  so  manipulated  by  the  thumb  as  to  sound  glis- 
sandos  and  also  notes  of  definite  pitch). 

This  set  of  Variations,  rather  than  the  later  Theme  and  Variations  for 
Orchestra,  op.  43b  (which  were  given  their  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Serge  Koussevitzky  on  October  20 
1944),  are  considered  one  of  the  earliest  specific  demonstrations  of  the 
composer's  then-developing  serial  method.  Rene  Leibowitz,  in  Arnold 
Schoenberg  et  son  Ecole,  singles  out  these  Variations  and  the  Five  Pieces 
for  Piano  op.  23,  as  the  first  conscious  manifestation  of  the  'technique 
serielle':  in  the  Variations  'All  the  principal  dodecaphonic  procedures 
crystallize  themselves.  .  .  .  Here  we  witness  the  calculated  use  of  certain 
harmonic  laws  implied  in  the  organization  of  the  new  world  of  sonori- 
ties. In  this  respect  the  harmonization  of  the  theme  of  these  Variations 
itself  appears  to  me  strongly  significant.'  This  theme  is  made  up  of 
twelve  different  tones  as  a  'row':  B  flat,  F  flat,  G  flat,  E  flat,  F,  A,  D,  C 
sharp,  G,  G  sharp,  B,  C.  These  tones  are  discovered  to  be  treated  in  the 
first  statement  in  inversion,  retrograde  motion  and  vertical  integration. 

Needless  to  say,  the  variation  form  has  brought  the  composer  vastly 
more  possibilities  for  manipulation  than  was  ever  possible  in  its  purely 
ornamental  classical  usage.  The  theme  itself  is  foreshadowed  by  an  in- 
troduction thirty-three  bars  long,  flowing  measures  partly  harmonic, 
anticipatory  of  the  theme  and  the  nature  of  the  treatment  to  follow.  The 
climax  of  the  introduction  is  a  quiet  statement  of  the  notes  of  Bach's 
name  (B,  A,  C,  B  flat),  played  by  the  trombone,  and  in  reverse  by  the 
flute. 
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After  a  concluding  pizzicato  chord  pianissimo,  the  theme  itself  is  in- 
troduced. The  theme,  expectably  romantic  but  also  melodic  in  charac- 
ter, 'permits  one  to  recognize',  so  Wilhelm  Altmann  has  remarked,  'that 
Schoenberg  was  once  a  great  admirer  of  Wagner's  Tristan' .  The  theme 
is  set  forth  by  the  cellos  lightly  accompanied  by  the  woodwinds  and 
harp.  The  theme  is  twenty-four  bars  long  and  consists  of  four  sections 
in  lengths  of  five,  seven,  five,  seven  measures.  This  division  means  that 
each  section  of  the  theme  is  repeated  in  reversed  position.  The  close 
is  a  repetition  of  the  first  section  by  the  cellos  in  its  original  form,  but 
combined  with  its  inversion  by  the  first  violin.  This  so  works  out  that 
the  last  five  measures  contain  all  twelve  tones. 

The  composer,  with  various,  elements  of  his  elaborate  theme  to  draw 
upon,  often  fragmented,  has  likewise  given  himself  great  rhythmic  and 
color  variety  to  play  upon  in  the  contrasting  Variations. 

The  movements  are  as  follows: 

Introduction :  massig,  ruhig  (at  a  moderate  and 
peaceful  tempo) 

Theme:  molto  moderato 

Variations 

1.  Moderato 

2.  Langsam  (slowly) 

3.  Massig  (at  a  moderate  tempo) 

4.  Walzertempo  (in  the  tempo  of  a  waltz) 

5.  Bewegt  (at  a  lively  tempo) 

6.  Andante 

7.  Langsam  (slowly) 

8.  Sehr  rasch  (very  fast) 

9.  L'istesso  tempo,  aber  etwas  langsamer  (at  the 
same  tempo,  but  a  little  more  slowly) 

Finale:  massig  schnell  (moderately  fast)  -  grazioso  - 
presto 

The  Finale  (massig  schnell)  is  a  fully  manipulated  climax,  in  which  the 
B  -  A  -  C  -  H  theme  of  the  introduction  makes  a  striking  return.  The 
tempo  of  this  part  is  in  turn  precipitated  (steigend),  grazioso,  pesante, 
and  at  last  presto. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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SCHOENBERG'S  MUSICAL  LOGIC 

by  John  N.  Burk 

The  schism  in  musical  procedure  attributed  to  Arnold  Schoenberg  could 
hardly  have  come  about  as  it  did  without  a  particular  combination  of 
circumstances:  the  growth  of  an  indomitable  pioneering  transformation 
in  the  city  of  Vienna  at  a  critical  moment  of  its  musical  development. 

Vienna  in  the  1890s  was  at  a  crossroads.  Romanticism  had  shot  its  bolt. 
Wagner  had  said  the  ultimate  word  in  highly  charged  emotional  music 
through  the  advanced  chromaticism  of  Tristan  and  Parsifal.  The  defend- 
ers of  the  symphonic  Brahms  were  still  at  odds  with  the  Wagnerians. 
The  symphonies  of  Bruckner,  who  died  in  1896,  were  a  field  for  battle. 
Two  younger  men,  Mahler  and  Strauss,  were  carrying  the  tottering  ban- 
ner of  immensity.  There  was  a  violent  conservative  faction  and  a  less 
numerous  but  also  vociferous  avant-garde.  The  time  had  come  for  a 
retraction  from  megalomania,  from  loose  expansiveness  and  monster 
orchestrations  in  favor  of  compactness  and  orderliness,  from  emotional 
exhibitionism  in  favor  of  introversion. 

The  young  Schoenberg  was  implicated  in  all  of  these  factions  and  con- 
tradictory tendencies  involving  music's  past,  present  and  future.  He 
admired  Brahms,  whom  he  had  met  shortly  before  that  composer's 
death  in  1897.  He  was  enraptured  with  Wagner,  and  Tristan  was  his 
bible.  He  was  deep  in  the  past  masters.  He  was  drawn  into  the  radical 
group  of  expressionist  poets  and  painters,  and  faced  with  the  open  hos- 
tility of  the  conservative  die-hards. 

He  had  little  formal  musical  training  other  than  what  he  found  out  for 
himself  by  contact  with  a  few  able  musicians  and  a  great  deal  of  music. 
To  work  out  an  independent,  firm  and  forward-looking  style  with  almost 
no  encouragement  and  no  money  was  a  true  feat  of  pertinacity  and 
inner  purpose.  Those  who  became  sympathetic  and  helpful  were  indi- 
viduals such  as  Zemlinsky,  who  could  instruct  him,  and  later  such 
imaginative  liberals  as  Mahler  and  Strauss,  who  could  give  him  confi- 
dence by  their  support. 

At  first,  he  followed  contemporary  ways  with  the  Gurrelieder,  with  its 
enormous  orchestration,  and  Verklarte  Nacht  with  its  super-chromatic 
Tristan  style.  Verklarte  Nacht,  reacting  against  immensity,  was  confined 
to  a  string  sextet.  Yet  both  works  had  expressionist  subjects.  These 
works  eloquently  prove  that  Schoenberg  was  no  cold,  dry  theorist,  but 
an  artist  of  fired  imagination,  an  ultra-romanticist  who  could  pour  out 
his  heart  without  restraint — until  his  muse  directed  otherwise. 

In  the  forefront  of  growth  which  is  the  principle  of  renewing  life  in  the 
arts,  there  is  always  an  element  of  irresponsible  experimentation  by 
those  who  are  not  otherwise  strong  enough  to  attract  attention.  Their 
contribution,  if  any,  is  accidental.  There  are  also  those  in  whom  their  art 
Is  a  new  and  vital  current,  and  who  must  find  new  ways  to  make  it 
articulate.  Schoenberg's  was  a  peculiar  case.  His  motivation  was  in  part 
intellectual,  probing;  but  he  was  always  an  artist  of  deep  and  genuine 
impulse.  His  radicalism  had  no  purpose  of  drawing  attention  by  shock. 

continued  on  page  1065 
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Does  your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
"annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closerto  home,  a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing—  now  — 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721 .  (If  you'd 
ike  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
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Glamors!  High-fliers! 
Go-qds\  I've  had  it  with 
the  market,  Mr  Marks! 
Whatever  you've  done 
for  my  partner  at  Lentrone, 
I  wish  you'd  do  for  me. 


I  take  it  you're  not  happy 
with  the  way  your 
investments  are  performing. 


Amen.  I  never  want 
to  hear  the  word 
performance  again. 
So  what  can  you 
do  for  me? 


No  miracles,  but 
we  can  put  together 
a  long-term  investment 
program  based  on 
sound  values  with 
reasonable  rates 
of  growth. 


Seems  sensible. 
Where  do  we  start? 


We  sit  down  with 
your  portfolio  and 
figure  out  whether 
you  need  growth 
or  income  or 
some  of  both. 
Let's  do  the 
long-range  planning 
first.  It  could  save 
trouble  later 


Long-range  planning 
Now  you're  talking' 
That's  how 
built  Lentrone! 


believe  you,  Mr  Rose. 


Where  the 
man  you  talk  to  is  ] 

New  England  Merchants  ] 

National  Bank 

See  Ralph  Marks  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109.  Member  FDIC. 


J 


JEWELERS 


HICHAM*  M-  MNA.»k 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley   237-2730 


Watches  By: 
Omega  •  Rolex 


Silver  By: 

Tiffany  &  Co.  •  Georg    Jensen 

Kirk  ■  Tuttle 


handwoven  area  rugs 


Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 


The  symphony  isn't  finished 
till  you  stop  at  the  Sheraton-Boston. 

The  nicest  closing  cadences  are  played  at  the  Sheraton-Boston, 

natural  congregating  point  of  Boston's  beautiful  after-concert 

people,  and  conveniently  close  to  Symphony  Hall.  Choose  among  the 

seven  Sheraton  places  for  intimate  nightcaps,  informal  snacks,  or 

romantic  sipping,  supping  and  dancing.  Never  a  cover  or  minimum. 

Don't  be  a  Schubert.  Come  to  the  Sheraton  for  a  finished  symphony. 

236-2000 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel  {§ 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
SHERATON  HOTELS  ANO  MOTOR  INNS  A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITT 
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Co-Chairmen 

Mrs.  Albert  Goodhue 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Secretary 
Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spatjlding 

Treasurer 
Mrs.  John  H.  Knowees 

Executive  Secretary 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Whitty 

266-1348 

Chairman  of  Areas 
Mrs.  William  J.  Mixter,  Jr. 

Area  Chairmen 

Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

And  over 

Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 
Belmont 

Mrs.  George  Draper 

Mrs.  Walter  Watson  II 

Boston 

Mrs.  Walter  Cahners 

Mrs.  Allen  P.  Joslin 

Brookline-Chestnut  Hill 

Mrs.  Edwin  T.  Green 
Cambridge 

Mrs.  Howard  W.  Davis 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Concord 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Jansen,  Jr. 

Dedham-Dover-Westwood 


Council  of  Friends 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  02115  —  266-1348 


The  drive  is  on  again!  Mrs  Howard  Davis,  Chairman  of  the 
Campaign  for  New  members,  is  leading  an  energetic  crusade 
to  enlist  and  enroll  new  Friends.  All  Area  chairmen  and 
committees  are  at  work.  So  —  won't  you  help? 

On  January  25th  this  year,  there  were  3,525  current  Friends 
who  had  contributed  $280,709;  twelve  months  earlier  the 
figures  were  3,092  and  $213,347.  This  is  already  a  good  step 
in  the  right  direction  —  but  we  are  still  only  just  over  half 
way  towards  our  goal  of  $550,000  this  season. 

As  an  incentive  to  recruiting,  the  Council  has  planned  a 
scheme  whereby  anyone  enlisting  ten  or  more  new  Friends 
will  receive  as  a  gift  a  recording  by  the  Orchestra.  Top  prizes 
for  those  recruiting  the  largest  number  will  be  a  'Gold  Pass' 
to  a  series  of  concerts  next  season,  a  weekend  for  two  at 
Tanglewood,  and  a  table  at  Pops  for  three  nights. 


Apart  from  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  one  of  the 
world's  great  orchestras,  membership  in  the  Friends  provides 
several  tangible  benefits:  there  are  lectures  by  members  of 
the  Orchestra,  Pre-Symphony  Luncheons,  and  Table  Talk 
Suppers  before  evening  concerts.  Friends  have  first  choice  of 
any  new  recordings,  financial  reductions  on  European  tours, 
and  personally  conducted  tours  of  Symphony  Hall.  AM 
Friends  are  invited  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting,  which 
includes  a  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  by  Arthur 
Fiedler,  and  a  luncheon  in  Symphony  Hall.  All  these  events 
are  available  to  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
making  an  annual  donation  in  any  amount  between  $15  and 
$5,000.  Anyone  giving  less  than  $15  will  be  invited  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  only.  Special  events  are  also  planned  for 
contributors  in  each  category  of  giving. 


Categories  of  giving  are  as  follows: 
$15  and  over  —  Contributor        $250  and  over  —  Sustaining 
$50  and  over  —  Donor  $500  and  over  —  Patron 

$100  and  over  —  Sponsor  $1000  and  over  —  Guarantor 

$5000  and  over —  Benefactor 

Alison  Arnold  wrote  recently  in  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler: 
'According  to  the  dictionary,  a  friend  is  one  attached  to 
another  by  esteem,  respect  or  affection.  So  why  not  be  a 
Friend  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra?  It  certainly  rates 
your  esteem,  respect  and  affection/ 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

I  subscribe  $. to  the  $550,000  goal  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  toward  meeting 
the  Orchestra's  estimated  deficit  for  the  1970-1971  season 
September  1  1970  to  August  31  1971 


□  Check  enclosed 

□  Payable  on 


Please  bill  me 


Name    . 
Address 


Zip  Code 


Please  indicate  series  you  attend 


Please  make  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Laws. 


Area  Chairmen 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Burnes 
Framingham 

Mrs.  Robert  Siegfried 
Lexington 

Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Cole 
Lincoln 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 
Lowell 

Mrs.  Erick  Kauders 
Marblehead 

Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Kane 
Milton 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Levine 

Newton 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Russell 

North  Shore 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 
South  Shore 

Mrs.  Francis  Devlin 
Wayland 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 
Wellesley 

Mrs.  Richard  Ely 
Weston 

Mrs.  Harold  Blanchard 
Winchester 

Mrs.  Harlan  Pierpont,  Jr. 
Worcester 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  John  Kennard 

New  Hampshire 
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At  peak  volume, 

the  only  thing  your 

neighbors  will  hear  is 

your  humming. 


When  there  are  times  that  you  want  to  get* 
away  from  it  all,  nobody  will  fault  you  if  you 
try  to  do  it  through  the  panacea  of  music. 
Music  that  is  intimately  yours. 

The  new  Pioneer  SE-50  headset  has 
added  new  brilliance  and  dimension  to  the 
reproduction  of  intimate  sound. 

Pioneer  has  actually  miniaturized  quality 
sound  systems  and  designed  them  into  feath- 
erweight, kid-soft  earpieces.  Each  earpiece 
of  the  SE-50  headset  houses  a  two-way  sys- 
tem with  a  crossover  comprising  a  cone  type 
woofer  for  bass/midrange  and  a  horn  tweeter 
for  crisp,  clear  highs. 

But  we  didn't  stop  there.  We  added  sep- 
parate  tone  and  volume  controls  to  each 
earpiece.  Result:  you  can  dial  perfect  stereo 


^balance  and  volume  to  match  each  musical 
selection.  And  it's  always 
fitf§'f  free  of  distortion  on  both 
channels.  Maybe  that's  why  more  and  more 
escapists  and  just  plain  music  lovers  have 
discovered  Pioneer  headsets  and  have  made 
them  the  most  popular  accessory  in  their 
stereo  high  fidelity  equipment. 

Included  is  a  16-foot  coiled  cord,  adjust- 
able comfort  features  and  a  handsome, ■  vinyl 
leather  grained,  fully  fined  storage  case. 

Only  $49.95.  Other  quality  Pioneer  head- 
sets trom  $24.95.  Ask:  for  a  demonstration  at 
your  local  Pioneer  dealer. 

Pioneer  Electronics  U.S.A.  Corporation 
1 78  Commerce  Road,  Carlstadt,  N.  J.  07072 


Or!)  PIONEER 


WEST  COAST:  1335  WEST  134TH-ST..  GARDENA.  CALIF.  90247  •  IN  CANADA:  S.  H.  PARKER  CO.,  67  LESMILL  RD„  DON  MILLS,  ONTARIO 


Request  a  Demonstration  at  Your  Franchisee!  Pioneer  Dealer 


AUDIO  LAB 

16  Eliot  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1645  Beacon  St.,  Waban,  Mass. 
215  Newburgh  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

MILO  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

3  Wolcott  Ave.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

817  Boyleston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

North  Shore  Shop  Center,  Peabody,  Mass. 

SOUND  SPECIALISTS 

7  Waterfield  Road,  Winchester,  Mass. 
1  Post  Office  Ave.,  Andover,  Mass. 

STOP,  LOOK  &  LISTEN,  INC. 

18  Thoreau,  Concord,  Mass. 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


*"™     * 
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What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 

Real  Estate  Investment 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Trust  of  America 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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II  §  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  at  Shawmut 
Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  botl 
of  you  in  so  many  ways  -  from  setting 
up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing 
a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estate 
plan . . .  perhaps  iixiproving  your  ta> 
picture  at  the  same  time.  Shawmut: 
Could  be  music  to  your  ears. 
Call  our  Trust  Department  at 
742-4900,  Ext.  177 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston  1 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 
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Eames 

Charles  Eames.  His  classic  wood  and  leather 
chair  is  part  of  our  collection.  Eames,  Saarinen, 
Mies  van  der  Rone,  Wegner,  Scarpa.  All  the  great 
names  of  contemporary  design.  If  this  is  you,  it's 
us.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard  Street,  Brook- 
line.    (617)  566-8400.     Contemporary  Interiors. 


Saturday  evenings 
I'm  here 


listening  to  Symphony. 

The  rest  of  the  week 
I'm  listening  for  the  phone 
to  ring.  Waiting  for  you 
to  ask  me  to  arrange  a 
flight,  a  vacation,  a 
cruise,  a  sales  incentive 
trip,  a  group  trip.  Any 
kind  of  trip.  To 
anywhere.  For  you, 
your  wife,  the  kids  or 
the  company.  I  work 
for  Garber  Travel.  Call 
me.  The  number  is 
566-2100. 
Just  ask  for  Bernie. 


I     WASHINGTON 
jL  HOUSE 

SSL  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 

GRACIOUS  RETIREMENT  LIVING  IN  ONE  OF  THE 
EARLY  1900's  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  MANSIONS 


600  WASHINGTON  STREET 
WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 
237-3636 


Boston  for  lovers, 
si 


gourmets, 
photographers, 

history  buffs, 

sports  nuts, 

shoppers, 

and  kids 

who  I  ike  to  ride 

in  elevators. 

TheSkywalk. 

50  stories  high  in  the  Prudential  Building. 

9  a.m.  to  midnight,  weekdays.  1  to  11  p.m.  Sundays.  Adults  75  cents,  children 

(under  13)  25  cents,  under  6  free.  Call  236-3313  for  information  and  group  rates. 
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Early  performances  of  his  music  in  Vienna  only  brought  bitter  denuncia- 
tion on  his  head,  and  no  doubt  helped  to  drive  him  into  a  shell  of 
intractability.  His  stern  independence,  his  impermeability  before  general 
opinion  remained  with  him  all  his  life. 

When,  in  1947,  he  acknowledged  a  prize  from  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  he  wrote: 

'That  you  should  regard  all  I  have  tried  to  do  in  the  last  fifty  years  as  an 
achievement  strikes  me  as  in  some  respects  an  overestimate.  My  own 
feeling  was  that  I  had  fallen  into  an  ocean  of  boiling  water;  and,  as  I 
couldn't  swim  and  knew  no  other  way  out,  I  struggled  with  my  arms 
and  legs  as  best  I  could.  I  don't  know  what  saved  me,  or  why  I  wasn't 
drowned  or  boiled  alive  —  perhaps  my  own  merit  was  that  I  never  gave 
in.  Whether  my  movements  were  very  economical  or  completely  sense- 
less, whether  they  helped  or  hindered  my  survival,  there  was  no  one 
willing  to  help  me,  and  there  were  plenty  who  would  gladly  have  seen 
me  go  under.  .  .  .  Please  don't  call  it  false  modesty  if  I  say  that  perhaps 
something  was  achieved,  but  that  it  is  not  I  who  deserve  the  credit.  The 
credit  must  go  to  my  opponents.  It  was  they  who  really  helped  me/ 

He  was  not  an  experimenter,  for  the  element  of  chance  would  have  been 
foreign  to  his  nature.  He  was  a  bold,  a  tireless  searcher,  pursuing  what 
seemed  to  him  the  logical  course  of  growth  in  musical  style.  Stucken- 
schmidt,  his  biographer,  {Arnold  Schoenberg  (Grove  Press,  New  York)) 
finds  in  him  'the  radicalism  of  thinking  right  through  to  the  end'.  A 
result  of  this  was  music  often  expository  in  intent. 

The  development  of  his  style  shows  a  seemingly  inevitable  consistency 
through  the  years.  It  stemmed  from  the  chromaticism  of  Tristan,  which 
in  turn  was  the  rich  product  of  centuries  of  harmonic  development. 
Further  intricacies  of  equivocal  chords  would  inevitably  weaken  the 
sense  of  tonic  polarity,  and  the  harmonic  structure  based  on  the  triad. 
The  twelve  notes  of  the  scale  tended  toward  a  new  freedom  of  relation- 
ship, based  upon  the  composer's  arbitrary  choice  of  intervals  rather  than 
the  thirds  of  the  traditional  harmony.  A  result  of  this  logical  growth  was 
Schoenberg's  formulation,  in  1922,  of  a  system  he  had  long  been  uncon- 
sciously approaching:  replacement  of  a  principal  theme  by  the  use  of 
the  twelve  notes  of  the  scale  in  a  series,  in  the  order  and  intervals  of  the 
composer's  choice,  but  without  the  recurrence  of  any  single  note  within 
this  'tone  row'.  Thus  repetition,  the  basic  ingredient  of  music,  is  ban- 
ished within  the  series,  but  it  re-enters  in  a  broader  sense  in  the 
reiteration  of  the  tone  row,  and  in  the  resulting  approximation  of  the 
variation  form. 

The  serial  method  constricts  by  its  arbitrary  rules.  It  liberates  by  offering 
new  intervallic  and  contrapuntal  possibilities.  It  intrigues  the  composer's 
ingenuity  in  manipulation  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  fugue  intrigued 
Bach.  The  listener  who  seeks  tone  combinations  agreeable  to  the  ear 
will  reject  this  comparison  not  only  because  serialism  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced anyone  remotely  approaching  Bach's  stature,  but  because  a  fugue 
of  Bach  is  built  upon  the  physical  laws  of  tonal  consonance  and  serialism 
is  not. 

Schoenberg  was  never  too  concerned  about  communication  with  an 
audience.  One  can   picture  what  Stuckenschmidt  calls   his  'hermitical 
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loneliness'  as  he  sat  in  his  study,  following  his  Inner  compulsion'.  When 
Schoenberg,  in  praising  Gershwin  in  California,  made  the  comparison 
between  a  composer  and  an  apple  tree,  did  he  wish  to  apply  it  to  him- 
self, and  was  he  a  bit  envious?  'An  artist  is  to  me  like  an  apple  tree/  he 
wrote.  'When  his  time  comes,  whether  he  wants  it  or  not,  he  bursts  into 
bloom  and  starts  to  produce  apples.  And  as  an  apple  tree  neither  knows 
nor  asks  about  the  value  experts  of  the  market  will  attribute  to  its  prod- 
uct, so  a  real  composer  does  not  ask  whether  his  products  will  please 
the  experts  of  serious  arts.  He  only  feels  he  has  to  say  something;  and 
says  it/  Schoenberg  undoubtedly  felt  he  had  'something  to  say'  when  he 
composed.  But  it  was  his  peculiar  nature  to  do  more  than  'say  it'  in 
tones.  It  was  like  him  to  reason  brilliantly  with  himself  and  with  his 
colleagues.  He  certainly  did  not  ask  himself  'whether  his  products  would 
please'.  The  apples  of  Gershwin  have  been  found  sweeter  by  the  con- 
sumer than  the  apples  of  Schoenberg. 

How  long  the  works  of  Schoenberg  will  endure  in  repertorial  life 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  certain  that  he  enormously  expedited  the  devel- 
opment of  musical  style  in  others,  and  that  his  influence  will  continue. 

Few  Germanic  composers  failed  to  be  at  least  touched  by  his  liberating 
(rather  than  his  arbitrary)  ways.  Outstanding  are  Alban  Berg,  who,  unlike 
his  teacher,  never  forfeited  Romantic  expression;  Webern,  who  followed 
the  'aphoristic'  trend;  Hindemith,  who  had  his  phase  of  twelve  tonalism 
and  emerged  from  it.  Stravinsky  has  been  enticed  into  it  only  in  recent 
years.  It  is  quite  expectable  that  composers  will  adopt  serialism  only  to 
the  degree  that  suits  them.  Schoenberg  himself  freely  altered  his  style  to 
the  purpose  of  a  particular  work,  and  even  occasionally  reverted  to 
tonalism  without  any  sense  of  renunciation  or  self-betrayal. 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  soon  as  the  'Rush  Line' 
seats  are  sold  out;  on  other  days  one  half  hour  before  the  start  of  the 
concert.  The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to 
concert.  They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 
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BELA  bartok 

Concerto  for  orchestra  (1943) 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Bartok  was  born  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary,  on  March  25  1881  and  died  in 
New  York  on  September  26  1945.  He  wrote  the  Concerto  for  orchestra  for  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in  memory  of  Natalie  Koussevitzky  shortly  after 
her  death.  The  score  is  dated  October  8  1943.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  the  world  premiere  under  Serge  Koussevitzsky's  direction  on  December  1 
1944  in  the  eighth  Friday-Saturday  pair  of  the  1944-1945  season.  The  second  per- 
formance in  the  series  followed,  unusually,  four  weeks  later,  on  December  29 
and  30.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  con- 
ducted in  April  1968  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  english  horn,  3  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tarn  tarn,  2 
harps  and  strings.  , 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has  recorded 
Bartok's  Concerto  for  orchestra  on  the  RCA  label. 

Virgil  Thomson  said  once  that  either  you  respond  to  music  viscerally 
or  you  do  not  respond  at  all.  If  that  be  so,  perhaps  one  who  heard  the 
premiere  of  Bartok's  Concerto  for  orchestra  (and  who  did  respond 
viscerally)  cannot  be  expected  to  'describe'  this  work  with  appro- 
priate detachment.  As  it  happens,  the  composer  himself  obviated  the 
dilemma  by  providing  us  with  an  analysis  of  the  score.  Of  that  more 
later. 

Formal  description,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  anfiotator's  job  — 
and  by  far  the  least  interesting  for  all  concerned  save  pedants  and 
possibly  students  trapped  in  courses  requiring  them  to  simulate  com- 
petence in  this  dreary  genre.  Setting  the  scene  vis-a-vis  circumstances 
of  composition  can  be  pretty  dull  also  (and  equidistant  from  the 
expressive  point  of  the  music);  but  a  listener  is  nevertheless  entitled 
to  this  information  in  anticipation  of  any  auditory  experience.  It  can 
always  be  ignored,  but  when  it  is  accurate  it  can  be  helpful. 

As  to  the  genesis  of  Bartok's  Concerto  for  orchestra  it  is  possible  for 
once  to  be  factually  precise,  even  if  its  nearness  in  time  compels  the 
utmost  prudence  in  value  judgments.  And  yet  how  vividly  the  com- 
poser's presence  lingers  with  those  who  knew  him  however  slightly, 
not  to  speak  of  his  neighbors  along  Manhattan's  West  57th  Street  who 
knew  him  only  from  afar  because  they  were  reluctant  to  infringe  on 
an  artist's  right  to  be  left  alone.  In  all  the  purlieus  where  he  moved,  the 
memory  of  Bartok's  modest  mien  is  indelible.  (But  shyness,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  not  self-abnegation;  the  latter  trait  never  has  coexisted  with 
creativity.) 

A  further  prefatory  note  is  in  order  regarding  the  performance-history 
of  this  music.  You  will  read  in  any  number  of  ordinarily  reliable  sources 
(beginning  with  the  printed  score,  incredibly)  that  the  work  was  given 
its  premiere  in  New  York.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  not  only  the 
first  but  also  the  second,  third,  and  further  performances  were  pre- 
sented in  Boston.  Moreover,  behind  this  fact  lies  most  of  the  story  that 
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is  worth  telling  about  the  Concerto  for  orchestra  —  both  for  its  uncom- 
mon amount  of  'human  interest'  and  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
music  as  a  consequence.  That  story  is  as  follows. 

Bartok  himself  wrote  that  the  'general  mood  of  the  work  represents, 
apart  from  the  jesting  second  movement,  a  gradual  transition  from  the 
sternness  of  the  first  movement  and  the  lugubrious  death-song  of  the 
third,  to  the  life-assertion  of  the  last  one'.  Now  hear  the  more  nearly 
complete  truth: 

Two  years  and  two  months  before  he  was  to  die,  Bartok  was  very  far 
from  being  the  popular  composer  he  became  so  quickly  after  he  had 
fulfilled  the  primary  requirement  for  immortality.  He  was  among 
the  /east-performed  of  leading  contemporaries,  actually.  For  that  and 
other  reasons  he  was  not  a  happy  man.  He  was  also  an  extraordinarily 
poor  man,  notwithstanding  the  lengthy  and  respectful  entries  about 
him  in  the  encyclopedias.  On  top  of  all  this,  he  was  physically  a  sick 
man  (though  his  ailment  was  not  yet  correctly  diagnosed  —  in  the  early 
1940s  medical  science  knew  little  about  leukemia).  His  physicians 
were  in  despair,  and  so  was  he. 

And  then,  one  warm  day  in  that  summer  of  1943,  there  arrived  at 
Bartok's  small  room  in  Doctors  Hospital  an  unannounced  caller 
whose  very  eminence  must  have  given  the  patient  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  world  had  forsaken  him.  In  various  accounts  this  famous 
visitor  is  described  as  a  'mysterious  stranger'  —  an  allusion  to  the  un- 
known patron  who  commissioned  a  Requiem  from  the  dying  Mozart, 
and  simultaneously  an  implication  that  Bartok  never  before  had  met 
his  unexpected  guest.  (H.  W.  Heinsheimer,  an  intijnate  of  the  composer 
who  had  been  with  the  publishing  house  of  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  wrote 
as  late  as  1949  that  the  celebrity  had  totally  ignored  Bartok's  important 
scores;  and  'I  don't  think  that  the  two  men  had  ever  met  before  that 
day  in  the  hospital/) 

Again,  the  folklore  must  give  way  to  facts:  the  distinguished  caller  was 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  had  introduced  both  Bartok  the  pianist  and 
Bartok  the  composer  to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  as  far  back  as 
1928.  As  of  1943  they  did  not  count  each  other  as  close  friends,  to 
be  sure.  But  one  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  each  of  these  men 
knew  the  artistic  measure  of  the  other. 

Koussevitzky  had  come  alone.  Accepting  the  only  chair,  he  drew  it 
close  to  the  bed  and  began  at  once  to  explain  his  mission.  Aware  that 
the  fiercely  proud  composer  would  accept  neither  charity  nor  an  assign- 
ment he  did  not  feel  able  to  undertake,  the  conductor  did  not  'offer'  a 
commission  to  the  desperately  ill  Bartok.  Instead,  lying  as  matter-of- 
factly  as  he  could,  he  reported  that  he  was  acting  as  a  courier  for  the 
Koussevitzky  Foundation  (set  up  as  a  memorial  to  his  late  wife  Natalie) 
and  that  he  was  bound  to  leave  a  check  for  $500  with  Bartok  whether 
or  not  any  new  piece  would  be  forthcoming.  This  figure,  he  added, 
was  only  half  of  what  had  been  set  aside.  Another  $500  would  be  paid 
upon  receipt  of  the  score  it  was  hoped  that  Bartok  could  write.  But  the 
first  $500  was  his  irrevocably. 

The  composer  made  no  direct  reply,  but  it  was  clear  to  Koussevitzky 
(so  he  subsequently  disclosed)  that  the  invalid  suddenly  had  developed 
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a  determination  to  recover.  For  fully  an  hour  the  two  talked  with  more 
and  more  animation  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Then  a  nurse  came  in  and 
motioned  to  the  visitor  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  leave.  (Koussevitzky 
must  have  been  delighted  at  the  success  of  his  harmless  deception. 
Fritz  Reiner  and  Joseph  Szigeti  among  others  had  assured  him  that 
nothing  else  would  work,  and  no  doubt  they  were  right.)  Orthodox 
medicine  has  no  explanation  for  the  speedy,  if  temporary,  recuperation 
that  ensued.  The  grimmest  prognoses  would  be  confirmed  soon  enough, 
but  after  Koussevitzky's  visit  Bartok  rallied  so  astonishingly  that  the 
incredulous  specialists  authorized  his  discharge  from  the  hospital. 

Seeking  the  sun,  Bartok  wandered  southward.  He  stopped  at  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  where  he  rented  a  piano-less  room  and  started  com- 
posing. Almost  immediately  his  publisher's  New  York  office  began  to 
receive  urgent  requests  for  music  paper.  As  fast  as  the  bundles  arrived 
he  wrote  for  more.  There  and  then,  between  August  15  and  October  8, 
the  Concerto  for  orchestra  became  a  reality.  Bartok  sent  the  autograph 
manuscript  for  copying  in  three  separate  batches  as  the  work  took  shape. 

As  evidence  of  Koussevitzky's  enthusiastic  advocacy,  it  is  of  more  than 
passing  interest  than  one  review  of  the  premiere  (by  Cyrus  Durgin  in 
the  Globe)  apparently  inspired  the  conductor  to  reschedule  the  work 
in  the  same  Friday- Saturday  series  four  weeks  later!  It  has  been  said 
that  Koussevitzky  was  angered  by  the  critical  consensus,  but  a  perusal 
of  the  original  notices  hardly  supports  this  contention;  the  reception 
ranged  from  extreme  cordiality  to  soaring  panegyric.  Koussevitzky's 
repeat  performances  almost  surely  were  prompted  by  this  passage  in 
the  Globe  article:  'So  much  new  music  is  heard  once  or  twice  and 
then  forgotten  that  I  hope  Mr  Bartok's  Concerto  will  be  a  fortunate 
exception  to  the  rule.  Let's  hear  it  again  this  season.'  Having  heard  it 
on  December  1  and  2  1944  the  same  subscription  audiences  did  hear 
it  again  within  the  month;  it  was  performed  again  December  29  and 
30  1944,  and  it  has  been  in  the  international  standard  repertoire  ever 
since. 

Having  put  right  various  other  errors,  it  remains  to  correct  one  last  one. 
Numerous  sources  perpetuate  the  misinformation  (apparently  traceable 
to  the  aforementioned  Heinsheimer  article)  that  Bartok  was  not  present 
in  Symphony  Hall  for  the  premiere  of  his  Concerto  for  orchestra.  But 
in  fact  he  was,  of  course,  present.  I  clearly  remember  his  acknowledging 
the  applause  with  diffident  little  bows,  and  this  is  attested  by  the  next 
day's  reviews. 

On  the  following  January  10  came  the  first  New  York  performance, 
again  by  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Koussevitzky.  !t  was  a  bitter  cold 
night,  but  Carnegie  Hall  never  seemed  warmer.   Bartok's  health  once 

THANKS  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO  ARE 
UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  CONCERTS  OF  THEIR  SERIES  AND 
WHO  RELEASE  THEIR  SEATS,  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  TICKETS 
IS  USUALLY  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CONCERT.  PLEASE  TELEPHONE  266-1492  AND  ASK  FOR 
RESERVATIONS. 
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more  had  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse,  and  Koussevitzky  had  to  lead  the 
small,  stooped  figure  onstage  very,  very  slowly  while  the  house  cheered 
and  cheered.  Then  the  conductor  slipped  quickly  out  of  sight  and  left 
Bartok  alone  for  the  audience  to  deal  with  as  he  was  sure  they  would. 

Bartok  knew  then,  no  matter  how  often  he  had  wondered  before,  that 
he  had  touched  the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  Trembling  but  at  long  last 
triumphant,  he  went  home  that  night  —  home  was  a  minuscule  apart- 
ment three  blocks  away  —  with  his  cup  overflowing,  full  of  plans  for 
the  future. 

Structurally,  the  Concerto  for  orchestra  is  like  an  ingenious  building: 
as  much  as  the  experts  admire  it  they  are  compelled  to  take  it  apart  in 
search  of  some  elusive  principle.  Whether  or  not  to  discourage  this 
mischief,  Bartok  prepared  this  analytic  precis  for  the  first  Boston 
performances: 

The  title  of  this  symphony-like  orchestral  work  is  explained  by  its 
tendency  to  treat  the  single  instruments  or  instrument  groups  in  a 
"concertant"  or  soloistic  manner.  The  "virtuoso"  treatment  appears, 
for  instance,  in  the  fugato  sections  of  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  (brass  instruments),  or  in  the  "perpetuum  mob/7e"-like 
passage  of  the  principal  theme  in  the  last  movement  (strings),  and, 
especially,  in  the  second  movement,  in  which  pairs  of  instruments 
consecutively  appear  with  brilliant  passages. 

'As  for  the  structure  of  the  work,  the  first  and  fifth  movements  are 
written  in  a  more  or  less  regular  sonata  form.  The  development  of 
the  first  contains  fugato  sections  for  brass;  the  exposition  in  the  finale 
is  somewhat  extended,  and  its  development  consists  of  a  fugue  built 
on  the  last  theme  of  the  exposition.  Less  traditional  forms  are  found 
in  the  second  and  third  movements.  The  main  part  of  the  second 
consists  of  a  chain  of  independent  short  sections,  by  wind  instruments 
consecutively  introduced  in  five  pairs  (bassoons,  oboes,  clarinets,  flutes, 
and  muted  trumpets).  Thematically,  the  five  sections  have  nothing  in 
common.  A  kind  of  "trio"  —  a  short  chorale  for  brass  instruments 
and  side-drum  —  follows,  after  which  the  five  sections  are  recapitulated 
in  a  more  elaborate  instrumentation.  The  structure  of  the  fourth  move- 
ment likewise  is  chain-like;  three  themes  appear  successively.  These 
constitute  the  core  of  the  movement,  which  is  enframed  by  a  misty 
texture  of  rudimentary  motifs.  Most  of  the  thematic  material  of  this 
movement  derives  from  the  "Introduction"  to  the  first  movement.  The 
form  of  the  fourth  movement  —  " 'Intermezzo  interrotto"  ["Interrupted 
Intermezzo"]  —  could  be  rendered  by  the  letter  symbols  "ABA  — 
interruption  —  BA."  ' 

One  would  never  guess  from  the  foregoing  no-nonsense  outline,  nor 
from  the  marvelously  witty,  powerfully  affirmative  work  itself  (includ- 
ing, by  the  way,  a  hilarious  burlesque  of  Shostakovich's  Seventh  sym- 
phony in  the  Intermezzo),  that  this  score  was  the  orchestral  last  will 
and  testament  of  a  frail,  failing  man  who  weighed  something  under 
eighty-seven  pounds.  Its  triumphant  success  renewed  his  confidence, 
all  right;  but  there  was  no  renewing  his  vigor.  Eight  months  after  that 
thunderous  ovation  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Bela  Bartok  was  dead. 

copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons,  1971 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  former  Music  Director 
of  the  Boston  Symphony,  returns  for  the 
second  consecutive  season  as  guest  con- 
ductor of  the  Orchestra.  During  his  tenure 
of  seven  years  he  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  American  musical  life.  Under  his 
leadership  the  Orchestra  presented  many 
premieres,  and  restored  many  works  to 
the  repertoire.  Among  the  latter  were 
Schumann's  Faust,  the  original  versions  of 
Beethoven's  Fidelio  and  Strauss'  Ariadne 
auf  Naxos,  and  the  Piano  concerto  no.  1  of  Xaver  Scharwenka,  while 
among  the  numerous  world  and  American  premieres  were  Britten's 
War  requiem  and  Cello  symphony,  the  piano  concertos  of  Samuel 
Barber  and  Elliott  Carter,  Gunther  Schuller's  Diptych  for  brass  quintet 
and  orchestra,  and  Walter  Piston's  Symphony  no.  8.  As  Head  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  he  worked  intensively  with  the  young  musicians 
who  came  to  Tanglewood,  and  conducted  many  performances,  including 
Schoenberg's  Die  glucklische  Hand  and  Berg's  Wozzeck.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
also  made  a  large  number  of  recordings  with  the  Boston  Symphony  for 
RCA,  among  them  the  nine  symphonies  and  five  piano  concertos  of 
Beethoven,  the  latter  with  Artur  Rubinstein  as  soloist,  many  of  Prokofiev's 
works  for  orchestra,  symphonies  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Bruckner  and 
Mahler,  Verdi's  Requiem  and  Wagner's  Lohengrin. 

Despite  his  heavy  schedule  during  the  winter  season  in  Boston  and  at 
Tanglewood,  where  he  led  the  majority  of  the  Festival  concerts  in 
addition  to  heading  the  activities  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  found  time  to  make  several  guest  conducting  tours  with  Euro- 
pean orchestras,  and  to  record  operas  for  RCA,  among  them  Mozart's 
Cos!  fan  tutte,  a  Grammy  award  winner,  Verdi's  Un  hallo  in  maschera 
and  Salome  of  Strauss. 

During  the  months  since  he  last  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony, 
Erich  Leinsdorf  had  led  concerts  with  major  European  orchestras  in 
Amsterdam,  Milan,  London,  Helsinki,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Lucerne, 
Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  Zurich,  Paris,  Copenhagen  and  Lisbon.  After  his 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  here  and  in  New  York,  he  will 
conduct  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  Cleveland  Orchestras,  then  will  go 
to  Europe  for  engagements  in  Madrid,  Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  Frankfurt, 
Lausanne  and  London,  conducting  among  others,  L'Orchestre  de  Paris, 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  the  New  Philharmonia.  Apart  from  his  many 
recordings  for  RCA,  Erich  Leinsdorf  has  also  conducted  for  the  Angel, 
Capitol,  London,  Westminster,  Odyssey,  Seraphim  and  Pickwick  labels. 


RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


ON  THE   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   LABEL 


DEBUSSY 


Violin  sonata 

Cello  sonata 

Sonata  for  flute,  viola  and  harp 

Syrinx 


2530049 
(1  record) 


ON  THE   RCA   LABEL 


SCHUBERT 
MILHAUD 

HINDEMITH 


BRAHMS 
DAHL 

MARTINU 
POULENC 
SCHUBERT 
WEBERN 


BRAHMS 
COLGRASS 
HAIEFF 
MOZART 


POULENC 

SCHUBERT 
VILLA-LOBOS 


BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

CARTER 

COPLAND 

FINE 

MOZART 


Piano  trio  in  B  flat  op.  99 
'Pastorale'  for  oboe,  clarinet  \       LSC  3166 

and  bassoon  (     (1  record) 

Kleine  Kammermusik  op.  24  no.  2 


LSC  6189 
(3  records) 


Piano  trio  in  B  op.  8 
Duettino  concertante  for  flute 

and  percussion 
Nonet 

Sextuor  for  piano  and  wind  quintet 
Piano  quintet  in  A  op.  114  Trout' 
Concerto  for  nine  instruments  op.  24 


Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 
Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 
Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 
Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 

in  E  flat  K.  452 
Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and 

piano  (1926) 
String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 
Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6 

for  flute  and  bassoon 


Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

Woodwind  quintet  I      LSC  6167 

Vitebsk  (  (3  records) 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

Flute  quartet  in  D  K.  285 
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PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

Sunday  February  the  28th  at  3  o'clock 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

P.  D.  Q.  BACH 

1 807- 1 742  (?) 
An  Afternoon  of  Musical  Madness  with 

Professor  PETER  SCHICKELE  & 

The  Incomparable 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Conducted  by  Doctor  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

The  Demented  Programme  will  present  certain  Unknown  iff 
Unnecessary  MASTERWORKS  of  this  Justly  Neglected 
scion  of  the  BACH  FAMILY,  viz. 

The  SCHLEPTET  in  E  flat,  which  contains  the  regrettable 
Adagio  Saccharino  iff  Tehudi  Menuetto 

Eine  Kleine  NICHTMUSIK 

The  GROSS  CONCERTO  for  divers  Flutes,  2  Trumpets 
&  a  Bevy  of  Stringed  Instruments  (Bows  also) 

An  ECHO  SONATA  for  2  Unfriendly  Groups  of  Instru- 
ments AND,  as  a  Final  BON-BON, 

The  CONCERTO  for  Piano  VERSUS  Orchestra,  con- 
cluding with  The  Unique  Vivace  Liberace. 

Tickets  for  this  Unavoidable  Occasion  may  be  had  at  the 
Box  Office  of  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
021 15,  by  Courtesy  of  the  US  Postal  Service;  or  by  Tele- 
phonic Communication  with  266-14.92. 

They  are  Ridiculously  Priced  at  $4.50;  $5;  $6;  $J;  $8;  & 
#10.  Prospective  Patrons  desirous  of  the  Most  Ad- 
vantageous Locations  should  make  known  their  wishes 
without  Delay. 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

WW.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


Excellent  before. . . 
better  now." 

-N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 


Harvard 
Dictionary 
Of  Music 

■  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  ■  Willi  Apel, 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRES 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SPACE  AND  RATES  IN 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S  PRO- 
GRAMS CALL  CARL  GOOSE  AT  MEDIAREP  CENTER 
INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE   (617)  482-5233 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 
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CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEE!  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 


Boston's  Biggest 
Art  Print  Shop 
isn  9t  in  Boston  ! 

Ws  in 

Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge. 


READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world) 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 
premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 

BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St.  •PROVIDENCE  /  10  Dorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 

SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $10,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


"I  don't  know  her  name, 
but  thaf  s  a  Nanf elt  fur." 


People  wear  all 

kinds  of  furs  to  the 

theater.  But  the 

Nanfelt  fur  never 

goes  unnoticed 

When  you  meet 

Ken  Nanfelt,  you'll 

know  why. 

He  knows  the  right 
decision  can't  be 
rushed.  So  he  built  a  store 
in  the  country,  the 
Country  Fur  Shop  at  Lakeville. 

Ken  has  more  room  in  the  country. 

And  more  time  to  show  you  his 

beautiful  furs. 

So  don't  be  surprised  if  he  brings  out 

his  entire  collection.  He's  only  trying 

to  make  your  selection  perfect. 

Ken  Nanfelt  likes  to  take  a  little 

extra  time. 

And  it  shows. 


Ken  Nanfelt  Furs 


COUNTRY  FUR  SHOP 

Route  79  -  Lakeville 

Phone:  (617)  947-6400 


m 


The 
Mariachis 
from 
Mexico  City 
are  back  again 

to  open  Boston's  newest  Supper  Club. 

Entertainment  nightly  except  Monday 
from  8  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  With  the  same 
excellent  food  and  service,  a  restau- 
rant with  great  atmosphere  for 
dining  and  dancing.  Special 
late-nite  menu  from  10  P.M.  to 
midnight.  Cover  charge:  $1.25 
from  9  P.M.  til  midnight. 
Sat.  from  8  P.M. 
491-3600  /  Free  parking 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


ADELSON  GALLERIES,  INC. 

FINE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIE 


154  NEWBURY  STREET 

Boston 


(617)266-663 


_ 
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Cadillac  Motor  Car  Divisio 


Wouldn't  you  know 
who'd  play  the  lead! 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY  -  SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  February  26  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  27  1971  at  8.30 


BERNARD  HAITINK     conductor 


MOZART 

RAVEL 

STRAUSS 


Serenade  no.  6  in  D     K.  239     'Serenata  notturna' 
Suite  from  'Ma  mere  I'oye'* 
Ein  Heldenleben     op.  40* 


Next  week  the  Orchestra  makes  its  fourth  tour  of  the  season  to  New  York. 
Erich  Leinsdorf  will  conduct  concerts  in  Philharmonic  Hall,  Carnegie  Hall 
and  in  Brooklyn. 

In  two  weeks  Bernard  Haitink,  Artistic  Director  of  the  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  of  Amsterdam  and  Principal  Conductor  of  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  will  make  his  first  appearance  with  the  Boston 
Symphony.  Born  in  1929,  he  was  originally  a  violinist,  then  turned  to 
conducting  about  fifteen  years  ago.  He  is  now  considered  one  of 
Europe's   most  distinguished   conductors. 

Mr  Haitink's  program  includes  a  serenade  by  Mozart  which  has  not 
been  played  in  Boston  by  the  Orchestra  for  fifty  years.  The  Serenata 
notturna  is  scored  for  two  groups  of  instruments,  the  first  consisting 
of  solo  strings,  the  second  of  a  'ripieno'  string  body  and   drums. 

Ravel  dearly  loved  children,  and  for  two  of  his  young  friends,  Jean 
and  Marie  Godebski,  he  wrote  Mother  Goose,  pieces  for  piano  four 
hands.  He  later  added  two  movements,  and  orchestrated  the  work  for 
a  ballet  performance.  In  addition  to  the  usual  five  movements  of  the 
concert  suite,  Bernard  Haitink  will  conduct  the  Prelude  and  the  Dance 
of   the   spinning   wheel. 

Friday  afternoon  March  5  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  6  1971  at  8.30 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK     conductor 


SMETANA 


Ma  vlast 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  IMPORTERS  •  NEWYORK,  N.Y 
•  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND  •  BLENDED  86  PROOF 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON  1970-1971 


CONCERTS  GIVEN  IN  THE  TUESDAY  B  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1970-1971 


Program 

Date 

1 

October  6 

2 

October  27 

3 

December  1 

4 

December  29 

5 

February  2 

6 

February  23 

Conductor 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
DONALD  JOHANOS 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
RAFAEL  FROHBECK  DE  BURGOS 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 


WORKS  PLAYED  IN  THE  TUESDAY  B  SERIES 

BACH 

Suite  no.  4  in  D     S.  1069 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92 

DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 

ERB 

Symphony  of  overtures  (1964) 

FALLA 

El  amor  brujo 

EUNICE  ALBERTS     mezzo-soprano 
Suite  from  the  ballet  The  three-cornered  hat' 

LOU  HARRISON 
Canticle  no.  3 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  97  in  C 

HOLST 

Suite  from  'The  planets'     op.  32 

MOZART 

Divertimento  no.  2  in  D     K.  131 

NIELSEN 

Symphony  no.  5     op.  50 

PISTON 

Symphony  no.  2  (1943) 

RACHMANINOV 

Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini     op.  43 
THEODORE  LETTVIN     piano 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  et  Chloe- suite  no.  2 

La  valse- choreographic  poem 

SCHOENBERG 

Variations  for  orchestra     op.  31 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

SCHUMANN 

Piano  concerto  in  A  minor     op.  54 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH     piano 
VIOTTI 
Violin  concerto  no.  22  in  A  minor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 


Program 

2 

6 

1 

3 

3 

5 

5 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

5 
2 

6 

6 

5 
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before  symphony  ...  - 

DELMOMCOS 

Gracious  dining  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  elegant  past.  EnjoJ 

traditional  cuisine  expertly  prepared.  Nightly  frorr 

5  to  10  PM.  Saturday  'til  11.  Park  free  .  .  .  and  after  dinner; 

we'll  be  happy  to  drive  you  to  Symphony  Hall  in  either 

our  1938  Rolls  Royce  or  our  London  Taxi.  And  after 

Symphony  .  .  .  make  it  Diamond  Jim's  for  your  favorite 

libation.  For  reservations,  call  Henry  At  Boston's 

most  convenient  meeting  place. 

THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St. 
Tel.  536-5300 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  —  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


Oa/j 


me 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

&or  !Proqf 


CALL  426-5050 


51  MELCHER  ST.,  BOSTON 


T.O. 


CO. 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS  INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/q^io 


,000  minimum 


1       0/o  Regular 

a 


s4*         Savings 


s  v  * 


10  years 
,000  minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  years 


\ 


M     90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 

31    DEVON  ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

332-9890 

RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Voice  Studios 


MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 


VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES  —  REPERTOIRE 
June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 


GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  -  PIANO 
Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.  Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma  Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336  27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


46  The  Fenway 


KE  6-0726 


.1 


The  best  way  to  get  the  news  out  of 
"Washington  is  to  get  someone  in. 


The  GIdfoe  is  the  only  Boston  newspaper 
that  has  a  five-man,  full-time  staff  ol  reporters 
in  Washington. 

We  eould  get  the  facts  from  the  wire  ser- 
vices, but  we  want  you  to  have  more  than  the 
facts 

We  want  to  give  you  a  feeling  tor  the  news 
that  you  can  only  get  from  someone  who's 
watehing  it  happen 

The  Globe  reporter  who  covers  the 
Supreme  Court  is  a  lawyer.  He  doesn't  just 
take  notes  on  decisions.  Me  reads  briefs. 

The  Globe  reporter  who  covers  the  Sen- 
ate uncovered  auto-repair  rackets  in  this  state 
that  miglft  have  cost  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 

And  the  chief  of  our  Washington  Bureau 
puts  it  all  together  in  the  best  sense  possible, 
by  relating  how  what  happens  in  Washington 
affects  the  rest  of  the  country. 

We  could  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  news 
from  Washington.  But  we  think  it's  better  if  we 
go  and  get  it  ourselves 

The  Boston  Globe  puts  it  all  together. 


1970-71   BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

k  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


THIS  SUN.  FEB.  14  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

DIETRICH  FISCHER-DIESKAU 

Celebrated  German  Baritone  in  Recital 

SCHUBERT  PROGRAM 

FRI.  EVE.  FEB.  19  (new  date)  •  JORDAN  HALL 

GRIGORY  SOKOLOV 

Brilliant  Soviet  Pianist 

NOTE:   This  concert  originally  scheduled  for  February  28 

FRI.  EVE.  FEB.  19  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

FIRST  MOOG  QUARTET 

Music's  electronic  marvel  that  produced  "SWITCHED  ON  BACH" 

the  best  selling  album. 
Four  Moogs,  Drums,  Bass  and  Soprano  Soloist 
Program  of  classics,  jazz,  rock  and  pop 

Tickets:   $6.,  $5.,  $4.,  $3.  now  on  sale  at  Box-office 

SUN.  FEB.  21  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

World  Renowned  Pianist 

ALL  CHOPIN  PROGRAM 

STEINWAY   PIANO 

FRI.  EVE.  MAR.  5  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

MENUHIN  FESTIVAL  ORCHESTRA 

YEHUDI  MENUHIN,  Conductor  and  Violin  Soloist 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


BALDWIN 

is  the  piano 

ERICH  LEINSDORF 

has  chosen  for  himself. 


Baldwin  is  the  Official  Piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


THURSDAY  A  5 

FRIDAY -SATURDAY  18 

TUESDAY  A  9 

THURSDAY  B  3 


1970-1971 
NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 


J 


STRADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us   review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President     E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.   FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 


SIDNEY    STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS   D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 


FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


HARRY  J.   KRAUT 

Associate   Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1971  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Divide  the  jumper, 
add  a  trim  blazer 

GUNTER 
FOR  PROJECT  II 

puts  it  all  together 

in  sandstone  polyester 

knit  with  white. 

Coat  Salon, 

fifth  floor. 

Filene's  Boston 

and  Branches. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 


THE   BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM  Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN  Secretary 


VERNON  ALDEN 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
GARDNER  L  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDINJR 

VINCENT  C. 


STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
DONALD  B.SINCLAIR 
MRS  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 

ROBERT  G.WIESE 
ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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dynamic  symmetry 
with  easy-care  charms 


Ban-Lon®  print  in  100% 

nylon...  slenders  gracefully 
to  call  attention  to  new 
belted  interest.  Very  wash- 
able! Brown/white.  10-18. 
$42.  Sportswear. 
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BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  .  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 

BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

co  ncertm  aster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Marylou  Speaker 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Hironaka  Sugie* 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 
Joel  Moerschel 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 

''member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 

exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 
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personal  trust 
services 

Are  "the  usual"  trust  services  what  you  really  want .  .  .  for  yourself 
.  .  .  for  your  family? 

Many  banks  have  departments  that  can  give  you  the  usuaJ  trust  services. 
But  we've  been  specializing  in  the  business  of  trusts  for  nearly  a 
century.  Now,  to  add  even  greater  scope,  we're  a  major  component  of 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC.'s  national  organization  devoted  to  the 
imaginative  management  of  capital.  With  investment  counsel  affiliates 
around  the  country  ...  an  economic  consulting  group  headed  by  Pierre 
Rinfret,  advisor  to  government  and  industry  ...  a  management 
consulting  group  with  international  capabilities.  Few,  if  any,  trust 
companies  can  offer  this  range  of  supporting  capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or  write 
John  B.  Harriman,  Vice  President. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7760 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES  •  TRUST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES  •  INVESTMENT  RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT    CONSULTING 
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When  you  feel 

like  laugh  ng 

a  1 1  the  way  to  the  bank 


. . .  we're  the  first  people  to  talk  to 

The  First 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

Thursday  evening  February  25  1971  at  8.30 
Friday  afternoon  February  26  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  27  1971  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  March  2  1971  at  8.30 
Thursday  evening  March  4  1971  at  8.30 

BERNARD  HAITINK     conductor 


MOZART 


Serenade  no.  6  in  D 
notturna' 

Marcia:  maestoso 
Menuetto  &  trio 
Rondeau:  allegretto 


K.  239     'Serenata 


RAVEL 


Ma  mere  I'oye* 

Prelude  et  danse  du  rouet 

(Introduction  and  dance  of  the  spinning  wheel) 

Pavane  de  la  Belle  au  bois  dormant 
(Pavane  of  the  sleeping  beauty) 

Petit  Poucet  (Tom  Thumb) 

Laideronette,  imperatrice  des  Pagodas 
(The  ugly  little  empress  of  the  Pagodas) 

Les  entretiens  de  la  Belle  et  de  la  Bete 

(The  conversation  between  Beauty  and  the  Beast) 

Le  jardin  feerique  (The  fairy  garden) 


intermission 


STRAUSS 


Ein  Heldenleben  (A  Hero's  life)     op.  40* 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3.45;  those  on  Saturday,  Tuesday  and  the 
two  Thursdays  about  10.15. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 
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1970  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTOl 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORI 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &.  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELOR 
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'My  insurance  company ?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 


^nce 


1858 


&U&L 


93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED    1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •      Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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.  into 
Converse. 


This  past  year  more 

collegiate,  Olympic  and 

professional  athletes  wore  Converse  than  any 

other  make.  So  why  shouldn't  your  whole 

family  be  just  as  well  set  for  whatever  games 

they  play. 


•  converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


a-ta-O'tcK 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 

"^"the 
(jPREP  SHOIV^ 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


•^ 


6out6cua/id  found?*  >  ' 
twat  an&undf 

May  Gertrude  Singer  present  B.  H.  Wragge's 
simple  white  shift  with  one  bold  stripe 
undulating  down  the  front  —  smashing! 
A  dashing  watercolor-print  wrap-dress 
and  other  self-assured  Serbin  fashions 
priced  considerably  less  than  you'd  expect! 


«n 


j» 
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54 

Church  Street 

Harvard  Square 

Klrkland  7-4188 


got  two 
reputations 
to  protect 


yours 
and  ours. 

How  would  it  look  for  you  to  get  bad  exposures 
with  a  camera  like  the  Nikkormat  FTN? 

Not  good!  Neither  for  you  nor  for  us. 
That's  why  the  FTN  "center-weighted"  meter 
system. 

Most  other  thru-the-lens  meter  systems  meas- 
ure total  scene  brightness.   Fine  with  normal 
lighting,  but  in  difficult  situations  —  back-lit  or 
spot-lit  subjects,  brilliant  beach  or  snow  scenes  — 
the  brightness  differences  between  subject  and 
background  tend  to  produce  wrong  exposures. 

So-called  "spot"  meters,  which  measure  a  small 
area  to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder  of  the  scene, 
are  tricky.  If  the  selected  target  area  is  wrong,  the 
exposure  is  wrong.  It  takes  an  expert  to  use  one. 


The  new  FTN  meter  system  uses  the  same  "center- 
weighted"  principle  as  the  Nikon  Photomic  TN. 
While  it  measures  total  scene  brightness,  about 
60%  of  its  sensitivity  is  concentrated  in  the  center 
of  the  screen,  diminishing  rapidly  toward  the 
edges.  Thus,  brightness  differences  between  central 
subject  and  background  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
meter  response. 

Result:  consistently  accurate  exposures  every 
time,  every  picture. 

See  the  new  Nikkormat  FTN  with  "self-com- 
pensating" meter  system  at  CLAUS  GELOTTE 
under  $280  with  50mm  Auto-Nikkor  f2  lens. 

CEWTC 
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CAMERA  STORES 
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BOSTON         284  Boylston  St.     2666366 
CAMBRIDGE         Harvard  Sq.  8682366 

CAMBRIDGE  1 85  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  8682366 

QUINCY         I  387  Hancock  St.     7738500 


Say  it 
witlv 

<^pse 


Delicate,   medium   dry, 
slightly    crackling 
Avelar   Rose. 
From    Portugal, 
of  course.. 
Completely  charming. 


Imported  for  you  by 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Company. 


Somerville,  Mass. 


Jfo  trousseau  s/oi/se  ofjoos/o/i 


Your  Happiest  Holidays 

You'll  spend  them  in  this  Black  jump 
suit  .  .  .  The  quilted  skirt  is  printed 
in  a  mosaic  tile  and  lined  in  Black. 
Sizes  8-16.  65.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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the  bank  for  investors 

Investors 

Bank&lrusb  Company 


Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany was  established  to  pro- 
vide investors  —  both  indivi- 
dual and  institutional  —  with 
comprehensive  fiduciary  ser- 
vices, financial  administration 
and  general  banking  facilities. 

Our  services,  however,  are  not 
limited  to  investors.  Perhaps 
your  needs  are  for  a  special 
checking  account,  a  savings 
account  or  a  conveniently 
located  safe  deposit  box. 

We  emphasize  quality  and  per- 
sonal service  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  trusts  and 
investments,  and  in  the  hand- 
ling of  your  personal  banking 
needs. 


for  further  information  please  call  or  write 

Mr.  Edmund  G.  Sullivan, 
Vice  President  and  Trust  Officer 
Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Eaton  &  Howard  Building 
24  Federal  Street,  Boston  02110 
(617)  482-0030 


Member:  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Company 


"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


So  said  a  college  musk:  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-P0ST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

ifaafltt  $c  lamlttt 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 

81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 


Mi 


furniture 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


CX  Life  Insurance 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

Serenade  no.  6  in  D     K.  239     'Serenata  notturna' 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  He  composed  the  Serenata  notturna  in  January  1776.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  work  on  December  9  and  10  1921, 
Vincent  d'lndy  conducting.  The  only  performance  since  then  was  conducted 
by  Charles  Munch  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  on  July  15  1960. 

The  instruments  are  divided  in  two  groups:  the  first  consists  of  2  solo  violins, 
solo  viola  and  solo  double  bass;  the  second  of  violins  (in  two  parts),  violas, 
cellos  and  timpani. 

To  a  certain  peregrinating  Dr  Browne,  whose  travel  diary  is  dated  1684, 
it  was  among  the  exotic  delights  of  Vienna  that  'not  an  evening  passed 
without  one's  hearing  a  Nachtmusik  under  our  windows'.  The  good 
doctor's  astonishment  is  easily  understandable,  his  journeys  having  long 
antedated  Baedeker's  invention  of  the  guidebook.  From  the  corrobora- 
tion of  various  contemporary  sources,  however,  it  would  appear  that 
this  sort  of  thing  was  even  then  a  well-established  Viennese  custom. 
More  to  the  point,  who  got  serenaded  apparently  was  not  a  consequence 
of  socioeconomic  status.  The  documentation  suggests  that  a  drayman's 
daughter  no  less  than  a  rich  widow  could  expect  to  hear  her  charms 
extolled  in  song  from  the  other  side  of  the  casement.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  harmless  minimum  of  democracy  hardly  could  upset  the 
ecology  of  a  sophisticated  capital  that  had  been  a  seat  of  empire  since 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

Matters  were  rather  different  in  the  provincial  archbishopric  of  Salz- 
burg, one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  the  west  and  south  —  and 
especially  so  as  of  1772,  when  the  nominally  spiritual  but  in  fact  all- 
pervasive  autonomy  over  this  jurisdiction  was  assumed  by  the  repre- 
hensible Hieronymus  Joseph  Franz  von  Paula,  Bishop  of  Gurk  and 
Count  of  Colloredo  ('to  the  general  surprise  and  grief  of  the  populace', 
as  one  euphemistic  account  has  it).  There  was  plenty  of  music  in  the 
air  on  festive  occasions,  but  traditionally  it  belonged  to  the  upper 
classes  and  to  the  incumbent  ecclesiastical  princeling.  The  smithy  and 
the  egg-chandler,  unless  they  happened  to  be  troubadours  on  the  side, 
did  their  wooing  without  benefit  of  song. 

The  young  Mozart — being  Mozart — more  than  once  lavished  his 
genius  on  works  prepared  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  not-so-affluent 
neighbors.  But  most  of  his  divertimenti,  serenades,  partitas,  notturni, 
cassations,  and  otherwise  designated  'occasional'  pieces  were  composed 
on  commission;  and  ordering  music  always  has  been  a  perquisite  of 
wealth  (once  that  of  individuals,  and  nowadays  more  often  that  of 
foundations).  So  that  the  'occasions'  involved  did  include  a  proletariat 
wedding,  for  instance;  but  sumptuous  banquets  or  noble  name-day 
galas  predominated. 

Whatever  the  event,  music  was  expected  merely  to  add  adornment. 
Certainly  it  was  not  expected  to  divert  attention  from  the  more  tangible 
delectations  of  the  table.  To  be  sure,  few  performances  of  such  servizio 
di  tavo/a  ever  could  be  heard  to  advantage  above  the  chatter  of  guests 
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and  the  clatter  of  their  refreshment  rites;  and  that  was  the  idea,  for 
this  music  was  ordained  not  to  complement  social  graces  but  to  'cover' 
them.  The  rapt  attentiveness  that  is  a  concomitant  of  modern  concert 
ritual  did  not  become  standard  until  relatively  late  in  the  evolution  of 
manners.  Only  with  the  dawning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
emergence  of  Beethoven,  would  the  genus  composer  shed  his  livery  and 
take  a  seat  'above  the  salt'  —  in  any  prandial  place  of  the  nobility  a 
symbolic  line  of  demarcation  between  the  lower  orders  and  the  prop- 
erly born.  (And  long  after  Mozart,  too,  came  the  impresarios  who  per- 
ceived that  mass  chic  was  more  predictable  than  aristocratic  patronage; 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  argot  of  investment  brokerage,  music 
would  not  'go  public'  for  many  decades.) 

In  this  perspective  it  is  endlessly  fascinating  to  observe  the  ease  with 
which  Mozart  geared  his  creativity  to  the  imperatives  of  supply  and 
demand.  On  the  external  evidence  not  many  of  his  acknowledged 
masterworks  sprang  from  innermost  impulses.  Excepting  the  piano 
concertos  and  little  else  until  his  last  years,  he  composed  either  C.O.D. 
or  in  calculated  anticipation  of  a  sale.  And  yet  the  meanest  of  motiva- 
tions did  not  diminish  his  artistry.  Many  of  his  commissioned  pieces 
are  as  worthy  of  their  author  as  the  most  profoundly  personal  of  his 
utterances. 

Surely  that  estimate  applies  to  a  number  of  the  works  ostensibly 
intended  for  'light'  entertainment.  Alfred  Einstein  singles  out  the  K.  205 
Divertimento  as  a  'forerunner  of  this  chamber  music  of  the  finest  type'. 
Such  value  judgments  aside,  the  forerunners  in  fact  had  been  the 
Final-Musiken  (K.  63),  the  Cassation  in  B  flat  (K.  99),  and  the  earliest 
extant  serenade  (K.  100)  —  all  three  of  which  were  composed  at  Salz- 
burg in  1769.  What  is  most  often  conceded  to  be  the  capstone  of  this 
series  came  fourteen  years  later:  the  atypically  serious  Serenade  no.  12 
(K.  388),  known  as  the  Nacht  musique. 

(The  descriptive  ambiguity  of  that  bilingual  sobriquet  is  as  mischievous 
as  it  is  encumbering,  considered  within  the  context  of  Mozart's  total 
contribution  to  the  genre.  For  the  K.  388  thus  invites  confusion  with 
the  similarly-entitled  though  chronologically  distant  K.  525  —  the  famous 
Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik  —  which,  however,  scholars  determinedly 
exclude  from  the  list  of  'occasional'  pieces  on  various  grounds.  The 
eminent  Mozartologists  may  be  right.  But  it  is  ironic  that  they  should 
fail  to  credit  this  superlative  re-creation  of  the  olden  serenade  spirit 
merely  because  the  composer  had  by  then  [1787]  scaled  far  more 
majestic  heights!) 

No  one  can  say  with  assurance  how  many  times  Mozart  bent  his  genius 
to  this  loosely-defined  form  (part  symphony,  part  suite,  part  Muzak). 
Some  three  dozen  examples  survive,  the  profusion  of  titles  amounting 
to  a  distinction  without  much  difference.  But  then,  a  difference  to  be  a 
difference  must  make  a  difference  —  as  Gertrude  Stein  is  supposed  to 
have  said,  though  in  truth  it  was  William  James  —  and  in  Mozart's 
'occasional'  music  the  real  difference  is  the  incredible  uniqueness  of 
the  respective  contents. 

All  of  these  works  are  subsumed  under  the  marvelously  German  rubric 
of  Unterhaltungsmusik,  which   might  be  translated  as  the  eighteenth- 
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century  equivalent  of  what  one  gets  now  from  an  innocuous  supper-club 
ensemble.  In  other  words,  the  music  is  part  of  the  total  atmosphere 
and  therefore  not  expendable;  but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  heard 
above  the  din  and  therefore  is  not  meant  for  careful  listening.  'Back- 
ground music'  would  be  a  somewhat  less  equivocal  statement  of  the 
original  raison  d'etre,  but  that  term  as  it  is  presently  understood  does 
not  begin  to  delineate  the  felicities  in  this  writing.  Mozart  was  truly 
the  personification  of  the  'buyer's  market'  —  his  customers  invariably 
got  more  than  they  paid  for,  and  their  bargains  got  them  mentioned 
in  history  books,  and  two  hundred  years  later  their  modest  investments 
are  still  paying  interest  not  to  heirs  and  assigns  but  to  the  whole  world. 
The  foregoing  may  not  conform  to  classical  economics,  but  it  does 
describe  how  sure  a  thing  was  any  transaction  in  which  the  producer 
was  Mozart  and  the  commodity  was  music. 

Specifically  as  to  the  K.  239,  the  identity  of  the  customer  (if  any)  is 
very  much  a  matter  of  mystery.  Actually  no  one  knows  what  impelled 
its  composition.  The  work  may  not  even  have  been  commissioned,  for 
all  we  can  say  with  assurance.  It  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  in  the 
voluminous  Mozart  correspondence,  nor  in  the  otherwise  exhaustively 
detailed  'documentary  biography'  by  Otto  Erich  Deutsch.  But  for  con- 
jecture, then,  what  will  help  the  listener  to  hear  this  music  with  the 
acuity  it  deserves? 

The  broad  outlines  of  biographical  background  are  painfully  familiar. 
Mozart  was  still  in  servitude  at  Salzburg  when  he  turned  twenty  in 
January  of  1776  —  the  month  in  which  he  composed  the  Serenata 
notturna  (apparently  spelled  'Serenada'  on  the  title-page  of  the  manu- 
script, where  the  handwriting  is  Papa  Leopold's)  —  and  despite  all 
manner  of  machinations  he  would  continue  to  be  at  the  sufferance  of 
his  stern  ecclesiastical  patron  for  another  several  years.  So  much  for  that. 

There  are  only  three  movements  in  the  K.  239,  and  they  run  their  witty 
course  in  something  under  a  baker's  dozen  minutes.  The  latter  is  readily 
attributable  to  Mozart's  deployment  of  personnel,  which  approximates 
a  typical  concerto  grosso  complement:  the  work  is  scored  for  two 
separate  small  orchestras,  one  comprising  a  pair  of  solo  violins,  viola 
and  violone  [double  bass],  the  other  adding  timpani  to  a  standard  string 
quartet  (proportional  augmentation  is  the  rule).  Respectively  these 
equate,  in  effect,  the  baroque  concertino  and  ripieni.  The  soloistic  group 
takes  the  lead,  with  the  larger  ensemble  joining  in  to  complete  each 
phrase.  This  particular  division  of  labor  makes  for  a  fascinating  inter- 
dependence of  performing  forces,  the  reciprocal  'orchestra'  being  con- 
fined mostly  to  the  role  of  party  of  the  second  part.  Hence  the  brevity, 
for  such  a  scheme  precludes  more  than  minimal  development. 

That  any  extended  analysis  is  contraindicated  by  the  same  token  may  be 
just  as  well,  and  in  any  case  the  auditory  delights  of  this  music  do  not 
depend  upon  our  untangling  the  little  'inside'  jokes  which  are  strewn 
through  the  dialogue.  The  opening  Marcia  is  properly  festive-formal, 
though  there  is  great  good  humor  showing  through  its  tongue-in-cheek 
pomposity.  The  Menuetto  and  Trio  are  much  more  than  courtly;  this  is 
subtly  sophisticated  writing,  with  more  than  a  trace  of  bittersweetness 
blended  into  its  elegant  charm.  And  the  closing  Rondo  is  as  ineffably 
delicious  as  anything  Mozart  ever  wrote  —  and  exquisitely  subversive, 
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too:  its  second  theme  is  a  Viennese  march  tune  which  quite  possibly,  in 
this  context,  implied  a  mocking  farewell  to  the  Archbishop  Hieronymus. 
Wishful  thinking  indeed,  but  how  ingeniously  transfigured  in  this 
sublimation! 

Not  irrelevantly,  some  measure  of  Mozart's  gathering  creative  strength 
as  of  early  1776  may  be  inferred  from  Einstein's  musings  about  the 
five  violin  concertos  written  during  the  previous  year.  He  says  of  the 
K.  216,  which  came  in  September  of  1775:  'Suddenly  there  is  a  new 
depth  and  richness  to  Mozart's  whole  language.  .  .  .  Suddenly  the 
whole  orchestra  begins  to  speak,  and  to  enter  into  a  new,  intimate 
relation  with  the  solo  part.  Nothing  is  more  miraculous  in  Mozart's 
work  .  .  .  but  just  as  miraculous  is  the  fact  that  the  two  concertos  that 
follow  .  .  .  are  on  the  same  high  level.'  The  later  of  those  two  was  the 
K.  218,  which  came  only  two  weeks  before  the  Serenata  notturna. 

Finally,  numerous  commentators  have  concluded  from  the  date  of  com- 
position that  the  K.  239  was  specifically  meant  to  be  played  indoors 
and  perhaps  in  two  adjoining  rooms.  The  logic  of  the  calendar  is  on 
their  side,  but  Einstein  as  usual  may  have  come  closer  to  the  mark 
when  he  observed  (in  another  connection)  that  'Mozart  was  fond  of 
conjuring  up  summertime  in  winter'.  Performance  purlieu  notwith- 
standing, an  order  of  art  that  transcends  any  meteorological  environ- 
ment is  the  least  one  could  expect  of  music's  original  man  for  all  seasons. 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  soon  as  the  'Rush  Line' 
seats  are  sold  out;  on  other  days  one  half  hour  before  the  start  of  the 
concert.  The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to 
concert.  They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 


RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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MAURICE  RAVEL 

Ma  mere  I'oye     (Mother  Goose) 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7  1875;  he  died  in  Paris 
on  December  28  1937.  He  composed  Ma  mere  I'oye,  cinq  pieces  enfantines,  in 
1908,  for  piano  four  hands.  The  first  performance  was  given  at  the  inaugural 
concert  of  the  Societe  de  Musique  Independante  in  Paris  on  April  20  1910.  The 
following  year  Ravel  orchestrated  Ma  mere  I'oye,  adding  the  Prelude  and  the 
Danse  du  rouet.  The  work  was  produced  as  a  ballet,  the  scenario  by  the  com- 
poser, at  the  Theatre  des  Arts  in  Paris  on  January  28  1912.  The  orchestra  was 
conducted  by  Gabriel  Grovlez.  The  first  performance  of  the  five  pieces  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  December  26  1913;  Karl  Muck  con- 
ducted. The  most  recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston  were  con- 
ducted by  Charles  Munch  in  January  and  February  1958. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bas- 
soons, contra  bassoon,  2  horns,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cym- 
bals, tambourine,  tarn  tarn,  xylophone,  celesta,  glockenspiel,  harp  and  strings. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Munch,  has  recorded 
Ma  mere  I'oye  for  RCA. 

One  Wednesday  evening  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  this  cen- 
tury—  it  was  probably  in  1901  — ,  the  Parisian  hostess  Mme  la  Comtesse 
de  Saint-Marceaux  was  presiding  over  one  of  her  soirees.  Vincent  d'lndy 
was  performing.  Other  guests  on  that  occasion  were  Claude  Debussy 
and  the  painter  Jacques  Emile  Blanche.  As  the  recital  progressed,  Blanche 
turned  to  Debussy  and  asked,  'Who  is  the  little  man  turning  the  pages?' 
'That  is  Maurice  Ravel'  was  the  answer. 

Ravel  was  indeed  very  short.  His  head  seemed  too  large  for  his  body, 
and,  as  several  of  his  acquaintances  remarked,  he  looked  like  a  jockey. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  consciousness  of  his  size  affected  him 
psychologically.  He  was  incredibly  fastidious  about  his  clothes  —  he 
delayed  for  half  an  hour  his  appearance  on  the  podium  at  a  concert  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  in  1927  because  he  had  left  his  evening  shoes  at 
the  railroad  station,  and  refused  to  go  on  stage  without  them.  He  was 
shy  and  reserved,  formal  in  his  conversation,  slow  to  make  friends.  Once 
friendship  had  ripened,  however,  his  loyalty  was  unshakable.  He  adored 
toys,  especially  those  with  mechanical  insides,  and  collected  them  avidly 
throughout  his  life. 

Ravel  was  most  at  ease  with  childen.  He  shared  their  love  of  fantasy,  and 
felt  uninhibited  in  an  ambiance  where  he  was  not  constantly  having  to 
look  upwards.  Early  in  his  career  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
Polish  couple,  Cipa  and  Ida  Godebski.  The  Godebskis  were  passionate 
and  genuine  lovers  of  the  arts,  and  their  'Salon  de  la  rue  d'Athenes' 
became  a  regular  rendezvous  for  many  of  the  young  artists  living  in  Paris. 
Ravel  became  very  close  to  this  charming,  warm-hearted  and  enthusias- 
tic pair,  and  to  their  small  children,  Marie  (who  was  known  as  Mimie), 
and  Jean.  He  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Godebski  apartment,  often 
bringing  toys  and  games  as  presents.  Madeleine  Goss,  in  her  biography 
of  Ravel  (Henry  Holt,  New  York,  1940),  tells  how  once  'to  his  delight,  he 
found  a  small  boat  in  which  diminutive  Japanese  figures  rowed  and  at 
the  same  time  put  out  their  tongues'.  The  composer  would  get  down  on 
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all  fours  to  romp  on  the  floor  with  the  children,  who  'often  took  advan- 
tage of  his  good  nature  and  teased  him  unmercifully'. 

Mimie  and  Jean  began  music  lessons  as  small  children,  but  they  were  not 
over-fond  of  practising,  —  Mimie  especially.  Ravel  decided  to  lend 
encouragement  by  writing  a  suite  of  piano  duets  for  his  two  young 
friends,  based  on  some  of  their  favorite  stories,  Charles  Perrault's  The 
sleeping  beauty  and  Tom  Thumb,  Countess  Marie  d'Aulnoy's  The  green 
serpent,  and  Mme  Leprince  de  Beaumont's  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Ravel  had  hoped  that  Mimie  and  Jean  would  give  the  first  public  per- 
formance of  Mother  Goose.  But  they  were  terrified  at  the  idea  of  appear- 
ing at  a  concert.  So  he  abandoned  the  scheme,  and  instead  engaged  two 
little  girls,  one  ten  years  old,  the  other  six,  who  were  pupils  of  the 
famous  pianist  Marguerite  Long.  (There  is  some  confusion  as  to  the 
names  of  the  two  —  different  authors  mention  three:  Germaine  Duramy, 
Christine  Verger  and  Jeanne  Leleu.)  The  performance  took  place  on 
April  20  1910,  at  the  Salle  Gaveau  in  Paris,  as  part  of  the  inaugural  con- 
cert of  the  Societe  de  Musique  Independante.  The  following  day  Ravel 
wrote  to  one  of  the  performers:  'Mademoiselle  —  when  you  are  a  great 
virtuoso  and  I  an  old  fogey,  covered  with  honors  or  else  completely 
forgotten,  you  will  perhaps  have  pleasant  memories  of  having  given  an 
artist  the  rare  satisfaction  of  hearing  a  work  of  his,  of  a  rather  unusual 
nature,  interpreted  exactly  as  it  should  be.  Thank  you  a  thousand  times 
for  your  child-like  and  sensitive  performance  of  Ma  mere  I'oye.  Your 
devoted,  etc.,  Maurice  Ravel.' 

A  year  later,  the  composer  orchestrated  his  'Cinq  pieces  eniantines' ', 
adding  two  extra  movements  —  Prelude  and  Danse  du  rouet.  He  devised 
the  scenario  for  a  ballet,  and  the  first  production  was  mounted,  with 
choreography  of  Jeanne  Hugard,  production  by  Jacques  Rouche,  at  the 
Theatre  des  Arts,  Paris,  on  January  28  1912.  The  following  synopsis  is 
taken  in  part  from  the  headings  printed  in  the  score,  and  in  part  from 
the  composer's  scenario. 

The  short  Prelude  leads  directly  into  Dance  of  the  spinning  wheel.  Prin- 
cess Florine,  fated  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep  should  she  prick  her  finger, 
strays  into  a  remote  chamber,  high  up  in  her  parents'  castle.  An  old 
crone  sits  at  her  spinning  wheel.  Florine  trips,  the  spindle  pricks  her 
finger,  and  the  evil  spell  immediately  begins  to  work.  Her  courtiers  and 
waiting  women  try  to  waken  her,  but  in  vain. 

The  Pavane,  twenty  bars  long,  follows.  The  old  woman  doffs  her  rags 
and  is  transformed  into  the  Good  Fairy.  She  commands  two  small  black 
boys  to  guard  the  sleeping  princess. 

Here  the  story  changes  abruptly.  The  score  of  Tom  Thumb  is  headed  by 
a  passage  from  Perrault:  'He  thought  that  he  would  find  his  way  easily 
with  the  help  of  the  bread  crumbs  which  he  had  scattered  on  his  way. 
But  he  was  surprised  not  to  be  able  to  find  a  single  crumb:  the  birds  had 
come  and  eaten  them  all  up/  In  the  ballet,  the  woodcutter's  seven  chil- 
dren have  lost  their  way  in  the  forest.  Night  has  fallen.  Tom  Thumb 
reassures  his  brothers  and  sisters  by  pointing  out  the  crumbs  that  he  has 
scattered  along  their  path.  They  go  to  sleep  content.  Birds  then  appear 
and  gobble  up  the  crumbs.  The  children  wake  up,  see  that  their  trail 
markers  have  disappeared,  and  wander  sadly  away. 

continued  on  page  1129 
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Glamors!  High-fliers! 
Go-go's!  I've  had  it  with 
the  market,  Mr  Marks! 
Whatever  you've  done 
for  my  partner  at  Lentrone, 
I  wish  you'd  do  for  me. 


I  take  it  you're  not  happy 
with  the  way  your 
investments  are  performing. 


Amen.  I  never  want 
to  hear  the  word 
performance  again. 
So  what  can  you 
do  for  me? 


No  miracles,  but 
we  can  put  together 
a  long-term  investment 
program  based  on 
sound  values  with 
reasonable  rates 
of  growth. 


Seems  sensible. 
Where  do  we  start? 


We  sit  down  with 
your  portfolio  and 
figure  out  whether 
you  need  growth 
or  income  or 
some  of  both. 
Let's  do  the 
long-range  planning 
first.  It  could  save 
trouble  later 


Long-range  planning 
Now  you're  talking! 
That's  how 
built  Lentrone 


believe  you,  Mr  Rose. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

See  Ralph  Marks  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109.  Member  FD1C. 


JEWELERS 


Watches  By: 
Omega  •  Rolex 


WCHAW)  M,  ftANA.inc 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley   237-2730 


Silver  By: 

Tiffany  &  Co.  •  Georg    Jensen 

Kirk  ■  Tuttle 


handwoven  area  rugs 


Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 


The  symphony  isn't  finished 
till  you  stop  at  the  Sheraton-Boston. 

The  nicest  closing  cadences  are  played  at  the  Sheraton-Boston, 

natural  congregating  point  of  Boston's  beautiful  after-concert 

people,  and  conveniently  close  to  Symphony  Hall.  Choose  among  the 

seven  Sheraton  places  for  intimate  nightcaps,  informal  snacks,  or 
romantic  sipping,  supping  and  dancing.  Never  a  cover  or  minimum. 
Don't  be  a  Schubert.  Come  to  the  Sheraton  for  a  finished  symphony. 

236-2000 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel  {§ 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS  A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITT 

II 
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Co-CTicwrtnett 

Mrs.  Albert  Goodhue 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandest,  Jr. 

Secretary 
Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spatilding 

Treasurer 
Mrs.  John  H.  Knowles 

Executive  Secretary 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Whitty 

266-1348 

Chairman  of  Areas 
Mrs.  William  J.  Mixter,  Jr. 

Area  Chairmen 

Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Andover 

Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 

Belmont 

Mrs.  George  Draper 

Mrs.  Walter  Watson  II 

Boston 

Mrs.  Walter  Cahners 

Mrs.  Allen  P.  Joslin 

Brookline-Chestnut  Hill 

Mrs.  Edwin  T.  Green 
Cambridge 

Mrs.  Howard  W.  Da\Tis 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Concord 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Jansen,  Jr. 

Dedham-Dover-Westwood 


Council  of  Friends 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  02115  —  266-1348 


The  drive  is  on  again!  Mrs  Howard  Davis,  Chairman  of  the 
Campaign  for  New  members,  is  leading  an  energetic  crusade 
to  enlist  and  enroll  new  Friends.  AN  Area  chairmen  and 
committees  are  at  work.  So  —  won't  you  help? 

On  January  25th  this  year,  there  were  3,525  current  Friends 
who  had  contributed  $280,709;  twelve  months  earlier  the 
figures  were  3,092  and  $213,347.  This  is  already  a  good  step 
in  the  right  direction  —  but  we  are  still  only  just  over  half 
way  towards  our  goal  of  $550,000  this  season. 

As  an  incentive  to  recruiting,  the  Council  has  planned  a 
scheme  whereby  anyone  enlisting  ten  or  more  new  Friends  | 
will  receive  as  a  gift  a  recording  by  the  Orchestra.  Top  prizes 
for  those  recruiting  the  largest  number  will  be  a  'Gold  Pass' 
to  a  series  of  concerts  next  season,  a  weekend  for  two  at 
Tanglewood,  and  a  table  at  Pops  for  three  nights. 

Apart  from  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  one  of  the 
world's  great  orchestras,  membership  in  the  Friends  provides 
several  tangible  benefits:  there  are  lectures  by  members  of 
the  Orchestra,  Pre-Symphony  Luncheons,  and  Table  Talk 
Suppers  before  evening  concerts.  Friends  have  first  choice  of 
any  new  recordings,  financial  reductions  on  European  tours, 
and  personally  conducted  tours  of  Symphony  Hall.  All 
Friends  are  invited  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting,  which 
includes  a  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  by  Arthur 
Fiedler,  and  a  luncheon  in  Symphony  Hall.  All  these  events 
are  available  to  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
making  an  annual  donation  in  any  amount  between  $15  and 
$5,000.  Anyone  giving  less  than  $15  will  be  invited  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  only.  Special  events  are  also  planned  for 
contributors  in  each  category  of  giving. 


Categories  of  giving  are  as  follows: 
$15  and  over  —  Contributor       $250  and  over  —  Sustaining 
$50  and  over  —  Donor  $500  and  over  —  Patron 

$100  and  over  —  Sponsor  $1000  and  over  —  Guarantor 

$5000  and  over —  Benefactor 

Alison  Arnold  wrote  recently  in  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler: 
'According  to  the  dictionary,  a  friend  is  one  attached  to 
another  by  esteem,  respect  or  affection.  So  why  not  be  a 
Friend  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra?  It  certainly  rates 
your  esteem,  respect  and  affection/ 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


I  subscribe  $/. to  the  $550,000  goal  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  toward  meeting 
the  Orchestra's  estimated  deficit  for  the  1970-1971  season 
September  1  1970  to  August  31  1971 


□  Check  enclosed 
0  Payable  on 


Please  bill  me 


Name 


Address 


Zip  Code 


Please  indicate  series  you  attend 


Please  make  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Laws. 


Area  Chairmen 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Bumes 

Framingham 

Mrs.  Robert  Siegfried 
Lexington 

Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Cole 
Lincoln 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 
Lowell 

Mrs.  Erick  Kauders 
Marblehead 

Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Kane 
Milton 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Levine 

New.ton 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Russell 

North  Shore 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 
South  Shore 

Mrs.  Francis  Etevlin 
Way  land 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 
Wellesley 

Mrs.  Richard  Ely 
Weston 

Mrs.  Harold  Blanchard 
Winchester 

Mrs.  Harlan  Pierpont,  Jr. 
Worcester 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  John  Kennard 

New  Hampshire 


Neverbefore 
have  so  many  received  so  much 

for  so  little. 


You  can't  blame  people  these  days  if 
they  want  to  get  the  most  for  their 
money.  Maybe  that's  why  the  Pioneer 
SX-990  is  so  popular.  When  you  com- 
pare its  specifications  and  features 
with  similar  priced  AM-FM  stereo' 
receivers,  and  then  listen  to  its  per- 
formance, you  become  a  believer. 

For  instance,  with  sensitivity  at 
1.7  microvolts,  the  SX-990  brings  in 
the  most  timid  FM  stations  and  makes 
them  sound  as  though  they  were:  just 
around  the  corner.  Or,  if  you  live 


where  FM  stations  are  a  hairline  away 
from  each  other  on  the  dial,  it  delivers 
clear,  interference-free  reception. 
Small  wonder,  with  a  capture  ratio 
oMdB. 

Pioneer  has  invested  the  SX-990 
with  130  watts  of  I HF  music  power 
(28  t  28  RMS  at  8  ohms).  And  it's  all 
clean  and  smooth  with  a  low  0.5%  V: 
harmonic  distortion  at  rated  output.   . 
Its  top  quality  circuitry  includes  four 
IG's  and  a  special  low-noise  FET. 

Versatile,  you  can  connect. two 
sets  of  speaker  systems  and  plug  in  a 
record  player,  tape  recorder,  micro- 
phone and  headset,  The  pre  and  main 
amps  rr.  i.\  be  used  separately  for  extra 
ftexi>-V>  innai  features  incfude: 

contour  control .  . .  dual 


tuning  meters  . . .  pushbutton  muting 
. . .  center  channel  output. 

Sensibly  priced  at  $299.95,  an 
oiled  walnut  cabinet  is  included.  Make 
your  own  comparison  test  at  a 
Pioneer  dealer  today. 

Pioneer  Electronics  U.S.A.  Corp., 
178  Commerce  Road,  Carlstadt, 
New  Jersey  07083. 

<y>F>ioiMeeR 


Request  a  Demonstration  at  Your  Franchisee!  Pioneer  Dealer 


AUDIO  LAB 

16  Eliot  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 
1645  Beacon  St.,  Waban,  Mass. 
215  Newburgh  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

MILO  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

3  Wolcott  Ave.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

817  Boyleston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

North  Shore  Shop  Center,  Peabody,  Mass. 

SOUND  SPECIALISTS 

7  Waterfield  Road,  Winchester,  Mass. 
1  Post  Office  Ave.,  Andover,  Mass. 

STOP,  LOOK  &  LISTEN,  INC. 

18  Thoreau,  Concord,  Mass. 


IT 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 

Real  Estate  Investment 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Trust  of  America 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


il 


H  ©HEST  fiWA8»? 
ViNfCOtA   feSATSW 


'■''•'J 


Chablis 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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It'c 

llw  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


I 


Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  at  Shawmut. 
Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  both1 
of  you  in  so  many  ways  —  from  setting 
up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing 
a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estate 
plan . . .  perhaps  improving  your  tax 
picture  at  the  same  time.  Shawmut: 
Could  be  music  to  your  ears. 
Call  our  Trust  Department  at 
742-4900,  Ext.  177 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston  f 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 
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Knoll 

The  collection.  Including  Breuer,  Mies  van  der 
Rone,  Bertoia,  Saarinen,  Schultz,  Platner,  Stephens, 
Scarpa,  Magistretti.  If  ifs  Knoll  and  ifs  you,  ifs 
us.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard  Street,  Brookline. 
(617)  566-8400.  Contemporary  Interiors 


Next  time  you  run 


into  me 


(even  during  Intermission) 

Don't  tell  me  where  you've 
just  come  back  from 
...  or  where  you're 
going  next  —  IF  you 
haven't  gone  or  aren't 
planning  to  go  with  the 
help  of  GARBER 
TRAVEL.  I  work  for 
them.  Call  me.  The 
number  is  566-2100. 
And  ask  for  Bernie.  It's 
no  bother.  Honestly. 


1 


WASHINGTON 
HOUSE 

RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 

GRACIOUS  RETIREMENT  LIVING  IN  ONE  OF  THE 
EARLY   1900's  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  MANSIONS 


600  WASHINGTON  STREET 
WELLESLEY.  MASSACHUSETTS 
237-3636 


Boston  for  lovers, 
s 


gourmets, 
photographers, 

history  buffs, 

sports  nuts, 

shoppers, 

and  kids 

who  I  ike  to  ride 

in  elevators. 

TheSkywalk. 

50  stories  high  in  the  Prudential  Building. 

9  a.m.  to  midnight,  weekdays.  1  to  11  p.m.  Sundays.  Adults  75  cents,  children 

(under  13)  25  cents,  under  6  tree.  Call  236-3313  tor  information  and  group  rates. 


*V>;-ff 


The  scene  now  changes  to  the  bathchamber  of  the  ugly  little  Empress  of 
the  Pagodas.  The  Princess  Laideronette  has  been  cursed  in  her  cradle  by 
Magotine,  a  wicked  fairy,  to  be  woefully  ugly.  So  unhappy  is  she  when 
she  grows  up,  that  she  hides  in  a  remote  castle.  In  a  nearby  forest  she 
meets  a  huge  green  serpent,  who  tells  her  that  he  was  once  handsomer 
than  she  was.  They  go  away  to  sea  together  on  a  little  boat.  Shipwrecked, 
they  are  washed  ashore  on  the  coast  of  the  land  of  the  Pagodas,  little 
beings  whose  bodies  are  made  of  porcelain,  crystal  and  jewels. 
Laideronette  becomes  Empress  and  marries  the  green  serpent,  who,  it 
turns  out,  has  also  been  enchanted  by  Magotine,  and  is  really  the 
Emperor.  The  spells  are  broken:  the  serpent  is  transformed  into  a  hand- 
some prince,  Laideronette  turns  into  a  beautiful  princess,  and  they  live 
happily  ever  after.  In  Ravel's  tableau  the  Empress  'undressed  and  got 
into  her  bath.  At  once  the  Pagodas  and  Pagodins  began  singing  and 
playing  their  instruments.  Some  had  lutes  made  of  walnut  shells,  others 
viols  made  of  almond  shells,  for  it  was  of  course  important  that  the 
instruments  should  be  proportioned  to  their  size/ 

Now  comes  the  excerpt  from  Mme  Leprince  de  Beaumont's  Beauty  and 

the  Beast. 

'  "When  I  think  how  noble  hearted  you  are,  [said  the  Princess,],  you  do 

not  appear  so  ugly  to  me." 

"O  yes,  my  lady.  I  have  a  noble  heart,  but  I  am  a  monster." 

"There  are  many  men  more  monstrous  than  you." 

"Were  I  witty,  I  should  invent  a  fine  compliment  to  express  my  thanks, 

but  I  am  but  a  beast." 

"Beauty,  will  you  be  my  wife?" 

"No,  Beast." 

"I  die  happy,  since  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again." 

"No,  dear  Beast,  you  shall  not  die.  You  shall  live  to  be  my  husband." 

The  Beast  had  disappeared,  and  she  saw  at  her  feet  a  Prince  more 
beautiful  than  Love  itself,  who  thanked  her  for  having  broken  his 
enchantment/ 

The  music  of  this  movement  is  extraordinarily  reminiscent  of  Satie  —  so 
much  so  that  Roland-Manuel,  Ravel's  earliest  biographer,  referred  to  it 
as  'the  fourth  Gymnopedie'. 

In  the  final  scene,  The  fairy  garden,  we  return  to  the  story  of  the  Sleep- 
ing Beauty.  Prince  Charming  arrives  as  the  Princess  is  waking  from  her 
deep  sleep.  The  sun  dawns  over  the  horizon.  Tom  Thumb,  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  birds,  the  green  serpent,  Laideronette  and  the  Pagodas, 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  all  appear,  and  surround  Florine  and  Prince  Charm- 
ing as  the  Good  Fairy  gives  them  her  blessing. 

As  a  footnote,  it  remains  to  add  that  Ravel  probably  had  never  heard  of 
Mrs  Goose  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  apparently  whiled  away  the 
hours  by  chanting  ditties,  in  a  raucous  voice,  to  her  little  grandson.  Her 
verses  were  immortalized  by  her  son-in-law,  Thomas  Fleet,  who  in  1719 
published  a  volume  entitled  'Songs  for  the  Nursery,  or  Mother  Goose's 
Melodies  for  Children'  which  could  be  bought  for  the  modest  price  of 
'two  coppers'.  Charles  Perrault,  the  chief  of  Ravel's  direct  sources,  had 
published  'Contes  de  ma  mere  I'oye'  more  than  twenty  years  earlier,  in 
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1697.  His  Mother  Goose  was  a  lady  otherwise  known  as  'Reine  Pedance' 
(Queen  Goosefoot)  or  'Bertha  of  the  great  foot'.  January  2nd  was 
'Mother  Goose's  Day',  and  was  kept  each  year  as  a  children's  holiday. 


RICHARD  STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben  (A  Hero's  life),  tone  poem,      op.  40 

Program  note  by  George  H.  L.  Smith  and  John  N.  Burk 

Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  June  11  1864;  he  died  at  Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
on  September  8  1949.  He  composed  Ein  Heldenleben  between  August  2  and 
December  27  1898  in  Munich  and  Charlottenburg.  The  dedication  was  to  Willem 
Mengelberg  and  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in  Amsterdam  (of  which  Bernard 
Haitink  is  now  permanent  conductor).  The  composer  himself  conducted  the  first 
performance  at  Frankfurt  with  the  Stadtische  Orchester  on  March  3  1899.  The 
first  American  performance  was  given  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Theodore  Thomas,  on  March  9  1900.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  first  played  Ein  Heldenleben  on  December  6  1901;  Wilhelm  Gericke 
conducted.  The  most  recent  series  of  performances  by  the  Orchestra  was  con- 
ducted by  Jean  Martinon  in  January  1966. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  piccolo,  4  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  E  flat 
clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  8  horns,  5  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  cym- 
bals, 2  harps  and  strings  (much  divided).  There  is  an  elaborate  part  for  solo 
violin. 

With  Ein  Heldenleben  Strauss  brought  to  a  close  that  altogether  remark- 
able decade  he  had  begun  in  1888  with  Don  Juan.  As  the  year  1898 
ticked  away  he  could  count  no  less  than  six  masterpieces  completed  in 
a  little  more  than  eleven  years.  Tod  und  Vefklarung  had  come  hard  on 
the  heels  of  Don  Juan  in  1889.  It  took  more  time  for  him  to  mature  to 
the  point  where  he  could  turn  the  neat  trick  of  7/7/  Eulenspiegel  in  1895, 
but  then  there  was  no  staying  the  flood  of  ideas  that  burst  forth  in 
Zarathustra  in  1896,  Don  Quixote  in  1897,  and  Ein  Heldenleben  in  1898. 
As  early  as  1887  he  had  experimented  with  Aus  Italien  and  Macbeth,  but 
these  scores  were  quickly  overshadowed  by  their  great  successors.  After 
1898  Strauss  turned  to  the  theatre,  only  twice  looking  back  to  the 
charmed  medium  of  the  symphonic  poem,  once  in  1903  for  the  auto- 
biographical Symphonia  Domestica,  and  again  in  1915  for  the  inflated 
Alpensinfonie. 

The  subject  of  Ein  Heldenleben,  covering  the  full  circle  of  a  life  of 
struggle  and  triumph,  a  life  rich  in  romantic  aspiration,  recalls  both  Tocf 
und  Verklarung  and  Don  Quixote.  Indeed  Strauss  made  it  clear  that  he 
conceived  Ein  Heldenleben  as  a  companion  piece  to  Don  Quixote:  'Hav- 
ing in  this  latter  work  sketched  the  tragi-comic  figure  of  the  Spanish 


George  H.  L.  Smith,  now  a  resident  of  Boston,  was  from  1941  to  1957 
Program  Annotator  for  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  His  note  is  reprinted  by 
kind  permission  of  the  author  and  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 
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Knight  whose  vain  search  after  heroism  leads  to  insanity,  he  presents  in 
A  Hero's  life  not  a  single  poetical  or  historical  figure,  but  rather  a  more 
general  and  free  ideal  of  great  and  manly  heroism  —  not  the  heroism  to 
which  one  can  apply  an  everyday  standard  of  valour,  with  its  material 
and  exterior  rewards,  but  that  heroism  which  describes  the  inward  battle 
of  life,  and  which  aspires  through  effort  and  renouncement  towards  the 
elevation  of  the  soul/ 

The  six  divisions  of  the  work  with  their  obviously  appropriate  titles  are 
curiously  not  identified  in  the  printed  score,  which  shows  only  a  con- 
tinuous musical  unfoldment.  Whether  the  titles  are  by  Strauss  himself 
or  one  of  his  ever  willing  analysts  can  only  be  surmised,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  had  some  such  ideas  in  mind  as  he  composed  the  con- 
trasting sections  of  the  work.  Strauss  was  also  content  to  let  the  analysts 
point  out  that  just  as  Don  Quixote  employs  a  greatly  extended  variation 
form,  and  Till  Eulenspiegel  maintains  the  basic  principles  of  the  rondo 
(both  forms  are  identified  in  the  subtitles  of  these  works),  so  Ein  Helden- 
leben  may  stand  as  a  vast  symphonic  movement.  The  first  two  divisions 
contain  the  first  subject,  elaborately  set  forth  with  many  subsidiary 
motives,  the  'Hero's  companion'  supplying  the  lyric  second  subject;  on 
the  'Battlefield'  we  find  the  working  out  of  these  themes,  and  their 
restatement  in  a  kind  of  recapitulation;  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections  may 
be  taken  together  as  a  coda  of  extreme  proportions. 

Perhaps  more  suggestive  —  and  helpful  to  the  listener  —  than  the  tradi- 
tional analysis  of  Wilhelm  Klatte,  is  the  following  description  by  John 
N.  Burk. 

G.H.L.S. 

1.  THE  HERO  —  The  Hero's  principal  theme  is  stated  at  once  by  the 
horns  and  strings  —  broad  and  sweeping  with  wide  skips  —  full  of 
energy  and  assurance.  If  this  particular  tone  poem  is  a  character  study 
rather  than  a  narration,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  composer  draw 
his  hero  complete  in  the  first  outline.  As  the  complex  of  the  score  is 
built  up  with  numerous  derivative  phrases  and  secondary  themes,  the 
character  gains  appreciably  in  stature  and  dignity  (the  picture  is  to 
become  still  more  full-rounded  as  the  hero  is  presented  in  relation  to 
life,  ennobled  by  love,  hardened  by  attack,  exalted  by  achievement,  ulti- 
mately mellowed  and  reconciled  to  his  environment  by  the  finer  quali- 
ties which  his  soul's  growth  has  attained).  The  section  ends  with  a 
thunderous  assertion  of  power,  after  which  the  ensuing  complaints  of 
his  antagonists,  mean  and  carping,  sound  petty  indeed. 

2.  THE  HERO'S  ADVERSARIES  —  This  picture  was  drawn  too  sharply  in 
the  judgment  of  the  early  hearers  of  Ein  Heldenleben.  Strauss  went  so 
far  in  depicting  their  whining  stupidities  that  the  composer's  unshakable 
enthusiasts  felt  called  upon  to  draw  a  new  definition  for  'beauty',  a  new 
boundary  for  permissible  liberties  in  descriptive  suggestion.  The  themes 
of  the  hero's  critics  are  awkward  and  sidling;  in  the  woodwind  'scharf , 
'spitzig',  'schnarrend',  in  the  bass  grubby  and  sodden.  The  hero's 
answering  comment  Is  disillusioned,  saddened,  but  at  last  he  is  goaded 
to  an  emphatic  and  strong  retort. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  other  case  in  history  where  a  composer 
openly  mocks  his  critics  in  his  music  —  the  case  of  Wagner  and  his 
Beckmesser. 
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3.  THE  HERO'S  COMPANION  — As  with  his  hero,  Strauss  unfolds  his 
heroine  gradually,  in  the  course  of  his  development.  Her  voice  (which  is 
that  of  the  violin  solo  in  increasingly  ornate  cadenzas)  is  at  first  capri- 
cious and  wilful  —  refuses  to  blend  and  become  one  with  the  music 
the  orchestra  is  playing.  But  gradually  the  pair  reach  a  harmonious  under- 
standing. Their  two  voices  become  one  as  the  score  grows  richer  in 
texture  and  develops  a  love  song  in  which  the  orchestra  builds  up  a 
lyric  opulence  and  tonal  splendor  such  as  none  but  Strauss  could 
achieve.  At  a  point  where  the  music  rests  upon  a  soft  chord  long  held, 
the  theme  of  the  adversaries  is  heard,  as  if  in  the  distance. 

4.  THE  HERO'S  DEEDS  OF  WAR  —  A  trumpet  fanfare  (off  stage  at 
first)  breaks  the  glamorous  spell  with  a  challenge  to  battle,  which  is  soon 
raging  with  every  ounce  of  Strauss's  technique  of  color,  his  prodigious 
contrapuntal  resource  called  into  play.  The  hero  is  assailed  with  drums 
and  brass  in  assembled  array;  but  his  theme  retorts  with  proud  assurance 
of  strength,  further  fortified  in  a  repetition  of  the  love  music  which  has 
gone  before.  Again  the  orchestra  rises  to  a  full  and  impressive  climax  — 
a  song  of  triumph. 

5.  THE  HERO'S  WORKS  OF  PEACE  — But  triumph  of  this  sort  is  with- 
out lasting  satisfaction.  The  music  from  this  point  grows  less  exultant, 
becomes  more  reflective  and  'inward',  seeking  deeper  currents.  The 
hero's  'works  of  peace'  are  recalled  in  themes  from  Strauss's  earlier 
works:  phrases  are  heard  from  Don  Juan,  Zarathustra,  Tod  und  Verklarung, 
Don  Quixote,  Macbeth,  Guntram,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  and  the  song  Traum 
durch  die  Dammerung.  The  beloved  companion  is  also  remembered.  The 
cunning  skill  of  the  composer  in  weaving  a  string  of  unrelated  subjects 
into  a  continuous  and  plausible  musical  narrative  is  a  passing  Straussian 
wonder. 

6.  THE  HERO'S  RETIREMENT  FROM  THE  WORLD  AND  THE  FULFILL- 
MENT OF  HIS  LIFE  —  There  is  a  final  conflict  with  the  forces  of  hate, 
but  this  time  it  is  soon  resolved.  The  protagonist  has  at  last  found 
peace  with  himself.  There  are  flitting  recollections  of  his  past  life,  but 
placid  resignation  now  possesses  him.  The  music  at  last  sublimates  on 
themes  of  the  hero,  through  which  the  violin  solo  is  intertwined. 

Strauss's  audiences  and  critics  have  too  long  been  bothered  by  the 
evidence  of  the  allusions  listed  above  that  the  composer  was  describing 
himself  all  along,  erecting  in  this  score  a  monument  to  his  own  conceit. 
All  introspective  fiction  is  autobiographical,  and  Strauss  could  not  have 
immersed  himself  so  completely  into  his  epic  without  portraying  his 
own  character.  His  real  offense  was  in  openly  admitting  and  vaunting 
the  fact.  Shocking  audacities  have  a  way  of  losing  their  edge  and  interest 
as  the  next  generation,  and  the  next,  come  along.  All  that  is  finally  asked 
is  the  worth  of  the  music —  as  music. 

J.N.B. 


EXHIBITION 

The  exhibition  on  view  in  the  Gallery  is  loaned  by  the  Guild  of  Boston 
Artists,  Inc.,  162  Newbury  Street,  Boston.  It  will  continue  through  Satur- 
day March  6. 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

BERNARD  HAITINK,  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in  Amsterdam, 
and  Principal  Conductor  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  makes  his  debut 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
these  concerts.  Like  many  conductors,  he 
was  originally  a  violinist.  He  was  in  his  mid- 
twenties  when  he  was  appointed  conduc- 
tor of  the  Radio  Filharmonisch  Orkest  in 
Holland,  and  shortly  afterwards  substituted 
for  the  indisposed  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  in 
concerts  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra.  He  was  soon  guest  con- 
ducting with  orchestras  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  1961  Bernard 
Haitink  became  a  permanent  conductor  of  the  Concertgebouw,  and 
toured  with  the  Orchestra  to  many  parts  of  the  world,  including  Japan. 

In  1964,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair,  Bernard 
Haitink  conducted  concerts  of  the  Concertgebouw  in  New  York  City. 
Three  years  later  he  took  up  his  post  with  the  London  Philharmonic, 
and  now  spends  about  twelve  weeks  with  the  Orchestra  in  England. 
Recently  he  has  been  conducting  opera  in  the  Netherlands,  and  has 
been  guest  conductor  with  many  of  the  world's  great  orchestras,  among 
them  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Halle 
and  the  BBC  Symphony.  Bernard  Haitink  has  made  many  recordings 
with  the  Concertgebouw  and  London  Philharmonic  Orchestras  on  the 
Philips  label. 


CONCERTO  APPEARANCES 
ORCHESTRA 


BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 


Stephen  Geber,  cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  will  perform  the  Cello 
concerto  by  Shostakovich  with  the  Newton  Symphony  on  March  7th 
and  with  the  Brockton  Symphony  on  March  21st.  The  conductor  on  both 
occasions  will  be  Michel  Sasson. 

On  March  28th  he  will  perform  the  Concerto  by  Saint-Saens  with  the 
Wellesley  Symphony  Orchestra,  directed  by  its  conductor,  Rolland 
Tapley.  Both  conductors  are  also  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 


APPEARANCES  BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 

Luis  Leguia,  a  cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  will  make  several  solo 
appearances  during  March.  On  the  7th  he  plays,  with  pianist  Robert 
Freeman,  a  recital  at  Wellesley  College.  A  week  later,  on  the  14th,  he 
will  be  soloist  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  in  the  world 
premiere  of  a  cello  concerto  by  Robert  Evett;  the  Gallery  Orchestra  will 
be  conducted  by  Richard  Bales  in  this  concert,  which  celebrates  the 
Gallery's  thirtieth  anniversary.  He  will  also  appear  at  the  Boston  Con- 
servatory of  Music  on  March  28th,  when  he  will  be  soloist  in  the  New 
England  premiere  of  Walter  Piston's  Variations  for  cello  and  orchestra. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON     1970-1971 

CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE   THURSDAY  B  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1970-1971 


Program 
1 

2 
3 


Date 
January  7 

February  4 
March  4 


Conductor 
J  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS* 
}  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEINt 

CLAUDIO  ABBADO 

BERNARD  HAITINK 


WORKS   PLAYED   IN  THE  THURSDAY  B  SERIES 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55       'Eroica' 

*DEBUSSY 

'Images'  pour  orchestre 

tHAYDN 

Cello  concerto  in  C 

JULES  ESKIN     cello 
MOZART 

Serenade  no.  6  in  D     K.  239     'Serenata  notturna' 
RAVEL 
'Ma  mere  I'oye' 

SCRIABIN 

Le  poeme  de  I'extase      op.  54 

STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben     op.  40 

*WEBERN 

Six  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  6 


Program 

2 

1 

1 

3 
3 
2 
3 
1 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON     1971-1972 


Plans  for  the  Orchestra's  concerts  next 
season  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 
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Does  your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
"annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closer  to  home,  a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing—  now  — 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721.  (If  you'd 
ike  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
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MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
APPOINTED  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
BUFFALO   PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

It  was  announced  on  February  19  that  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Associate 
Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  has  been  appointed  Music  Director 
of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He  will  add  the  duties  of  his  new 
appointment  to  his  Boston  duties  beginning  with  the  1971-1972  season, 
continuing  in  his  post  as  Boston's  Associate  Conductor. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  appointed  Assistant  Conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1969,  and  during  the  following 
season  conducted  more  than  thirty  of  the  Orchestra's  concerts.  He  was 
appointed  Associate  Conductor  last  year.  He  has  already  conducted  the 
Boston  Symphony  for  several  of  the  recordings  for  Deutsche  Crammo- 
phon.  The  first  release,  Ives'  Three  Places  in  New  England  and  Ruggles' 
Sun-treader,  has  been  nominated  for  a  Grammy  Award  as  Best  Classical 
Album  of  the  Year. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  1944. 
He  was  a  student  of  the  late  Ingolf  Dahl  and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  He  assisted  Pierre  Boulez  at  the  Bayreuth 
Festival  in  Germany  and  at  the  Ojai  Festival  in  California  before  coming 
to  Tanglewood  in  1968,  and  was  conductor  for  several  years  in 
Los  Angeles  of  the  Young  Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra. 
Mr  Thomas  will  conduct  several  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
concerts  during  its  European  tour  this  April.  He  will  then  travel  to  Japan 
to  conduct  the  Japan  Philharmonic,  before  returning  to  Tanglewood 
for  his  concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony  this  summer. 

Mr  Thomas  was  recently  selected  by  Musical  America  magazine  as 
'Musician  of  the  Year'.  His  latest  recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  no.  1,  Winter 
dreams,  Walter  Piston's  Symphony  no.  2,  and  William  Schuman's 
Violin  concerto,  will  soon  be  released. 

Commenting  on  Mr  Thomas's  appointment  in  Buffalo,  Talcott  M.  Banks, 
President  of  the  Trustees,  said,  'The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  con- 
gratulates the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  on  a  brilliant  appointment.  Since 
Mr  Thomas  first  came  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  as  a  Conducting 
fellow,  the  Boston  Symphony  has  had  a  profound  and  personal  interest 
in  his  extraordinary  gifts.  We  are  pleased  that  by  the  arrangement  we 
have  made  with  the  Philharmonic,  our  Associate  Conductor  can  serve 
them  without  reducing  his  responsibilities  or  concert  schedule  in 
Boston  and  Tanglewood.' 

William  Steinberg,  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  a 
former  Music  Director  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  said,  'Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  is  an  exceedingly  gifted  young  conductor,  and  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  is  a  very  good  orchestra.  My  association  with  them  both 
is  one  of  great  happiness,  and  I  offer  them  my  warm  good  wishes  as 
they  now  embark  on  this  new  association  with  one  another.' 
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PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

Sunday  February  the  28th  at  3  o'clock 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

P.  D.  Q.  BACH 

1 807- 1 742  (?) 
An  Afternoon  of  Musical  Madness  with 

Professor  PETER  SCHICKELE  & 

The  Incomparable 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Conducted  by  Doctor  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

The  Demented  Programme  will  present  certain  Unknown  & 
Unnecessary  MASTERWORKS  of  this  Justly  Neglected 
scion  of  the  BACH  FAMILY,  viz. 

The  SCHLEPTET  in  E  flat,  which  contains  the  regrettable 
Adagio  Saccharino  &  Tehudi  Menuetto 

Eine  Kleine  NICHTMUSIK 

The  GROSS  CONCERTO  for  divers  Flutes,  2  Trumpets 
&  a  Bevy  of  Stringed  Instruments  (Bows  also) 

An  ECHO  SONATA  for  2  Unfriendly  Groups  of  Instru- 
ments AND,  as  a  Final  BON-BON, 

The  CONCERTO  for  Piano  VERSUS  Orchestra,  con- 
cluding with  The  Unique  Vivace  Liberace. 

Tickets  for  this  Unavoidable  Occasion  may  be  had  at  the 
Box  Office  of  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
021 15,  by  Courtesy  of  the  US  Postal  Service;  or  by  Tele- 
phonic Communication  with  266-14Q2. 

They  are  Ridiculously  Priced  at  #4.50;  #5;  $6;  $J;  $8;  & 
$10. 


HDBnHR! 


1 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


Excellent  before. . . 
better  now." 

-N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 


Harvard 
Dictionary 
Of  Music 

■  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  ■  Willi  Apel. 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■$20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SPACE  AND  RATES  IN 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S  PRO- 
GRAMS CALL  CARL  GOOSE  AT  MEDIAREP  CENTER 
INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE   (617)  482-5233 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 
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CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 


Boston's  Biggest 
Art  Print  Shop 
isn  H  in  Boston  ! 

Ws  in 

Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge. 


READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 
premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 

BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St.  •PROVIDENCE  /  10  Dorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 

SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $10,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


"I  don't  know  her  name, 
but  thafs  a  Nanf  elt  fur." 


People  wear  all 
kinds  of  furs  to  the 
theater.  But  the 
f  Nanfelt  fur  never 

goes  unnoticed 
When  you  meet 
Ken  Nanfelt,  you'll 
know  why. 
He  knows  the  right 
decision  can't  be 
rushed.  So  he  built  a  store 
in  the  country,  the 
Country  Fur  Shop  at  Lakeville. 
Ken  has  more  room  in  the  country. 
And  more  time  to  show  you  his 
beautiful  furs. 
So  don't  be  surprised  if  he  brings  out 
his  entire  collection.  He's  only  trying 
to  make  your  selection  perfect. 
Ken  Nanfelt  likes  to  take  a  little 
extra  time. 
And  it  shows. 


Ken  Nanfelt  Furs 


COUNTRY  FUR  SHOP 

Route  79  -  Lakeville 

Phone:  (617)  947-6400 


The 
Mariachis 
from 
Mexico  City 
are  back  again 


to  open  Boston's  newest  Supper  Club. 

Entertainment  nightly  except  Monday 
from  8  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  With  the  same 
excellent  food  and  service,  a  restau- 
rant with  great  atmosphere  for 
dining  and  dancing.  Special 
late-nite  menu  from  10  P.M.  to 
midnight.  Cover  charge:  $1.25 
from  9  P.M.  til  midnight. 
Sat.  from  8  P.M. 
491-3600  /  Free  parking 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


ADELSON  GALLERIES,  INC. 

FINE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 


154  NEWBURY  STREET 
Boston 


(617)266-6631 
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MARK  OF  EXCELLENCE 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Divisior 


Wouldn't  you  know 
who'd  play  the  lead! 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


FRIDAY  -  SATURDAY  SERIES 

Friday  afternoon  March  5  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  6  1971  at  8.30 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK     conductor 


SMETANA 


Ma  vlast 


Rafael  Kubelik,  Music  Director  and  Conductor  of  the  Bavarian  Radio 
Orchestra,  who  most  recently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1967,  will  conduct  next  week  the  Orchestra's  first  complete  performance 
in  Boston  of  Smetana's  cycle  of  tone  poems  'My  country'.  Bedrich 
Smetana  died  in  1884  in  the  Prague  Lunatic  Asylum.  He  had  been  deaf 
for  ten  years,  his  mind  had  rotted  away.  Ma  vlast  was  finished  in  1879. 
Four  of  the  six  poems  depict  scenes  in  Czech  national  history;  the  others 
are  descriptive:  one  is  entitled  'From  the  fields  and  woods  of  Bohemia', 
the  other  is  the  well-known  'Moldau',  a  brilliant  musical  evocation  of  a 
river's  progress  from  source  to  majestic  widening  as  it  flows  through  the 
city  of  Prague. 

Friday's  concert  next  week  will  end  about  3.40;  Saturday's  about  10.20. 


Friday  afternoon  March  12  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  13  1971  at  8.30 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK     conductor 


MOZART 

HONEGGER 

BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  38  in  D     K.  504     'Prague' 
Symphony  no.  2  for  strings  and  trumpet 
Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  68* 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 
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156th  season 

hanoel 
and 
ruyon 
society 

Thomas  Dunn,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  March  20,  1971 
8:00  p.m.,  Symphony  Hall 

HAYDN    THE  SEASONS 

(complete,  in  German,  full  orchestra) 
Diane  Higginbotham,  soprano 
Charles  Bressler,  tenor 
Ara  Berberian,  bass 

Tickets  at  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
Prices:    $7.00,  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00. 
Further  information: 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  (536-2951 ) 


MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


[>oIcari'$ 

Internationally  Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  IMPORTERS  •  NEW  YORK,  N.Y£ 
•  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND  .  BLENDED  86  PROOF 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

Thursday  evening  March  25  1971  at  8.30 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

MOZART  Symphony  no.  36  in  C     K.  425     'Linz'* 

MAHLER  Symphony  no.  7 

TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

Tuesday  evening  March  30  1971  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 

BRAHMS  Tragic  overture     op.  81* 

COPLAND  Suite  from  'Appalachian  spring'* 

MOZART  Bassoon  concerto  in  B  flat     K.  191 

MOZART  Symphony  no.  31  in  D     K.  297 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SPACE  AND  RATES  IN 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S  PRO- 
GRAMS CALL  CARL  GOOSE  AT  MEDIAREP  CENTER 
INC.,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE   (617)  482-5233 
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before  symphony  ...  _ 

BELMONICOS 

Gracious  dining  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  elegant  past.  Enjoy 

traditional  cuisine  expertly  prepared.  Nightly  from 

5  to  10  PM.  Saturday  'til  11.  Park  free  .  .  .  and  after  dinner, 

we'll  be  happy  to  drive  you  to  Symphony  Hall  in  either 

our  1938  Rolls  Royce  or  our  London  Taxi.  And  after 

Symphony  .  .  .  make  it  Diamond  Jim's  for  your  favorite 

libation.  For  reservations,  call  Henry  At  Boston's 

most  convenient  meeting  place. 

THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St. 
Tel.  536-5300 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


Oa/i 


FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

Wow  fProof 


CALL   426-5050 


51  MELCHER  ST.,  BOSTON 


T.O. 


CO. 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS  INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CERTIFICATES 

3    0L    1-10  years 
y    /O   $1,000  mil 


0/n  2-10  years 

,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       °/o  Regular 
^£|        Savings 


minimum 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  years 


\ 


•k 


90  Day  Notice 
Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  •   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31   DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES  —  REPERTOIRE 
June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617]  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 


GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  —   PIANO 
Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.  Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma  Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336  27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 


RUTH   POLLEN   GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


46  The  Fenway 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 
Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


KE  6-0726 


A  lot  of  reporters  cover 
what's  going  on  at  the  State  House. 


Globe  reporters  uncover  it 


The  Globe  puts  it  all  together. 


1970-71   BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

Y  Walter  Pierce/  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


NEXT  TUES.,  WED.  THURS.  MAR.  2,  3,  4  at  8  P.M.      •      MUSIC  HALL 

RUDOLF   NUREYEV   Guest  Artist  with  the 

AUSTRALIAN  BALLET 

Mr.  Nureyev  will  dance  ihe  leading  role  in  his  production  of  "Don  Quixote"  at 
all  performances. 

REMAINING  TICKETS  AT  MUSIC  HALL  BOX-OFFICE    (423-3300) 

ALVIN  AILEY  AMERICAN  DANCE  THEATRE 

Lecture  Demonstration  —  Fri.  Mar.  5  at  4  p.m.    Tickets:    $1.00 

Performances:    Sat.  Eve.  &  Sun.  Mat.,  Mar.  6,  7 
JOHN  HANCOCK  HALL  -  180  Berkley  St.  -  Phone  HA  1-2000 

NEXT  FRI.  EVE.  MAR.  5  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

MENUHIN  FESTIVAL  ORCHESTRA 

YEHUDI  MENUHIN,  Conductor  and  Violin  Soloist 

Bach,  Concerto  in  A  Minor;  Haydn,  Symphony  No.  83  in  G  Minor  ("La  Poule"); 
Beethoven,  Two  Romances  for  Violin  and  Orchestra;  Britten,  Variations  on  a  Theme 
of  Frank  Bridge,  Op.  10 

Remaining  Tickets  at  Box-office 


SUN.  MAR.  7  at  3 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY 


and 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 


Pianist  Violinist 

Annual  Aaron  Richmond  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  Concert 

Mozart,  Sonata  in  E  Minor,  K.  304;    Prokofieff,  Sonata  No.  2  in  D  Major,  Op,  94; 
Beethoven,  Sonata  No.  9  in  A  Major,  Op.  47  ("Kreutzer") 


Remaining  Tickets  at  Box-office 


STEINWAY   PIANO 


SAT.  EVE.,  SUN.  AFT.,  MAR.  13-14  •  JORDAN  HALL 

EMLYN  WILLIAMS  AS  "CHARLES  DICKENS 


»## 


The  celebrated  Welsh  actor's  famous  impersonation  of  the  great  author. 

"Master  of  acting.    Acting  in  the  grand  manner!    He  draws  living  portraits  in  the 
words,  finds  humor  or  the  pathos  in  the  key  phrases."  —  New  York  Times 

Remaining  Tickets  at  Box-office 


OFFICIAL  PIANO 


Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


The  Sound  Investment 
for  Your  Child 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


•J . 'i^hM.4iTFZ, 


One  hundred  & 
fifty-second 


PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 


Sunday,  February  the  28th,  1971,  at  3  o'clock 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


% 

a 
a 

a 


P.D.Q.  BACH 


1807- 1742  (?) 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^eJGSEtfesfcSEStSESfStSESESESE 


An  Afternoon  of  Musical  Madness 


with 


Professor  PETER  SCHICKELE  & 

The  Incomparable 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Conducted  by  Doctor  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
PENSION  INSTITUTION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Pension  Institution,  established  in  1903,  is 
the  oldest  among  American  symphony  orchestras  and  probably  the 
most  generous.  During  the  past  few  years  the  Pension  Institution 
has  paid  annually  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  nearly  one 
hundred  pensioners  and  their  widows.  Institution  income  is  derived 
from  Pension  Fund  concerts,  open  rehearsals  in  Symphony  Hall  and 
at  Tanglewood,  radio  broadcasts,  as  well  as  members'  dues,  matching 
contributions  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Incorporated, 
and  invested  funds. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 

President 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Treasurer 


ROBERT  H.  GARDINER 

Vice-President 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 

Clerk  and  Assistant  Treasurer 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 


ROBERT  H.  GARDINER 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 

PASQUALE  CARDILLO  HARRY  SHAPIRO 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

WILLIAM  RHEIN 


PROGRAMME 


P.  D.  Q.  BACH 


Schleptet  in  E  flat,  S.  0 

Larghissimo  -  Allegro  Boffo 
Menuetto  con  Brio  ma  senza  Trio 
Adagio  saccharino 
Yehudi  Menuetto 
Presto  hey  nonny  nonnio 


Prof.  SCHICKELE 


Eine  kleine  Nichtmusik 


Allegro 

Romance  {Andante) 
Menuetto  {Allegretto) 
Rondo  {Allegro) 


P.  D.  Q.  BACH 


Gross  Concerto  for  Diverse  Flutes, 
Two  trumpets,  &  Strings,  S.  -2 

Majestatisch  -  Mit  einer  schneller 

Mdssigkeit  -  Unglaublich  majestatisch 
Langsam  aber  zart 
Schnell:  keine  Mdssigkeit 


INTERMISSION 


P.  D.  Q.  BACH 


Echo  Sonata  for  Two  Unfriendly  Groups 
of  Instruments,  S.  999999999999 


P.  D.  Q.  BACH 


Concerto  for  Piano  versus  Orchestra,  S.  88 


Allegro  immoderato 
Andante  con  Mr.  Moto 
Vivace  Liberace 

Soloist:  Prof.  SCHICKELE 


Prof.  Schickele  plays  whatever  piano  is  available,  exclusively 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  exclusively 

P.D.Q.  Bach  is  recorded  on  the  Vanguard  label,  unbelievably 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA  RECORDS 
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BOSTON  POPS 
PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 


Sunday  evening,  May  16,  1971 
at  Symphony  Hall 


The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
will  be  conducted  by 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

and 

DANNY  KAYE 


Ticket  prices  will  be  announced  later.  Meanwhile,  please  make  a  note 
of  the  date  in  your  calendar.  The  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund  still 
needs  money,  even  after  the  sterling  efforts  of  Professor  Schickele, 
Dr.  Silverstein  and  the  Boston  Symphony  this   afternoon. 


POLYDOR  AND  RCA  RECORDS 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

OT2  C^VfV  QTI3  A 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY  19 


1970-1971 
NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 


ADTVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background   by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President     E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS   FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE   P.   FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 


SIDNEY    STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 
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personal  trust 
services 

Are  "the  usual"  trust  services  what  you  really  want .  .  .  for  yourself 
.  .  .  for  your  family? 

Many  banks  have  departments  that  can  give  you  the  usual  trust  services. 
But  we've  been  specializing  in  the  business  of  trusts  for  nearly  a 
century.  Now,  to  add  even  greater  scope,  we're  a  major  component  of 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC.'s  national  organization  devoted  to  the 
imaginative  management  of  capital.  With  investment  counsel  affiliates 
around  the  country  ...  an  economic  consulting  group  headed  by  Pierre 
Rinfret,  advisor  to  government  and  industry  ...  a  management 
consulting  group  with  international  capabilities.  Few,  if  any,  trust 
companies  can  offer  this  range  of  supporting  capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or  write 
John  B.  Harriman,  Vice  President. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7760 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES  •  TRUST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES  •  INVESTMENT  RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT    CONSULTING 
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first  complete  performance  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  3.45;  that  on  Saturday  about  10.15. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA  RECORDS 
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'  }o.7,LN^W  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY   BOSTON 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP-  ' 

AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS.  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 
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93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED     1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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hit  die 

~  deck  in 
Converse. 


If  you're  all  at  sea  about  boat 
shoes  remember:  Converse  makes  the  shoes 
worn  by  more  winning  basketball  teams  than 
any  other  kind.  Track  teams  . . .  tennis  teams  . . . 
Olympic  teams,  too.  And  the  same  great  Converse 
shoemanship  goes  into 
these  boat  shoes. 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


44,  tpen&ucde  Sutf&t  vietv4,  it: 

The  shift  now  sprints  in 

prints  pretty,  bold,  geometric,  gay  — 

as  you  happen  to  feel  that  day! 

And  then  it  surprises  in  textured  white! 

The  easy-going  swimsuit  takes  a  cover-up 

to  match  —  or  to  do  its  own  fashion  thing! 

L?_ 


54 

Church  Street 

Harvard  Square 

Klrkland  7-4188 


We've 

got  two 

reputations 

to  protect 


yours 
and  ours. 

How  would  it  look  for  you  to  get  bad  exposures 
with  a  camera  like  the  Nikkormat  FTN? 

Not  good!  Neither  for  you  nor  for  us. 
That's  why  the  FTN  "center-weighted"  meter 
system. 

Most  other  thru-the-lens  meter  systems  meas- 
ure total  scene  brightness.   Fine  with  normal 
lighting,  but  in  difficult  situations  —  back-lit  or 
spot-lit  subjects,  brilliant  beach  or  snow  scenes  — 
the  brightness  differences  between  subject  and 
background  tend  to  produce  wrong  exposures. 

So-called  "spot"  meters,  which  measure  a  small 
area  to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder  of  the  scene, 
are  tricky.  If  the  selected  target  area  is  wrong,  the 
exposure  is  wrong.  It  takes  an  expert  to  use  one. 


The  new  FTN  meter  system  uses  the  same  "center- 
weighted"  principle  as  the  Nikon  Photomic  TN. 
While  it  measures  total  scene  brightness,  about 
60%  of  its  sensitivity  is  concentrated  in  the  center 
of  the  screen,  diminishing  rapidly  toward  the 
edges.  Thus,  brightness  differences  between  central 
subject  and  background  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
meter  response. 

Result:  consistently  accurate  exposures  every 
time,  every  picture. 

See  the  new  Nikkormat  FTN  with  "self-com- 
pensating" meter  system  at  CLAUS  GELOTTE 
under  $280  with  50mm  Auto-Nikkor  f2  lens. 

CAMERA  STORES 

•  A-r/fXit'/ir/  '/,  ■  ft/it  ■  y%r/r  r//'r/////r  .Jtrr/W 

BOSTON        284  Boylston  St.    2666366 
CAMBRIDGE         Harvard  Sq.  8682366 

CAMBRIDGE  185  AlewifeBr.Pkwy.  8682366 

QUINCY        I  387  Hancock  St.    7738500 


Imported  for  you  by 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Company. 
Somerville,  Mass. 


Gfllafiarma?{nc. 

%  trousseau  J/ouse  o/Sos/o/i 


~Sun    (^ountrp    L^olorS 


Brighten  this  excitingly  new  teagown 
.  .  textured  cotton  printed  in 
Orange,  Gold,  Navy,  and  White  .  .  . 
belted  in  Orange  leather.  Small, 
Medium,  Large.    $58.00. 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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the  bank  for  investors 

Investors 

Bank&lrust  Company 


Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany was  established  to  pro- 
vide investors  —  both  indivi- 
dual and  institutional  —  with 
comprehensive  fiduciary  ser- 
vices, financial  administration 
and  general  banking  facilities. 

Our  services,  however,  are  not 
limited  to  investors.  Perhaps 
your  needs  are  for  a  special 
checking  account,  a  savings 
account  or  a  conveniently 
located  safe  deposit  box. 

We  emphasize  quality  and  per- 
sonal service  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  trusts  and 
investments,  and  in  the  hand- 
ling of  your  personal  banking 
needs. 


for  further  information  please  call  or  write 

Mr.  Edmund  G.  Sullivan, 
Vice  President  and  Trust  Officer 
Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Eaton  &  Howard  Building 
24  Federal  Street,  Boston  02110 
(617)  482-0030 


Member:  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Company 


"IT 
SOUNDS  LIKE 
A  GRAND,         J 
AND  THE  ACTION 
IS  SECOND  TO 
NONE." 


So  said  a  college  musk:  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-P0ST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

iMaann  $c  Hamlin 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 
81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story  ?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


CX  Life  Insurance 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


Edison 
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BEDRICH  SMETANA 
Ma  vlast  (My  country) 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Smetana  was  born  in  Litomysl  on  March  2  1824;  he  died  in  Prague  on  May  12 
1884.  He  composed  the  six  symphonic  poems  of  Ma  vlast  between  1872  and 
1879.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  four  of  them  {Vltava, 
Sarka,  Vysehrad  and  Z  ceskych  luhuv  a  hajuv)  during  its  history,  and  gave  its 
first  complete  performance  of  the  cycle  on  August  8  1969  at  the  Berkshire 
Festival,  when  Karel  Ancerl  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  2  harps 
and  strings. 

In  the  dawn's  early  light  of  musical  nationalism  Weimar  was  the  east, 
and  Franz  Liszt  the  sun.  The  young  Bedrich  Smetana  was  twice  invited 
to  bask  in  this  radiance,  and  the  genesis  of  Ma  vlast  may  be  discerned 
in  his  account  of  one  particular  group-therapy  session  conducted  in 
the  presence  of  the  Maitre  —  apparently  in  September  of  1857  —  as 
chronicled  in  the  reminiscences  of  Smetana's  friend  Vaclav  Juda 
Novotny: 

'I  can  see  him  now,  eyes  flashing  as  he  told  us  how  the  idea  of  creating 
an  independent  Czech  musical  style  began  to  mature  in  him  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  in  Weimar  .  .  .  where  he  lived  like  a  King  of  Music 
among  .  .  .  artists  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Naturally,  in  such 
a  heterogeneous  circle  of  musical  brains  much  wrangling  went  on.  .  .  . 
[One  evening  the  Viennese  conductor  Johann]  Herbeck  began,  pointedly 
and  maliciously,  to  attack  the  honor  of  the  Czech  nation.  "What  have 
you  achieved  up  to  now",  he  scoffed,  turning  to  Smetana.  .  .  .  "All  that 
Bohemia  can  bring  forth  is  fiddlers,  mere  performing  musicians  .  .  . 
you  have  not  a  single  composition  to  show  which  is  so  purely  Czech 
as  to  adorn  and  enrich  European  music  literature  by  virtue  of  its 
characteristic  originality.  .  .  ." 

These  words  seared  Smetana's  soul  like  a  shaft  of  lightning,  for  in 
this  accusation  .  .  .  [there  was],  unhappily,  more  than  a  grain  of  truth. 
.  .  .  [But]  Smetana  pointed  to  the  older  composers  of  Czech  origin, 
above  all  [josef]  Myslivecek  [1737-1781].  "What  sort  of  a  Czech  was 
he",  laughed  Herbeck,  "under  the  name  of  Venatorini  he  wrote  operas 
in  typical  Italian  style  to  Italian  words!"  "And  what  about  [Vaclav  Jan] 
Tomasek",  Smetana  rallied.  "Surely  we  all  know",  Herbeck  retaliated, 
"that  he  imitated  Mozart,  a  German  master — in  everything,  down  to 
the  smallest  detail." 

'Nothing  was  left  to  Smetana  but  to  fall  back  on  the  outstanding  musical 
talent  of  the  Czech  people  .  .  .  [who]  were  the  first  to  recognize  and 
commemorate  the  epoch-making  work  of  that  great  master,  Mozart. 
"Yes,  yes,  Smetana  is  right.  Mozart  wrote  Don  Giovanni  for  his  beloved 
Prague",  came  the  cry  from  other  artists  in  the  company.  This  so  roused 
the  choleric  Herbeck  that  he  shouted:  "Bah,  Prague  has  gnawed  the 
old  Mozartian  bone  long  enough.  ..."  Smetana  shot  up  as  though 
stung  by  a  snake,  righteous  anger  flashing  in  his  eyes.  ...  At  that 
moment,  however,   Liszt,  who  had  followed  the  quarrel  with   a  quiet 
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smile,  bent  slightly  forward  .  .  .  and  with  the  words:  "Allow  me, 
gentlemen,  to  play  you  the  latest,  purely  Czech  music",  sat  down  at 
the  piano.  In  his  enchanting,  brilliant  style  he  played  through  the  first 
book  of  Smetana's  character  pieces  [a  dozen  of  them  had  just  been 
published  at  Leipzig].  After  he  had  played  the  compositions,  Liszt  took 
Smetana,  who  was  moved  to  tears,  by  the  hand  and  with  the  words, 
"here  is  a  composer  with  a  genuine  Czech  heart,  an  artist  by  the  grace 
of  God",  he  took  leave  of  the  company.  .  .  . 

'It  was  already  late  when  the  artists  separated  in  a  strange  mood.  But 
on  the  wav  home,  Smetana  turned  moist  eyes  to  the  starry  heaven  .  .  . 
and,  deeply  moved,  swore  in  his  heart  the  greatest  oath:  that  he 
would  dedicate  his  entire  life  to  his  nation,  to  the  tireless  service  of 
his  country's  art.  And  he  remained  true  to  his  oath.  .  .  .  ' 

Whatever  the  literal  accuracy  of  this  report,  it  is  indeed  a  fact  that 
Smetana  was  a  guest  at  Weimar;  he  paid  the  first  of  several  visits  (the 
one  chronicled  by  Novotny)  at  age  thirty-three.  And  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
less  than  a  decade  later,  with  The  bartered  bride,  he  would  fulfill  his  self- 
appointed  destiny:  the  establishment  of  a  truly  Czech  musical  tradition. 

Austria  granted  political  autonomy  to  Bohemia  in  1860,  so  that  Prague 
was,  not  surprisingly,  alive  with  nationalistic  fervor  and  ferment  in  the 
years  immediately  following.  Of  course  Smetana  was  in  the  thick  of  it, 
and  he  was  forced  to  spend  much  of  his  substance  doing  battle  with  an 
impressive  phalanx  of  enemies.  As  it  turned  out,  the  constant  strain  of 
backstage  intrigues  and  bureaucratic  in-fighting  was  to  cost  him  dearly. 

These  excerpts  from  the  composer's  diary  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words: 

July  28  1874  'My  hearing  is  failing  and  at  the  same  time  my  head  seems 
to  be  spinning  and  I  feel  giddy.  This  started  during  a  duck-shooting 
expedition.  .  .  . ' 

August  1  1874  'I  must  see  a  doctor!' 

August  5  1874  'Doctor  [Emanuel]  Zoufal,  the  ear  specialist,  told  me  to 
stay  a  few  days  in  Prague  so  that  he  could  keep  me  under  observation.' 

August  8  1874  'The  ear  trouble  is  caused  by  catarrh  [this  was  after  another 
examination  by  the  physician];  for  the  moment,  I  am  only  trying 
inhalations.' 

October  8  1874  'For  the  first  time  in  ages  I  can  hear  all  the  octaves,  in 
their  proper  balance.  Previously  they  were  thoroughly  jumbled  up.  But 
I  still  cannot  hear  anything  in  my  right  ear.' 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT., 
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(Meantime,  on  September  5,  Smetana  had  written  to  Dr  Antonin  Gzek, 
Committee  Chairman  of  the  Provisional  Theatre:  '.  ...  It  is  my  cruel 
fate  that  I  may  lose  my  hearing.  In  my  right  ear  I  hear  nothing,  and  in 
the  left  very  little.  So  I  am  going  deaf.  This  is  the  state  of  my  health, 
of  which  since  July  I  have  tried  to  cure  myself.  It  was  in  July,  the  second 
day,  that  I  noted  the  higher  octaves  in  my  ear  were  tuned  at  a  different 
pitch.  From  time  to  time  I  had  a  rushing  noise  in  my  ears,  as  if  I  were 
standing  near  a  strong  waterfall.  The  condition  was  continuously 
changing  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  it  became  permanent,  being 
accompanied  by  spells  of  giddiness.  I  began  to  reel,  and  only  by  con- 
centrating all  my  strength  could  I  manage  to  walk  straight.  [Dr  Zoufal] 
allows  me  to  make  no  effort  and  no  music.  I  can  neither  play  nor  listen 
to  playing.  A  fair-sized  choir  becomes  a  hodgepodge  of  sound  and  I 
am  unable  to  distinguish  one  voice  from  another.  For  this  reason  I  ask 
you  to  inform  the  Committee  of  my  sad  state  and  of  my  unhappiness. 
For  me,  this  is  a  tragedy.  Since  I  cannot  continue  in  my  present  position 
[as  Artistic  Director],  I  beg  the  Committee  to  release  me  for  a  certain 
period  from  conducting  all  rehearsals.  If  my  condition  deteriorates 
within  three  months  then  I  must  resign  my  office  and  accept  my  sad  lot. 
Because  I  cannot  give  lessons  and  have  no  means  of  supporting  my 
family  I  ask  that  you  send  to  me  part  of  last  year's  fee  from  the  Opera 
School,  which  is  still  outstanding.  Dr  Zoufal  is  willing  to  provide  any 
certificate  you  may  require  as  to  my  distressing  condition.) 

October  20  1874  'My  ear  trouble  has  become  worse.  Now  I  cannot  hear 
anything  with  my  left  ear,  either/  [Four  days  after  this  entry  The  bartered 
bride  was  given  its  fiftieth  (!)  Prague  performance.] 

October  30  1874  'I  am  ordered  to  stay  at  home  for  almost  a  week.  .  .  . 
My  ears  are  wrapped  in  cotton  because  I  must  have  complete  quiet. 
I  fear  the  worst  —  that  I  have  become  totally  deaf.  I  can  hear  nothing 
at  all.  How  long  will  this  last?  What  if  I  do  not  get  better?' 

Smetana's  questions  may  have  been  rhetorical,  but  we  know  the 
answers.  He  was  deaf,  and  he  would  get  not  better  but  worse.  To  put 
it  in  medical  language,  his  bilateral  cochlea  artery  occlusions  became 
disseminated;  and  from  then  forward  his  initially  vascular  affliction  took 
on  apparent  neurological  aspects,  gradually  —  terrifyingly — impinging 
on  the  functions  of  the  central  nervous  system.  There  were  recurrent 
and  ever  more  severe  attacks  of  aphasia,  alexia,  hallucinations.  Finally 
he  sank  into  anergic  melancholia,  which   is  to  say  organic  psychosis. 

The  biographer  Brian  Large  (Smetana,  Praeger  Publishers,  1970)  unequiv- 
ocally and  less  delicately  asserts  that  the  composer's  fata!  disease  was 
syphilis.  The  symptoms  as   reported  do  not  contradict  this  diagnosis. 

Within  ten  years  of  his  crossing  the  sonic  threshold,  in  any  case,  the 
human  vegetable  who  had  been  Bedrich  Smetana  was  pronounced  dead 
in  cell  No.  172  at  the  Prague  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Katerinsky. 

Happily  for  music,  submission  and  seif-pity  never  had  been  Smetana's 
way.  As  of  1874  he  still  had  work  to  do,  and  the  will  to  do  it  even  in 
the  grip  of  an  implacably  progressive  malady.  (One  is  reminded  of 
Philoctetes,  the  Sophoclean  warrior  who  wielded  an  invincible  bow 
but  suffered  from  an  incurable  wound.)  For  a  few  days,  perhaps,  Smetana 
may  have  rationalized  himself  into  accepting  the  notion  that  he  was 
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suffering  from  'catarrh'  —  but  on  some  level  he  must  have  soon 
suspected  the  truth.  And  if  his  artistic  visions  were  to  be  realized,  he 
had  no  time  to  lose. 

Chief  among  these  creative  fantasies  was  one  of  the  grandest  projects 
in  all  of  orchestral  music:  a  cycle  of  six  symphonic  poems  in  program- 
matic glorification  of  the  Czech  heritage,  conceived  integrally  for  con- 
secutive performance.  Even  as  deafness  descended,  Smetana  was  working 
feverishly  on  this  vast  hymn  of  praise  to  his  beloved  homeland  — 
Ma  vlast. 

Again  from  the  composer's  diary: 

November  18  1874  'I  have  completed  the  symphonic  poem  Vysehrad, 
which  I  began  at  the  end  of  September.' 

November  20  1874  '\  have  started  to  compose  the  second  symphonic 
poem,  Vltava  [Czech  for  The  Moldau].' 

November  30  1874  'My  ear  problem  remains  as  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  this  month.  I  hear  nothing  at  all,  neither  with  the  right  nor  with  the 
left  ear.  Dr  Zoufal  still  does  not  despair,  but  I  do.  If  only  that  roaring 
would  cease!' 

December  8  1874  'I  completed  Vltava  ...  in  nineteen  days.' 

March  14  1875  'Vysehrad  was  given  its  premiere  today  at  a  concert  of 
the  [Prague]  Philharmonic;  it  had  to  be  repeated.  Although  I  was 
listening  from  the  gallery,  I  did  not  hear  a  thing.' 

By  then  Sarka  already  was  finished,  and  that  October  there  would 
be  From  Bohemia's  fields  and  woods  (composed,  appropriately,  at 
Smetana's  retreat  in  rural  Jabkenice).  The  penultimate  Tabor  would 
follow  in  1878,  the  concluding  Blanik  in  1879. 

(Meanwhile  there  had  been  two  further  operas,  The  kiss  in  1876  and 
The  secret  in  1878;  and  The  devil's  wall  was  yet  to  come.  Also,  and 
not  least,  Smetana  had  composed  in  1876  his  magnificent  string  quartet 
subtitled  Aus  meinem  Leben  —  From  my  life.  But  all  of  this  is  another 
story.) 

The  composer  himself  provided  an  extensive  outline  of  Ma  vlast,  and 
the  substance  of  it  appears  in  the  printed  score.  What  follows  is  an 
adaptation  of  Smetana's  descriptive  paragraphs,  with  supplemental 
notes  as  appropriate. 

1.  Vysehrad.  The  harp  of  the  bard  echoes  within  the  walls  of  Vysehrad, 
the  ancient  seat  of  Bohemia's  kings.  The  castle  sits  on  a  promontory 
overlooking  Prague,  full  of  fame  and  glory.  But  serious  conflicts  arise 
within  the  kingdom,  and  eventually  the  splendor  of  Vysehrad  fades 
away  like  an  echo  of  the  bard's  long-forgotten  song.  .  .  . 

Thematically  Vysehrad  combines  two  motives  used  in  the  1872  opera 
Libuse  (the  semi-mythical  sibylline  princess  who  is  credited  with  the 
founding  of  Prague  —  and  who  was,  historically,  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  Vysehrad  occupants).  Smetana's  diary  entry  for  November  18  1874 
plainly  states  that  Vysehrad  was  begun  less  than  two  months  before. 
But  biographer  Large  (after  much  detective  work  involving  the  inks  on 
the  autograph  manuscript)  concludes  that  the  symphonic  poem  actually 
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had  its  genesis  in  1872,  as  a  by-product  of  the  opera  from  which  its 
theme  derives. 

2.  Vltava  [Moldau].  The  river  springs  from  two  sources,  splashing  gaily 
over  the  rocks  and  glistening  in  the  sunshine.  As  it  broadens,  hunting- 
horns  and  dances  are  heard  from  the  banks.  In  the  light  of  the  moon 
there  is  a  gathering  of  water-nymphs.  See  now  the  rapids  of  St  John's; 
and  then  on  to  Prague,  where  the  river  is  welcomed  by  the  venerable 
Vysehrad  —  high  atop  a  bluff — before  disappearing  majestically  into 
the  distance  whece  it  will  join  the  Elbe.  .  .  . 

The  origins  of  Wtava  may  be  harmlessly  enough  inferred  in  a  third-hand 
but  quite  plausible  account  to  be  found  in  R.  G.  Kronbauer's  book 
What  Mofic  Anger  told  me  (date  of  publication  not  cited  in  any  avail- 
able secondary  source).  Anger  was  a  close  friend  of  Smetana  and  a 
violinist  in  his  Provisional  Theatre  pit  orchestra.  In  late  August  of  1867 
the  composer  was  a  guest  of  Anger's  parents  at  Susice,  whence  he  joined 
the  family  in  an  outing  to  Cernek's  sawmill  at  Hirschenstein.  This 
beautiful  region  is  divided  by  two  swiftly-flowing  streams,  and  we  are 
told  that  as  Smetana  gazed  over  their  confluence  the  idea  for  his  most 
popular  symphonic  poem  suddenly  came  to  him:  'Here  he  heard  the 
gentle  poetic  song  of  the  two  rippling  streams.  He  stood  there  deep  in 
thought.  He  sat  down,  stayed  motionless  as  though  in  a  trance.  Looking 
around  the  enchantingly  lovely  countryside  he  followed  the  Otava 
[the  Vydra  was  the  other  one],  accompanying  it  in  spirit  to  the  spot 
where  it  joins  the  Vltava,  and  within  him  sounded  the  first  chords  of 
the  two  motifs  which  intertwine,  and  increase,  and  later  swell  into  a 
mighty  melodic  river.' 

A  somewhat  later  'inspiration'  is  adduced,  though  in  fact  it  only  rein- 
forces the  believability  of  What  MoTic  Anger  told  me.  Three  years  after 
his  holiday  in  the  Sumava  Valley  the  composer  chronicled  another 
outing  in  his  diary  (August  14  1870),  this  time  to  that  swiftly-running 
stretch  of  the  Vltava  just  above  Prague:  'Today  I  took  an  excursion  to 
the  St  John  Rapids,  where  I  sailed  in  a  boat  through  the  huge  waves  at 
high  water;  the  view  of  the  landscape  on  either  side  was  both  beautiful 
and  grand.'  So  is  Smetana's  Vltava,  to  understate  the  case. 

(Some  parenthetical  attention  is  due  the  powerful  Vltava  theme.  It  is 
generally  described  as  a  Bohemian  folk  tune,  and  in  fact  it  is  still  sung 
to  the  rhyme  'Kocka  leze  dirou,  pes  oknem'  ['The  cat  crawls  through 
the  hole,  and  the  dog  through  the  window'].  But  one  of  the  striking 
discoveries  made  by  biographer  Large  is  that  Smetana's  own  copy  of 
the  Karel  Erben  National  songs  of  Czechoslovakia  connects  this  rhyme 
with  an  altogether  unrelated  melody  —  and,  indeed,  that  none  of  the 
811  melodies  cited  by  Erben  even  resembles  the  Vltava  theme!  Large 
traces  the  latter  not  to  any  Bohemian  source  but  rather  to  a  group  of 
Swedish  songs  drawn  upon  by  F.  A.  Dahlgren  for  his  1846  folk  play 
Varmlanningarna.  It  is  true  that  Smetana  had  spent  six  years  in  Goteborg 
[from  October  1856  through  May  1862];  it  is  true  also  that  the  composer 
had  been  personally  acquainted  with  Dahlgren,  whose  sister-in-law 
was  one  of  his  students  at  the  Goteborg  Institute.  Large  conjectures 
that  Smetana  'almost  certainly'  knew  Dahlgren's  play  and  thus  almost 
certainly  knew  the  most  popular  melody  in  it:  Ack  Varmeland  du  skona 
—  the  resemblance  of  which  to  the  Wtava  theme  is  unmistakable, 
however  unconscious  or  otherwise  inadvertent  the  expropriation. 
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(In  quite  another  perspective,  some  listeners  will  not  fail  to  note  the 
similarity  of  Smetana's  Vltava  theme  to  that  of  the  Israeli  national 
anthem  —  the  ringing  Hatikvah  ['Hope'].  In  the  fifth  edition  of  Grove's 
we  are  told  that  this  tune,  officially  adopted  by  the  Zionist  movement 
as  early  as  1907,  'is  based  on  a  phrase  that  is  common  to  a  large  number 
of  both  ancient  and  modern  Hebrew  melodies'.  So  much  for  any 
allegations  of  plagiarism,  except  that  properly  the  absolution  might  be 
extended  in  the  broadest  ecumenical  spirit.  For  clear  foreshadowings 
of  Vltava,  or  the  Hatikvah,  or  Ack  Varmeland  du  skona  if  you  please, 
have  been  discerned  in  any  number  of  works  back  to  —  for  one  early 
example  —  Adriano  Banchieri's  madrigal-comedy  La  saviezza  giovenile, 
which  dates  from  the  pre-dawn  of  the  seventeenth  century!) 

V 

3.  Sarka.  The  composer  pointedly  observes  that  this  music  'does  not 
reflect  the  countryside,  but  action  —  a  legend  about  the  Amazon  girl 
Sarka/  Deceived  by  her  lover,  the  heroine  (if  that  term  may  be  applied 
to  such  a  bloodthirsty  young  lady)  vows  vengeance  against  all  members 
of  the  opposite  gender.  She  has  herself  tied  to  a  tree,  hoping  thus  to 
entrap  some  passing  male.  The  knight  Ctirad,  accompanied  by  a  large 
group  of  weapon-bearers,  comes  upon  Sarka  and  is  suddenly  filled  with 
passionate  love  for  her.  He  frees  her,  and  she  expresses  her  'gratitude' 
by  giving  Ctirad  a  potion  which  he  generously  shares  with  his  entourage. 
They  quickly  become  intoxicated  and  fall  into  deep  sleep.  Whereupon 
the  warlike  Amazon  maidens,  summoned  by  Sarka's  horn-call,  rush 
from  their  hiding  places  and  slay  the  men  as  they  lie  helpless  on  the 
ground.  With  this  mass  murder  the  work  concludes  —  Sarka's  raging 
thirst  for  revenge  now  slaked,  as  Smetana  puts  it  rather  matter-of-factly. 

4.  From  the  fields  and  woods  of  Bohemia.  [Translations  vary;  e.  g., 
'meadows  and  groves'.]  As  intimated,  the  fourth  symphonic  poem  takes 
us  back  to  nature.  Smetana  spoke  of  it  as  'a  general  description  of  the 
feelings  which  are  conjured  up'  by  the  Czech  landscape.  Only  a  true 
pantheist-patriot  in  the  Beethoven  mold  could  have  composed  this 
paean  to  the  joys  of  pastoral  life.  Smetana  insisted,  however,  that  every 
listener  'may  imagine  what  he  chooses'  —  presumably  provided  that 
one's  imagination  does  not  stray  beyond  the  fertile  Elbe  lowlands  that 
color  this  music  so  exquisitely. 

5.  Tabor.  Thematically,  this  tableau  is  based  on  the  chorale  Ye,  who  are 
warriors  of  God.  Smetana's  precis:  'The  whole  structure  of  the  com- 
position comes  from  this  majestic  song  [lent  such  impressive  solidity  by 
its  underpinning  in  the  Dorian  mode].  In  the  main  stronghold,  in  Tabor 
[a  medieval  town  in  southern  Bohemia],  this  song  surely  rang  out  most 
mightily  and  most  often.  The  work  tells  of  strong  will,  victorious  fights, 
constancy  and  endurance  and  stubborn  refusal  to  yield,  a  note  on  which 
the  composition  ends.  The  contents  of  the  work  cannot  be  analyzed  in 
detail  for  it  embraces  the  Hussite  pride  and  glory  and  the  unbreakable 
nature  of  the  Hussites.' 

6.  Blanik.  Smetana  noted  that  this  final  symphonic  poem  bears  a  par- 
ticular relation  to  its  predecessor:  'Tabor,  to  me,  signified  the  fervor  of 
faith.  It  is  too  gray  in  coloring,  but  I  wanted  it  so.  That  is  why  I  want 
[Tabor  and  Blanik]  to  be  given  together.  They  complement  each  other 
.  .  .  [Blanik]  is  a  continuation  .  .  .  After  their  defeat  the  Hussite  heroes 

continued  on  page  1193 
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Does  your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
"annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closer  to  home,  a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing  —  now  — 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721.  (If  you'd 
like  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL.) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
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Glamors!  High-fliers! 
Go-go's!  I've  had  it  with 
the  market,  Mr  Marks! 
Whatever  you've  done 
for  my  partner  at  Lentrone, 
I  wish  you'd  do  for  me. 


■/ 


I  take  it  you're  not  happy 
with  the  way  your 
investments  are  performing. 


Amen.  I  never  want 
to  hear  the  word 
performance  again. 
So  what  can  you 
do  for  me? 


No  miracles,  but 
we  can  put  together 
a  long-term  investment 
program  based  on 
sound  values  with 
reasonable  rates 
of  growth. 


Seems  sensible. 
Where  do  we  start? 


We  sit  down  with 
your  portfolio  and 
figure  out  whether 
you  need  growth 
or  income  or 
some  of  both. 
Let's  do  the 
long-range  planning 
first.  It  could  save 
trouble  later 


Long-range  planning 
Now  you're  talking! 
That's  how 
built  Lentrone! 


believe  you,  Mr  Rose. 


f!     Where  the 
man  you  talk  to  is 
New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank 

See  Ralph  Marks  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building.  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109.  Member  FDIC. 
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JEWELERS 


Watches  By: 
Omega  •  Rolex 


liqw  M-  WNA-w 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley   237-2730 


Silver  By: 

Tiffany  &  Co.  •  Georg    Jensen 

Kirk  •  Tuttle 


hcmdwoven  area  rugs 


Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 


The  symphony  isn't  finished 
till  you  stop  at  the  Sheraton-Boston. 

The  nicest  closing  cadences  are  played  at  the  Sheraton-Boston, 

natural  congregating  point  of  Boston's  beautiful  after-concert 

people,  and  conveniently  close  to  Symphony  Hall.  Choose  among  the 

seven  Sheraton  places  for  intimate  nightcaps,  informal  snacks,  or 
romantic  sipping,  supping  and  dancing.  Never  a  cover  or  minimum. 
Don't  be  a  Schubert.  Come  to  the  Sheraton  for  a  finished  symphony. 

236-2000 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel  (S) 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER      ^t*^ 
SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS  A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITT 

llllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllliMM 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


Co-Chairmen 

Mrs.  Albert  Goodhue 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Secretary 
Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spauuding 

Treasurer 
Mrs.  John  H.  Knowees 

Executive  Secretary 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Whitty 

266-1348 

Chairman  of  Areas 
Mrs.  William  J.  Mixter,  Jr. 

Area  Chairmen 

Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

And  over 

Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 
Belmont 

Mrs.  George  Draper 

Mrs.  Walter  Watson  II 

Boston 

Mrs.  Walter  Cahners 

Mrs.  Allen  P.  Joslin 

Brookline-Chestnut  Hill 

Mrs.  Edwin  T.  Green 
Cambridge 

Mrs.  Howard  W.  Davis 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Concord 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Jansen,  Jr. 

Dedham-Dover-WestWDod 


Council  of  Friends  rt( 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  02115  —  266-1348 


The  drive  is  on  again!  Mrs  Howard  Davis,  Chairman  of  the 
Campaign  for  New  members,  is  leading  an  energetic  crusade 
to  enlist  and  enroll  new  Friends.  All  Area  chairmen  and 
committees  are  at  work.  So  —  won't  you  help? 

On  January  25th  this  year,  there  were  3,525  current  Friends 
who  had  contributed  $280,709;  twelve  months  earlier  the 
figures  were  3,092  and  $213,347.  This  is  already  a  good  step 
in  the  right  direction  —  but  we  are  still  only  just  over  half 
way  towards  our  goal  of  $550,000  this  season. 

As  an  incentive  to  recruiting,  the  Council  has  planned  a 
scheme  whereby  anyone  enlisting  ten  or  more  new  Friends 
will  receive  as  a  gift  a  recording  by  the  Orchestra.  Top  prizes 
for  those  recruiting  the  largest  number  will  be  a  'Gold  Pass' 
to  a  series  of  concerts  next  season,  a  weekend  for  two  at 
Tanglewood,  and  a  table  at  Pops  for  three  nights. 

Apart  from  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  one  of  the 
world's  great  orchestras,  membership  in  the  Friends  provides 
several  tangible  benefits:  there  are  lectures  by  members  of 
the  Orchestra,  Pre-Symphony  Luncheons,  and  Table  Talk 
Suppers  before  evening  concerts.  Friends  have  first  choice  of 
any  new  recordings,  financial  reductions  on  European  tours, 
and  personally  conducted  tours  of  Symphony  Hall.  All 
Friends  are  invited  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting,  which 
includes  a  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  by  Arthur 
Fiedler,  and  a  luncheon  in  Symphony  Hall.  All  these  events 
are  available  to  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
making  an  annual  donation  in  any  amount  between  $15  and 
$5,000.  Anyone  giving  less  than  $15  will  be  invited  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  only.  Special  events  are  also  planned  for 
contributors  in  each  category  of  giving. 
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Categories  of  giving  are  as  follows: 
$15  and  over  —  Contributor       $250  and  over  —  Sustaining 
$50  and  over  —  Donor  $500  and  over  —  Patron 

$100  and  over  —  Sponsor  $1000  and  over  —  Guarantor 

$5000  and  over  —  Benefactor 

Alison  Arnold  wrote  recently  in  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler: 
'According  to  the  dictionary,  a  friend  is  one  attached  to 
another  by  esteem,  respect  or  affection.  So  why  not  be  a 
Friend  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra?  It  certainly  rates 
your  esteem,  respect  and  affection/ 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

I  subscribe  $/. to  the  $550,000  goal  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  toward  meeting 
the  Orchestra's  estimated  deficit  for  the  1970-1971  season 
September  1  1970  to  August  31  1971 


□  Check  enclosed 
[1  Payable  on 


Please  bill  me 


Name    . 
Address 


Zip  Code 


Please,  indicate  series  you  attend 


Please  make  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Laws. 


Area  Chairmen 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Burnes 
Framingham 

Mrs.  Robert  Siegfried 
Lexington 

Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Cole 
Lincoln 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 
Lowell 

Mrs.  Erick  Kauders 
Marblehead 

Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Kane 
Milton 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Levine 

Newton 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Russell 

North  Shore 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 
South  Shore 

Mrs.  Francis  Devlin 
Wayland 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 
Wellesley 

Mrs.  Richard  Ely 
Weston 

Mrs.  Harold  Blanchard 
Winchester 

Mrs.  Harlan  Pierpont,  Jr. 
Worcester 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  John  Kennard 

New  Hampshire 


Which  stereo  hobbyist  areyou... 
the  listener  or  the  experimenter? 


As  a  reader  of  this  magazine,  listening 
to  music  is  undoubtedly  one  of  your 
more  relaxing  hobbjes.  In  which  case 
the  Pioneer  SA-900  Integrated  Ampli- 
fier and  TX-9Q0  AM-FM  Tunerare  for  ;■ 
you.  Together,  they  produce  the  finest 
stereo  sound  reproduction.  And,  it 
you  want  to  go  one  step  further  intpthe 
:  real  mot  stereo  experimentation,  this 
is  where  to  start 

'■■  For  instance,  the  SA-900  permits 
yd u  to  o pera t e  t h e  p r e  a ndma i n  amp  1  i - 
tiers  separately.  You  can  conne^* ' 
electronic-crossover  and  two  pc 
amplifiers  for  3-channe!  multi  a 


ties  are  limitless.  With  music  power  at 
145  watts  IHFI50  <  50  walls  RMS,  at 
8  ohms,  both  channels  operating) 
there's  unbounded  power  to  spare. 
Harmonic  distortion  is  less  than 
0.08%.  Stepped  tone  controls  provide 
the  finest  precision  adjustments. 
As  High  Fidelity  (July  1970)  com- 
mented: ■'. ".  .  For  an  amplifier  as  good 
as  this  and  with  as  many  useful  fea- 
tures, you'd  expect  to  pay  consider- 
ably more  than  the  ($259  95) 


filters  and  four  IC's  in  the  IF  section, 

■  IHF  sensitivity  (1.7«V ),  selectivity 
(65dB)  and  capture  ratio  (1.5dB)  are 

:  superb.  Tuning  is  precise  with  a  bright 

■  spot  indicator  and  twin  meters.  A  vari- 
able muting  switch  accommodates 
weak  signals  while  suppressing  tnter- 

/  channel  noise.  $259.95 

See  and  hear  both  units  at  your 
local  Pioneer  dealer. 

Pioneer  Electronics  U.S.A.  Corp., 
■- 178  Commerce  Road,  Carlstadt, 
New  Jersey  07072 

OrD  PIOIMOER 


iquest  a  Demonstration  at  Your  Franchisee!  Pioneer  Dealer 


AUDIO  LAB 

16  Eliot  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1645  Beacon  St.,  Waban,  Mass. 
215  Newburqh  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

MILO  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

3  Wolcott  Ave.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

817  Boyleston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

North  Shore  Shoo  Center,  Peabody,  Mass. 

SOUND  SPECIALISTS 

7  Wa'terfield  Road,  Winchester,  Mass. 
1  Post  Office  Ave.,  Andover,  Mass. 

STOP,  LOOK  &  LISTEN,  INC. 

18  Thoreau,  Concord,  Mass. 


Fiduciary  T 

rust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert 

H.  Gardiner 

p 

resident 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cahot,  Inc.            JOHN    B     CRAY 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 

Real  Estate  Investment 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Trust  of  America 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene, 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


WlOLKBl' 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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It's 


just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  at  Shawmut. 

Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  both 

of  you  in  so  many  ways  —  from  setting 

up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing 

a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estate 

plan . . .  perhaps  improving  your  tax 

picture  at  the  same  time.  Shawmut: 

Could  be  music  to  your  ears. 

Call  our  Trust  Department  at 

742-4900,  Ext.  177 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston  i 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 

Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 
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Mies 

Mies  van  der  Rohe.  Puts  it  all  together  in  classic 
stainless  steel  and  leather.  Mies,  Eames,  Saarinen, 
Wegner,  Scarpa.  If  ifs  the  best  of  contemporary 
design,  ifs  right  here.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard 
Street,  Brookline.  (617)566-8400. 

Contemporary  Interiors 


Saturday  evenings 
I'm  here 


listening  to  Symphony. 

The  rest  of  the  week 

I'm  listening  for  the  phone 

to  ring.  Waiting  for  you 

to  ask  me  to  arrange  a 

flight,  a  vacation,  a 

Ikcruise,  a  sales  incentive 

trip,  a  group  trip.  Any 

kind  of  trip.  To 

anywhere.  For  you, 

your  wife,  the  kids  or 

the  company.  I  work 

for  Garber  Travel.  Call 

me.  The  number  is 

566-2100. 

Just  ask  for  Bernie. 


{     WASHINGTON 
jL  HOUSE 

SSL  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 

GRACIOUS  RETIREMENT  LIVING  IN  ONE  OF  THE 
EARLY   1900's  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  MANSIONS 


600  WASHINGTON  STREET 
WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

237-3636 


Boston  for  lovers, 

sightseers, 

gourmets, 
Ohotoqraphers, 

history  buffs, 

sports  nuts, 

shoppers, 

and  kids 

who  I  ike  to  ride 

in  elevators. 

TheSkywalk. 

50  stories  high  in  the  Prudential  Building, 

9  a.m.  to  midnight  weekdays,  1  to  11  p.m.  Sundays.  Adults  75  cents,  children 

(under  13)  25  cents,  under 6  free.  Call  236-3313  for  information  and  group  rates. 


hide  in  Blanik  hill  and  wait  ...  for  the  moment  when  they  are  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  their  country.  The  same  motives  as  in  Tabor  also  serve 
Blanik  ...  On  the  basis  of  [Ye,  who  are  warriors  of  God]  (the  Hussite 
motif)  the  ressurrection  of  the  Czech  nation,  its  future  happiness  and 
glory  develops  [sic];  with  this  victorious  hymn  in  the  form  of  a  march, 
the  composition  and  thus  the  whole  cycle  ...  is  concluded/ 

As  a  pendant  to  the  composer's  programmatic  precis  it  would  not  be 
untoward  to  summarize  the  specifically  musical  analysis  by  Brian  Large: 

'Ma  vlast  is  the  first  important  work  belonging  to  Smetana's  maturity 
which  is  not  shackled  by  words.  Here  he  is  able  to  speak  for  himself 
without  the  aid  of  a  librettist,  and  significantly  he  develops  a  form  of 
polyphony  curiously  absent  from  his  operatic  music.  In  these  symphonic 
poems  his  essentially  direct  harmonic  and  melodic  thought  is  made  more 
intricate  as  a  result  of  his  linear  approach.  .  .  .  polyphonic  ideas  are 
infinitely  more  adventurous  than  hitherto:  double  and  triple  counter- 
point are  commonplaces  in  Vysehrad  (central  episode),  in  Vltava  (St 
John  Rapids),  in  Sarka  (the  slaughter  scene);  in  Tabor  and  Blanik  there 
are  numerous  canons;  the  drinking  section  in  Sarka  is  worked  out 
fugally  and  the  description  of  nature's  sounds  in  From  Bohemia's  woods 
and  fields  develops  an  eight-bar  fugue  subject  through  a  five-part  exposi- 
tion. Similarly,  the  rhythms  are  more  irregular  than  in  the  earlier  works. 
The  march  and  polka  continue  to  figure  largely  in  his  scheme,  but  here 
he  seems  to  enjoy  the  sheer  exuberance  of  cross-rhythms,  couplets 
against  triplets,  endless  syncopation,  more  than  previously.  The  sym- 
phonic poems  abound  in  multi-rhythmic  patterns.  Vltava's  water-sprites 
present  no  less  [sic]  than  four  different  units  simultaneously  and  other 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  Sarka  and  Blanik,  where  the  rhythmic  inven- 
tion for  the  triangle  alone  is  quite  remarkable.' 

The  foregoing  hardly  invites  argument,  taken  on  its  own  terms.  At  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  words  are  implicit  on  every  page 
of  Smetana's  sprawling  masterpiece  —  subvocally,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
are  there  nevertheless.  Surely  the  fact  that  feelings  and  emotions  travel 
a  nonverbal  route  in  human  circuitry  does  not  mean  that  the  universal 
symbols  of  affective  response  (in  whatever  language)  are  thus  pro- 
grammed out  of  our  perceptions.  Quite  the  contrary,  I  should 
have  thought. 

But  really  there  is  no  need  to  wax  metaphorical  over  the  'message'  that 
Smetana  beyond  a  doubt  intended  to  convey  —  to  his  contemporary 
compatriots  in  particular,  patently,  was  saying  in  effect:  'Lest  we  forget, 
lest  we  forget.  .  .  .  ' 

In  the  same  connection,  one  final  thought:  it  behooves  us  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Bohemia  was  a  relatively  free  land  and  Jan  Hus  had  been 
four  and  a  half  centuries  dead  when  this  music  was  written.  Little  could 
the  composer  have  suspected  that  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Tabor's  holy 
warriors  as  embodied  in  Ma  vlast  would  be  invoked  to  strengthen  the 
resolve  of  Czech  generations  yet  unborn  —  or  does  this  simple-minded 
assumption  do  him  a  disservice? 

In  his  blazing  peroration  Smetana  mingles  the  noble  Hussite  chorale 
with  the  harp  threnody  heard  at  the  outset,  but  now  the  poet's  wistful 
glimpse  of  splendors  past  is  transformed  into  an  irresistible  affirmation 
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enlisting  the  utmost  resources  of  the  orchestra.  To  a  non-Czech,  the 
effect  is  overpowering.  To  a  Czech,  every  performance  of  Ma  vlast  must 
signify  that  latter-day  oppressions  are  not  lost  on  the  world  beyond 
Blanfk  hill. 

program  note  copyright  ©  1971  by  James  Lyons 


SMETANA'S   LAST  YEARS 
by  Philip  Hale 

Smetana  in  1881  told  the  story  of  his  deafness  to  Mr  J.  Finch  Thorne, 
who  wrote  to  him  from  Tasmania  a  sympathetic  letter.  Smetana 
answered  that  for  seven  years  the  deafness  had  been  gradual;  that  after 
a  catarrh  of  the  throat,  which  lasted  many  weeks,  he  noticed  in  his 
right  ear  a  slight  whistling,  which  was  occasional  rather  than  chronic; 
and  when  he  had  recovered  from  his  throat  trouble,  and  was  again  well, 
the  whistling  was  more  and  more  intense  and  of  longer  duration.  Later 
he  heard  continually  buzzing,  whistling  in  the  highest  tones,  'in  the 
form  of  the  A  flat  major  chord  of  the  sixth  in  a  high  position'.  The 
physician  whom  he  consulted  found  out  that  the  left  ear  was  also 
sympathetically  affected.  Smetana  was  obliged  to  exercise  extraordinary 
care  as  conductor;  there  were  days  when  all  voices  and  all  octaves 
sounded  confused  and  false.  On  October  20  1874  he  lost  the  sense  of 
hearing  with  the  left  ear.  The  day  before  an  opera  had  given  him  such 
enjoyment  that,  after  he  had  returned  home,  he  improvised  for  an  hour 
at  the  pianoforte.  The  next  morning  he  was  stone-deaf  and  remained 
so  until  his  death.  The  cause  was  unknown,  and  all  remedies  were  in 
vain.  'The  loud  buzzing  and  roaring  in  my  head,  as  though  I  were 
standing  under  a  great  waterfall,  remains  today  and  continues  day  and 
night  without  interruption,  louder  when  my  mind  is  employed  actively, 
weaker  when  I  am  in  a  calmer  condition  of  mind.  When  I  compose, 
the  buzzing  is  noisier.  I  hear  absolutely  nothing,  not  even  my  own 
voice.  Shrill  tones,  as  the  cry  of  a  child  or  the  barking  of  a  dog,  I  hear 
very  well,  just  as  I  do  loud  whistling,  and  yet  I  cannot  determine  what 
the  noise  is  or  whence  it  comes.  Conversation  with  me  is  impossible.  I 
hear  my  own  pianoforte-playing  only  in  fancy,  not  in  reality.  I  cannot 
hear  the  playing  of  anybody  else,  not  even  the  performance  of  a  full 
orchestra  in  opera  or  in  concert.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  me  to 
improve.  I  have  no  pain  in  the  ear,  and  the  physicians  agree  that  my 
disease  is  none  of  the  familiar  ear  troubles,  but  something  else,  per- 
haps a  paralysis  of  the  nerves  and  the  labyrinth.  And  so  I  am  wholly 
determined  to  endure  my  sad  fate  in  a  calm  and  manly  way  as  long 
as  I  live.' 

Deafness  compelled  Smetana  in  1874  to  give  up  his  activity  as  a  con- 
ductor. In  order  to  gain  money  for  consulting  foreign  specialists 
Smetana  gave  a  concert  in  1875,  at  which  the  symphonic  poems 
Vysehrad  and  Vltava  from  the  cycle  Ma  vlast  were  performed.  The  for- 
mer, composed  in  1874,  bears  the  inscription,  'In  a  condition  of  ear 
suffering'.  The  second,  composed  also  in  1874,  bears  the  inscription, 
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'In  complete  deafness'.  In  April  1875  he  consulted  physicians  at  Wiirz- 
burg,  Munich,  Salzburg,  Linz,  Vienna;  and,  in  hope  of  bettering  his 
health,  he  moved  to  Jabkenitz,  the  home  of  his  son-in-law,  and  in  this 
remote  but  cheerful  corner  of  the  world  he  lived,  devoted  to  nature 
and  art.  He  could  compose  only  for  three  hours  a  day,  for  the  exertion 
worked  mightily  on  his  body.  He  had  the  tunes  which  he  wrote  sung 
aloud  to  him,  and  the  singer  by  the  end  of  an  hour  was  voiceless.  In 
February  1876  he  again  began  to  compose  operas.  Under  these  condi- 
tions he  wrote  The  kiss.  The  libretto  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  put 
aside  the  opera  Viola,  which  he  had  begun,  and  composed  the  music 
to  The  kiss  in  a  comparatively  short  time  (February-August  1876).  He 
determined  henceforth  to  set  operatic  music  only  to  librettos  by 
Elisaka  Krasnohorska.  The  success  of  The  kiss  at  the  first  performance 
was  brilliant,  and  the  opera  gained  popularity  quicker  than  The  bar- 
tered bride. 

There  are  references  to  his  deafness  in  the  explanatory  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Josef  Srb  about  his  String  quartet  in  E  minor,  'Aus  meinem 
Leben':  'I  wish  to  portray  in  tones  my  life:  First  movement:  Love  of 
music  when  I  was  young;  predisposition  toward  romanticism;  unspeak- 
able longing  for  something  inexpressible,  and  not  clearly  defined;  also 
a  premonition  of  my  future  misfortune  (deafness).  The  long  drawn-out 
tone  E  in  the  finale,  just  before  the  end,  originates  from  this  beginning. 
It  is  the  harmful  piping  of  the  highest  tone  in  my  ear,  which  in  1874 
announced  my  deafness.  I  allow  myself  this  little  trick  because  it  is  the 
indication  of  a  fate  so  important  to  me.  .  .  .  Fourth  movement:  The 
perception  of  the  individuality  of  the  national  element  in  music;  the 
joy  over  my  success  in  this  direction  until  the  interruption  by  the  ter- 
rible catastrophe;  the  beginning  of  deafness;  a  glance  at  the  gloomy 
future;  a  slight  ray  of  hope  of  betterment;  painful  impressions  aroused 
by  the  thought  of  my  first  artistic  beginnings/ 

The  years  of  Smetana's  deafness  might  well  be  named  his  classic 
period,  for  during  these  years  of  discouragement  and  gloom  were  born 
the  cycle  of  symphonic  poems,  My  country;  the  String  quartet  in  E 
minor;  the  opera  Tajemstvi  (The  secret)  (September  18  1878,  Prague). 

His  last  appearance  in  public  as  a  pianist  was  at  his  fiftieth  jubilee 
concert  at  Prague,  January  4  1880.  His  opera  Certova  stena  (The  devil's 
wall)  was  produced  October  29  1882.  The  proceeds  of  the  third  per- 
formance were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  composer,  but  the  public 
was  cold.  'I  am  at  last  too  old,  and  I  should  not  write  anything  more; 
no  one  wishes  to  hear  from  me/  he  said.  And  this  was  to  him  the  blow 
of  blows,  for  he  had  comforted  himself  in  former  misfortunes  and 
conflicts  by  indomitable  confidence  in  his  artistry;  but  now  doubt  began 
to  prick  him. 

And  then  he  wrote:  'I  feel  myself  tired  out,  sleepy.  I  fear  that  the  quick- 
ness of  musical  thought  has  gone  from  me.  It  appears  to  me  as  though 
everything  that  I  now  see  musically  with  the  eyes  of  the  spirit,  every- 
thing that  I  work  at,  is  covered  up  by  a  cloud  of  depression  and  gloom. 
I  think  I  am  at  the  end  of  original  work;  poverty  of  thought  will  soon 
come,  and,  as  a  result,  a  long,  long  pause,  during  which  my  talent  will 
be  dumb/  He  was  then  working  at  a  string  quartet  in  D  minor;  it  was  to 
be  a  continuation  of  his  musical  autobiography;  it  was  to  portray  in 
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tones  the  buzzing  and  hissing  of  music  in  the  ears  of  a  deaf  man.  He 
had  begun  this  quartet  in  the  summer  of  1882,  but  he  had  a  severe 
cough,  pains  in  the  breast,  short  breath. 

There  was  a  dreary  benefit  performance,  the  first  performance  of  the 
whole  cycle,  My  country,  at  Prague,  November  5  1882.  On  the  return 
from  Prague,  overstrain  of  nerves  brought  on  mental  disturbance. 
Smetana  lost  the  ability  to  make  articulate  sounds,  to  remember,  to 
think.  Shivers,  tremors,  chills,  ran  through  his  body.  He  would  scream 
continually  the  syllables  te-te-ne,  and  then  he  would  stand  for  a  long 
time  with  his  mouth  open  and  without  making  a  sound.  He  was  unable 
to  read.  He  forgot  the  names  of  persons  near  him.  The  physician  for- 
bade him  any  mental  employment  which  should  last  over  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Soon  he  was  forbidden  to  read  or  write  or  play  pieces  of 
music;  he  was  not  allowed  to  think  in  music.  Humor,  which  had  been 
his  faithful  companion  for  years,  abandoned  him.  Strange  ghosts  and 
ghastly  apparitions  came  to  him,  and  played  wild  pranks  in  his  diseased 
fancy. 

In  March  1883  he  went  to  Prague,  and,  in  spite  of  the  physician,  com- 
pleted his  second  string  quartet.  He  dreamed  of  writing  a  cycle  of 
national  dances,  Prague,  or  the  Czech  carnival,  and  he  composed  the 
beginning,  the  mob  of  masks,  the  opening  of  the  ball  with  a  polonaise. 
He  again  thought  of  his  sketched  opera,  Viola. 

The  greatest  of  Czech  composers  knew  nothing  of  the  festival  by  which 
the  nation  honored  his  sixtieth  birthday  in  1884.  His  nerves  had  given 
way;  he  was  in  utter  darkness.  His  friend  Srb  put  him  (April  20  1884)  in 
an  insane  asylum  at  Prague,  and  Smetana  died  there  on  the  twelfth  of 
the  next  month  without  once  coming  to  his  senses. 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  sale  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  soon  as  the  'Rush  Line' 
seats  are  sold  out;  on  other  days  one  half  hour  before  the  start  of  the 
concert.  The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to 
concert.  They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 


RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK,  Music  Director  and  Con- 
ductor of  the  Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra  in 
Munich,  appeared  most  recently  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  1967. 
Born  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1914,  he  began 
violin  lessons  with  his  father,  the  famous 
virtuoso  Jan  Kubelik,  later  studying  compo- 
sition, violin,  piano  and  conducting  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory.  For  two  years  he 
joined  his  father  for  violin  and  piano  recit- 
als in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  then  in 
1936  was  appointed  Music  Director  of  the  Czech  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, a  post  he  held  for  twelve  years.  From  1939  to  1941  he  was  also  Music 
Director  of  the  Opera  House  in  Brno.  In  1948  he  left  Czechoslovakia 
after  the  political  coup  d'etat,  and  has  since  refused  to  revisit  his  native 
country. 

From  1950  to  1953  Rafael  Kubelik  was  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  then  became  Music  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  from  1955  to  1958.  In  1961  he  was  appointed  to  the 
position  in  Munich  which  he  now  holds. 

Meanwhile  Rafael  Kubelik  has  appeared  regularly  at  the  chief  Euro- 
pean music  festivals,  and  has  been  guest  conductor  with  the  world's 
great  orchestras,  among  them  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Concertgebouw,  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony, the  Philadelphia  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestras.  During  the 
1968-1969  season  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  tour  with  the 
Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra.  Rafael  Kubelik  is  also  a  composer.  He  has 
written  several  operas  and  a  variety  of  instrumental  pieces.  In  August 
1962  he  conducted  the  premiere  of  his  Requiem,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  his  late  wife.  He  records  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 


APPEARANCE   BY  A  FORMER  MEMBER 
OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 

Victor  Manusevitch,  a  former  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, who  is  now  Music  Director  of  the  Cambridge  Civic  Symphony  and 
the  Brookline  Symphony  Orchestras,  will  conduct  the  Brookline  Sym- 
phony in  a  concert  of  Beethoven's  music  at  the  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts,  Boston  University,  Commonwealth  Avenue,  on  Sunday 
March  14  at  8  pm.  The  program  will  include  the  'Coriolan  Overture', 
the  Symphony  no.  6  'Pastoral',  and  the  Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C 
minor.  Tibor  Szasz,  a  young  Hungarian  pianist,  who  has  made  a  great 
success  in  the  western  world  since  leaving  his  native  country,  will  be 
soloist  in  the  Concerto.  Admission  is  free,  and  the  public  is  invited. 
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E.  VIRGINIA  WILLIAMS,  Artistic  Director 

COMING March  26,  27,  28 

VIOLETTE  VERDY  -  EDWARD  VILLELLA 

A  World  Premiere  Pas  de  Deux  —  Donizetti  Variations 
COMING.  .  .  .May  13,  15,  16 
\The  Russian  Ballerina  all  America  is  waiting  to  see 

Hatalya  makaroya 


1971  SEASON 


SAVOY  THEATRE 
FULL  COMPANY- 
SYMPHONY  ORCHE 


OR  ALL  FINING 


WEti 


The  Boston  Ballet  Company  •  Boston  Cent* 
551  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 


STEREO    8  TAPES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 

Leonore  Overture  no.  3 


R8S-1058 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  1 


R8S-1030 


BRAHMS 


Symphonies  nos.  3  and  4 


R8S-5055 


MAHLER 


Symphony  no.  1 


R8S-1080 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


IMBfiti 
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A  SELECTION  OF  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 


BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  1 

Symphony  no.  2 

Symphony  no.  3;  Tragic  Overture 

Symphony  no.  4 

The  four  symphonies  (boxed  edition)  (three  records) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Cliburn) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes, 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus)  with    )     ~  , 

Four  serious  songs  (Milnes,  Leinsdorf  piano)      ) 


LSC 

2711 
2809 
2936 
3010 
6186 
2724 
2917 

7054 


BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  4  'Romantic' 


2915 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  2642 

Symphony  no.  3  (Verrett,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  7046 

Boston  Boychoir)  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  5  with  7031 

BERG     Wozzeck  excerpts  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  6  with  7044 

BERG     Le  vin  (Curtin)  (2  records) 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Dichter) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman)  with 
DVORAK     Romance  (Perlman) 


2681 
2954 
3014 


WAGNER 

Leinsdorf  conducts  Wagner 
Lohengrin  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines, 
Chorus  pro  Musica)  (5  records) 


3011 
6710 


THE 

BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


\MBIM 


1199 


BEETHOVEN   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


Symphony  no.  1    / 
Symphony  no.  8    S 

Symphony  no.  2  ) 

Music  from  'The  creatures  of  Prometheus'  \ 

Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 


Symphony  no.  4 
Leonore  Overture  no.  2 


Symphony  no.  6 

Symphony  no.  7 

Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  9  (Marsh,  Veasey,  Domingo, 

Milnes,  Chorus  Pro  Musica,  New  England 

Conservatory  Chorus) 

with  SCHOENBERG'S  A  survivor  from  Warsaw 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  4  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  'Emperor'  (Rubinstein) 

under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 
Violin  concerto  (Heifetz) 

Symphony  no.  5 

with  SCHUBERT'S  Symphony  no.  8 
Symphony  no.  9  (Price,  Forrester,  Poleri, 

Tozzi,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus) 
Overtures:  Fidelio,  Leonore  no.  3,  Coriolan 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


LSC 
3098 

3032 

2644 

3006 

3074 
2969 

2  records    7055 


3013 

2947 

2848 

2733 

1992 

Victrola 

1035 

Victrola 

2  records 

6003 

MB/M 


1200 


RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

ON  THE   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   LABEL 


DEBUSSY 


Violin  sonata 

Cello  sonata 

Sonata  for  flute,  viola  and  harp 

Syrinx 


2530049 
(1  record) 


ON  THE   RCA  LABEL 


SCHUBERT 
MILHAUD 

HINDEMITH 


Piano  trio  in  B  flat  op.  99 
'Pastorale'  for  oboe,  clarinet 

and  bassoon 
Kleine  Kammermusik  op.  24  no.  2 


LSC  3166 
(1  record) 


BRAHMS 
DAHL 

MARTINU 
POULENC 
SCHUBERT 
WEBERN 


Piano  trio  in  B  op.  8 
Duettino  concertante  for  flute 

and  percussion 
Nonet 

Sextuor  for  piano  and  wind  quintet 
Piano  quintet  in  A  op.  114  Trout' 
Concerto  for  nine  instruments  op.  24 


LSC  6189 
(3  records) 


BRAHMS 
COLGRASS 
HAIEFF 
MOZART 


POULENC 

SCHUBERT 
VILLA-LOBOS 


Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 
Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 
Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 
Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 

in  E  flat  K.  452 
Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and 

piano  (1926) 
String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 
Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6 

for  flute  and  bassoon 


LSC  6184 
(3  records) 


BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

CARTER 

COPLAND 

FINE 

MOZART 


Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

Woodwind  quintet 

Vitebsk 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

Flute  quartet  in  D  K.  285 


LSC  6167 
(3  records) 
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gifts  -  for 
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WW.  WINSHIP 
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Wellesley    Northshore 
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"Basic  reference 
material  for  the  rest 
of  this  century." 

—New  Republic 

Harvard 
Dictionary 
Of  Music 

■  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  ■  Willi  Apel, 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■$20.00  at 
bookstores  H  Belknap  Press 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


No  wine  is  as 
beautiful  as  the 
Gavatina  from 
Beethoven's  Opus  130 

.  .  .  but  the  comparison  is  less 
shocking  than  it  seems. 

Some  wine  comes  remarkably 
close. 

Each  plot  of  land,  each 
grape  variety,  each  method 
of  vinification  gives  its  own 
character  to  the  wine  it 
produces,  Some  of  the  loveliest 
countryside  of  Europe  is 
concealed  within  each  bottle. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
discussing  the  expressive 
qualities  of  wine,  come  to  see 
us  at  the  Wine  Cask.  Or  if 
you  want  to  talk  about  late 
Beethoven  quartets,  we 
do  that  too. 

We  may  be  lyrical  about  wine, 
but  we  provide  sound  value 
as  well.  We  offer  the  largest 
selection  of  fine  wines  in  New 
England — tfes  ban  march&. 

For  a  copy  of  our  new  wine 
list,  please  send  us  your 
name  and  address,  or  call  us 
at  623-8656. 


407  Washington  Street 
Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made.     . 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 


Boston's  Biggest 
Art  Print  Shop 
isn  H  in  Boston  ! 

Ws  in 

Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge. 


READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 
premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 

BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St.  •PROVIDENCE  /  10  Dorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 

SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $10,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 
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THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 
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The 
Mariachis 
from 
Mexico  City 
are  back  again 

to  open  Boston's  newest  Supper  Club. 

Entertainment  nightly  except  Monday 
from  8  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  With  the  same 
excellent  food  and  service,  a  restau- 
rant with  great  atmosphere  for 
dining  and  dancing.  Special 
late-nite  menu  from  10  P.M.  to 
midnight.  Cover  charge:  $1.25 
from  9  P.M.  til  midnight. 
Sat.  from  8  P.M. 
491-3600  /  Free  parking 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


ADELSON  GALLERIES,  INC. 

FINE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 


154  NEWBURY  STREET 

Boston 


(617)266-6631 
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Wouldn't  you  know 
who'd  play  the  lead! 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 

Friday  afternoon  March  12  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  13  1971  at  8.30 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK     conductor 


MOZART 
HONFGGER 

BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  38  in  D     K.  504     'Prague' 
Symphony  no.  2  for  strings  and  trumpet 
Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  68* 


It  is  a  strange  quirk  of  history  that  the  Viennese  only  dimly  recognized 
the  genius  of  Mozart.  The  citizens  of  Prague  on  the  other  hand  took  him 
close  to  their  hearts;  they  were  wildly  enthusiastic  over  Figaro  and 
Don  Giovanni.  Mozart  made  his  first  visit  to  the  Bohemian  capital  in 
January  1787,  taking  with  him  a  new  symphony,  later  to  be  known  as 
the  'Prague'.  There  are  in  this  very  lovely  work  echoes  of  Figaro,  and 
already  pointers  towards  the  finale  of  Don  Giovanni  and  the  overture 
of  The  magic  flute. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  in  1946  the  first  American  per- 
formance of  Honegger's  Second  symphony.  The  score  was  finished  five 
years  earlier,  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  second  world  war,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Willi  Reich,  'embodies  much  of  the  mood  of  occupied  Paris,  to 
which  the  composer  remained  faithful  under  all  difficulties'. 

Next  Friday's  concert  will  end  about  4  o'clock;  Saturday's  about  10.30. 


Friday  afternoon  March  26  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  27  1971  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 


BRAHMS 
COPLAND 
MOZART 
MOZART 


Tragic  overture     op.  81* 
Suite  from  'Appalachian  spring' 
Bassoon  concerto  in  B  flat     K.  191 
Symphony  no.  31  in  D     K.  297     'Paris' 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


(pole  art's 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  IMPORTERS  •  NEW  YORK,  N.yJ 
•  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND  .  BLENDED  86  PROOF 


A  SELECTION   OF   RECORDINGS   BY  THE 
BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


under  the  direction  of  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony  no.  9  in  C 


LSC 
3115 


under  the  direction  of  ERICH   LEINSDORF 


BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  1 

Symphony  no.  2 

Symphony  no.  3;  Tragic  Overture 

Symphony  no.  4 

The  four  symphonies  (boxed  edition)  (three  records) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Cliburn) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Rubinstein) 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes, 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus)  with     )     2  records 
Four  serious  songs  (Milnes,  Leinsdorf  piano)       ) 


LSC 

2711 

2809 

2936 

3010 

6186 

2724 

2917 

7054 


BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  4  'Romantic' 


2915 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  2642 

Symphony  no.  3  (Verrett,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  7046 

Boston  Boychoir)  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  5  with  7031 

BERG     Wozzeck  excerpts  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  6  with  7044 

BERG     Le  vin  (Curtin)  (2  records) 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 
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after  symphony 


The  sophisticated  saloon  from  the  Victorian  era. 
Enjoy  your  favorite  libation,  while  Gladys  Toupin 
tenderly  tickles  the  ivories.  Nightly. 

At  Boston's  most  convenient  meeting  place 

THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St 

(Next  time  you  are  coming  to 
Symphony,  dine  at  Delmonico's  .  .  . 
we'll  park  your  car  and  give  you  a 
ride  to  Symphony  Hall  in  our 
1938  Rolls  Royce  or  London  Taxi.) 


DAVID  and  JOSEF'S  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


we  repeat 
stands  for 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTER 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  022 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS  INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


°'o*i!- 


000  minimum 


1       °/o  Regular 
^|        Savings 


5*3    0/n    110  years 
•^    IU   $1,000  mil 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  years 


minimum 


\ 


OL    90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 


*££ 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKL1NE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES  —  REPERTOIRE 
June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 


GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  -  PIANO 
Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.  Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma  Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336  27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


46  The  Fenway 


KE  6-0726 


A  lot  of  reporters  cover 
what's  going  on  at  the  State  House. 

Globe  reporters  uncover  it 
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The  Globe  puts  it  all  together. 


1970-71   BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

|  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


THIS  SUN.  MAR.  7  at  3 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY 


and 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 


Pianist  Violinist 

Annual  Aaron  Richmond  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  Concert 

Mozart,  Sonata  in  E  Minor,  K.  304;    Prokofieff,  Sonata  No.  2  in  D  Major,  Op.  94; 
Beethoven,  Sonata  No.  9  in  A  Major,  Op.  47  ("Kreutzer") 


STEINWAY   PIANO 


SAT.  EVE.,  SUN.  AFT.,  MAR.  13-14  •  JORDAN  HALL 

EMLYN  WILLIAMS  AS  "CHARLES  DICKENS" 

The  celebrated  Welsh  actor's  famous  impersonation  of  the  great  author. 

"Master  of  acting.    Acting  in  the  grand  manner!    He  draws  living  portraits  in  the 
words,  finds  humor  or  the  pathos  in  the  key  phrases."  —  New  York  Times 

Remaining  Tickets  at  Box-office 


WED.  &  THURS.  EVES.,  MAR.  17,  18  • 

MAZOWSZE 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


Poland's  Renowned  Song  and  Folk  Dance  Company  of  100 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


SUN.  MAR.  21  at  3 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BYRON  JANIS 


Distinguished  American  Pianist 

Haydn,  E  fiat  major  Sonata;  Mendelssohn,  Two  Songs  Without  Words;  Chopin,  Two 
Waltzes  &  Sonata  in  B  flat  minor,  Op.  35;  Debussy,  Three  Preludes;  Scriabin,  Sonata 
No.  10,  Opus  70  and  Nocturne  for  the  Left  Hand;    Prokofieff,  Toccata,  Op.  11. 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 

BALDWIN    PIANO 


FRI.  EVE.  MAR.  26  •  JORDAN  HALL 

GUARNERI  STRING  QUARTET 

Mozart,  Quartet  in  D  Minor,  K.  421;    Dohnanyi,  Serenade  for  String  Trio,  Op.  10; 
Debussy,  Quartet  in  G  Minor,  Op.  10. 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


SUN.  MAR.  28  at  3  • 

LEONTYNE  PRICE 

World  Famous  Soprano  in  Recital 

Tickets  on  sale  beginning  Monday,  Mar.  8 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
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OFFICIAL  PIANO 


Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


The  Sound  Investment 
for  Your  Child 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


FRIDAY- SATURDAY  20 


1970-1971 
NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 
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&& 


ADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background   by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W,  HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President     E,  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.   FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 


SIDNEY    STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR 

Manager 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 

Assistant  Treasurer 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate   Manager, 

Public  Affairs 


MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Pubiic 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1971  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 


THE   BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM  Vice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN  Secretary 


VERNON  ALDEN 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDINJR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 


SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.JOHNSON 
W.  SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHNT.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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Joseph  Silverstein 
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^member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 

exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 
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personal  trust 
services 

Are  "the  usual"  trust  services  what  you  really  want .  .  .  for  yourself 
.  .  .  for  your  family? 

Many  banks  have  departments  that  can  give  you  the  usuaJ  trust  services. 
But  we've  been  specializing  in  the  business  of  trusts  for  nearly  a 
century.  Now,  to  add  even  greater  scope,  we're  a  major  component  of 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC.'s  national  organization  devoted  to  the 
imaginative  management  of  capital.  With  investment  counsel  affiliates 
around  the  country  ...  an  economic  consulting  group  headed  by  Pierre 
Rinfret,  advisor  to  government  and  industry  ...  a  management 
consulting  group  with  international  capabilities.  Few,  if  any,  trust 
companies  can  offer  this  range  of  supporting  capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or  write 
John  B.  Harriman,  Vice  President. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7760 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES  •  TRUST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES  •  INVESTMENT  RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT    CONSULTING 
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Appearance  by  a  member  of  the  Orchestra 
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Program   Editor  ANDREW  RAEBURN 
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When  you  feel 

like  laugh  ng 

al  I  the  way  to  the  ban  k 


. . .  we're  the  first  people  to  talk  to 

The  First 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
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NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

Friday  afternoon  March  12  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  13  1971  at  8.30 


RAFAEL  KUBELIK     conductor 


MOZART 


Symphony  no.  38  in  D     K.  504     'Prague' 

Adagio  -  allegro 
Andante 
Finale:  presto 


HONEGGER 


Symphony  no.  2  for  string  orchestra  and 
trumpet 

Molto  moderato 
Adagio  mesto 
Vivace  non  troppo 


intermission 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  68* 

Un  poco  sostenuto  -  allegro 

Andante  sostenuto 

Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

Adagio  -  allegro  non  troppo  ma  con  brio 


The  concert  on  Friday  will  end  about  4  o'clock;  that  on  Saturday  about 
10.30. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 
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)  1971  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  BOSTON 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP  ■  K'UN'™N1'  Bui"ON 
AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 
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"My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why?' 
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S^lnce  1858 


93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED    1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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"Swing 
in 

Converse. 


the 
pros  da 


Converse  tennis 
shoes  are  worn  from 

love  by  famous  racquet  swingers 
'round  the  world.  And  worn  for  their  built-in 
stamina  and  high  scoring  style  by  millions 
of  other  people  who  never  set  foot  on  a  court. 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


v 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


We've 

got  two 

reputations 

to  protect 


yours 
and  ours. 

How  would  it  look  for  you  to  get  bad  exposures 
with  a  camera  like  the  Nikkormat  FTN? 

Not  good!  Neither  for  you  nor  for  us. 
That's  why  the  FTN  "center-weighted"  meter 
system. 

Most  other  thru-the-lens  meter  systems  meas- 
ure total  scene  brightness.   Fine  with  normal 
lighting,  but  in  difficult  situations  —  back-lit  or 
spot-lit  subjects,  brilliant  beach  or  snow  scenes  - 
the  brightness  differences  between  subject  and 
background  tend  to  produce  wrong  exposures. 

So-called  "spot"  meters,  which  measure  a  small 
area  to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder  of  the  scene, 
are  tricky.  If  the  selected  target  area  is  wrong,  the 
exposure  is  wrong.  It  takes  an  expert  to  use  one. 


The  new  FTN  meter  system  uses  the  same  "center- 
weighted"  principle  as  the  Nikon  Photomic  TN. 
While  it  measures  total  scene  brightness,  about 
60%  of  its  sensitivity  is  concentrated  in  the  center 
of  the  screen,  diminishing  rapidly  toward  the 
edges.  Thus,  brightness  differences  between  central 
subject  and  background  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
meter  response. 

Result:  consistently  accurate  exposures  every 
time,  every  picture. 

See  the  new  Nikkormat  FTN  with  "self-com- 
pensating" meter  system  at  CLAUS  GELOTTE 
under  $280  with  50mm  Auto-Nikkor  f2  lens. 
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CAMERA  STORES 

„/  r„  -ft,,,  ■  '/%,/,  ,,,„/,//r  .7,,: 


BOSTON         284  Boylston  St.     2666366 
CAMBRIDGE         Harvard  Sq.  8682366 

CAMBRIDGE  185  AlewiteBr.Pkwy.  8682366 

QUINCY         I  387  Hancock  St.    7738500 
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Say  it 
witlv 


Delicate,    medium   dry, 
slightly    crackling 
A  velar    Rose'. 
From    Portugal, 
of  course. - 
Completely  charming. 


Imported  for  you  by 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Company. 

Somerville,  Mass. 
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$&»  trousseau  J/ouse  of/jos/o/i 


^>un    Country    L^olc 
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Brighten  this  excitingly  new  teagown 
.  .  textured  cotton  printed  in 
Orange,  Gold,  Navy,  and  White  .  .  . 
belted  in  Orange  leather.  Small, 
Medium,  Large.   $58.00. 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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the  bank  for  investors 

Investors 

Bank&lrusb  Company 


Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany was  established  to  pro- 
vide investors  —  both  indivi- 
dual and  institutional  —  with 
comprehensive  fiduciary  ser- 
vices, financial  administration 
and  general  banking  facilities. 

Our  services,  however,  are  not 
limited  to  investors.  Perhaps 
your  needs  are  for  a  special 
checking  account,  a  savings 
account  or  a  conveniently 
located  safe  deposit  box. 

We  emphasize  quality  and  per- 
sonal service  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  trusts  and 
investments,  and  in  the  hand- 
ling of  your  personal  banking 
needs. 


for  further  information  please  call  or  write 

Mr.  Edmund  G.  Sullivan, 
Vice  President  and  Trust  Officer 
Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Eaton  &  Howard  Building 
24  Federal  Street,  Boston  02110 
(617)  482-0030 


Member:  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Company 


"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


So  said  a  college  musk:  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-P0ST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

JMaB0tt  $c  Hamlin 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 
81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 
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furniture 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


LX  Life  Insurance 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


Emson 
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JORDAN  MARSH 


bright  outlook 

for  a 

Spring  evening 

Ankling  in  now  in  the  new 
soft  shape  of  things  to 
come  .  .  .  skirted  in  brilliant 
red,  orange  and  yellow 
Indian  print,  the  top  in 
sunny  yellow,  designed  by 
RODRIQUES,  from  our  new 
Spring  collection,    I  10.00 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Symphony  no.  38  in  D     K.  504     'Prague' 
Program  note  by  Peter  Branscombe 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  He  completed  the  Symphony  no.  38  in  Vienna  on  December  6  1786, 
and  it  was  first  performed  in  Prague  the  following  January  19.  The  first  perform- 
ance by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  January  27  1882;  Georg 
Henschel  conducted.  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  Orchestra's  most  recent 
series  of  performances  in   Boston   in  March  1968. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

The  6th  [December  1786]  A  symphony.  —  2  violini,  2  viole,  2  flauti,  2 
oboe,  2  corni,  2  fagotti,  2  clarini,  timpany  e  Basso/  In  this  way,  followed 
by  the  opening  bars  of  its  slow  introduction  in  short  score,  Mozart 
entered  in  his  autograph  List  of  all  my  works  the  symphony  which  has 
since  become  known  as  the  'Prague'.  In  Germany  it  is  often  referred  to 
as  the  'Symphony  without  minuet'  —  appropriately  enough,  but  this  title 
could  equally  well  be  applied  to  the  'Paris'  and  to  many  of  Mozart's 
earlier  symphonies  which  are  more  obviously  Italian  overtures  in  their 
fast-slow-fast  pattern  of  three  movements.  It  is  true  that  the  'Prague'  is 
the  only  one  of  the  six  symphonies  of  Mozart's  Vienna  years  to  lack  a 
minuet,  but  considerations  of  time  are  certainly  not  responsible  for  the 
three-movement  form,  and  it  is  indeed  highly  questionable  whether 
one  is  right  to  talk  of  a  'lack'  at  all  in  so  carefully-integrated  and  superb 
a  work. 

The  summer  and  autumn  of  1786  was  not  a  particularly  settled  or  happy 
period  for  Mozart,  yet  between  June  and  the  end  of  the  year  he  produced 
such  masterpieces  (this  list  is  not  complete)  as  the  E  flat  Piano  quartet, 
the  fourth  Horn  concerto,  the  G  major  Trio  K.  496,  the  F  major  Sonata 
for  piano  duet,  the  Clarinet  trio,  the  D  major  String  quartet  K.  499,  the  B 
flat  Trio,  the  wonderful  but  often  underestimated  C  major  Piano  concerto 
K.  503,  and  the  present  D  major  Symphony  K.  504.  Not  an  especially 
prolific  six  months  for  Mozart,  perhaps,  but  an  incredible  achievement 
none  the  less. 

Mozart  was  not  the  sort  of  man  who  could  finish  a  work  some  time 
before  it  was  required  (there  are  numerous  more  or  less  well  authenti- 
cated anecdotes  about  his  last  minute  completion  of  this  or  that  com- 
missioned work),  yet  in  the  field  of  the  symphony  we  have  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  last  three  were  composed  in  a  period  of  six  weeks  in 
the  summer  of  1788  without  any  real  chance  of  their  being  performed. 
The  'Prague'  symphony  may  well  have  been  conceived  with  the  series 

Peter  Branscombe  was  born  in  Kent  in  1929.  He  has  been  Lecturer  in 
German  literature  at  St  Andrews,  Scotland's  oldest  university,  since  1959. 
Collaborator  on  two  of  Otto  Erich  Deutsch's  Mozart  books  and  author 
of  various  musical  studies,  some  time  critic  on  The  Financial  Times  and 
other  papers,  he  has  recently  been  working  on  a  study  of  the  role  of 
music  in  the  Viennese  theatre  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries;  an  edited  anthology  of  Heine's  verse  was  published  by 
Penguin  Books  in  1968. 
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of  Advent  concerts  in  mind  which  Mozart  planned  for  the  end  of  1786, 
but  was  obliged  to  abandon  owing  to  lack  of  public  interest  and  support. 

He  took  it  to  Prague  with  him  when  he,  his  wife  Constanze  and  the 
violinist  Franz  Hofer  (his  future  brother-in-law)  set  out  from  Vienna 
for  the  Bohemian  capital  on  January  8  1787.  This  was  the  first  of  four 
visits  which  Mozart  paid  to  Prague  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  —  visits 
which  gave  him  lively  pleasure  because  of  the  warmth  and  apprecia- 
tion which  was  far  more  readily  accorded  there  to  him,  his  works 
and  his  piano  playing  than  was  the  case  with  the  increasingly  fickle 
Viennese  public. 

The  especial  attraction  that  drew  Mozart  to  Prague  in  January  1787 
was  the  enthusiastic  welcome  shown  to  Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  After  the 
premiere  at  the  Burgtheater,  Vienna,  on  May  1  1787,  Figaro  had 
enjoyed  great  success.  The  number  of  performances,  however,  soon 
fell  off.  It  was  given  for  the  eighth  time  on  November  15,  two  days 
before  the  premiere  of  Martin  y  Soler's  charming,  rather  superficial 
and  immediately  popular  Una  cosa  rara,  and  after  one  further  per- 
formance on  December  18  Figaro  disappeared  from  the  repertory  in 
Vienna  until  August  1789.  The  fact  that  Figaro  continued  to  occupy 
Mozart's  thoughts  during  the  disappointing  autumn  of  1786,  is  in  no 
way  more  apparent  than  in  the  almost  literal  quotation  as  the  main 
theme  of  the  'Prague'  symphony  finale  of  the  duettino  from  Act  2 
of  Figaro  ('Aprite  presto,  aprite')  as  Susanna  breathlessly  hustles 
Cherubino  out  of  the  Countess's  boudoir  and  the  window.  There  are 
abundant  further  reminiscences  of  Figaro  in  the  gaily  bubbling  wind 
passages,  and  perhaps  too  in  the  lovely  cantilena  of  the  slow  move- 
ment. 

Mozart  found  an  almost  indescribable  enthusiasm  for  Figaro  in  Prague. 
He  arrived  there  on  January  11,  he  attended  a  performance  of  the 
opera  on  the  17th,  he  conducted  it  himself  on  the  22nd.  His  concert 
on  the  19th  at  which  the  'Prague'  symphony  was  given  for  the  first  time 
also  included  a  solo  piano  extemporization  on  Figaro's  'Non  piu  andrai'. 
And  in  the  only  letter  we  have  from  this  first  visit  Mozart  writes  to  his 
friend  and  pupil  Gottfried  von  Jacquin  in  Vienna,  'Nothing  is  spoken  of 
here  but  Figaro,  nothing  is  played,  sung  and  whistled  but  Figaro,  no 
opera  is  filling  the  theatre  but  Figaro  and  always  Figaro/ 

We  unfortunately  have  no  record  of  how  the  'Prague'  symphony  was 
received,  but  we  can  be  sure  that  the  excellent  citizens  appreciated 
its  links  with  their  favorite  opera.  What  they  could  not  then  have 
known  was  that  darker,  more  urgent  elements  in  the  symphony  look 
forward  towards  the  opera  which  Mozart  was  about  to  be  invited  to 
compose  specially  for  Prague,  Don  Giovanni  —  and  in  the  contra- 
puntal brilliance  of  the  first  movement  there  is  even  a  pointer  to  the 
overture  to  Die  Zauberflote. 

Don  Giovanni  did  not  follow  until  the  autumn  of  1787,  but  it  is  not 
fanciful  to  hear  in  the  ominous  dramatic  tread  of  the  Adagio  intro- 
duction to  the  first  movement  a  foreshadowing  of  the  inexorable 
approach  of  the  Stone  Guest,  nor  to  perceive  a  close  relationship 
between  the  opening  of  the  Allegro  sections  of  the  two  pieces.  It 
should  also  be  said  here  that  although  slow  introductions  to  overtures 
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and  to  symphonic  first  movements  were  not  uncommon  in  the  1780s, 
no  work  composed  by  this  time  has  so  weighty,  extended  and  grand 
an  introduction.  The  whole  has  a  unity  and  is  planned  on  a  scale 
which  make  it  fully  the  equal  of  the  more  famous  last  three  sym- 
phonies of  1788.  Of  course  structural  perfection  (which  here  embraces 
structural  daring)  is  nothing  by  itself  —  we  have  a  wealth  of  musical 
ideas,  some  almost  trivial,  some  of  great  intrinsic  beauty:  what  Mozart 
does  supremely  well  is  to  combine  every  facet  of  his  conception  so  that 
even  the  commonplace  could  be  mistaken  for  the  work  of  no  one  else. 
The  mastery  of  polyphony  displayed  in  the  first  movement  is  worthy 
to  be  set  beside  the  finale  to  the  'Jupiter'  symphony.  What  if  we  can 
recognize  here  Mozart's  antecedents  in  Bach's  and  Handel's  sovereign 
control  of  counterpoint,  and  Haydn's  of  the  emergent  symphonic 
tradition?  But  what  Mozart  the  alchemist  distils  is  something  entirely 
his  own.  If  he  keeps  us  waiting  a  long  time  —  96  bars  to  be  exact  — 
before  giving  us  a  real  melody,  it  is  because  the  motivic  fragments  of 
first  subject  and  transition  need  precisely  the  gentler  lines  of  the 
second  subject  to  set  them  off,  in  terms  of  both  symmetry  and  thematic 
contrast. 

The  Andante  is  again  a  miracle  of  interweaving  strands.  It  is  rich  in 
contrasts  as  the  opening  four  bars  make  clear:  two  of  diatonic 
simplicity,  two  of  chromatic  richness.  Yet  the  total  impression  left  by 
this  movement  is  of  simplicity  and  melodic  beauty.  The  quicksilver 
exchanges  of  the  concluding  Presto  apparently  owe  little  to  what  has 
gone  before,  yet  in  the  alternating  passages  for  wind  and  strings  it  is 
not  fanciful  to  hear  an  extension  of  a  procedure  found  in  the  Andante. 
Syncopations  mark  the  first  subject,  running  eighth  notes  both  subjects, 
and  although  the  movement  as  a  whole  is  as  much  in  sonata  form  as 
were  the  first  two,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  finale's  opening 
theme  makes  it  also  something  of  a  rondo.  Rollicking  laughter  and 
genial  high  spirits  hold  sway  at  the  end,  but  graver  utterance  is  con- 
tained in  the  brief  yet  firm  forte  chordal  passages.  Truly  a  wonderful 
symphony. 

copyright  ©  1971  by  Peter  Branscombe 


STUDENT  TICKETS 

A  limited  number  of  student  tickets  is  available  for  each  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concert,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Cambridge  series. 
They  are  priced  at  $3  each,  regardless  of  face  value. 

Student  tickets  can  be  bought  only  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  lobby. 
They  go  on  safe  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  soon  as  the  'Rush  Line' 
seats  are  sold  out;  on  other  days  one  half  hour  before  the  start  of  the 
concert.  The  number  of  student  tickets  available  varies  from  concert  to 
concert.  They  are  available  only  to  students  who  can  show  valid  ID  cards. 

RUSH   LINE  SEATS 

150  seats,  located  in  different  parts  of  Symphony  Hall,  are  available  for 
each  Friday  and  Saturday  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  These  are  put  on 
sale  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer  two  hours  before  the  start  of  the 
concert,  12  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  6.30  on  Saturday  evening. 
They  are  priced  at  $1  each. 
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ARTHUR   HONEGGER 

Symphony  no.  2  for  string  orchestra  and  trumpet 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Honegger  was  born  in  Le  Havre,  France,  on  March  10  1892;  he  died  in  Paris  on 
November  27  1955.  He  composed  the  Second  symphony  in  1941.  It  was  pub- 
lished the  following  year  with  a  dedication  to  Paul  Sacher.  The  first  performance 
was  given  on  May  18  1942  in  Zurich;  Sacher  conducted  the  Collegium  Musicum. 
The  first  performance  in  America  was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  December  27  1946;  Charles  Munch  was  the  guest  conductor.  The  most  recent 
performances  by  the  Orchestra,  also  conducted  by  Charles  Munch,  were  given 
in  December  1966. 


THE  SYMPHONY 

At  the  end  of  the  printed  score  is  written  'Paris,  October,  1941'.  Willi 
Reich,  writing  from  Basel  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  (May  19 
1945),  remarked  that  the  Symphony  for  strings  'embodies  much  of  the 
mood  of  occupied  Paris,  to  which  the  composer  remained  faithful 
under  all  difficulties'. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introductory  Molto  moderato,  pp, 
with  a  viola  figure  and  premonition  in  the  violins  of  things  to  come. 
The  main  Allegro  brings  full  exposition  and  development.  The  intro- 
ductory tempo  and  material  returns  in  the  course  of  the  movement 
for  development  on  its  own  account  and  again  briefly  before  the  end. 

The  slow  movement  begins  with  a  gentle  accompaniment  over  which 
the  violins  set  forth  the  melody  proper.  The  discourse  is  intensified  to 
ft,  and  gradually  subsides. 

The  finale,  6/8,  starts  off  with  a  lively,  rondo-like  theme  in  duple 
rhythm,  which  is  presently  replaced  by  another  in  the  rhythmic  signa- 
ture. The  movement  moves  on  a  swift  impulsion,  passes  through  a 
tarantella  phase,  and  attains  a  presto  coda,  wherein  the  composer 
introduces  a  chorale  in  an  ad  libitum  trumpet  part,  doubling  the  first 
violins  (a  procedure  unprecedented  in  a  piece  for  string  orchestra). 
The  chorale  theme   is  the  composer's  own. 


HONEGGER'S  MUSIC 

To  call  Honegger  a  'middle  of  the  road'  composer  is  to  give  him  a 
due  and  a  considerable  stature.  He  was  never  an  extremist,  never  an 
invertebrate  colorist  nor  a  rigid  classicist.  Alert  to  the  musical  trends 
about  him,  which  in  Paris  particularly  were  intensely  stimulating, 
he  never  became  overly  indebted  to  any  composer,  any  school.  He  was 
always  an  independent  artist,  increasingly  strong  in  inward  resource 
and  conviction.  Every  great  composer  has  had  a  ready  ear  for  usable 
technical  material  in  developing  his  own  metier.  If  eclecticism  means 
further  reliance  upon  others  than  readiness  to  profit  by  the  musical 
thinking  of  his  era,  then  Honegger  was  no  eclectic. 

Most  of  the  'tendencies'  which  Honegger  incorporated  into  his  music 
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were  gathered  in  Paris  where  the  composer  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  and  made  his  closest  musical  friendships.  His  biographers 
have  made  much  of  his  Swiss  origins  to  account  for  his  ultimate  pref- 
erence for  classical  form,  so  giving  him  the  'Teutonic'  label.  It  is  true 
that  he  lived  in  Zurich  until  he  was  nineteen  (it  was  incidental  to  the 
subject  that  he  was  born  in  Le  Havre),  but  it  is  also  true  that  his  prin- 
cipal musical  growth  was  in  France,  that  although  he  was  often  in 
Geneva  or  Zurich  through  the  years,  France  at  length  won  his  interests, 
his    affections    and    loyalties,    and    claimed    him,    not   without    reason. 

The  extent  of  inborn  national  characteristics  in  an  artist  is  more  open 
to  literary  theorizing  that  to  factual  proof.  The  Flemish  strain  in 
Beethoven's  blood  heritage  has  been  propounded  at  book  length;  how 
Belgian  was  the  music  of  Franck,  how  Italian  the  music  of  BoTto  or 
Busoni?  These  cases,  like  the  case  of  Honegger,  seem  to  indicate  that 
a  composer  reflects  his  surroundings  more  than  is  sometimes  supposed. 
The  composer  who  stays  at  home,  studies  and  composes  among  his 
own  people,  may  likewise  reflect  his  surroundings  rather  than  fulfill 
inherited  racial  characteristics. 

Honegger  was  subjected  at  his  most  impressionable  age  to  a  musical 
milieu  in  an  exciting  state  of  flux,  adventurous,  young,  enterprising. 
Even  before  he  was  numbered  among  the  'Nouveaux  jeunes',  he  was 
engrossed  in  technical  instruction  at  the  Conservatoire  under  Gedalge 
and  Widor.  As  would  have  been  expected,  he  was  not  the  rebellious 
sort  of  student.  He  was  eager  for  advice  when  he  submitted  his  first 
attempts  at  composition  to  the  beneficent  eye  of  d'lndy.  Soon  the 
young  man  became  very  much  at  home  in  these  surroundings.  He  was 
momentarily  touched  by  the  impressionism  of  Debussy  which  his  col- 
leagues of  the  avant  garde  were  trying  to  talk  down  as  outdated.  It 
was  in  1919  that  he  read  in  Comoedia  an  article  in  which  Henri  Collet 
announced  the  existence  of  a  new  'Croupe  des  six',  so  named  by 
himself,  a  sort  of  French  version  of  the  Russian  'Mighty  five'.  They 
were  Milhaud,  Poulenc,  Durey,  Auric,  Mile  Tailleferre,  and  Honegger. 
These  six  were  really  no  more  than  chance  companions  who  could 
line  up  pretty  well  in  disputation  at  a  cafe  table,  but  who  were  by  no 
means  solemnly  dedicated  to  a  single  creed.  They  made  the  most  of 
a  windfall  of  newspaper  publicity  which  lifted  them  from  the  obscurity 
of  students  to  press  attention.  When  Satie  became  their  focal  point 
and  esthetic  liberator,  Honegger  loved  and  respected  that  mentor  of 
youth,  but  could  not  have  followed  him  beyond  a  certain  point.  Con- 
stitutionally serious,  he  could  not  go  to  the  extremity  of  picking  up 
crumbs  of  musical  insouciance  in  the  music  halls.  He  was  the  first  to 
go  his  own  way,  and  also  the  first  to  hit  upon  a  popular  success. 

He  accepted  an  order  for  a  'Symphonic  psalm',  Le  roi  David,  to  a 
text  of  Rene  Morax,  and  in  1921  suddenly  found  that  he  had  become 
a  widely  acclaimed  oratorio  composer.  This  defection  from  the  strict 
line  of  esthetic  chastity  was  inevitably  disapproved  by  the  others.  He 
was  accused  by  his  colleagues  of  capitulation  to  vulgar  taste.  It  was 
not  so,  as  his  subsequent  development  has  proved.  He  simply  took 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  opened  up  his  genuine  inclina- 
tions. The  biblical  subject  appealed  to  his  religious  nature,  and  also 
the  chance  for  vivid  dramatization  —  strong  tonal  impacts  by  large 
performing  forces.  Horace  victorieux,  which  shortly  followed,  showed 
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that  he  had  not  sold  his  soul  to  the  conservatives.  'The  rear  guard', 
wrote  Roland  Manuel  (Nos  musiciens,  1925),  'were  embarrassing  the 
composer  of  King  David  with  welcoming  smiles  while  the  advance 
guard,  disgusted,  were  ready  to  bestow  upon  him  the  contemptuous 
label  of  "The  Virtuous  Arthur,  Hero  of  the  Philistines".  But,  oblivious 
to  the  rumble  of  factions,  the  "virtuous  Arthur"  sat  undisturbed  in  his 
study,  smoking  his  pipe.' 

Honegger  continued  to  'smoke  his  pipe',  unperturbed,  going  his  own 
way.  Pacific  2-3-1  (1924)  attracted  general  attention  as  a  novel  venture 
in  descriptive  music.  It  had  so  happened  that  the  composer  had  matched 
his  liking  for  locomotives  with  the  mode  for  'machine'  music,  and 
found  in  the  two  an  opportunity  to  indulge  the  exuberant  outbursts  of 
tonal  power  which  appealed  to  him  at  the  time.  This  exuberance  later 
sobered  down,  but  always  remained  a  feature  of  his  music. 

In  his  later  years,  Honegger  was  increasingly  serious  and  introspective, 
increasingly  at  home  in  symphonic  writing.  His  early  readiness  to  pro- 
vide descriptive  music  for  the  ballet,  the  spoken  stage  or  for  films 
never  quite  left  him  until  his  last  years  when  illness  forced  him  to 
husband  his  energies.  The  record  shows  a  dozen  ballets,  from  1920  to 
1946,  incidental  music  for  twenty  stage  productions.  He  was  not  averse 
to  film  music,  of  which  there  is  a  still  longer  list  over  the  same  period 
(mostly  French,  never  Hollywood).  The  results  are  considerably  above 
the  sort  of  complaisance  usually  found  in  the  contributors  to  this 
department  of  the  art  of  music.  Let  no  man  judge  a  composer  by  his 
'practical'  efforts  so  long  as  his  more  purely  inspired  ones  remain 
untouched  by  the  demon  Expediency.  Honegger's  delineative  music 
found  broad  and  imposing  expression  in  his  choral  scores.  Jeanne 
d'Arc  au  bucher  (1935)  in  itself  proves  that  large  forces  and  a  deeply 
moving  subject  could  draw  from  him  the  best  he  could  give.  This  was 
unquestionably  an  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  composer,  who  was 
plainly  engrossed  by  Claudel's  text.  Nevertheless  it  was  the  symphonies 
that  received  his  more  direct,  deeper,  more  personal  sentiment. 

Thus,  the  five  symphonies  became  the  most  outstanding  works  of  his 
later  years.  As  a  symphonist  of  France  he  has  stood  pretty  much  alone. 
In  pursuit  of  the  form  his  sense  of  constructive  balance,  of  thematic 
treatment,  of  contrapuntal  manipulation  has  been  more  thorough-going 
than  in  the  case  of  Milhaud  or  Roussel.  The  symphonies  show  an 
increasing  sense  of  bitterness,  an  acridity  which  takes  the  form  of  dra- 
matic dissonance.  The  dissonance  of  the  First  (written  in  1930  for  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  Orchestra)  is  still  buoyant  dissonance.  The 
Second,  written  a  decade  later  under  the  pall  of  the  German  occupa- 
tion of  France,  moves  from  what  might  be  called  pessimism  to  an  asser- 
tion of  strength  and  final  defiance.  The  Third  (Liturgique)  has  too  a 
sort  of  wartime  pessimism,  at  last  gently  resolved.  The  Fourth  is  gay 
by  contrast,  built  on  folk  airs  of  Basel.  The  Fifth  is  the  most  poignant, 
the  most  inward  and  deeply  felt  of  his  works.  After  the  peak  of  tension 
in  the  slow  movement,  it  gives  a  sense  of  inward  peace,  even  of  life 
assertion,  as  if  the  composer  had  found  a  confident  optimism  in  accept- 
ance. The  Symphony  recalls  and  confirms  a  line  which  Rene  Chalupt 
once  wrote  about  the  earlier  Honegger:  'Une  serenite  toute  goethienne, 
indice  de  sa  bonne  sante  intellectuelle.' 
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Does  your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
"annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closerto  home,  a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing—  now  — 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721.  (If  you'd 
ike  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL.) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

1^      AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
,    |  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Glamors!  High-fliers! 
Go-go's!  I've  had  it  with 
the  market  Mr  Marks! 
Whatever  you've  done 
for  my  partner  at  Lentrone, 
I  wish  you'd  do  for  me. 


I  take  it  you're  not  happy 
with  the  way  your 
investments  are  performing. 


Amen.  I  never  want 
to  hear  the  word 
performance  again. 
So  what  can  you 
do  for  me? 


No  miracles,  but 
we  can  put  together 
a  long-term  investment 
program  based  on 
sound  values  with 
reasonable  rates 
of  growth. 


Seems  sensible. 
Where  do  we  start? 


We  sit  down  with 
your  portfolio  and 
figure  out  whether 
you  need  growth 
or  income  or 
some  of  both. 
Let's  do  the 
long-range  planning 
first.  It  could  save 
trouble  later. 


Long-range  planning 
Now  you're  talking! 
That's  how 
built  Lentrone! 


believe  you,  Mr.  Rose. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

See  Ralph  Marks  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02 109.  Member  FDIC. 


JEWELERS 


Watches  By: 
Omega  •  Rolex 


HICHAM)  M-  MNA.IK 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley   237-2730 


Silver  By: 

Tiffany  &  Co.  •  Georg    Jensen 

Kirk  ■  Tuttle 


hcmdwoven  area  rugs 


svLo. 


■A 


Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 


The  symphony  isn't  finished 
till  you  stop  at  the  Sheraton-Boston. 

The  nicest  closing  cadences  are  played  at  the  Sheraton-Boston, 

natural  congregating  point  of  Boston's  beautiful  after-concert 

people,  and  conveniently  close  to  Symphony  Hall.  Choose  among  the 

seven  Sheraton  places  for  intimate  nightcaps,  informal  snacks,  or 
romantic  sipping,  supping  and  dancing.  Never  a  cover  or  minimum. 
Don't  be  a  Schubert.  Come  to  the  Sheraton  for  a  finished  symphony. 

236-2000 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel  (S) 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER      ^fT 
SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS  A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITT 

iiflm^miiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii ihiiiiiiihiiiiihiiiiiiihiiiiihiiiiiiih iiiiiiiiiiiiihiiiiihiiiiihiiiiiiiiiiiiiiihiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiim 
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Co- Chairmen 

Mrs.  Albert  Goodhue 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Secretary 
Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spaulding 

Treasurer 
Mrs.  John  H.  Knowles 

Executive  Secretary 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Whitty 

266-1348 

Chairman  of  Areas 
Mrs.  William  J.  Mixter,  Jr. 

Area  Chairmen 

Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Andover 

Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 
Belmont 

Mrs.  George  Draper 

Mrs.  Walter  Watson  II 

Boston 

Mrs.  Walter  Cahners 

Mrs.  Allen  P.  Joslin 

Brookline-Chestnut  Hill 

Mrs.  Edwin  T.  Green 
Cambridge 

Mrs.  Howard  W.  Davis 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Concord 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Jansen,  Jr. 

Dedham-Dover-Westwood 


Council  of  Friends 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  02115  —  266-1348 


The  drive  is  on  again!  Mrs  Howard  Davis,  Chairman  of  the 
Campaign  for  New  members,  is  leading  an  energetic  crusade 
to  enlist  and  enroll  new  Friends.  All  Area  chairmen  and 
committees  are  at  work.  So  — won't  you  help? 

On  March  3rd  this  year,  there  were  3,960  current  Friends 
who  had  contributed  $326,362;  twelve  months  earlier  the 
figures  were  3,421  and  $235,749.  This  is  already  a  good  step 
in  the  right  direction  towards  our  goal  of  $550,000  this  season. 

As  an  incentive  to  recruiting,  the  Council  has  planned  a 
scheme  whereby  anyone  enlisting  ten  or  more  new  Friends 
will  receive  as  a  gift  a  recording  by  the  Orchestra.  Top  prizes 
for  those  recruiting  the  largest  number  will  be  a  'Gold  Pass' 
to  a  series  of  concerts  next  season,  a  weekend  for  two  at 
Tanglewood,  and  a  table  at  Pops  for  three  nights. 

Apart  from  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  one  of  the 
world's  great  orchestras,  membership  in  the  Friends  provides 
several  tangible  benefits:  there  are  lectures  by  members  of 
the  Orchestra,  Pre-Symphony  Luncheons,  and  Table  Talk 
Suppers  before  evening  concerts.  Friends  have  first  choice  of 
any  new  recordings,  financial  reductions  on  European  tours, 
and  personally  conducted  tours  of  Symphony  Hall.  All 
Friends  are  invited  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting,  which 
includes  a  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  by  Arthur 
Fiedler,  and  a  luncheon  in  Symphony  Hall.  All  these  events 
are  available  to  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
making  an  annual  donation  in  any  amount  between  $15  and 
$5,000.  Anyone  giving  less  than  $15  will  be  invited  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  only.  Special  events  are  also  planned  for 
contributors  in  each  category  of  giving. 


Categories  of  giving  are  as  follows: 
$15  and  over  —  Contributor       $250  and  over  —  Sustaining 
$50  and  over  —  Donor  $500  and  over  —  Patron 

$100  and  over  —  Sponsor  $1000  and  over  —  Guarantor 

$5000  and  over —  Benefactor 

Alison  Arnold  wrote  recently  in  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler: 
'According  to  the  dictionary,  a  friend  is  one  attached  to 
another  by  esteem,  respect  or  affection.  So  why  not  be  a 
Friend  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra?  It  certainly  rates 
your  esteem,  respect  and  affection/ 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

I  subscribe  $ to  the  $550,000  goal  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  toward  meeting 
the  Orchestra's  estimated  deficit  for  the  1970-1971  season 
September  1  1970  to  August  31  1971 


□  Check  enclosed 
f~\  Payable  on 


Please  bill  me 


Name    . 
Address 


zip  Code 


Please  indicate  series  you  attend 


Please  make  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Laws. 


Area  Chairmen 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Burnes 
Framingham 

Mrs.  Robert  Siegfried 
Lexington 

Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Cole 
Lincoln 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 
Lowell 

Mrs.  Erick  Kauders 
Marblehead 

Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Kane 
Milton 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Levine 

Newton 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Russell 

North  Shore 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 
South  Shore 

Mrs.  Francis  Devlin 
Way  land 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 
Welle  sley 

Mrs.  Richard  Ely 
Weston 

Mrs.  Harold  Blanchard 
Winchester 

Mrs.  Harlan  Pierpont,  Jr. 
Worcester 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  John  Kennard 

New  Hampshire 


At  peak  volume, 

the  only  thing  your 

neighbors  will  hear  is 

your  humming. 


When  there  are  times  that  you  want  to  get 
away  from  it  all,  nobody  will  fault  you  if  you 
try  to  do  it  through  the  panacea  of  music. 
Music  that  is  intimately  yours. 

The  new  Pioneer  SE-50  headset  has 
added  new  brilliance  and  dimension  to  the 
reproduction  of  intimate  sound. 

Pioneer  has  actually  miniaturized  quality 
sound  systems  and  designed  them  into  feath- 
erweight, kid-soft  earpieces.  Each  earpiece 
of  the  SE-50  headset  houses  a  two-way  sys- 
tem with  a  crossover  comprising  a  cone  type 
woofer  for  bass/midrange  and  a  horn  tweeter 
for  crisp,  clear  highs. 

But  we  didn't  stop  there.  We  added  sep- 
parate  tone  and  volume  controls  to  each 
earpiece.  Result:  you  can  dial  perfect  stereo 


\  balance  and  volume  to  match  each  musical 
selection.  And  it's  always 
f  free  of  distortion  on  both 
channels.  Maybe  that's  why  more  and  more 
escapists  and  just  plain  music  lovers  have 
discovered  Pioneer  headsets  and  have  made 
them  the  most  popular  accessory  in  their 
stereo  high  fidelity  equipment. 

Included  is  a  16-foot  coiled  cord,  adjust- 
able comfort  features  and  a  handsome,  vinyl 
leather  grained,  fully  lined  storage  case. 

Only  $49.95.  Other  quality  Pioneer  head- 
sets from  $24.95.  Ask  for  a  demonstration  at 
your  local  Pioneer  dealer. 

Pioneer  Electronics  U.S.A.  Corporation 
178  Commerce  Road,  Carlstadt,  N.  J.  07072 


(U)  PIONEER 


WEST  COAST:  1335  WEST  134TH  ST..  GARDENA,  CALIF.  90247  •  IN  CANADA:  S.  H.  PARKER  CO.  67  LESMILL  RD„  OON  MILLS,  ONTARIO 


Request  a  Demonstration  at  Your  Franchisee!  Pioneer  Dealer 
AUDIO  LAB  CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

16  Eliot  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  817  Boyleston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1645  Beacon  St.,  Waban,  Mass.  North  Shore  Shop  Center,  Peabody,  Mass. 

215  Newburgh  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


MILO  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

3  Wolcott  Ave.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


SOUND  SPECIALISTS 

7  Waterfield  Road,  Winchester,  Mass. 
1  Post  Office  Ave.,  Andover,  Mass. 

STOP,  LOOK  &  LISTEN,  INC. 

18  Thoreau,  Concord,  Mass. 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

Presi 

dent 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vi'ce  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 
Real  Estate  Investment 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Trust  of  America 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


.    *  OH  ?JT- AWARDS 


4*r 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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1 1  5  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street  Boston 


Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  at  Shawmut. 
Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  both 
of  you  in  so  many  ways  —  from  setting 
up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing 
a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estate 
plan . . .  perhaps  improving  your  tax 
picture  at  the  same  time.  Shawmut: 
Could  be  music  to  your  ears. 
Call  our  Trust  Department  at 
742-4900,  Ext.  177 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston  H 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 

Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 
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Eames 

Charles  Eames.  His  classic  wood  and  leather 
chair  is  part  of  our  collection.  Eames,  Saarinen, 
Mies  van  der  Rone,  Wegner,  Scarpa.  All  the  great 
names  of  contemporary  design.  If  this  is  you,  it's 
us.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard  Street,  Brook- 
line.    (617)  566-8400.     Contemporary  Interiors. 


Next  time  you  run 


into  me 


(even  during  Intermission) 

Don't  tell  me  where  you've 
just  come  back  from 
...  or  where  you're 
going  next  —  IF  you 
haven't  gone  or  aren't 
planning  to  go  with  the 
help  of  GARBER 
TRAVEL.  I  work  for 
them.  Call  me.  The 
number  is  566-2100. 
And  ask  for  Bernie.  It's 
no  bother.  Honestly. 


(     WASHINGTON 
JV  HOUSE 

SBL  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 

GRACIOUS  RETIREMENT  LIVING  IN  ONE  OF  THE 
EARLY   1900's  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  MANSIONS 


600  WASHINGTON  STREET 
WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

237-3636 


Boston  for  lovers, 
si 


gourmets, 

photographers, 

history  buffs, 

sports  nuts, 

shoppers, 

and  kids 

who  I  ike  to  ride 

in  elevators. 

TheSkywalk. 

50  stories  high  in  the  Prudential  Building. 

9  a.m.  to  midnight,  weekdays.  1  to  11  p.m.  Sundays.  Adults  75  cents,  children 

(under  13)  25  cents,  under 6  free.  Call  236-3313  for  information  and  group  rates. 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  68 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1835;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3  1897. 
He  started  sketches  on  the  First  symphony  in  1856  and  completed  the  work 
twenty  years  later.  Felix  Dessoff  conducted  the  premiere  on  November  4  1876  at 
Karlsruhe.  Georg  Henschel  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  December  9  1881.  The  most  recent  performances  in  this 
series  were  given  on  April  26  and  27  1968;  Erich   Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra  bassoon, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and   strings. 

There  are  two  recordings  of  the  First  symphony  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra available  on  the  RCA  labels:  the  first  is  conducted  by  Charles  Munch,  the 
second,  and  more  recent,  by  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  Brahms  required  twenty  years  to 
complete  his  First  symphony  and  that  only  in  his  forty-second  year 
was  he  ready  to  present  it  for  performance  and  public  inspection.  An 
obvious  reason,  but  only  a  contributing  reason,  was  the  composer's 
awareness  of  a  skeptical  and  in  many  cases  a  hostile  attitude  on  the 
part  of  his  critics.  Robert  Schumann  had  proclaimed  him  a  destined 
symphonist,  thereby  putting  him  into  an  awkward  position,  for  that 
was  in  1854  when  the  reticent  composer  was  young,  unknown,  and 
inexperienced.  When  two  years  later  he  made  his  first  sketch  for  a 
symphony  he  well  knew  that  to  come  forth  with  one  would  mean  to  be 
closely  judged  as  a  'Symphoniker',  accused  of  presuming  to  take  up 
the  torch  of  Beethoven,  whose  Ninth  symphony  had  in  the  course  of 
years  had  nothing  approaching  a  successor.  Brahms  was  shaken  by  this 
thought.  The  most  pronounced  skeptics  were  the  Wagnerians  who 
considered  the  symphonic  form  obsolescent.  A  symphony  by  Brahms 
would  be  a  challenge  to  this  point  of  view.  Brahms,  hesitant  to  place 
a  new  score  beside  the  immortal  nine,  was  nevertheless  ambitious.  His 
symphonic  thoughts  inevitably  took  broader  lines,  sturdier  sonorities, 
and  more  dramatic  proportions  than  Schubert's,  Schumann's  or 
Mendelssohn's. 

He  approached  the  form  cautiously  and  by  steps,  not  primarily  because 
he  feared  critical  attack,  but  because,  being  a  thorough  self-questioner, 
he  well  knew  in  1856  that  he  was  by  no  means  ready.  As  it  turned  out, 
twenty  years  was  the  least  he  would  require  for  growth  in  character, 
artistic  vision,  craft.  These  twenty  years  give  us  plentiful  evidence  of 
such  growth.  From  the  point  of  view  of  orchestral  handling,  the  stages 
of  growth  are  very  clear  indeed.  His  first  orchestral  scores,  the  two 
serenades  (1857-1859),  were  light-textured,  of  chamber  proportions  as 


The  exhibition  on  view  in  the  Gallery  is  loaned  by  the  Boston  Watercolor 
Society.  It  will  continue  through  Thursday  April  1. 
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if  growing  from  the  eighteenth  century.  The  D  minor  Piano  concerto, 
completed  after  a  long  gestation  in  1858,  had  grandeur  of  design,  was 
at  first  intended  as  a  symphony,  and  became  in  effect  a  symphonic 
concerto,  a  score  in  which  the  composer  could  not  yet  divorce  himself 
from  the  instrument  of  his  long  training  to  immerse  himself  entirely  in 
the  orchestral  medium.  The  Haydn  Variations  of  1873  show  that  he 
had  by  this  time  become  a  complete  master  of  orchestral  writing  but 
indicate  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  probe  beneath  the  surface  of 
agreeable  and  objective  lyricism. 

Nevertheless  the  earlier  Brahms  of  1856,  the  Brahms  of  twenty-three, 
was  already  the  broad  schemer  whose  tonal  images  were  often  dark, 
often  wildly  impetuous.  He  was  then  in  his  'storm  and  stress'  period, 
when  he  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  misery  of  the  Schumann  couple 
whom  he  loved,  anxious  for  the  master  in  the  last  stages  of  his  insanity, 
concerned  for  the  distraught  'Frau  Clara'.  This  was  the  openly  romantic 
Brahms  who  had  not  yet  acquired  a  sobering  reserve  in  his  music,  who 
was  at  the  moment  looked  upon  hopefully  by  Liszt  as  a  possible 
acquisition  for  his  neo-German  stronghold  at  Weimar. 

This  violent  mood  found  expression  in  the  D  minor  Piano  concerto, 
first  conceived  as  a  symphony  in  1854.  Two  years  later,  similarly 
inclined,  he  sketched  what  was  to  be  the  opening  movement  of  the  C 
minor  Symphony.  The  Concerto  required  four  years  to  find  its  final 
shape.  The  Symphony  took  much  longer  because  the  composer  had 
far  to  go  before  he  could  satisfy  his  own  inner  requirements.  Another 
composer  would  have  turned  out  a  succession  of  symphonies  reflecting 
the  stages  of  his  approach  to  full  mastery.  Brahms  would  not  commit 
himself.  It  was  not  until  1872  that  he  took  up  his  early  sketch  to  re-cast 
it.  He  composed  the  remaining  three  movements  by  1876. 

The  Symphony  thus  became  a  sort  of  summation  of  twenty  years  of 
growth.  Some  of  the  early  stormy  mood  was  retained  in  the  first  move- 
ment. The  slow  movement  and  scherzo  with  their  more  transparent 
coloring  were  a  matured  reflection  of  the  lyric  Brahms  of  the  orchestral 
variations.  The  finale  revealed  the  Brahms  who  could  take  fire  from 
Beethoven's  sweep  and  grandeur  and  make  the  result  his  own. 

In  the  same  tonality  as  the  Fifth  symphony,  Brahms'  First  begins 
darkly,  proceeds  with  dramatic  power,  and  in  the  last  movement 
emerges  Beethoven-wise,  in  a  resplendent  C  major.  Brahms  was  aware 
that  there  would  be  derisive  comparisons.  He  knew  that  the  broad 
hymn-like  C  major  theme  would  be  called  an  imitation  of  the  theme 
of  Beethoven's  'Ode  to  joy'.  The  character  was  similar,  the  shape  of 
the  notes  was  not.  He  faced  such  comparisons  knowing  that  his  Sym- 
phony followed  but  did  not  imitate  Beethoven  —  its  strength  was  his 
own.  Its  strength  was  also  the  strength  of  integration,  so  pervasive  that 
the  movements,  traversing  the  earlier  and  the  intermediate  Brahms, 
became  a  coherent  unity. 

Brahms  first  yielded  the  manuscript  of  his  Symphony  to  Otto  Dessoff 
in  Karlsruhe  on  its  completion  in  1876,  to  give  himself  a  preliminary 
sense  of  reassurance.  He  sought  the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  com- 
munity, well  sprinkled  with  friends,  and  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause. 
'A  little  town,'  he  called  it,  'that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conduc- 
tor, and  a  good  orchestra.'  Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we 
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know,  was  none  too  high.  But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist. 
He  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his 
post  as  conductor  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Sere- 
nade in  A  major  was  refused.  A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Karlsruhe, 
there  had  been  Hermann  Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms 
in  the  public  consciousness  there.  The  audiences  at  Karlsruhe  very 
likely  felt  honored  by  the  distinction  conferred  upon  them  —  and  were 
in  equal  degree  puzzled  by  the  Symphony  itself. 

Brahms  himself  conducted  the  Symphony  in  Mannheim  a  few  days 
later,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  Munich,  Vienna,  Leipzig  and  Breslau. 
There  was  no  abundance  of  enthusiasm  at  these  early  performances, 
although  Karlsruhe,  Mannheim  and  Breslau  were  markedly  friendly. 
In  Leipzig  a  group  of  resident  adherents  and  such  loyal  visitors  from 
elsewhere  as  Frau  Schumann,  Joachim,  and  Stockhausen  gave  weight 
to  the  occasion,  established  at  a  general  rehearsal,  and  sealed  by  a  post- 
concert  banquet.  In  Vienna  the  work  got,  on  the  whole,  good  notices. 
In  Munich  considerable  hostility  was  to  be  expected,  for  Munich  had 
become  a  Wagnerian  redoubt.  Kalbeck  hazards  that  the  applause  was 
'an  expression  of  relief  when  it  had  at  last  ended.  The  Symphony 
reached  England  where  it  was  heard  in  Cambridge  and  London  under 
Joachim  in  the  following  spring. 

Brahms  had  by  then  won  public  esteem,  having  proved  his  choral 
ability  with  A  German  Requiem,  and  had  enjoyed  marked  success  with 
smaller  works.  A  full-sized  symphony  was  regarded  as  a  real  test.  Many 
found  a  stumbling  block  in  the  First  symphony,  and  these  included 
some  of  Brahms'  friends,  who  spoke  of  disunity  in  it,  and  disharmony. 
Even  Florence  May,  his  adoring  ex-pupil  and  biographer,  wrote  of 
'shrill,  clashing  dissonances'  in  the  introduction.  Levi,  the  conductor 
who  had  been  his  loyal  promoter  as  conductor  at  Karlsruhe,  found  the 
middle  movements  out  of  keeping  with  the  more  weighty  and  solidly 
scored  first  and  last.  Only  Hans  von  Bulow  among  the  current  con- 
ductors was  an  unqualified  enthusiast.  Time  has  long  since  dissolved 
lingering  doubts  and  vindicated  the  initial  judgment  of  the  Sym- 
phony's creator.  No  doubt  the  true  grandeur  of  the  music,  now  so 
patent  to  everyone  as  by  no  means  formidable,  would  have  been 
generally  grasped  far  sooner,  had  not  the  Brahmsians  and  the  neo- 
Germans  immediately  raised  a  cloud  of  dust  and  kept  their  futile 
controversy  raging  for  years. 

The  First  symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying  a 
particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  11  1877).  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and 
Holland.  The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a 
performance  in  Cambridge  (March  8  1878)  and  another  in  London  in 
April,  each  much  applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  had 
taken  place  January  3  1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  with  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association.  When  the  critics  called  it  'morbid',  'strained', 
'unnatural',  'coldly  elaborated',  'depressing  and  unedifying',  Zerrahn, 
who  like  others  of  his  time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced 
a  second  performance  for  January  31.  Georg  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend 
of  Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony  with  other  works  of  the 
composer  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  year. 
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Still  more  ink  has  been  expended  on  a  similarity  admitted  even  by 
Florence  May  between  the  expansive  and  joyous  C  major  melody  sung 
by  the  strings  in  the  Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Ode  to  Joy  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth.  The  enemy  of  course  raised  the  cry  of  'plagiarism'. 
But  a  close  comparison  of  the  two  themes  shows  them  quite  different 
in  contour.  Each  has  a  diatonic,  Volkslied  character,  and  each  is  intro- 
duced with  a  sudden  radiant  emergence.  The  true  resemblance  between 
the  two  composers  might  rather  lie  in  this,  that  here,  as  patently  as 
anywhere,  Brahms  has  caught  Beethoven's  faculty  of  soaring  to  great 
heights  upon  a  theme  so  naively  simple  that,  shorn  of  its  associations, 
it  would  be  about  as  significant  as  a  subject  for  a  musical  primer. 
Beethoven  often,  and  Brahms  at  his  occasional  best,  could  lift  such  a 
theme,  by  some  strange  power  which  entirely  eludes  analysis,  to  a 
degree  of  nobility  and  melodic  beauty  which  gives  it  the  unmistakable 
aspect  of  immortality. 


THE  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK,  Music  Director  and  Con- 
ductor of  the  Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra  in 
Munich,  appeared  most  recently  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  1967. 
Born  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1914,  he  began 
violin  lessons  with  his  father,  the  famous 
virtuoso  Jan  Kubelik,  later  studying  compo- 
sition, violin,  piano  and  conducting  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory.  For  two  years  he 
joined  his  father  for  violin  and  piano  recit- 
als in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  then  in 
1936  was  appointed  Music  Director  of  the  Czech  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, a  post  he  held  for  twelve  years.  From  1939  to  1941  he  was  also  Music 
Director  of  the  Opera  House  in  Brno.  In  1948  he  left  Czechoslovakia 
after  the  political  coup  d'etat,  and  has  since  refused  to  revisit  his  native 
country. 

From  1950  to  1953  Rafael  Kubelik  was  Music  Director  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  then  became  Music  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  from  1955  to  1958.  In  1961  he  was  appointed  to  the 
position  in  Munich  which  he  now  holds. 

Meanwhile  Rafael  Kubelik  has  appeared  regularly  at  the  chief  Euro- 
pean music  festivals,  and  has  been  guest  conductor  with  the  world's 
great  orchestras,  among  them  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Concertgebouw,  the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony, the  Philadelphia  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestras.  During  the 
1968-1969  season  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  tour  with  the 
Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra.  Rafael  Kubelik  is  also  a  composer.  He  has 
written  several  operas  and  a  variety  of  instrumental  pieces.  In  August 
1962  he  conducted  the  premiere  of  his  Requiem,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  his  late  wife.  He  records  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 

Rafael  Kubelik  is  now  married  to  the  distinguished  singer  Elsie  Morison, 
and  makes  his  home  in  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  with  his  family. 
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Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 


Wouldn't  you  know 
who'd  play  the  lead! 


A  SELECTION   OF   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony  no.  9  in  C 


LSC 

3115 


under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  6;  Slavonic  dances  no.  2  and  8 


3017 


HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  93;  Symphony  no.  96  'The  Miracle' 


3030 


MENDELSSOHN 

Incidental  music  to  A  midsummer  night's  dream 
(Peardon,  Metropolitan  Opera  Chorus) 


2673 


MOZART 

Symphony  no.  36  'Linz';  Symphony  no.  39 

Symphony  no.  41  The  Jupiter';  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Requiem  Mass  (for  President  John  F.  Kennedy)  (2  records) 


3097 
2694 
7030 


RAVEL 

Piano  concerto  in  G  (Hollander)  with 
DELLO  JOIO     Fantasy  and  variations 


2667 


STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben 

Salome  excerpts;  Egyptian  Helen  excerpts  (Price) 


2641 
2849 


STRAVINSKY 
Firebird  suite  with 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV     'Le  coq  d'or'  suite 


2725 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Dichter) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman)  with 
DVORAK     Romance  (Perlman) 


2681 
2954 
3014 
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WMKKMM 


PIANIST 


lily  Oralis 

IN  RECITAL 

Friday,  March  26  8:00  P.M. 

MERRIMACK  COLLEGE 

Reserved  Seats  $3.00 

MAIL  ORDERS:       Box  893,  Merrimack  College 

No.  Andover,  Mass.  01845 
INFORMATION:      688-6175 


STEREO    8  TAPES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 

Leonore  Overture  no.  3 


R8S-1058 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  1 


R8S-1030 


BRAHMS 


Symphonies  nos.  3  and  4 


R8S-5055 


MAHLER 


Symphony  no.  1 


R8S-1080 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 
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RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 
CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by 

PETER  USTINOV 


ALBUM  ONE 

BEETHOVEN 
Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

BRAHMS 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

CARTER 

Woodwind  quintet 

COPLAND 

Vitebsk 

FINE 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

MOZART 

Flute  quartet  in  D    K.  285 

ALBUM  TWO' 

BRAHMS 

Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

COLGRASS 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

HAIEFF 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

MOZART 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 
in  E  flat  K.  452 

POULENC 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

SCHUBERT 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

VILLA-LOBOS 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and 

bassoon 


DQfJBdD 


No  wine  is  as 
beautiful  as  the 
Cavatina  from 
Beethoven's  Opus  130 

.  .  .  but  the  comparison  is  less 
shocking  than  it  seems. 

Some  wine  comes  remarkably 
close. 

Each  plot  of  land,  each 
grape  variety,  each  method 
of  vinification  gives  its  own 
character  to  the  wine  it 
produces.  Some  of  the  loveliest 
countryside  of  Europe  is 
concealed  within  each  bottle. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
discussing  the  expressive 
qualities  of  wine,  come  to  see 
us  at  the  Wine  Cask.  Or  if 
you  want  to  talk  about  late 
Beethoven  quartets,  we 
do  that  too. 

We  may  be  lyrical  about  wine, 
but  we  provide  sound  value 
as  well.  We  offer  the  largest 
selection  of  fine  wines  in  New 
England — tfes  bon  march^. 

For  a  copy  of  our  new  wine 
list,  please  send  us  your 
name  and  address,  or  call  us 
at  623-8656. 


407  Washington  Street 
Somerville,  Mass.  02143 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


"Excellent before. . . 
better  now." 

-N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 


Harvard 

Dictionary 

Of" 


■  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  ■Willi  Apel. 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SPACE  AND  RATES  IN 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S  PRO- 
GRAMS CALL  CARL  GOOSE  AT  MEDIAREP  CENTER 
INC,  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE   (617)  482-5233 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 
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CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEl  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 

WRKO  680  kc  AM 


Boston's  Biggest 
Art  Print  Shop 
isn  9t  in  Boston  ! 

Ws  in 

Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge. 

dgfb 


READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 
premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 

BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St.  •PROVIDENCE  /  lODorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 

SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $10,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


KEnmore  6-1952 


finer      f  u 


Newbury  Street  Eighteen 
Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 


The 
Mariachis 
from 
Mexico  City 
are  back  again 

to  open  Boston's  newest  Supper  Club. 

Entertainment  nightly  except  Monday 
from  8  P.M.  to  1  A.M.  With  the  same 
excellent  food  and  service,  a  restau- 
rant with  great  atmosphere  for 
dining  and  dancing.  Special 
late-nite  menu  from  10  P.M.  to 
midnight.  Cover  charge:  $1.25 
from  9  P.M.  til  midnight. 
Sat.  from  8  P.M. 
491-3600  /  Free  parking 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


ADELSON  GALLERIES,  INC. 

FINE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 


154  NEWBURY  STREET 

Boston 


(617)266-6631 
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A  SELECTION  OF  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 


BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  1 

Symphony  no.  2 

Symphony  no.  3;  Tragic  Overture 

Symphony  no.  4 

The  four  symphonies  (boxed  edition)  (three  records) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Cliburn) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes, 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus)  with 
Four  serious  songs  (Milnes,  Leinsdorf  piano) 


LSC 

" 

2711 

2809 

2936 

3010 

s) 

6186 

2724 

2917 

records 

7054 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  4  'Romantic' 


2915 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  2642 

Symphony  no.  3  (Verrett,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  7046 

Boston  Boychoir)  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  5  with  7031 

BERG     Wozzeck  excerpts  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  6  with  7044 

BERG     Le  vin  (Curtin)  (2  records) 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Dichter) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman)  with 
DVORAK     Romance  (Perlman) 


2681 
2954 
3014 


WAGNER 

Leinsdorf  conducts  Wagner 
Lohengrin  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines, 
Chorus  pro  Musica)  (5  records) 


3011 
6710 
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FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


Friday  afternoon  March  26  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  27  1971  at  8.30 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 


BRAHMS 
COPLAND 
MOZART 
MOZART 


Tragic  overture     op.  81* 
'Appalachian  spring' 
Bassoon  concerto  in  B  flat     K.  191 
Symphony  no.  31  in  D     K.  297     'Paris' 


Next  week  the  Orchestra  makes  its  final  regular  tour  of  the  season. 
Rafael  Kubelik  will  conduct  a  concert  in  Washington  D  C  on  Monday; 
then  on  the  following  days  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  will  conduct  in 
Washington,  in  Philharmonic  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall  in  Manhattan,  and 
in  Brooklyn.  The  next  concerts  in  the  Friday-Saturday  series  will  be  in 
two  weeks  time. 


Four  years  separate  Mozart's  Bassoon  concerto  and  'Paris'  Symphony. 
He  composed  the  concerto  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  probably  for  an 
amateur  bassoonist  named  Thadaeus  von  Durnitz.  The  symphony,  a 
remarkable  work  for  a  twenty-two  year  old,  was  written  specifically  for 
the  orchestra  of  the  Concert  spirituel  in  Paris,  with  the  tastes  of  the 
Parisian  audience  in  mind.  It  is  brilliant,  witty  and  concise. 


The  score  of  Appalachian  spring  was  completed  in  1944  for  Martha 
Graham.  The  ballet  depicts  a  pioneer  celebration  in  the  spring  of  a  year 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  scene  is  a  newly-built  farmhouse 
in  the  Pennsylvania  hills.  One  critic  has  described  Aaron  Copland's 
music  as  'perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  from  his  pen'. 

Friday's  concert  in  two  weeks  will  end  about  3.40;  Saturday's  about  10.10. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


Wednesday  evening  March  31  1971  at  8.30  (Saturday  series) 
Thursday  afternoon  April  1  1971  at  2  o'clock  (Friday  series) 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


JOHN   BROWNING     piano 


HINDEMITH 
MOZART 
SCHULLER 
BEETHOVEN 


Konzertmusik  for  strings  and  brass     op.  50 

Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  271 

Five  bagatelles 

Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67* 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 


APPEARANCE  BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 

Gerald  Gelbloom  will  give,  with  pianist  Kenneth  Wolf,  the  last  of  three 
recitals  devoted  to  the  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin  of  Beethoven  on 
Friday  March  26.  The  concert,  which  begins  at  8.30  pm,  will  be  held 
at  the  Pickman  Concert  Hall,  Longy  School  of  Music,  Cambridge. 
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156th  season 

handel 
and 
hayon 
society 

Thomas  Dunn,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  March  20,  1971 
8:00  p.m.,  Symphony  Hall 

HAYDN    THE  SEASONS 

(complete,  in  German,  full  orchestra) 
Diane  Higginbotham,  soprano 
Charles  Bressler,  tenor 
Ara  Berberian,  bass 

Tickets  at  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
Prices:    $7.00,  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00. 
Further  information: 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  (536-2951 ) 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


|pok  art's 

Internationally   Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  IMPORTERS  •  NEWYORK,  N.Yi 
•  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND  •  BLENDED  86  PROOF  ~ 


BEETHOVEN    RECORDINGS   BY  THE 
BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


Symphony  no.  1    / 
Symphony  no.  8    ) 

Symphony  no.  2  / 

Music  from  The  creatures  of  Prometheus'  ) 

Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 


Symphony  no.  4 
Leonore  Overture 


no.  2    \ 


LSC 
3098 

3032 
2644 
3006 


Symphony  no.  6 

Symphony  no.  7 

Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  9   (Marsh,  Veasey,   Domingo, 

Milnes,  Chorus  Pro  Musica,  New  England 

Conservatory  Chorus) 

with  SCHOENBERG'S  A  survivor  from  Warsaw 


3074 
2969 

>2  records  7055 


Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein)  3013 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  (Rubinstein)  2947 

Piano  concerto  no.  4  (Rubinstein)  2848 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  'Emperor'  (Rubinstein)  2733 

under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 

Violin  concerto  (Heifetz)  1992 

Victrola 

Symphony  no.  5  1035 

with  SCHUBERT'S  Symphony  no.  8 

Symphony  no.  9  (Price,  Forrester,  Poleri,  )                              Victrola 

Tozzi,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus)  \l  records                  6003 
Overtures:  Fidelio,  Leonore  no.  3,  Coriolan 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


M&IB 
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after  symphony 


The  sophisticated  saloon  from  the  Victorian  era. 
Enjoy  your  favorite  libation,  while  Gladys  Toupin 
tenderly  tickles  the  ivories.  Nightly. 

At  Boston's  most  convenient  meeting  place 

THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St 

(Next  time  you  are  coming  to 
Symphony,  dine  at  Delmonico's  .  .  . 
we'll  park  your  car  and  give  you  a 
ride  to  Symphony  Hall  in  our 
1938  Rolls  Royce  or  London  Taxi.) 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


ill 

ffimm 
mmm 

ran 

HIHIffl 

imiihi 
mmm 


mmt 
mmmm 
mmmm 
mmmm 
mmmm 
mmmi 


we  repeat 
stands  for 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS  INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/n  2-10  years 

,u  $1,000  minimum 


1       0/0  Regula 
4 


/**         Savings 


5*9     0/n    110  years 
•^    10   $1,000  mil 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  years 


minimum 


m       Of     90  Day  Notice 

1/        10     Pacchnnk  Arrt 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKUNE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Voice  Studios 

MARGOT  WARNER, 

Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  - 

-  LANGUAGES 

—  REPERTOIRE 

June  through  August 

Summer 

and  Winter 

189 

John  Wise  Avenue  {Route  133] 

2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929 

Boston, 

Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853 

(617) 

267-0332 

GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  -  PIANO 
Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.  Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma  Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336  27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 
Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


46  The  Fenway 


KE  6-0726 


The  best  way  to  get  the  news  out  of 
Washington  is  to  get  someone  in. 


The  Globe  is  the  only  Boston  newspaper 
that  has  a  five-man,  hill-time  staff  of  reporters 
in  Washington. 

We  could  get  the  faets  from  the  wire  ser- 
v  ices,  hut  we  want  you  to  have  more  than  the 
facts. 

We  want  to  give  you  a  feeling  for  the  news 
that  vou  can  onh  get  from  someone  who's 
watching  it  happen. 

The  ( \ lobe  reporter  who  covers  the 
Supreme  Court  is  a  lawyer.  lie  doesn't  just 
take  notes  on  decisions.  He  reads  briefs. 

The  Globe  reporter  who  covers  the  Sen- 
ate uncovered  auto-repair  rackets  in-this  state 
that  might  have  cost  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 

And  the  chief  of  our  Washington  Bureau 
puts  it  all  together  in  the  best  sense  possible, 
by  relating  how  what  happens  in  Washington 
affects  the  rest  of  the  country. 

We  could  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  news 
from  Washington.  But  we  think  it's  better  if  we 
go  and  get  it  ourselves. 

The  Boston  Globe  puts  it  all  together. 


1970-71  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

k  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


THIS  SAT.  EVE.,  SUN.  AFT.,  MAR.  13-14  •  JORDAN  HALL 

EMLYN  WILLIAMS  AS  "CHARLES  DICKENS" 

The  celebrated  Welsh  actor's  famous  impersonation  of  the  great  author. 

"Master  of  acting.    Acting  in  the  grand  manner!    He  draws  living  portraits  in  the 
words,  finds  humor  or  the  pathos  in  the  key  phrases."  —  New  York  Times 

Remaining  Tickets  at  Box-office 


THIS  SUN.  MAR.  14  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

VIENNA  CHOIR  BOYS 

Program  includes  "Hansel  and  Gretel"  in  Costume 


WED.  &  THURS.  EVES.,  MAR.  17,  18  • 

MAZOWSZE 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


Poland's  Renowned  Song  and  Folk  Dance  Company  of  700 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


SUN.  MAR.  21  at  3 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BYRON  JANIS 


Distinguished  American  Pianist 

Haydn,  E  flat  major  Sonata;  Mendelssohn,  Two  Songs  Without  Words;  Chopin,  Two 
Waltzes  &  Sonata  in  B  flat  minor,  Op.  35;  Debussy,  Three  Preludes;  Scriabin,  Sonata 
No.  10,  Opus  70  and  Nocturne  for  the  Left  Hand;    Prokofieff,  Toccata,  Op.  11. 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 

BALDWIN    PIANO 

FRI.  EVE.  MAR.  26  •  JORDAN  HALL 

GUARNERI  STRING  QUARTET 

Mozart,  Quartet  in  D  Minor,  K.  421;  Dohnanyi,  Serenade  for  String  Trio,  Op.  10; 
Debussy,  Quartet  in  G  Minor,  Op.  10. 

Tickets  Now  at  Box-office 


SUN.  MAR.  28  at  3  • 

LEONTYNE  PRICE 

World  Famous  Soprano  in  Recital 

Program  of  Songs  and  Arias 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


OFFICIAL  PIANO 


Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


The  Sound  Investment 
for  Your  Child 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


mJm 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY  21 
TUESDAY  A  10 


1970-1971 
NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 


STRADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background  by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President  FRANCIS  W.   HATCH 

PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President  HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President     E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 


JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY 

RICHARD   P.  CHAPMAN 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 

MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 

THEODORE  P.   FERRIS 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES   H.   PERKINS 
IRVING  W.   RABB 


SIDNEY    STONEMAN 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 


HENRY  B.  CABOT 
PALFREY  PERKINS 


EDWARD  A.  TAFT 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


THOMAS  D.   PERRY  JR 
Manager 


THOMAS  W.  MORRIS 
Assistant  Treasurer 

FORRESTER  C.  SMITH 
Development  Director 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate   Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


MARVIN  Y.  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1971  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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The  elegant  country  girl 

|  a  charming  bit  of  whimsy  by 
ELOISE  CURTIS 

in  field  flower  print  crepe  de  china 
Plaza  Shop,  fifth  floor. 
Filene's  Boston 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 


THE   BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM  V 'ice-Chairman 
LEONARD  KAPLAN  Secretary 


VERNON  ALDEN 
MRS  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
ROBERT  C.  ALSOP 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
DAVID  W.  BERNSTEIN 
MRS  CURTIS  B.  BROOKS 
J.  CARTER  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  L.  CAHNERS 
LEVIN  H.  CAMPBELL  III 
JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
NELSON  J.  DARLING  JR 
HENRY  B.  DEWEY 
RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
PAUL  FROMM 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 
MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L.  GRANDINJR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 


SAMUEL  A.  GROVES 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.JOHNSON 
W.SEAVEY  JOYCE 
MRS  LOUIS  I.  KANE 
GEORGE  H.  KIDDER 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
MRS  STEPHEN  V.  C.  MORRIS 
JOHN  T.  G.  NICHOLS 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
DAVID  R.  POKROSS 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
MRS  FAIRFIELD  E.  RAYMOND 
PAUL  C.  REARDON 
MRS  GEORGE  R.  ROWLAND 
DONALD  B.SINCLAIR 
MRS  LEE  STANTON 
JOHN  HOYTSTOOKEY 
ROBERT  G.WIESE 
VINCENT  C.  ZIEGLER 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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flvli  )ta 


dynamic  symmetry 
with  easy-care  charms 


Ban-Lon®  print  in  100% 

nylon...  slenders  gracefully 
to  call  attention  to  new 
belted  interest.  Very  wash- 
able! Brown/white.  10-18. 
$42.  Sportswear. 
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BOSTON  .  CHESTNUT  H,U  •  NORTHSHORE :  SHOPPING  CENTER  .  SOUTH  SHORE  PUZA 

BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Marylou  Speaker 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Hironaka  Sugie* 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 
Joel  Moerschel 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 

^member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 

exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 
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personal  trust 
services 

Are  "the  usual"  trust  services  what  you  really  want . . .  for  yourself 
.  .  .  for  your  family? 

Many  banks  have  departments  that  can  give  you  the  usual  trust  services. 
But  we've  been  specializing  in  the  business  of  trusts  for  nearly  a 
century.  Now,  to  add  even  greater  scope,  we're  a  major  component  of 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC.'s  national  organization  devoted  to  the 
imaginative  management  of  capital.  With  investment  counsel  affiliates 
around  the  country  ...  an  economic  consulting  group  headed  by  Pierre 
Rinfret,  advisor  to  government  and  industry  ...  a  management 
consulting  group  with  international  capabilities.  Few,  if  any,  trust 
companies  can  offer  this  range  of  supporting  capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or  write 
John  B.  Harriman,  Vice  President. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7760 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES  •  TRUST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES  •  INVESTMENT  RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT    CONSULTING 
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On  April  13th,Virgo 
arrives  on  Earth. 


For  five  days,  April 
13th  to  April  17th, 
Virgo  and  her  astro- 
logical playmates  will 
make  a  rare,  wild  and 
hilarious  visit  to  Earth. 
In  person. 

Her  escapades  will 
take  place  at  New 
England  Life  Hall,  as 
part  of  "High  Sign", 
the  79th  annual 
Vincent  Show  for 
the  benefit  of  Vincent 
Memorial  Hospital. 

Get  your  tickets 
now  at  the  box  office 
(225  Clarendon  St.),  or 
call  267-6812. 


The  stars  say,  don't 
miss  this  once-in-a- 
millennium  opportunity. 

Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

Friday  afternoon  March  26  1971  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  27  1971  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  March  30  1971  at  8.30 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

BRAHMS  Tragic  overture     op.  81* 

COPLAND  'Appalachian  spring',  ballet  for  Martha 

intermission 

MOZART  March  in  D     K.  249 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


MOZART 


Bassoon  concerto  in  B  flat     K.  191 

Allegro 

Andante  ma  adagio 

Rondo:  tempo  di  menuetto 

SHERMAN  WALT 


MOZART 


Symphony  no.  31  in  D     K.  297  'Paris' 

Allegro  assai 

Andante 

Allegro 


The   concert  on    Friday   will   end   about   3.40;   those   on   Saturday   and 
Tuesday  about  10.10 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND   RCA*   RECORDS 
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'j^ffi  COMPANY,  BOSTON 

AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


'My  insurance  compatiy?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why? 


^Jke  ^roude  or  (^uautu   ^jrt 


%nce 


1858 


93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED    1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •      Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 
CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 


President 


Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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hit  die 

„  deck  in 
Converse. 


If  you're  ail  at  sea  about  boat 
shoes  remember:  Converse  makes  the  shoes 
worn  by  more  winning  basketball  teams  than 
any  other  kind.  Track  teams  . . .  tennis  teams  . . . 
Olympic  teams,  too.  And  the  same  great  Converse 
shoemanship  goes  into 
these  boat  shoes. 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


a-a*0-ii2h© 


■THREE  MASTERPIECES 
OF  RUSSIAN  OPERA 


Khovantchina Mussorgsky 

The  Tsar's  Bride. ..Rimsky-Korsakov 
The  Queen  of  Spades. ..Tchaikovsky 

ANNE  AYER 

Mezzo-Soprano,  with  the  Vienna 
Volksoper  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Willard  Straight. 


FAMOUS  RECORDS 
Fam  501   -  $4.98 

At  your  local  record 

shop  or  from 

Celebrity  Studios 

29  W.  57th  St., 

N.Y.  10019 


yours 
and  ours. 

How  would  it  look  for  you  to  get  bad  exposures 
with  a  camera  like  the  Nikkormat  FTN? 

Not  good!  Neither  for  you  nor  for  us. 
That's  why  the  FTN  "center-weighted"  meter 
system. 

Most  other  thru-the-lens  meter  systems  meas- 
ure total  scene  brightness.   Fine  with  normal 
lighting,  but  in  difficult  situations  —  back-lit  or 
spot-lit  subjects,  brilliant  beach  or  snow  scenes  — 
the  brightness  differences  between  subject  and 
background  tend  to  produce  wrong  exposures. 

So-called  "spot"  meters,  which  measure  a  small 
area  to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder  of  the  scene, 
are  tricky.  If  the  selected  target  area  is  wrong,  the 
exposure  is  wrong.  It  takes  an  expert  to  use  one. 


The  new  FTN  meter  system  uses  the  same  "center- 
weighted"  principle  as  the  Nikon  Photomic  TN. 
While  it  measures  total  scene  brightness,  about 
60%  of  its  sensitivity  is  concentrated  in  the  center 
of  the  screen,  diminishing  rapidly  toward  the 
edges.  Thus,  brightness  differences  between  central 
subject  and  background  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
meter  response. 

Result:  consistently  accurate  exposures  every 
time,  every  picture. 

See  the  new  Nikkormat  FTN  with  "self-com- 
pensating" meter  system  at  CLAUS  GELOTTE 
under  $280  with  50mm  Auto-Nikkor  f2  lens. 

GflfflK 

CAMERA  STORES 

-  jnrr/f.i.u'/i //  /■//  -shif  ■  /////  r//''/////r  -Jr/v //r 

BOSTON         284  Boylston  St.     2666366 
CAMBRIDGE         Harvard  Sq.  8682366 

CAMBRIDGE  1 85  Alewife  Br.  Pkwy.  8682366 

QUINCY         I  387  Hancock  St.    7738500 


%  Jrwsseau  7/ouse  of  Boston 


Imported  for  you  by 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Company. 

Somerville,  Mass. 


Sun    Country    Color* 


u 

Brighten  this  excitingly  new  teagown 
textured  cotton  printed  in 
Orange,  Gold,  Navy,  and  White  .  .  . 
belted  in  Orange  leather.  Small, 
Medium,  Large.   $58.00. 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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the  bank  for  investors 

Investors 

Bank&lrust  Company 


Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany was  established  to  pro- 
vide investors  —  both  indivi- 
dual and  institutional  —  with 
comprehensive  fiduciary  ser- 
vices, financial  administration 
and  general  banking  facilities. 

Our  services,  however,  are  not 
limited  to  investors.  Perhaps 
your  needs  are  for  a  special 
checking  account,  a  savings 
account  or  a  conveniently 
located  safe  deposit  box. 

We  emphasize  quality  and  per- 
sonal service  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  trusts  and 
investments,  and  in  the  hand- 
ling of  your  personal  banking 
needs. 


for  further  information  please  call  or  write 

Mr.  Edmund  G.  Sullivan, 
Vice  President  and  Trust  Officer 
Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Eaton  &  Howard  Building 
24  Federal  Street,  Boston  02110 
(617)  482-0030 


Member:  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Company 


"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


So  said  a  college  musk:  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-P0ST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

iHaaott  $c  Hamlin 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 
81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 


ME 


furniture 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


LS  Life  Insurance 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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JORDAN  MARSH 


bright  outlook 

for  a 

Spring  evening 

Ankling  in  now  in  the  new 
soft  shape  of  things  to 
come  .  .  .  skirted  in  brilliant 
red,  orange  and  yellow 
Indian  print,  the  top  in 
sunny  yellow,  designed  by 
RODRIQUES,  from  our  new 
Spring  collection,    I  10.00 


m 


He 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 
Tragic  overture     op.  81 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  He  composed  the  Tragic  overture,  like  the  Academic  festival  overture,  at 
Ischl  in  the  summer  of  1880.  The  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Hans  Richter,  gave  the  first  performance,  in  Vienna,  later  the  same  year.  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  given  on  October  28  1881  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Georg  Henschel.  Mr  Henschel  repeated 
the  work  the  following  week.  The  Orchestra's  most  recent  performances  in 
Boston  were  given  in  January  1966;  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has  recorded 
the  Tragic  overture  for  RCA. 

'One  weeps,  the  other  laughs/  Brahms  said  of  his  pair  of  overtures,  the 
'Tragic'  and  the  'Academic  festival'.  Eric  Blom  adds,  'Why  not  "Jean 
(Johannes)  qui  pleure  et  Jean  qui  ritV  '  But  as  the  bright  overture  does 
not  precisely  laugh  but  rather  exudes  a  sort  of  good-natured,  social  con- 
tentment, a  Gemutlichkeit,  so  the  dark  one  is  anything  but  tearful. 
Critics  have  imagined  in  it  Hamlet,  or  Aristotle,  or  Faust,  or  some  remote 
figure  of  classical  tragedy,  but  none  have  divined  personal  tragedy  in 
this  score.  Walter  Niemann  considers  this  overture  less  genuinely  tragic 
than  the  music  in  which  Brahms  did  not  deliberately  assume  the  tragic 
mask,  as  for  example  the  first  movement  of  the  D  minor  Piano  concerto 
or  certain  well-known  pages  from  the  four  symphonies.  He  does  find 
in  it  the  outward  tragic  aspect  of  'harshness  and  asperity'  and  puts  it  in 
the  company  of  those  '  "character"  overtures  which  have  a  genuine 
right  to  be  called  tragic:  Handel's  Agrippina,  Beethoven's  Coriolan, 
Cherubim's  Medea,  Schumann's  Manfred,  Volkmann's  Richard  III  over- 
tures. No  throbbing  vein  of  more  pleasing  or  tender  emotions  runs 
through  the  cold  classic  marble  of  Brahms'  overture.  Even  the  second 
theme,  in  F,  remains  austere  and  palely  conventional,  and  its  yearning 
is,  as  it  were,  frozen  into  a  sort  of  rigidity.  The  minor  predominates 
throughout,  and  the  few  major  themes  and  episodes  are  for  the  most 
part,  according  to  Brahms'  wont,  at  once  mingled  harmonically  with  the 
minor;  they  are,  moreover,  purely  rhythmical  rather  than  melodic  in 
quality;  forcibly  insisting  upon  power  and  strength  rather  than  con- 
fidently and  unreservedly  conscious  of  them.  The  really  tragic  quality, 
the  fleeting  touches  of  thrilling,  individual  emotion  in  this  overture,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  conflict  and  storm,  but  in  the  crushing  loneliness  of 
terrifying  and  unearthly  silences,  in  what  have  been  called  "dead 
places".  Thus,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  development  section,  where 
the  principal  theme  steals  downward  pianissimo,  note  by  note,  amid 
long-sustained,  bleak  harmonies  on  the  wind  instruments,  and  in  its 
final  cadence  in  A,  E,  sighed  out  by  the  wind  after  the  strings,  we  almost 


The  exhibition  on  view  in  the  Gallery  is  loaned  by  the  Boston  Watercolor 
Society.  It  will  continue  through  Thursday  April  1. 
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think  we  can  see  the  phantom  of  the  blood-stained  Edward  flitting 
spectrally  through  the  mist  on  the  moors  of  the  Scottish  highlands;  or 
again,  at  the  tempo  primo  in  the  close  of  the  development  section, 
where  all  is  silence  and  emptiness  after  the  funeral  march  derived  from 
the  principal  subject  has  died  away;  or  lastly,  at  the  close  of  the  whole 
work,  where  the  curtain  rapidly  falls  on  the  gloomy  funeral  cortege  to 
the  rhythm  of  the  funeral  march/ 


AARON   COPLAND 

'Appalachian  spring',  ballet  for  Martha 

Program  note  by  the  composer  and  John  N.  Burk 

Copland  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  November  14  1900.  He  started 
the  composition  of  this  ballet  in  Hollywood  in  June  1943,  and  completed  it 
just  a  year  later  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  He  wrote  the  ballet  for  Martha 
Graham  on  a  commission  from  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation.  The 
first  performance  of  the  ballet  was  given  by  Miss  Graham  and  her  company  at 
the  Coolidge  Festival  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington  DC,  on  October 
30  1944.  The  principal  roles  were  danced  by  Martha  Graham,  Erick  Hawkins, 
Merce  Cunningham  and  May  O'Donnell.  Isamu  Noguchi  designed  the  sets, 
Edith  Guilford  the  costumes.  Louis  Horst  conducted.  The  Graham  company  gave 
the  first  performance  in  Boston  of  Appalachian  spring  at  Jordan  Hall  on  January 
26  1945.  The  first  concert  performance  in  this  city  was  given  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  5  1945;  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted.  The 
composer  himself  conducted  the  Orchestra's  most  recent  performances  in 
Boston  on  April  10  and  11  1959. 

The  original  score  required  a  chamber  ensemble  of  13  instruments.  The  arrange- 
ment for  symphony  orchestra  was  made  by  the  composer  in  1945.  It  is  scored 
for  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  2 
trombones,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tabor,  wood  block,  claves, 
triangle,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  piano,  harp  and  strings. 

In  1945  Appalachian  spring  received  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  music,  as  well  as  the 
award  of  the  Music  Critics'  Circle  of  New  York  for  the  outstanding  theatrical 
work  of  the  season  1944-1945. 

The  action  of  the  ballet,  as  described  by  Edwin  Denby  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  May  15  1945,  is  concerned  with  'a  pioneer  celebration 
in  the  spring  around  a  newly-built  farmhouse  in  the  Pennsylvania  hills 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  The  bride-to-be  and  the  young 
farmer-husband  enact  the  emotions,  joyful  and  apprehensive,  their  new 
domestic  partnership  invites.  An  older  neighbor  suggests  now  and  then 
the  rocky  confidence  of  experience.  A  revivalist  and  his  followers  remind 
the  new  householders  of  the  strange  and  terrible  aspects  of  human  fate. 
At  the  end  the  couple  are  left  quiet  and  strong  in  their  new  house.' 

Aaron  Copland  supplied  the  following  information  about  Appalachian 
spring: 

'The  music  of  the  ballet  takes  as  its  point  of  departure  the  personality 
of  Martha  Graham.  I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of  Miss  Graham's  work. 
She,  in  turn,  must  have  felt  a  certain  affinity  for  my  music  because  in 
1931  she  chose  my  Piano  variations  as  background  for  a  dance  com- 
position entitled  "Dithyramb".  I  remember  my  astonishment,  after  play- 
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ing  the  Variations  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  League  of 
Composers,  when  Miss  Graham  told  me  she  intended  to  use  the  com- 
position for  dance  treatment.  Surely  only  an  artist  with  a  close  affinity 
for  my  work  could  have  visualized  dance  material  in  so  rhythmically 
complex  and  aesthetically  abstruse  a  composition.  I  might  add,  as  further 
testimony,  that  Miss  Graham's  Dithyramb  was  considered  by  public  and 
critics  to  be  just  as  complex  and  abstruse  as  my  music. 

'Ever  since  then,  at  long  intervals,  Miss  Graham  and  I  planned  to  colla- 
borate on  a  stage  work.  Nothing  might  have  come  of  our  intentions  if 
it  were  not  for  the  lucky  chance  that  brought  Mrs  Elizabeth  Sprague 
Coolidge  to  a  Graham  performance  for  the  first  time  early  in  1942.  With 
typical  energy,  Mrs  Coolidge  translated  her  enthusiasm  into  action.  She 
invited  Martha  Graham  to  create  three  new  ballets  for  the  1943  annual 
fall  festival  of  the  Coolidge  Foundation  in  Washington,  and  commis- 
sioned three  composers  —  Paul  Hindemith,  Darius  Milhaud  and  myself 
—  to  compose  scores  especially  for  the  occasion. 

Milhaud's  ballet  was  Imagined  wing,  performed  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  October  28-30  1944,  and  Hindemith's  ballet  was  Herodiade. 
Miss  Graham  changed  this  title  to  The  mirror  before  me.  The  mirror 
before  me  and  Appalachian  spring  were  performed  by  Miss  Graham  and 
her  company  at  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  in  her  engagement  January 
26-27  1945. 

'After  considerable  delay  Miss  Graham  sent  me  an  untitled  script.  I 
suggested  certain  changes  to  which  she  made  no  serious  objections. 
The  premiere  performance  took  place  in  Washington  a  year  later  than 
originally  planned  —  in  October  1944.  Needless  to  say,  Mrs  Coolidge  sat 
in  her  customary  seat  in  the  first  row,  an  unusually  interested  spectator. 
(She  was  celebrating  her  eightieth  birthday  that  night.) 

'The  title  "Appalachian  spring"  was  chosen  by  Miss  Graham.  She  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  heading  of  one  of  Hart  Crane's  poems,  though  the 
ballet  bears  no  relation  to  the  text  of  the  poem  itself. 

'The  Suite  arranged  from  the  ballet  contains  the  following  sections, 
played  without  interruption: 

1.  Very  slowly — Introduction  of  the  characters,  one  by  one,  in  a 
suffused  light. 

2.  Fast  —  Sudden  burst  of  unison  strings  in  A  major  arpeggios  starts  the 
action.  A  sentiment  both  elated  and  religious  gives  the  keynote  to 
this  scene. 

3.  Moderate  —  Duo  for  the  Bride  and  her  Intended  —  scene  of  tender- 
ness and  passion. 

4.  Quite  fast  —  The  Revivalist  and  his  flock.  Folksy  feelings  —  sugges- 
tions of  square  dances  and  country  fiddlers. 

5.  St/7/  faster  —  Solo  dance  of  the  Bride — Presentiment  of  mother- 
hood. Extremes  of  joy  and  fear  and  wonder. 

6.  Very  slowly  (as  at  first) — Transition  scene  to  music  reminiscent  of 
the  introduction. 

7.  Calm  and  flowing  —  Scenes  of  daily  activity  for  the  Bride  and  her 
Farmer-husband.  There  are  five  variations  on  a  Shaker  theme.  The 
theme  —  sung  by  a  solo  clarinet  —  was  taken  from  a  collection  of 
Shaker  melodies  compiled  by  Edward  D.  Andrews,  and  published 
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under  the  title  The  gift  to  be  simple.  The  melody  I  borrowed  and 
used  almost  literally,  is  called  Simple  gifts.  It  has  this  text: 
Tis  the  gift  to  be  simple, 
Tis  the  gift  to  be  free, 
'Tis  the  gift  to  come  down 
Where  we  ought  to  be. 

And  when  we  find  ourselves 

In  the  place  just  right 
'T  will  be  in  the  valley 

Of  love  and  delight. 
When  true  simplicity  is  gain'd, 

To  bow  and  to  bend  we  shan't  be  asham'd. 
To  turn,  turn  will  be  our  delight, 

'Till  by  turning,  turning  we  come  round  right. 

8.  Moderate  —  Coda  —  The  Bride  takes  her  place  among  her  neigh- 
bors. At  the  end  the  couple  are  left  "quiet  and  strong  in  their  new 
house".  Muted  strings  intone  a  hushed,  prayer-like  passage.  The 
close  is  reminiscent  of  the  opening  music.' 

It  was  in  his  ballets  Rodeo  and  Billy  the  kid  that  Copland  first  pursued 
American  folk  ways  upon  the  stage,  cultivating  a  line  which  departed 
sharply  from  the  tights  and  tinsel  of  Russian  ballet  tradition.  Rodeo, 
first  performed  October  16  1942,  was  a  real  ground-breaker  in  this 
direction,  an  event  vividly  described  by  Agnes  de  Mille  in  her  entertain- 
ing book,  Dance  to  the  piper.  Miss  de  Mille  relates  how  she  conceived 
the  idea  for  a  cowboy  ballet,  how  she  turned  to  Aaron  Copland  for  the 
music  and  would  have  no  other  composer,  how  she  was  strongly  backed 
up  by  the  friend  whose  courage  fortified  her  own  —  Martha  Graham. 
Copland  fell  in  with  her  plan  in  a  wholehearted  way  and  amiably 
agreed  with  her  that  the  set  should  be  something  as  homely  and  unglit- 
tering  as  a  country  barn,  that  the  male  dancers  move  about  the  stage 
like  sturdy  males  and  not  'windblown  petals',  that  a  man  in  courting  his 
girl  could  do  so  without  'jumps  and  turns'.  The  Russian  dancers  with 
whom  Miss  de  Mille  necessarily  worked  were  impressed  as  the  rehear- 
sals crystallized  into  a  clear  style.  Massine  looked  on  in  silent  amaze- 
ment. Rodeo  was  more  than  a  success  —  it  was  a  milestone;  Miss  de 
Mille's  ballet  in  Oklahoma!  was  an  immediate  and  happy  result. 

'Since  Our  Town/  wrote  Juan  Orrego  Salas,  'Aaron  Copland  has  been 
less  insistent  on  using  folklore  material  and,  in  its  place,  he  clearly 
shows  the  maturity  of  a  genuinely  North  American  style,  without  iden- 
tifying himself  with  determined  groups  or  being  a  model  of  too  sectarian 
a  nationalism.  If  we  could  say  that  there  is  anything  European  in  him, 
or  to  be  more  precise,  anything  of  French  impressionism,  it  is  there  in 
just  that  degree  to  which  Europe,  and  particularly  France,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  American  artistic  cultures. 

'The  important  thing  where  Copland  is  concerned  is  not  to  determine 
how  much  of  his  inspiration  is  autochthonous  and  how  much  foreign, 
or  just  how  one  or  the  other  influence  reveals  itself  in  his  music.  What 
we  should  really  fix  our  attention  on  is  the  appreciation  of  the  fully 
formed  personality  to  which  all  these  elements,  including,  of  course, 
his  limitations,  contribute. 

'In  Appalachian  spring,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  from 
his  pen,  he  uses  a  regional  theme  taken  from  a  collection   made  by 
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Edward  D.  Andrews,  treating  it  in  five  different  variations.  The  principle 
of  abstraction  applied  by  Copland  to  the  thematic  material  of  all  his 
works  subsequent  to  1930  appears  here  in  such  a  form  that  he  extracts 
from  the  popular  theme  used  a  local  flavor  which  in  itself  it  does  not 
possess.  In  addition  to  altering  notes,  cutting  out  some  unnecessary  frag- 
ments, separating  certain  melodic  periods  to  obtain  a  better  spatial 
sense,  he  extracts  at  times  an  unhoped-for  eloquence  from  insignificant 
elements,  both  by  increasing  their  rhythmic  geometry  and  by  heighten- 
ing their  values.' 

The  music  of  Copland  is  beyond  dispute  a  genuine  expression  of  North 
America,  or  perhaps  the  most  typical  fruit  of  North  American  civiliza- 
tion. But  his  regionalism  must  not  be  judged  from  that  closed,  nationa- 
listic standpoint  which  is  so  common  in  our  America,  and  particularly 
in  many  of  the  artistic  schools  of  the  United  States.  We  must  not  forget 
that  Bach  and  Vivaldi  were  musicians  of  two  different  countries,  and 
despite  that  fact  their  works  shared  certain  common  traditions. 

The  diffusion  of  art,  improving  as  it  is  in  effectiveness  day  by  day,  tends 
to  break  down  this  nationalist  conception  which  was  born  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century.  The  outlook  of  the  creative  artist  is  continually 
broadening,  and  'classicism',  understood  in  a  universal  and  not  chrono- 
logical sense,  is  beginning  to  be  common  to  contemporary  works  of 
art;  Copland  is  no  stranger  to  it,  as  is  proved  by  his  own  development. 
The  attraction  that  this  artistic  universalism  seems  to  have  for  him  makes 
him  a  typical  American  of  New  York,  the  cosmopolitan  city  par  excellence. 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Bassoon  concerto  in  B  flat     K.  191 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  He  composed  the  Bassoon  concerto  in  1774.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  first  performed  the  work  on  July  14  1957  at  a  Berkshire  Festival  con- 
cert, when  Sherman  Walt  was  the  soloist  and  Charles  Munch  the  conductor. 
The  first,  and  most  recent,  performances  in  Boston  by  the  Orchestra  were  given 
on  December  20  and  21  1957;  Sherman  Walt  was  again  the  soloist  and  Charles 
Munch  the  conductor. 

The  instrumentation:  2  oboes,  2  horns,  strings  and  solo  bassoon. 

The  cadenzas  which  Sherman  Walt  plays  are  by  J.  Walter  Cutter. 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  distant,  when  the  upper  classes  considered 
it  a  sign  of  good  breeding  to  avoid  paying  tradesmen's  bills  for  the 
longest  possible  period,  preferably  forever.  The  study  of  obsequious 
dunning  letters  over  the  past  three  hundred  years  or  so  might  well  prove 
to  be  both  an  amusing  and  a  sad  commentary  on  credit  spending  before 
the  days  of  plastic  cards  and  monthly  interest  charges. 

Such  thoughts,  which  may  seem  of  little  relevance  to  Mozart's  Bassoon 
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concerto,  are  prompted  by  the  inattention  of  the  Bavarian  minister  of 
state,  Baron  Thaddaus  von  Durnitz,  to  his  debts,  or  at  least  to  a  debt  he 
owed  Mozart.  This  gentleman,  to  quote  the  latest  edition  of  Kochel's 
catalogue,  was  a  'Fagott-Dilettant',  and  an  amateur  clavier  player.  He 
commissioned  from  Mozart  a  keyboard  sonata,  which  materialized  as 
the  one  in  D  major  (K.  284).  There  are  several  letters  between  Mozart 
father  and  son  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Baron  had  not  paid  for  the 
sonata,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  Mozarts  finally  wrote  off  the  sum 
involved  as  a  bad  debt. 

Apparently  Baron  Durnitz  also  commissioned  four  bassoon  concertos 
from  Mozart,  two  of  which  are  completely  lost.  Handwritten  parts  of 
one  turned  up  during  the  1920s  in  a  music  dealer's  store  in  Berlin,  and 
the  work  was  published  in  1934.  Performances  since  have  been  rare. 
(This  work  has  been  catalogued  as  K.  Anhang  230a.)  There  is  no  trace 
of  the  manuscript  of  the  well-known  concerto  (K.  191),  but  present  edi- 
tions are  based  on  the  earliest  available  printed  parts,  published  around 
1790  by  Johann  Andre. 

If  Baron  Durnitz  was  able  to  master  this  concerto  he  must  have  been 
no  mean  bassoonist.  It  is  a  piece  which  demands  considerable  virtuosity 
of  the  soloist.  As  Alfred  Einstein  wrote,  it  is  'unmistakably  conceived  for 
a  wind  instrument,  a  real  bassoon  concerto,  which  could  not  be 
arranged,  say,  for  violoncello'.  The  Allegro  begins  cheerily  with  a  theme 
spanning  nearly  two  octaves  in  the  course  of  its  first  measures;  the 
second  subject,  also  with  more  accent  on  arpeggios  than  melodic  line, 
sustains  the  mood  of  joviality,  and  the  bassoon's  first  solo  entry  (a  repeat 
of  the  initial  statement),  soon  leads  to  development  which  displays  a 
wide  range  of  the  instrument's  potential.  The  accompaniment  is  skil- 
fully contrived  so  that  it  never  swamps  the  tenor  voice  of  the  bassoon. 
After  the  development  and  a  cadenza,  the  movement  ends  as  brightly 
as  it  began. 

The  second  movement,  with  its  unusual  tempo  marking  'Andante  ma 
adagio',  looks  forward  to  the  deliciously  lyrical  slow  arias  of  Mozart's 
great  Italian  operas,  written  more  than  a  decade  later.  The  upper  strings 
are  muted,  and  the  single  theme,  stated  simply  by  the  first  violins,  is 
charmingly  elaborated  by  the  bassoon.  The  Rondo  is  in  the  form  of  a 
light  minuet;  it  has  an  air  of  mock  pomposity  about  it.  After  its  first 
appearance  the  bassoon  dashes  away  in  a  section  in  triplets,  then  in 
sixteenth  notes.  There  is  a  reprise  of  the  minuet  proper,  then  a  passage 
in  the  minor  key:  the  slightly  comic  sound  of  the  solo  instrument  in  its 
middle  range  gives  this  music  a  tongue-in-cheek  quality,  reminding  one 
of  Osmin  in  Die  Entfuhrung,  whose  sadness  and  fury  one  cannot  take 
seriously.  Finally  the  first  theme  returns,  embroidered  by  a  game  of 
musical  leap-frog  by  the  solo  instrument;  the  orchestra  steals  back  the 
limelight  for  a  final  statement,  ending  cheerfully  with  a  six-measure 
codetta. 

Anton  Andre,  who  possessed  the  autograph,  related  that  Mozart 
inscribed  on  it  'a  Salisburgo  li  4  di  Giugnio  1774'.  The  composer  was 
then  a  few  months  past  his  eighteenth  birthday.  The  young  man's  mas- 
tery of  the  bassoon  as  a  solo  instrument,  and  of  the  chamber  orchestra 
as  an  accompanying  body,  continually  inspires  wonder.  One  is  thankful 
to  Baron  Durnitz,  even  if  he  was  a  bad  security  risk. 
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Does  your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
"annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closertohome,a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing—  now  — 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721.  (If  you'd 
like  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL.) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
I  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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Glamors!  High-fliers! 
Go-qdsl  I've  had  it  with 
the  market  Mr  Marks! 
Whatever  you've  done 
for  my  partner  at  Lentrone, 
I  wish  you'd  do  for  me. 


/ 


I  take  it  you're  not  happy 
with  the  way  your 
investments  are  performing. 


Amen.  I  never  want 
to  hear  the  word 
performance  again. 
So  what  can  you 
do  for  me? 


No  miracles,  but 
we  can  put  together 
a  long-term  investment 
program  based  on 
sound  values  with 
reasonable  rates 
of  growth. 


Seems  sensible. 
Where  do  we  start? 


We  sit  down  with 
uour  portfolio  and 
figure  out  whether 
you  need  growth 
or  income  or 
some  of  both. 
Let's  do  the 
long-range  planning 
first.  It  could  save 
trouble  later. 


Long-range  planning 
Now  you're  talking! 
That's  how 
built  Lentrone! 


believe  you,  Mr  Rose. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

See  Ralph  Marks  in  ourTrust  Department.  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St..  Boston,  Mass.  02109.  Member  FDIC. 


II 


J 


JEWELERS 


Watches  By: 
Omega  •  Rolex 


MOW  M-  MN*.tat 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley   237-2730 


Silver  By: 

Tiffany  &  Co.  •  Georg    Jensen 

Kirk  ■  Tuttle 


handwoven  area  rugs 


Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 


The  symphony  isn't  finished 
till  you  stop  at  the  Sheraton-Boston. 

The  nicest  closing  cadences  are  played  at  the  Sheraton-Boston, 

natural  congregating  point  of  Boston's  beautiful  after-concert 

people,  and  conveniently  close  to  Symphony  Hall.  Choose  among  the 

seven  Sheraton  places  for  intimate  nightcaps,  informal  snacks,  or 

romantic  sipping,  supping  and  dancing.  Never  a  cover  or  minimum. 

Don't  be  a  Schubert.  Come  to  the  Sheraton  for  a  finished  symphony. 

236-2000 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel  (S) 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER      ^^ 
SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS  A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITI 

I 
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Co-Chairmen 

Mrs.  Albert  Goodhue 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Secretary 
Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spatilding 

Treasurer 
Mrs.  John  H.  Knowles 

Executive  Secretary 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Whitty 

266-1348 

Chairman  of  Areas 
Mrs.  William  J.  Mixter,  Jr. 

Area  Chairmen 

Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

And  over 

Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 
Belmont 

Mrs.  George  Draper 

Mrs.  Walter  Watson  II 

Boston 

Mrs.  Walter  Cahners 

Mrs.  Allen  P.  Joslin 

Brookline-Chestnut  Hill 

Mrs.  Edwin  T.  Green 
Cambridge 

Mrs.  Howard  W.  Davis 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Concord 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Jansen,  Jr. 

Dedham-Dover-Wesrwood 


Council  of  Friends 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  02115  —  266-1348 


The  drive  is  on  again!  Mrs  Howard  Davis,  Chairman  of  the 
Campaign  for  New  members,  is  leading  an  energetic  crusade 
to  enlist  and  enroll  new  Friends.  All  Area  chairmen  and 
committees  are  at  work.  So  —  won't  you  help? 

On  March  3rd  this  year,  there  were  3,960  current  Friends 
who  had  contributed  $326,362;  twelve  months  earlier  the 
figures  were  3,421  and  $235,749.  This  is  already  a  good  step 
in  the  right  direction  towards  our  goal  of  $550,000  this  season. 

As  an  incentive  to  recruiting,  the  Council  has  planned  a 
scheme  whereby  anyone  enlisting  ten  or  more  new  Friends 
will  receive  as  a  gift  a  recording  by  the  Orchestra.  Top  prizes 
for  those  recruiting  the  largest  number  will  be  a  'Gold  Pass' 
to  a  series  of  concerts  next  season,  a  weekend  for  two  at 
Tanglewood,  and  a  table  at  Pops  for  three  nights. 

Apart  from  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  one  of  the 
world's  great  orchestras,  membership  in  the  Friends  provides 
several  tangible  benefits:  there  are  lectures  by  members  of 
the  Orchestra,  Pre-Symphony  Luncheons,  and  Table  Talk 
Suppers  before  evening  concerts.  Friends  have  first  choice  of 
any  new  recordings,  financial  reductions  on  European  tours, 
and  personally  conducted  tours  of  Symphony  Hall.  All 
Friends  are  invited  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting,  which 
includes  a  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  by  Arthur 
Fiedler,  and  a  luncheon  in  Symphony  Hall.  All  these  events 
are  available  to  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
making  an  annual  donation  in  any  amount  between  $15  and 
$5,000.  Anyone  giving  less  than  $15  will  be  invited  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  only.  Special  events  are  also  planned  for 
contributors  in  each  category  of  giving. 


Categories  of  giving  are  as  follows: 
$15  and  over  —  Contributor       $250  and  over  —  Sustaining 
$50  and  over  —  Donor  $500  and  over  —  Patron 

$100  and  over  —  Sponsor  $1000  and  over  —  Guarantor 

$5000  and  over —  Benefactor 

Alison  Arnold  wrote  recently  in  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler: 
'According  to  the  dictionary,  a  friend  is  one  attached  to 
another  by  esteem,  respect  or  affection.  So  why  not  be  a 
Friend  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra?  It  certainly  rates 
your  esteem,  respect  and  affection/ 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

subscribe  $ to  the  $550,000  goal  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  toward  meeting 
the  Orchestra's  estimated  deficit  for  the  1970-1971  season 
September  1  1970  to  August  31  1971 


□  Check  enclosed 

□  Payable  on 


Please  bill  me 


Name 


Address 


Zip  Code 


Please  indicate  series  you  attend 


Please  make  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Laws. 


Area  Chairmen 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Burnes 
Framingham 

Mrs.  Robert  Siegfried 
Lexington 

Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Cole 
Lincoln 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 
Lowell 

Mrs.  Erick  Kauders 
Marblehead 

Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Kane 
Milton 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Levine 

Newton 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Russell 

North  Shore 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 
South  Shore 

Mrs.  Francis  Devlin 
Wayland 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 
Wellesley 

Mrs.  Richard  Ely 
Weston 

Mrs.  Harold  Blanchard 
Winchester 

Mrs.  Harlan  Pierpont,  Jr. 
Worcester 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  John  Kennard 

New  Hampshire 


Request  a  Demonstration  at  Your  Franchisee!  Pioneer  Dealer 


AUDIO  LAB 

16  Eliot  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass 
1645  Beacon  St.,  Waban,  Mass. 
215  Newburgh  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
AUDIOSONICS,  INC. 

159  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

MILO  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

3  Wolcott  Ave..  Lawrence.  Mass. 


CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

817  Boyleston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

North  Shore  Shop  Center,  Peabody,  Mass. 

SOUND  SPECIALISTS 

7  Waterfield  Road,  Winchester,  Mass. 
1  Post  Office  Ave.,  Andover,  Mass. 

STOP,  LOOK  &  LISTEN,  JNC. 

18  Thoreau,  Concord,  Mass. 


Fiduciary  Tru 

st  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

Ropes  &  Gray 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Dennison 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Trustee 

New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 

Real  Estate  Investment 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Trust  of  America 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  os  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


I         HiOs-ffST  AWAR05 


Cliablis 


Ganc  ia 


What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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II 9  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


I 


Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  at  Shawmut. 

Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  both 

of  you  in  so  many  ways  —  from  setting 

up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing 

a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estate 

plan . . .  perhaps  improving  your  tax 

picture  at  the  same  time.  Shawmut: 

Could  be  music  to  your  ears. 

Call  our  Trust  Department  at 

742-4900,  Ext.  177 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston  F 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 
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Eames 

Charles  Eames.  His  classic  wood  and  leather 
chair  is  part  of  our  collection.  Eames,  Saarinen, 
Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Wegner,  Scarpa.  All  the  great 
names  of  contemporary  design.  If  this  is  you,  it's 
us.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard  Street,  Brook- 
line.    (617)  566-8400.     Contemporary  Interiors. 


Next  time  you  run 

Hill)  ITIC   (even  during  Intermission) 

Don't  tell  me  where  you've 
just  come  back  from 
...  or  where  you're 
going  next  —  IF  you 
haven't  gone  or  aren't 
planning  to  go  with  the 
help  of  GARBER 
TRAVEL.  I  work  for 
them.  Call  me.  The 
number  is  566-2100. 
And  ask  for  Bernie.  It's 
no  bother.  Honestly. 


WASHINGTON 
HOUSE 

RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 

GRACIOUS  RETIREMENT  LIVING  IN  ONE  OE  THE 
EARLY   1900's  MOST  BEAUTIIUL  MANSIONS 


1 

KING  WOOD 


600  WASHINGTON  STREET 
WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

237-3636 


IER,  INC. 

CUSTOM  FRAMING 


115  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 
(617)  536-0069 


Boston  for  lovers, 
sightseers, 
gourmets, 

photographers, 
history  buffs, 
sports  nuts, 


and  kids 

who  I  ike  to  ride 

in  elevators. 

TheSkywalk. 

50  stories  high  in  the  Prudential  Building. 

9  a.m.  to  midnight,  weekdays.  1  to  11  p.m.  Sundays.  Adults  75  cents,  children 

(under  13)  25  cents,  under  6  tree.  Call  236-3313  for  information  and  group  rates. 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Symphony  no.  31  in  D     K.  297  'Paris' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  He  composed  this  symphony  in  Paris  shortly  before  June  12  1778 
(he  played  it  that  day  at  Count  Sickingen's),  and  the  first  public  performance 
was  given  six  days  later  at  a  Concert  spirituel,  under  the  direction  of  Jean  Le 
Gros.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  the  symphony  on  October 
28  1887;  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the 
Orchestra  in  Boston  were  given  in  November  1965,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  was 
the  conductor. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Mozart,  aged  twenty-two,  arrived  with  his  mother  in  Paris  on  March  23 
1778,  and  stayed  there  until  September  26.  The  Mozart  family  had  built 
great  hopes  on  the  success  of  Wolfgang  in  the  French  capital.  What  he 
wanted  (and  was  never  to  succeed  in  having)  was  a  permanent  remu- 
nerative post,  preferably  that  of  Kapellmeister,  which  provincial  Salzburg 
had  not  offered  him.  Nor  were  the  available  musicians  at  Salzburg 
inspiring  to  compose  for.  'For  the  last  five  or  six  years/  wrote  Mozart  to 
a  Salzburg  friend,  with  a  Parisian  performance  perhaps  ringing  in  his 
memory,  'the  Salzburg  orchestra  has  always  been  rich  in  what  is  useless 
and  superfluous,  but  very  poor  in  what  is  necessary,  and  absolutely  des- 
titute of  what  is  indispensable.'  At  Mannheim,  whence  he  had  just  come 
and  which  possessed  the  finest  orchestra  in  Europe,  Mozart  had  prob- 
ably first  awakened  to  the  full  possibilities  of  the  symphonic  medium. 
'The  discipline  that  rules  this  orchestra!'  he  had  written  to  his  father. 
They  behave  themselves  quite  differently,  have  good  manners,  are  well 
dressed,  and  don't  soak  themselves  in  taverns.' 

The  young  man  realized  clearly  enough  that  the  broad  road  to  success 
in  Paris  was  not  the  symphonic  road  but  the  opera.  The  Gluck-Piccini 
controversy  still  held  everyone's  attention,  although  Gluck  had  tri- 
umphed by  that  time.  Mozart  was  not  interested  in  taking  sides:  he 
was  as  careful  to  preserve  beauty  of  melody  as  the  dramatic  verities,  and 
instinctively  he  would  have  sacrificed  neither.  He  was  ready  to  adapt 
his  style  to  the  French  language  and  the  French  taste,  but  he  never 
obtained  in  Paris  more  than  half  a  promise  of  a  French  libretto,  nor  any 
definite  prospect  of  a  performance. 

Mozart  arrived  in  Paris  with  very  little  money,  after  nine  and  a  half  days 
of  tedious  travelling  from  Mannheim.  His  mother,  who  was  with  him, 
wrote  home:  'During  the  last  two  days  we  were  choked  by  the  wind 
and  drowned  by  the  rain,  so  that  we  both  got  soaking  wet  in  the  car- 
riage and  could  scarcely  breathe/  And  so  they  arrived  in  a  strange  city, 
where  Mozart,  making  calls  and  lacking  cab  fare,  picked  his  way  over 
paving  stones  slippery  with  early  spring  mud.  Mozart's  mother  was  a 
care  and  a  burden,  for  she  merely  sat  alone  in  their  dark  lodgings  day 
after  day  and  complained  of  increasing  ailments.  On  July  3  she  suc- 
cumbed to  a  disease  as  unidentifiable  as  many  were  in  those  days,  and 
Mozart  for  the  first  time  directly  witnessed  the  spectre  of  death.  His 
father,  unable  to  leave  Salzburg,  had  realized  that  the  boy,  too  sensitive, 
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too  impulsive,  too  trusting,  had  none  of  the  qualities  needed  to  back 
up  his  talents,  push  his  advantage,  and  make  himself  known  or  even 
noticed  in  a  foreign  land.  As  Baron  Grimm,  the  most  helpful  friend  of 
Mozart  in  Paris,  wrote  to  Leopold:  'He  is  too  good-natured,  listless, 
easily  gullible,  too  little  occupied  with  the  means  which  can  lead  to 
fortune.  One  can  never  come  through  in  this  town  without  resource, 
enterprise  and  audacity.'  The  long  letters  constantly  exchanged  between 
father  and  son  (the  postage  eating  into  Mozart's  diminishing  savings) 
are  full  of  cautions  and  admonitions  on  the  one  hand,  expressions  of 
filial  devotion  and  bitter  discouragement  on  the  other. 

The  Baron  Grimm  was  the  one  person  who  introduced  Mozart  in  favor- 
able places.  He  took  him  to  Noverre,  Director  of  Ballet  at  the  Opera,  who 
spoke  of  an  opera  and  allowed  Mozart  to  provide  numbers  for  a  ballet 
CLes  petits  riens'),  the  production  of  which  gave  him  no  credit.  His  one 
fruitful  meeting  was  with  Le  Gros,  the  Director  of  the  Concert  spirituel, 
the  famous  ultra-aristocratic  subscription  concerts,  given  in  Lent  when 
the  theaters  were  closed,  which  were  later  to  perform  symphonies  of 
Haydn  and  ultimately  to  vanish  in  the  tides  of  revolution.  But  with  Le 
Gros,  as  with  others,  French  'politesse'  ran  ahead  of  honest  good  inten- 
tion. Mozart  contributed  to  an  oratorio,  which  proved  another  case  of 
obliging  without  return.  He  wrote  a  'Symphonie  concertante'  with  solo 
parts  designed  for  the  eminent  virtuosos  of  the  orchestra:  Wendling 
(flute)  and  Ramm  (oboe)  whom  he  had  known  at  Mannheim;  Punto, 
the  hornist  who,  like  Ramm,  was  later  to  inspire  Beethoven,  and  Ritter 
(bassoon).  Le  Gros  left  the  score  lying  on  his  desk  when  it  should  have 
been  with  the  copyist,  and  when  the  time  for  its  performance  arrived 
it  had  simply  disappeared.  Mozart  was  offended  but  more  or  less  for- 
gave Le  Gros  when  he  was  asked  for  a  symphony  —  which,  needless  to 
say,  he  promptly  provided.  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  Mozart  describes 
an  encounter  with  Le  Gros:  'M.  Le  Gros  came  into  the  room  and  said, 
"It  is  really  quite  wonderful  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again." 
"Yes,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do."  "I  hope  you  will  stay  to  lunch  with  us 
today?"  "I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  am  already  engaged."  "M.  Mozart,  we 
really  must  spend  a  day  together  again  soon."  "That  will  give  me  much 
pleasure."  A  long  pause;  at  last,  "A  propos,  will  you  not  write  a  grand 
symphony  for  me  for  Corpus  Christi?"  "Why  not?"  "Can  I  then  rely  on 
this?"  "Oh  yes,  if  I  may  rely  with  certainty  on  its  being  performed  and 
that  it  will  not  have  the  same  fate  as  my  Sinfonia  concertante/'  Then 
the  dance  began.  He  excused  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  but  did  not 
find  much  to  say.  In  short,  the  symphony  was  highly  approved  of 
—  and  Le  Gros  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  says  it  is  his  very  best 
symphony.' 

Mozart  had  not  composed  a  symphony  for  four  years  —  for  the  good 
reason  that  there  had  been  no  call  for  one.  But  he  had  listened  to 
Cannabich's  splendid  orchestra  at  Mannheim.  The  orchestra  of  the 
Concert  spirituel  had  a  reputation  for  great  brilliance  —  Mozart's  dis- 
paraging remarks  to  his  father,  presently  to  be  quoted,  must  have  been 
rather  peevish  than  judicial.  Mozart  had  been  studying  the  taste  of  the 
Parisian  audience  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  orchestra.  He  composed 
with  both  in  mind.  In  every  part  there  is  a  play  for  brilliant  effect  — 
numerous  crescendos,  adroit  modulations,  abrupt  alternation  of  piano 
and  forte.  The  individual  instruments  are  favored,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
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that  a  clarinet  is  used  in  a  symphony  by  Mozart  for  the  first  time.  Above 
all,  he  aimed  toward  the  utmost  conciseness.  Otto  Jahn,  who  saw  the 
original  score,  remarked  that  'when  he  came  to  a  passage  which  seemed 
to  him  tedious  or  superfluous,  he  struck  it  out  and  went  on  with  the 
next.'  The  result  was  a  symphony  some  eighteen  minutes  in  length  and 
entirely  without  indication  of  repeats. 

Mozart  was  well  aware  that  the  orchestra  prided  itself  on  the  'premier 
coup  d'archet',  the  incisive  opening  stroke  of  the  combined  bows  on  a 
brilliant  chord.  Accordingly  he  opened  his  symphony  with  a  unison 
octave  flourish.  He  wrote,  'I  have  been  careful  not  to  neglect  le  premier 
coup  d'archet  —  and  that  is  quite  sufficient.  What  a  fuss  the  oxen  here 
make  of  this  trick!  Was  Teufel —  I  can  see  no  difference!  They  all  begin 
together  just  as  they  do  in  other  places.  It  is  really  too  much  of  a  joke!' 
And  he  goes  on  to  repeat  a  story  of  a  Frenchman  who  asks  a  German 
musician  if  he  has  heard  the  famous  coup  d'archet  at  the  Concert  spiri- 
tuel.  '"Yes,  I  have  heard  the  first  and  the  last."  "Do  you  mean  —  the 
last?"  "Certainly,  the  first  and  the  last  —  and  the  last  gave  me  the  more 
pleasure." ' 

'I  was  very  unhappy  over  the  rehearsal,'  wrote  Mozart,  'for  I  never 
heard  anything  worse  in  my  life;  you  cannot  imagine  how  they  scraped 
and  scrambled  over  the  symphony  twice.  I  was  really  unhappy.  I 
should  like  to  have  rehearsed  it  again,  but  there  was  so  much  else  that 
there  was  no  time.  So  I  went  to  bed  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  discon- 
tented and  angry  spirit.  The  day  before,  I  decided  not  to  go  to  the 
concert,  but  it  was  a  fine  evening  and  I  determined  at  last  to  go,  but 
with  the  intention,  if  it  went  as  badly  as  at  the  rehearsal,  of  going  into 
the  orchestra,  taking  the  violin  out  of  the  hands  of  M.  La  Houssaye 
[the  concertmaster],  and  conducting  it  myself.  I  prayed  for  God's  grace 
that  it  might  go  well,  for  it  is  all  to  His  honor  and  grace;  and  ecce, 
the  symphony  began.  Raaff  stood  close  to  me,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  Allegro  was  a  passage  that  I  knew  was  sure  to  please;  the  whole 
audience  was  struck,  and  there  was  great  applause.  I  knew  when  I  was 
writing  it  that  it  would  make  an  effect,  so  I  brought  it  in  again  at  the 
end,  da  capo.  The  Andante  pleased  also,  but  especially  the  last  Allegro. 
I  had  heard  that  all  the  last  Allegros  here,  like  the  first,  begin  with  all 
the  instruments  together  and  generally  in  unison;  so  I  began  with  the 
violins  alone,  piano,  for  eight  bars,  followed  at  once  by  a  forte.  The 
audience  (as  I  had  anticipated)  cried  "Sh!"  at  the  piano,  but  directly 
the  forte  began  they  took  to  clapping.  As  soon  as  the  symphony  was 
over,  I  went  to  the  Pa/a/5  Royal,  treated  myself  to  an  ice,  told  my  beads 
as  I  had  vowed,  and  went  home.' 

In  a  letter  of  July  9  (which  at  last  breaks  the  tragic  news  of  his  mother's 
death),  Mozart  makes  no  bones  about  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
middle  movement:  'The  Andante  was  unluckily  not  favored  with  Le 
Gros'  satisfaction.  He  thinks  it  modulates  too  much  and  that  it  is  too 
long.  The  reason  for  this  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  audience  forgot 
to  applaud  it  as  noisily  and  persistently  as  they  did  the  other  move- 
ments. All  cognoscenti  and  the  majority  of  the  audience,  myself  included, 
esteem  that  Andante  highly.  Contrary  to  what  Le  Gros  says,  it  is  quite 
natural  and  short.  However,  in  order  to  satisfy  him  and  others  I  have 
composed  another  Andante.  Each  in  its  way  is  good  for  each  one  has  a 
different  character.' 
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The  problem  of  the  two  versions  has  occupied  Mozart  experts  for  a 
long  time.  There  seemed  to  be  doubt  as  to  which  version  was  the 
earlier.  Alfred  Einstein,  in  his  edition  of  the  Kochel  Verzeichnis,  identifies 
the  Andantino  as  the  second  version,  but  Saint-Foix,  the  French  author 
who  is  regarded  as  no  mean  expert,  states  positively  that  the  Andantino 
movement,  having  forty  bars  more,  is  not  shorter  and  must  have  been 
the  first  composed.  In  the  early  performances  of  this  Symphony  Ver- 
sion 1  was  presumably  played.  Version  2,  however,  appeared  in  the 
Symphony's  first  printing  during  Mozart's  lifetime,  published  by  Sieber, 
Paris,  in  1779.  The  autograph  of  this  version  is  lost.  It  was  not  until  the 
early  1950s  that  a  pianoforte  arrangement  became  accessible.  With  this 
at  hand  a  score  of  both  versions  was  published  by  Dr  H.  F.  Redlich. 

At  this  performance  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  will  use  the  so-called  Ver- 
sion 1 ,  which  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  the  original  version. 


THE  SOLOIST 

SHERMAN  WALT,  principal  bassoon  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in 
Virginia,  Minnesota.  He  won  a  scholarship 
to  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  studied  chamber  music  with  Mar- 
cel Tabuteau  and  bassoon  with  Ferdinand 
del  Negro.  He  served  in  the  armed  forces 
during  the  second  world  war,  and  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  distinguished 
combat  service.  In  1947  Sherman  Walt 
joined  the  Chicago  Symphony  as  principal 
bassoon.  He  moved  to  Boston  six  years  later  to  assume  his  present  posi- 
tion. He  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with 
whom  he  has  toured  and  made  many  recordings  for  RCA  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon.  He  is  on  the  faculties  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood  and  of  the  New  England  Conservatory.  He  has  appeared 
as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  many  occasions  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years  both  in  Boston  and  at  the  Berkshire  Festival. 


APPEARANCE  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 

The  Gabrielli  Quartet  will  give  a  concert  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  on 
Sunday  March  28  at  3  pm.  Their  program  includes  Mozart's  String  quar- 
tet in  D  K.  499,  the  world  premiere  of  Avram  David's  Quartet  no.  2 
op.  67,  and  Brahms'  Clarinet  quintet  (with  Attilio  Poto  as  guest  clari- 
netist). The  players  of  the  Quartet  are  Alfred  Schneider,  Raymond  Sird, 
Earl  Hedberg,  who  are  present  members  of  the  Orchestra,  and  Karl 
Zeise,  who  retired  last  season. 


1  niA 


BOSTON  POPS 


EIGHTY-SIXTH  SEASON 


OPENING  MONDAY  NIGHT  APRIL  26 


April  26  -  June  26 
SYMPHONY  HALL  at  8.30 

There  will  be  concerts  each  week  Monday  through  Saturday. 
The  Pension  Fund  Concert  will  be  on  Sunday  May  16. 


Tickets  will  be  placed  on  sale  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  each  concert 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON     1970-1971 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  TUESDAY  A  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1970-1971 


Program 

Date 

1 

September  29 

2 

October  20 

3 

November  3 

4 

November  24 

5 

December  15 

6 

January  5 

7 

January  26 

8 

February  9 

9 

March  2 

10 

March  30 

Conductor 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 
BERNARD  HAITINK 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


WORKS  PLAYED   IN  THE  TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

BACH 

Brandenburg  concerto  no.  3  in  G     S.  1048 

Suite  no.  4  in  D     S.  1069 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92 

Symphony  no.  8  in  F     op.  93 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a 

BRAHMS 

Tragic  overture     op.  81 

CHOPIN 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  F  minor     op.  21 
JOSEPH  KALICHSTEIN     piano 

COPLAND 

'Appalachian  spring',  ballet  for  Martha 

DAHL 

Concerto  for  alto  saxophone  and  wind  orchestra 
HARVEY  PITTEL     saxophone 

DEBUSSY 

'Images'  pour  orchestre 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  97  in  C 

HINDEMITH 

'Entombment',  from  Mathis  der  Maler 

in  memory  of  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing 


Program 

6 

2 

1 
3 


10 


10 
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HOLST 

The  planets     op.  32 

WOMEN  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     director 

LIGETI 
Atmospheres 

MOZART 

Bassoon  concerto  in  B  flat     K.  191 

SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
Serenade  no.  6  in  D     K.  239     'Serenata  notturna' 
Serenade  no.  9  in  D     K.  320     'Posthorn' 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA     posthorn 
Symphony  no.  31  in  D     K.  297     'Paris' 

PARTOS 

'Paths',  symphonic  elegy 

PISTON 

Symphony  no.  2  (1943) 

RAVEL 

La  valse  -  choreographic  poem 

Ma  mere  I'oye 

SCHOENBERG 

Five  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  16 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  5  in  B  flat     D.  485 

SCHULLER 
Museum  piece 

in  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

SCHUMAN 
Violin  concerto 

PAUL  ZUKOFSKY     violin 

SCHUMANN 

Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  97     'Rhenish' 

STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben     op.  40 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

STRAVINSKY 

Petrushka     (complete  version  of  1911) 
NEWTON  WAYLAND     piano 

Renard 

ROBERT  GARTSIDE,  ALEXANDER  STEVENSON     tenors 
MARK  PEARSON,   RICHARD  GILL     basses 
TONI   KOVES-STEINER     cimbalom 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Divertissement  from  Act  3  of  'Swan  Lake' 


10 

9 
8 

10 
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continued  on  next  page 


TOCH 

Symphony  no.  2     op.  73 

VIOTTI 

Violin  concerto  no.  22  in  A  minor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

WAGNER 

Prelude  to  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg' 

WEBERN 

Six  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  6 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON     1971-1972 


Plans  for  the  Orchestra's  concerts  next 
season  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 
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Excel  lent  before. . . 
better  now." 

N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 

Harvard 
Dictionary 
Of  Music 

■  Second  Edition,  Revised  1 
and  Enlarged.  ■  Willi  Ape' 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


MALBEN'S 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 


No  wine  is  as 
beautiful  as  the 
Cavatina  from 
Beethoven's  Opus  130 

.  .  .  but  the  comparison  is  less 
shocking  than  it  seems. 

Some  wine  comes  remarkably 
close. 

Each  plot  of  land,  each 
grape  variety,  each  method 
of  vinification  gives  its  own 
character  to  the  wine  it 
produces.  Some  of  the  loveliest 
countryside  of  Europe  is 
concealed  within  each  bottle. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
discussing  the  expressive 
qualities  of  wine,  come  to  see 
us  at  the  Wine  Cask.  Or  if 
you  want  to  talk  about  late 
Beethoven  quartets,  we 
do  that  too. 

We  may  be  lyrical  about  wine, 
but  we  provide  sound  value 
as  well.  We  offer  the  largest 
selection  of  fine  wines  in  New 
England — tfes  bon  marcM. 

For  a  copy  of  our  new  wine 
list,  please  send  us  your 
name  and  address,  or  call  us 
at  623-8656. 


407  Washington  Street 
Somerville,  Mass.  02143 
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A  SELECTION   OF   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


under  the  direction  of  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony  no.  9  in  C 


LSC 
3115 


under  the  direction  of  ERICH   LEINSDORF 


BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  1 

Symphony  no.  2 

Symphony  no.  3;  Tragic  Overture 

Symphony  no.  4 

The  four  symphonies  (boxed  edition)  (three  records 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Cliburn) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Rubinstein) 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes, 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus)  with 
Four  serious  songs  (Milnes,  Leinsdorf  piano) 


LSC 

2711 

2809 

2936 

3010 

•ds) 

6186 

2724 

2917 

2  records 

7054 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  4  'Romantic' 


2915 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  2642 

Symphony  no.  3  (Verrett,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  7046 

Boston  Boychoir)  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  5  with  7031 

BERG     Wozzeck  excerpts  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  6  with  7044 

BERG     Le  vin  (Curtin)  (2  records) 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


IMBIK} 
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"I  don't  know  her  name, 
but  thaf  s  a  Nanf  elt  fur." 


RECORDINGS 

BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

RICHARD  GOODE    guest  artist 

ALBUM  THREE 

BRAHMS 

Piano  trio  in  B     op.  8 

DAHL 

Duettino  concertante  for  flute 

and  percussion 

MARTiNU 
Nonet 

POULENC 
Sextet 

SCHUBERT 
'Trout'  quintet 


So 
his 


People  wear  all 

kinds  of  furs  to  the 

theater.  But  the 

Nanfelt  fur  never 

goes  unnoticed 

When  you  meet 

Ken  Nanfelt,  you'll 

know  why. 

He  knows  the  right 

decision  can't  be 

rushed.  So  he  built  a  store 

in  the  country,  the 

Country  Fur  Shop  at  Lakeville. 

n  has  more  room  in  the  country. 

And  more  time  to  show  you  his 

beautiful  furs. 

don't  be  surprised  if  he  brings  out 
entire  collection.  He's  only  trying 
to  make  your  selection  perfect. 

Ken  Nanfelt  likes  to  take  a  little 
extra  time. 

And  it  shows. 


WEBERN 
-Concerto     op.  24 


DUCBZW 


KrAs 


Ken  Nanfelt  Furs 


COUNTRY  FUR  SHOP 

Route  79  -  Lakeville 

Phone:  (617)  947-6400 


! 


Boston  9s  Biggest 
Art  Print  Shop 
isn  9t  in  Boston  ! 

It's  in 

Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge. 


Gvelwn,    freed 

READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world) 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 

premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 
BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St.  •PROVIDENCE  /  10  Dorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 
SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND   RESERVATION   PLAN 

Symphony  Hall  has  2631  seats  available  for  each  concert  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  more  than  two  million  people  living  in  the  Boston  area,  many 
of  whom  want  to  hear  the  Orchestra  in  concert,  but  can  only  make  an 
occasional  visit  to  Symphony. 

You,  as  a  subscriber,  can  help.  If  you  cannot  come  to  a  concert  in  your 
series,  please  avoid  leaving  your  seat  empty. 

You  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Orchestra,  you  help  the  other  members 
of  the  community,  by  releasing  your  ticket  for  resale. 

You  help  yourself,  since  you  receive  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  program 
book  of  the  concert  you  miss,  and  a  written  acknowledgment  of  your 
gift  to  the  Orchestra,  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction. 

You  help  the  Orchestra,  since  if  your  ticket  is  resold,  the  added  income 
helps  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit.  (Last  year  the  Orchestra  benefited 
by  more  than  $10,000  from  this  scheme.) 

You  help  the  community  by  making  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
buy  complete  subscriptions  to  obtain  single  tickets. 

All  you  need  do  is  telephone  Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  give  your 
name  and  seat  location  to  the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  will 
then  become  available  for  resale. 


TO  RESERVE  TICKETS 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  telephone 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492)  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
handled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Since  the  manage- 
ment has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to  expect,  no 
reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured  of  a 
seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time 
will  be  released. 


KEn 


more  6-1952 


finer      fur 


Newbury  Street  Eighteen 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 
to  what's  traditional 
OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 
IqUNG  MBtr 

THE 

.PREP  SHOP, 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


ADELSON  GALLERIES,  INC. 

FINE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 


154  NEWBURY  STREET 

Boston 


(617)266-6631 
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Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 


Wouldn't  you  know 
who'd  play  the  lead! 


FUTURE   PROGRAMS 


Please  note  that  the  concert  of  the  Friday  series  next  week  will  be  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock.  The  concert  of  the  Saturday  series  will 
be  on  Wednesday  evening  at  8.30. 


Wednesday  evening  March  31  1971  at  8.30  (Saturday  series) 
Thursday  afternoon  April  1  1971  at  2  o'clock  (Friday  series) 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 

JOHN  BROWNING     piano 

HINDEMITH  Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass     op.  50 

MOZART  Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  271 

SCHULLER  Five  bagatelles 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67* 


As  most  subscribers  will  by  now  have  learned,  Mstislav  Rostropovich, 
who  was  to  have  been  soloist  at  next  week's  concerts,  has  been  refused 
permission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  by  his  government.  By  a  stroke  of 
fortune  the  distinguished  American  pianist  John  Browning  has  a  free 
week  in  his  busy  schedule,  and  has  kindly  offered  to  take  the  place  of 
his  colleague.  He  will  play  the  concerto  by  Mozart  sometimes  called 
'Jeunehomme',  after  Mile  Jeunehomme  for  whom  it  was  written, 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  composer's  most  inspired  early  works. 

Next  Friday  the  Orchestra  will  fly  to  London  for  the  first  concerts  of 
their  European  tour.  The  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Orchestras, 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  will  play  in  England,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Italy,  Spain  and  France.  William  Steinberg,  Arthur  Fiedler 
and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  will  be  the  conductors.  Joseph  Silverstein, 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Sherman  Walt  and  Christoph  Eschenbach  will 
be  the  soloists  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Earl  Wild  and  Joan  Kennedy 
with  the  Boston  Pops. 


program  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 
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Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 
Est.  1891  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 

OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 


BOSTON 

Tel.  742-4142 


Internationally   Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  IMPORTERS  •  NEW  YORK,  N.yIr 
•  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND  •  BLENDED  86  PROOF  ~ 
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>LAN   OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

he  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
>atrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
)f  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  are  clearly 
narked. 


HUNTINGTON    AVENUE     COR.MDO* 
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before  symphony  ...  _ 

BELMOMCOS 

Gracious  dining  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  elegant  past.  Enjoy 

traditional  cuisine  expertly  prepared.  Nightly  from 

5  to  10  PM.  Saturday  'til  11.  Park  free  .  .  .  and  after  dinner, 

well  be  happy  to  drive  you  to  Symphony  Hall  in  either 

our  1938  Rolls  Royce  or  our  London  Taxi.  And  after 

Symphony  .  .  .  make  it  Diamond  Jim's  for  your  favorite 

libation.  For  reservations,  call  Henry  At  Boston's 

most  convenient  meeting  place. 

THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St. 
Tel.  536-5300 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  -  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


■mm 
mmm 
mmm 
mmm 
mm 
mm 


mi 

mmmi 

mmmi 

minimi 
mmm 
mmmm 
mmmm 

mmmm 


we  repeat 
stands  for 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS  INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/n  2-10  years 

"» $1,000  minimum 


1       Dfo  Regular 

4 


ft        Savings 


5  V lt 


10  years 
000  minimum 


5 


\ 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  years 


01-   90  Day  Notice 


Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON  STREET  •   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 

IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 


31   DEVON  ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTR 

E,  MASS. 

332-9890 

RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKUNE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 

KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 

EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES  —  REPERTOIRE 
June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01920  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853  {617}  267-0332 


GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  —  PIANO 
Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.  Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma  Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336  27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 
Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


46  The  Fenway 


KE  6-0726 


A  lot  of  reporters  cover 
what's  going  on  at  the  State  House. 

Globe  reporters  uncover  it. 


mmmtm    ihs  »»* »  i»      m  it  »•»*  m«    Hittmmti 


»*w*,<w«,«ww!«»<^  "■,eaffiii>|n,Bffii«fftffwwmiy 


The  Globe  puts  it  all  together 


1970-71  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

m  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


SUN.  APR.  4  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

DIETRICH  FISCHER-DIESKAU 

Celebrated  German  Baritone  in  Recital 

SCHUBERT  PROGRAM 

NOTE:   This  Concert  Postponed  From  February  14 

STEINWAY   PIANO 


MON.  TUES.  WED.  EVES.  &  WED.  MAT.,  MAY  31,  JUNE  1,  2 

STUTTGART  BALLET 


MUSIC  HALL 


"One  of  the  Few  Great  Companies  of  the  World!"  —  N.  Y.  Times 

Order  form  describing  repertory  and  prices  will  soon  be  available.    Write  now  to 
Boston  University  Celebrity  Series,  420  Boylston  Street,  Boston  02116. 


CHICAGO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Georg  Solti,  Conductor 

NEW  PHILHARMONIA  ORCHESTRA  OF  LONDON,  Lorin  Maazel,  Conductor 

VAN  CLIBURN,  Pianist       ANDRE  WATTS,  Pianist 

ANDRES  SEGOVIA,  Guitarist 

ARTURO  BENEDETTI  MICHELANGELI,  Pianist 

ALWiN  NIKOLAIS  DANCE  THEATER 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

JAMES  WHITMORE  in  "WILL  ROGERS,  U.S.A." 

NETHERLANDS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA,  Szymon  Goldberg,  Conductor  and  Soloist 

are  among  the  more  than  thirty  events  in  the 

1971-72  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

Current  Celebrity  Series  subscribers  will  receive  the  first  announcement  of  the 
new  Season  in  early  April.  If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  and  would  like  to  receive 
the  brochure  for  the  1971-72  season,  write  to  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series, 
420  Boylston  Street,  Boston  02116. 
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BALDWIN 

is  the  piano 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

has  chosen  for  himself. 


Baldwin  is  the  Official  Piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    •    ORGANS 
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ORCHE  STRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


FRIDAY -SATURDAY  22 
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STRADIVARI 


created  for  all  time  a  perfect  marriage 
of  precision  and  beauty  for  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

He  had  the  unique  genius  to  combine  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  acoustical 
values  of  wood  with  a  fine  artist's  sense 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Unexcelled  by 
anything  before  or  after,  his  violins  have 
such  purity  of  tone,  they  are  said  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  a  lovely  soul  within. 

In  business,  as  in  the  arts,  experience  and 
ability  are  invaluable.  We  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  our  extensive  insurance 
background   by  letting  us  review  your 
needs  either  business  or  personal  and 
counsel  you  to  an  intelligent  program. 


We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry. 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist,  President         Charles  G.  Carleton,  Vice  President 

147  Milk  Street     Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

542-1250 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 
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dynamic  symmetry 
with  easy-care  charms 


Ban-Lon®  print  in  100% 

nylon...  slenders  gracefully 
to  call  attention  to  new 

belted  interest.  Very  wash- 
able! Brown/white.  10-18. 
$42.  Sportswear. 
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BOSTON  .  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  NORTHSHORE  SHOPPING  CENTER  .  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 

BURLINGTON  MALL  •  WELLESLEY  AM 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG      Music  Director 


MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     Associate 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Alfred  Krips 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
Fahnestock  chair 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Marylou  Speaker 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Hironaka  Sugie* 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Stephen  Geber 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 
Joel  Moerschel 
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Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Conductor 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager  William  Moyer 

''member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season 

exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 


personal  trust 
services 


000 


Are  "the  usual"  trust  services  what  you  really  want . .  .for  yourself 
.  .  .  for  your  family? 

Many  banks  have  departments  that  can  give  you  the  usual  trust  services. 
But  we've  been  specializing  in  the  business  of  trusts  for  nearly  a 
century.  Now,  to  add  even  greater  scope,  we're  a  major  component  of 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC.'s  national  organization  devoted  to  the 
imaginative  management  of  capital.  With  investment  counsel  affiliates 
around  the  country  ...  an  economic  consulting  group  headed  by  Pierre 
Rinfret,  advisor  to  government  and  industry  ...  a  management 
consulting  group  with  international  capabilities.  Few,  if  any,  trust 
companies  can  offer  this  range  of  supporting  capabilities. 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  please  telephone  or  write 
John  B.  Harriman,  Vice  President. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

One  Boston  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02106 

(617)  722-7760 


The  Boston  Company's  affiliates  provide  the  following  services: 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  OIL  AND  GAS 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  •  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STRATEGIES  •  TRUST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES  •  INVESTMENT  RESEARCH 
AND     TECHNOLOGY     •     ECONOMIC     COUNSEL     •     MANAGEMENT     CONSULTING 
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On  April  13th,  Virgo 
arrives  on  Earth. 


For  five  days,  April 
13th  to  April  17th, 
Virgo  and  her  astro- 
logical playmates  will 
make  a  rare,  wild  and 
hilarious  visit  to  Earth. 
In  person. 

Her  escapades  will 
take  place  at  New 

England  Life  Hall,  as 
part  of  "High  Sign", 
the  79th  annual 
Vincent  Show  for 
the  benefit  of  Vincent 
Memorial  Hospital. 
Get  your  tickets 
now  at  the  box  office 
(225  Clarendon  St.),  or 
call  267-6812. 


The  stars  say,  don't 
miss  this  once-in-a- 
millennium  opportunity. 

Old  Colony  Trust 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


—  Tl 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1970-1971 

Wednesday  evening  March  31  1971  at  8.30 
Thursday  afternoon  April  1  1971  at  2  o'clock 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     conductor 


HINDEMITH 


Concert  music  for  string  orchestra  and 
brass  instruments     op.  50 

Massig  schnell,  mit  Kraft 

(Moderately  fast,  with  energy) 

Lebhaft-  langsam  -  Lebhaft 
(Lively  -  slow  -  lively) 


MOZART 


Piano  concerto  in  E  flat    K.  271    'Jeunehomme' 

Allegro 
Andantino 
Rondeau:  presto 

JOHN  BROWNING 


intermission 


SCHULLER 


Five  bagatelles  for  orchestra 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67' 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  con  moto 
Allegro - 
Allegro 


John  Browning  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

The  concert  on  Wednesday  will  end   about  10.30;   that  on  Thursday 
about  4  o'clock 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND  RCA*  RECORDS 
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e'J!!!^f?GLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON 
SUBSIDIARY:  NEL  EQUITY  SERVICES  CORP  ■  '  ' 

AFFILIATE:  LOOMIS,  SAYLES  &  CO.,  INVESTMENT  COUNSELORS 


\!>V 
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"My  insurance  company?  New  England  Life,  of  course.  Why? 


Jke  Arouse  of  \a/uautu   ^jri 


^nce 


1858 


f&JhlL 


93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED     1858 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training       *       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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into 
Converse. 


This  past  year  more 

collegiate,  Olympic  and 

professional  athletes  wore  Converse  than  any 

other  make.  So  why  shouldn't  your  whole 

family  be  just  as  well  set  for  whatever  games 

they  play. 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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There  are  discerning  devotees 
who  want  pre-Symphony  dining 
to  be  a  bravura  performance. 

The  Ritz  is  for  them. 


The 

Ritz-Carlton 

Boston 


V 


c 


•THREE  MASTERPIECES 
OF  RUSSIAN  OPERA 


Khovantchina Mussorgsky 

The  Tsar's  Bride. ..Rimsky-Korsakov 
The  Queen  of  Spades. ..Tchaikovsky 

ANNE  AYER 

Mezzo-Soprano,  with  the  Vienna 
Volksoper  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Willard  Straight. 


FAMOUS  RECORDS 
Fam  501   -  $4.98 

At  your  local  record 

shop  or  from 

Celebrity  Studios 

29  W.  57th  St., 

N.Y. 10019 
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We've 

got  two 

reputations 

to  protect 


yours 
and  ours. 

How  would  it  look  for  you  to  get  bad  exposures 
with  a  camera  like  the  Nikkormat  FTN? 

Not  good!  Neither  for  you  nor  for  us. 
That's  why  the  FTN  "center-weighted"  meter 
system. 

Most  other  thru-the-lens  meter  systems  meas- 
ure total  scene  brightness.   Fine  with  normal 
lighting,  but  in  difficult  situations  —  back-lit  or 
spot-lit  subjects,  brilliant  beach  or  snow  scenes  — 
the  brightness  differences  between  subject  and 
background  tend  to  produce  wrong  exposures. 

So-called  "spot"  meters,  which  measure  a  small 
area  to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder  of  the  scene, 
are  tricky.  If  the  selected  target  area  is  wrong,  the 
exposure  is  wrong.  It  takes  an  expert  to  use  one. 


The  new  FTN  meter  system  uses  the  same  "center- 
weighted"  principle  as  the  Nikon  Photomic  TN. 
While  it  measures  total  scene  brightness,  about 
60%  of  its  sensitivity  is  concentrated  in  the  center 
of  the  screen,  diminishing  rapidly  toward  the 
edges.  Thus,  brightness  differences  between  central 
subject  and  background  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
meter  response. 

Result:  consistently  accurate  exposures  every 
time,  every  picture. 

See  the  new  Nikkormat  FTN  with  "self-com- 
pensating" meter  system  at  CLAUS  GELOTTE 
under  $280  with  50mm  Auto-Nikkor  f2  lens. 

OflftH 
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CAMERA  STORES 

yiy  r/i  ■  /'//if  ■  /// //  r//'r/////r ■  ■  ///' 


BOSTON         284  Boylston  St.     2666366 
CAMBRIDGE         Harvard  Sq.  8682366 

CAMBRIDGEI85  AlewifeBr.Pkwv.  8682366 

QUINCY         I  387  Hancock  St.     7738500 
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Say  it 
witlv 


Delicate,    medium   dry, 
slightly    crackling 
Avelar   Rose'. 
From    Portugal, 
of  course. . 
Completely  charming,  f 


Imported  for  you  by 
Pastene'Wine  &  Spirits  Company. 

Somerville,  Mass. 


Qttaflantta/tnc. 

%» Jrwsseau  Jfouse  o/!Bos/o/i 


^un    Country    L^oic 


lorS 


Brighten  this  excitingly  new  teagown 
.  .  textured  cotton  printed  in 
Orange,  Gold,  Navy,  and  White  .  .  . 
belted  in  Orange  leather.  Small, 
Medium,  Large.    $58.00. 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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the  bank  for  investors 

Investors 

Bank&lrust  Company 


Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany was  established  to  pro- 
vide investors  —  both  indivi- 
dual and  institutional  —  with 
comprehensive  fiduciary  ser- 
vices, financial  administration 
and  general  banking  facilities. 

Our  services,  however,  are  not 
limited  to  investors.  Perhaps 
your  needs  are  for  a  special 
checking  account,  a  savings 
account  or  a  conveniently 
located  safe  deposit  box. 

We  emphasize  quality  and  per- 
sonal service  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  trusts  and 
investments,  and  in  the  hand- 
ling of  your  personal  banking 
needs. 


for  further  information  please  call  or  write 

Mr.  Edmund  G.  Sullivan, 
Vice  President  and  Trust  Officer 
Investors  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Eaton  &  Howard  Building 
24  Federal  Street,  Boston  02110 
(617)  482-0030 


Member:  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Company 


"IT 

SOUNDS  LIKE 

A  GRAND, 

AND  THE  ACTION 

IS  SECOND  TO 

NONE." 


So  said  a  college  musk:  chairman  after  play- 
ing Mason  &  Hamlin's  new  Style  50  vertical 
piano.  Fifty  inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  stu- 
dio piano  made  today.  Private  teachers  and 
music  educators  alike  have  acclaimed  these 
special  features: 

■  LARGEST  VERTICAL  SOUNDING  BOARD 

■  IMPROVED  BRIDGE  PLACEMENT  ■  FULL 
7-INCH  HAMMER  SHANKS  ■  EXCLUSIVE 
TENSION  RESONATOR  ■  6-P0ST  BACK 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the  ideal 
choice  for  teachers,  students  and  serious 
pianists.  Our  special  brochure  provides  full 
details.  We  have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

Mmtm  $c  Hamlin 


for  information  call 
PAINE  MUSIC  HALL 
81  Arlington  Street 
426-1500 
Natick  655-2200 


ME 


furniture 
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Besides  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  best  thing  about  Symphony  Hall  is 


Symphony  Hall  ranks  today  among  the  finest  acoustical 
auditoriums  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  built  over  a 
half  century  ago.  For  this  we  can  thank  Professor  Wallace 
Clement  Sabine  of  Harvard  University's  physics  depart- 
ment. 

Professor  Sabine  disregarded  the  accepted  theory  that 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  acoustical  excellence  of  a  hall 
before  it  was  built.  Gathering  the  opinions  of  experts,  he 
learned  that  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  then  the  Symphony's 
home,  and  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  were  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  two  best  acoustical  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
After  studying  these  two  concert  halls,  and  armed  with  the 
minimum  number  of  seats  the  new  building  had  to  contain 
in  order  to  be  economically  feasible,  Professor  Sabine  went 
to  work. 

He  determined  that  the  best  acoustical  response  for  the 
hall  would  be  a  reverberation  period  of  2.31  seconds.  And  he 
designed  his  hall  to  achieve  that  measure.  People  laughed  at 
him.  No  one  could  predict  from  blueprints  what  the  rever- 
beration period  would  be.  But  when  Symphony  Hall  opened 
in  1900,  the  reverberation  period  was  exactly  2.31  seconds. 
Professor  Sabine's  triumph  was  the  birth  of  modern  acous- 
tical science. 

An  interesting  story  ?  We  thought  so.  And  we  hope  you 
enjoyed  it.  Just  as  we  hope  you  enjoy  tonight's  performance. 
We  Bostonians  are  pretty  lucky,  come  to  think  of  it :  one  of 
the  world's  finest  symphony  orchestras  and  music  halls.  And 
they're  both  here. 


L/  Life  Insurance 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 
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PAUL  HINDEMITH 

Concert  music  for  string  orchestra  and  brass  instruments     op.  50 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Hindemith  was  born  in  Hanau,  near  Frankfurt,  on  November  16  1895;  he  died 
in  Frankfurt  on  December  28  1963.  He  composed  the  Konzertmusik  fur  Streich- 
orchester  und  Blechblaser  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  first  movement  of  the  autograph  score,  which  the  Orchestra 
possesses,  is  inscribed  'Berlin,  December  1930',  the  second  movement,  'Ander- 
matt,  December  27  1930'.  The  world  premiere  was  given  by  the  Orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall  during  the  anniversary  season,  on  April  3  1931.  Serge  Koussevitzky 
conducted.  The  most  recent  performances  in  Boston  by  the  Orchestra  were 
given  in  January  and  February  1966;  Jean   Martinon  was  the  guest  conductor. 

The  composer  directed  in  the  score  that  'the  orchestra  consist  of  the  strongest 
four-voiced  string  section  possible,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba'. 

Hindemith  left  home  at  the  age  of  eleven,  owing  to  parental  opposition 
to  a  musical  career.  He  immediately  found  work  in  cafe  and  dance 
bands,  and  earned  enough  money  to  study  at  Hoch's  Conservatory  at 
Frankfurt.  By  1915  he  was  already  concertmaster  of  the  Orchestra  of  the 
Frankfurt  Opera.  He  had  acquired  a  great  proficiency  on  the  viola,  and 
soon  became  part  founder  and  playing  member  of  the  Amar-Hindemith 
Quartet.  With  this  organization  he  travelled  throughout  central  Europe 
until  1929,  and  frequently  appeared  as  soloist.  In  1927  he  had  been 
appointed  a  Professor  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule  fur  Musik.  Under  the 
Nazi  regime,  however,  these  activities  were  brought  to  an  end  and  he 
was  forced  to  leave  the  country.  For  a  while  he  took  an  active  part  in 
organizing  musical  life  in  Turkey,  and  later  frequently  toured  in  the 
United  States  where,  in  1939,  he  decided  to  settle  down  for  good.  In 
1942  he  became  head  of  the  Music  Department  at  Yale  University,  and 
he  also  taught  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 

During  all  these  years  Hindemith  was  an  active  and  prolific  composer. 
In  his  early  years  his  composition's  were  somewhat  eclectic  and  experi- 
mental. However,  he  soon  discovered  that  his  ideal  was  really  to  be 
based  on  a  certain  sort  of  neo-classicism.  'Back  to  Bach  and  Mozart' 
was  his  motto,  although  it  must  be  understood  that  he  did  not  neglect 
to  take  advantage  of  modern  harmonic  procedures.  His  music  is  strongly 
contrapuntal  and  marked  by  an  intense  and  almost  impersonal  objectivity. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  decade  since  Hindemith  died,  and  the  gradual  win- 
nowing out  of  his  great  compositions  from  those  of  lesser  value  is  taking 
place.  Hindemith  himself  once  wrote:  'If  there  is  anything  still  in  this 
world  that  is  on  one  side  basically  aristocratic  and  individualistic  and 
on  the  other  as  brutal  as  the  fight  of  wild  animals,  it  is  artistic  creation, 
brutal  because  works  that  have  no  strength  are  eliminated  and  forgotten 
.  .  .  and  no  reasoning,  no  excuse  can  prolong  their  life  or  protect  them 
against  the  crude  power  of  the  stronger  work.'  It  now  appears  that  some 
five  or  six  of  his  major  compositions  are  being  frequently  played  by 
major  orchestras  all  over  the  world,  and  one  of  them  is  the  Concert 
music  for  string  orchestra  and  brass  instruments  op.  50.  This  composition 
was  written  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  season  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  Hindemith  had  heard  this  Orchestra  and  had  been  impressed 
by  the  brilliance  of  the  string  section.  Having  that  in  mind,  he  called 
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for  'the  strongest  four-voiced  string  section  possible'.  Against  these  he 
pitted  a  brass  ensemble  comprising  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba.  No  woodwind  instruments  or  percussion  are  used. 
In  design  the  Konzertmusik  follows  the  tradition  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  concerto  grosso.  Occasionally  the  full  orchestral  complement 
makes  music  in  massed  ensemble;  more  often,  the  strings  or  brass  act 
as  separate  entities,  vying  with  each  other  in  exchange  of  ideas  or 
moving  momentarily  to  a  solo  position. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  main  sections.  The  opening  portion, 
marked  'Moderately  fast,  with  energy',  consists  of  two  related  but 
contrasted  movements  played  without  pause:  the  first  a  vigorous  one 
in  which  the  two  instrumental  bodies  are  set  into  sharp  contrast;  the 
second  a  slow  one  in  which  the  horns  join  with  the  strings  in  a  broad 
melody  punctuated  bv  heavier  brass.  The  last  and  longer  section  is 
marked  'Lively,  slow,  lively'.  It  begins  as  a  fugue,  handled  at  the  outset 
mainly  by  the  strings.  A  slow  section  introduces  new  melodic  material 
which  passes  alternatingly  between  the  two  orchestral  choirs.  Finally  the 
fugue  returns  in  a  powerful  statement  by  the  massed  instrumental  body. 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  271      'Jeunehomme' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  He  composed  this  concerto  in  Salzburg  during  January  1777.  The 
first  recorded  performance  took  place  in  Munich  on  October  4  of  that  year  at 
an  informal  concert  during  which  the  composer  played  this  and  two  other  of 
his  concertos  (K.  246  in  C  and  K.  238  in  B  flat).  (Mile  Jeunehomme  may  well 
have  played  the  work  before  that  date.)  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  April  9  1943,  when  Emma  Boynet  was  soloist 
and  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted.  The  most  recent  performances  by  the 
Orchestra  in  Boston  were  given  in  December  1959;  Ania  Dorfmann  was  the 
soloist,  Charles  Munch  the  conductor. 

The  instrumentation:  2  oboes,  2  horns,  strings  and  solo  piano. 

John  Browning  plays  Mozart's  own  cadenzas. 

This  concerto  is  sometimes  called  the  'Jeunehomme'.  Mozart  wrote  it 
for  Mile  Jeunehomme,  a  distinguished  Parisian  pianist  who  evidently 
visited  Salzburg  in  the  course  of  a  tour  in  the  year  1777.  The  composer 
encountered  the  pianist  again  when  he  went  to  Paris  in  1778.  Mozart 
wrote  her  name  in  letters  to  his  father  —  once  as  'Mile  Jeunehomme' 
and  once  as  'Madame  Jenome'.  The  name  also  appears  as  'Jenomi', 
evidently  an  Italianization. 

When  Mozart  composed  this  concerto  he  was  just  twenty-one  and 
little  known  outside  of  Salzburg.  He  was  soon  to  make  his  journey 
with  his  mother  to  Mannheim  and  Paris.  His  great  operas,  symphonies 
and  quartets  were  still  to  be  written.  This,  the  ninth  of  the  twenty-eight 
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numbered  concertos,  was  the  third  original  piano  concerto.  Its  probing 
range  and  emotional  depth  make  it,  at  so  early  a  point  in  his  career, 
one  of  his  most  extraordinary  achievements.  We  cannot  know  whether 
or  not  he  was  moved  by  the  skill  of  the  visiting  pianist  to  extraordinary 
effort,  but  the  music  itself  shows  a  considerable  advance  over  anything 
he  had  done  in  any  form.  He  had  already  solved  the  basic  problem  of 
the  concerto  combination,  but  here  it  acquired  its  full  stature.  He  struck 
out  boldly,  molded  his  materials  at  will  in  untried  ways.  The  orchestra 
imposed  upon  him  still  consisted  of  oboes  and  horns,  which  for  the 
most  part  must  be  supported  by  string  doubling.  Within  these  limitations 
the  orchestra  becomes  newly  eloquent,  closely  fused  with  the  piano  to 
the  advantage  of  both.  Einstein  compared  this  'monumental'  concerto 
with  Beethoven's  'Eroica'  symphony  for  its  'originality  and  boldness'. 
He  could  have  carried  the  comparison  further.  It  is  in  the  same  key 
and  reaches  the  unprecedented  length  of  more  than  thirty  minutes.  It 
was  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  took  hold  of  a  polite  form  and 
poured  into  it  a  flood  from  an  astonishingly  abundant  imagination  in 
such  a  way  that  its  profusion  throughout  is  compact  with  fresh  beauty. 
Like  the  'Eroica',  too,  the  first  movement  is  built  on  a  complex  of  themes 
which  merge  into  a  continuous  melodic  current  in  development;  the 
slow  movement  is  a  deep  lament,  the  finale  an  outpouring  of  ebullient 
strength.  It  establishes  a  custom  which  was  to  make  Mozart  the  supreme 
master  of  the  piano  concerto  —  a  cluster  of  six  themes  in  the  opening 
tutti,  to  be  heard  from  later  in  varied  sequence  and  manipulation, 
usually  shared  with  the  piano,  which  introduces  subjects  of  its  own. 

At  the  very  beginning  the  composer  breaks  precedent  as  the  orchestra 
gives  out  a  phrase  and  the  pianist,  who  should  be  quietly  waiting  for 
his  proper  entrance  much  later,  completes  it.  This  was  a  happy  trouvaille 
which  Mozart  did  not  have  occasion  ever  to  repeat.  The  first  part  of 
the  principal  subject  is  an  orchestral  proclamation,  its  melodic  cadence 
is  pianistic,  whereby  holy  matrimony  is  declared  at  the  outset.  As  in 
any  ideal  union,  there  is  later  a  congenial  interchange  of  thoughts.  The 
thematic  material  of  the  first  movement  according  to  current  custom 
could  have  furnished  three. 

The  Andantino  is  in  C  minor  —  the  first  of  Mozart's  concerto  move- 
ments in  the  minor  tonality.  Its  plaint  in  the  low  strings  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  Sinfonia  concertante  for  violin 
and  viola  (K.  364)  to  be  composed  more  than  two  years  later.  There 
is  even  a  suggestion  of  duet  in  its  first  statement.  The  feeling  becomes 
more  intense  as  the  orchestra  introduces  the  soloist  with  a  cadential 
phrase  like  a  singer's  recitative,  as  if  emotion  were  striving  for  words. 

(One  is  reminded  that  Beethoven,  whose  music  this  concerto  foretells, 
sometimes  used  quasi-recitative  passages  in  his  sonatas.  The  Piano 
concerto  in  D  of  1772,  by  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  which  Mozart  may  have  known, 
breaks  into  a  long  instrumental  recitative,  which,  however,  lacks  tension 
and  dissipates  its  effect.) 

The  passage  recurs  and  softly  closes  the  movement,  but  not  before  a 
suspensive  pause  on  the  dominant  (instead  of  the  usual  tonic  six-four 
chord)  introduces  a  cadenza  which  carries  the  whole  magic,  veiled 
discourse  to  its  true  summit. 

The   rondo   (presto)    is   based   on   an   extended   theme   for  the  pianist, 
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proposed  and  carried  through  with  swift  brilliance.  In  place  of  the  third 
section,  Mozart  unexpectedly  introduces  and  develops  the  theme  of  a 
slow  minuet.  This  is  a  long  movement,  for  the  young  composer  had 
much  in  his  heart.  There  is  a  cadenza  which  becomes  a  crucial  part  of 
the  development  and  brings  back  the  recitative  passage  as  a  soft 
reminiscence  before  the  close.  The  bridge  to  the  return  of  the  presto 
is  quite  indescribable.  It  has  trappings  of  elegant  grace,  but  with  a  new 
and  personal  meaning.  This  is  a  concerto  of  daring,  as  if  the  usually 
compliant  Mozart  were  suddenly  possessed.  Every  bar  supersedes 
formal  gallantry. 


GUNTHER  SCHULLER 
Five  bagatelles  for  orchestra 
Program  note  by  the  composer 

Schuller  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  November  22  1925.  The  Five  bagatelles 
were  commissioned  in  1962  by  the  Fargo-Moorhead  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
first  performed  by  that  orchestra  on  March  22  1964,  the  composer  himself 
conducting. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba, 
timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  torn  torn,  cymbals,  suspended  cymbals,  tarn 
tarn,  tambourine,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  piano,  harp  and  strings. 

The  audience  in  our  time  finds  itself,  mostly  unknowingly,  in  a  historic- 
ally unprecedented  situation.  What  the  average  listener  experiences  as 
a  loss  of  communication  between  the  composer  and  himself  is  in  fact 
the  result  of  two  major  musical  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in 
our  twentieth  century,  and  which  have  fundamentally  changed  the  face 
of  music.  The  radical  changes  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Schoen- 
bergian  revolution  some  60  years  ago  have  long  since  attained  perma- 
nence, and  will  continue  to  affect  the  course  of  music  in  the  forseeable 
future.  No  amount  of  nostalgia  for  the  nineteenth  century  past  will 
bring  it  back,  just  as  surely  as  the  horse  and  buggy  will  not  replace 
the  automobile. 

Although  realization  of  this  fact  is  perhaps  the  first  prerequisite  to  an 
understanding  of  today's  music,  it  will  not  of  itself  provide  an  insight 
into  the  specifics  of  today's  new  musical  language.  But  it  will  at  least 
prepare  one  for  the  further  realization  that  an  appreciation  of  the  new 
language  entails  new  (and  perhaps  more  concentrated)  ways  of  listening. 
It  is,  for  example,  useless  to  look  for  a  'tune'  with  a  simple  chordal 
accompaniment  in  today's  music.  It  is,  in  fact,  useless  to  look  for  a 
'theme',  certainly  in  the  Beethovenian  sense.  For  the  most  part,  con- 
temporary music  is  non-thematic.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  non-melodic. 
(Melody,  by  definition,  is  simply  a  linear  succession  of  notes  in  a 
particular  shape.  The  definition  does  not  require  that  melody  be  tonal 
or  immediately  hummable!)  Having  no  'themes',  today's  music  obviously 
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cannot  have  constant  reference  to  thematic  material,  as  in  a  nineteenth 
century  symphony  or  tone  poem.  Its  forms  and  structures  are  cumulative 
and  additive,  and  for  the  most  part  reject  repetition.  Such  forms  —  and 
this  seems  to  be  hard  for  audiences  to  accept — require  more  con- 
centrated listening  habits.  To  put  it  quite  simply,  if  through  lack  of 
attention  a  listener  has  missed  most  of  the  exposition  of  a  classical 
Rondo  theme,  let  us  say,  he  can  rest  assured  that  the  same  material 
will  reappear  at  least  two  or  three  more  times  later  on  in  the  movement. 
Thus  he  can  enjoy  the  security  of  recognition  in  familiar  territory.  In 
today's  music,  by  comparison,  the  listener  is  constantly  confronted  by 
new  material,  or  at  least  old  material  restated  and  reshaped.  Thus  the 
listener  must  be  like  an  explorer,  constantly  seeking  out  new  territory. 
He  must,  in  other  words,  be  an  adventurer.  If  he  is  not  prepared  to  be 
this  in  some  minimal  way,  he  cannot  expect  to  receive  anything  at  all 
from  contemporary  music. 

All  the  elements  of  music  —  melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  tone-color, 
dynamics  etc.  —  have  undergone  the  aforementioned  radical  changes, 
and  all  of  them  must  be  experienced  in  a  new  way,  heard  in  terms  of 
their  new  relationships  to  one  another.  Far  from  imposing  limitations 
on  music,  these  changes  have  freed  music  in  a  wondrous  and  funda- 
mental way.  They  have  made  possible  an  absolutely  unprecedented 
multiplicity  of  musical  expression.  They  have  made  us  aware  of  music 
as  a  purely  acoustical  phenomenon,  not  merely  a  means  of  telling  a 
story  (as  in  the  tone  poems  of  the  nineteenth  century),  but  something 
much  subtler,  much  deeper  and  grander  —  a  means  of  expressing 
abstract  ideas  and  emotions  in  the  most  personal  of  all  creative  lan- 
guages: music.  For  the  twentieth  century  has  liberated  the  composer 
to  create  works  which  are,  in  very  specific  ways,  unique  unto  themselves, 
works  which  evolve  on  their  own  principles,  create  their  own  laws,  and 
in  turn  their  own  universe,  so  to  speak.  This  is  the  artistic  and  creative 
individualism  Beethoven  dreamed  of,  and  indeed  initiated  150  years  ago. 
The  twentieth  century  has  now  achieved  this  vision,  but  its  audiences 
have  for  the  most  part  rejected  it.  However,  history  teaches  us  that  this 
is  normal  in  periods  of  transition  and  change;  and  there  are  now  numer- 
ous signs  on  the  musical  horizon  that  the  gap  between  composer  and 
audience  is  gradually  closing. 

The  Five  bagatelles  represent  these  new  musical  ideals  and  conceptions. 
That  is  to  say,  these  pieces  are  abstractions  which  do  not  tell  stories, 
but  rather  create  moods,  states  of  mind,  and  present  the  ear  with  a 
variety  of  musical  ideas  and  structures  which  speak  for  themselves  as 
music.  Each  movement  isolates  one  of  the  new  problems  orchestral 
players  face  in  the  performance  of  new  music.  Each  movement  can  be 
seen  as  a  study  in  one  aspect  of  contemporary  orchestral  techniques. 

Thus  the  first  Bagatelle  is  a  study  in  contrasting  sonorities,  exploiting 
the  rich  timbral  variety  inherent  in  the  modern  orchestra. 

The  second  movement  is  a  study  in  dynamic  contrast.  Here  the  player 
is  required  to  project  the  element  of  surprise  inherent  in  sudden,  unpre- 
pared dynamic  changes,  without  impairing  the  structural  unity  of  the 
music. 

The  third  Bagatelle  is  a  study  in  Klangfarbenmelodie  (a  term  invented 
by  Schoenberg,  meaning  'tone-color-melody'),  in  which  a  long  melody 
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is  projected  as  a  constant  interchange  of  instrumental  colors  (timbres), 
analogous  to  the  interchanges  in  a  relay  race,  for  example.  This  melody 
starts  in  the  violins,  goes  to  the  clarinet,  is  taken  over  by  the  violas  and 
cello,  returns  to  the  violins,  and  continues  in  this  fashion  throughout 
the  movement,  often  only  one  or  two  notes  per  instrument,  until  the 
melody  is  carried  from  brass  via  woodwinds  to  string  sonorities.  All 
this  is  stated  in  a  lyrical,  song-like  expression.  Here  the  player  can  learn 
how  the  seemingly  isolated  fragments  of  his  own  part  are  part  of  a 
larger  entity  and  must  be  expressed  as  such  in  order  to  have  an  over-all 
meaning. 

The  fourth  Bagatelle  is  a  study  in  rhythm.  Here  a  single  rhythmic  pattern 
forms  the  structural  basis  of  the  piece.  It  is  heard  at  various  speed  levels, 
sometimes  separately,  sometimes  several  levels  together,  and  at  one  point 
all   seven  versions  appear  simultaneously   in   a   polyrhythmic   complex. 

The  fifth  movement  is  essentially  a  summation  of  the  previous  four. 
Aside  from  the  opening  idea,  consisting  of  only  four  notes  in  four  con- 
trasting sonorities  (this  idea  returns  twice  more),  there  are  four  other 
brief  'events'  in  this  movement:  1)  one  is  a  lyrical  phrase  (a  reference  to 
the  third  Bagatelle);  2)  the  next  a  rhythmic  idea  (referring  to  movement 
four);  3)  a  highly  fragmented  structure  in  contrasting  sonorities  (move- 
ment one);  and  4),  a  short  dramatic  phrase  of  great  dynamic  and  regional 
contrast  (movement  two). 

The  term  Bagatelle  has  been  used  by  many  composers  including  Bee- 
thoven and,  in  our  own  time,  Anton  Webern.  It  generally  refers  to  a 
piece  of  music  brief  in  duration  and  light  in  character,  a  'moment 
musicale'. 


LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  completed  the  Fifth  symphony  near  the  end 
of  1807  and  himself  directed  the  first  performance  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien 
on  December  22  1808.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  given  on  December  18  1881;  Ceorg  Henschel  conducted.  The  most  recent 
performances  in  these  series  were  given  on  November  24  and  25  1967;  Erich 
Leinsdorf  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra 
bassoon,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings  (the  piccolo, 
trombones  and  contra  bassoon,  here  making  their  first  appearance  in  a  sym- 
phony of  Beethoven,  are  used  only  in  the  Finale). 

Something  in  the  direct  impelling  drive  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
C  minor  symphony  commanded  general  attention  when  it  was  new, 
challenged    the    skeptical,    and    soon    forced    its    acceptance.    Goethe 
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heard  it  with  grumbling  disapproval,  according  to  Mendelssohn,  but 
was  astonished  and  impressed  in  spite  of  himself.  Lesueur,  hidebound 
professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  was  talked  by  Berlioz  into  breaking  his 
vow  never  to  listen  to  another  note  of  Beethoven,  and  found  his  prej- 
udices and  resistance  quite  swept  away.  A  less  plausible  tale  reports 
Maria  Malibran  as  having  been  thrown  into  convulsions  by  this  sym- 
phony. The  instances  could  be  multiplied.  There  was  no  gainsaying 
that  forthright,  sweeping  storminess. 

Even  if  the  opening  movement  could  have  been  denied,  the  tender 
melodic  sentiment  of  the  Andante  was  more  than  enough  to  offset 
conservative  objections  to  'waywardness'  in  the  development,  and  the 
lilting  measures  of  the  scherzo  proper  were  more  than  enough  to 
compensate  the  'rough'  and  puzzling  Trio.  The  joyous,  marchlike 
theme  of  the  finale  carried  the  symphony  on  its  crest  to  popular 
success,  silencing  at  length  the  objections  of  those  meticulous  musi- 
cians who  found  that  movement  'commonplace'  and  noisy.  Certain 
of  the  purists,  such  as  Louis  Spohr,  were  outraged  at  hearing  the 
disreputable  tones  of  trombones  and  piccolo  in  a  symphony.  But 
Spohr  could  not  resist  Beethoven's  uncanny  touch  in  introducing  a 
reminiscence  of  the  scherzo  before  the  final  coda.  Even  Berlioz,  who 
was  usually  with  Beethoven  heart  and  soul,  felt  called  upon  to  make 
a  half-apology  for  the  elementary  finale  theme.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  repetitiousness  of  the  finale  inevitably  lessened  the  interest.  After 
the  magnificent  first  entrance  of  the  theme,  the  major  tonality  so 
miraculously  prepared  for  in  the  long  transitional  passage,  all  that 
could  follow  seemed  to  him  lessened  by  comparison,  and  he  was  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  the  simile  of  a  row  of  even  columns,  of  which  the 
nearest  looms  largest. 

It  has  required  the  weathering  of  time  to  show  the  Beethoven  of  the 
Fifth  symphony  to  be  in  no  need  of  apologies,  to  be  greater  than  his 
best  champions  suspected.  Some  of  its  most  enthusiastic  conductors 
in  the  century  past  seem  to  have  no  more  than  dimly  perceived  its 
broader  lines,  misplaced  its  accents,  under  or  over  shot  the  mark  when 
they  attempted  those  passages  which  rely  upon  the  understanding  and 
dramatic  response  of  the  interpreter.  Wagner  castigated  those  who 
hurried  over  the  impressive,  held  E  flat  in  the  second  bar,  who  sus- 
tained it  no  longer  than  the  'usual  duration  of  a  forte  bow  stroke'. 

Many  years  later,  Arthur  Nikisch  was  taken  to  task  for  over-prolonging 
those  particular  holds.  Felix  Weingartner,  in  1906,  in  his  'On  the 
Performance  of  the  Symphonies  of  Beethoven',  felt  obliged  to  warn 
conductors  against  what  would  now  be  considered  unbelievable  liber- 
ties, such  as  adding  horns  in  the  opening  measures  of  the  symphony. 
He  also  told  them  to  take  the  opening  eighth  notes  in  tempo,  and 
showed  how  the  flowing  contours  of  the  movement  must  not  be 
obscured  by  false  accentuation. 

Those  —  and  there  is  no  end  of  them  —  who  have  attempted  to  describe 
the  first  movement  have  looked  upon  the  initial  four-note  figure  with 
its  segregating  hold,  and  have  assumed  that  Beethoven  used  this  frag- 
ment, which  is  nothing  more  than  a  rhythm  and  an  interval,  in  place 
of  a  theme  proper,  relying  upon  the  slender  and  little  used  'second 
theme'  for  such  matters  as  melodic  continuity.  Weingartner  and  others 
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after  him  have  exposed  this  fallacy,  and  what  might  be  called  the 
enlightened  interpretation  of  this  movement  probably  began  with  the 
realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first  movement  more  con- 
spicuous for  graceful  symmetry  and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated 
tile  cannot  explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the  more 
smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will  be  the  complete  picture.  Just  so  does 
Beethoven's  briefer  'motto'  build  upon  itself  to  produce  long  and 
regular  melodic  periods.  Even  in  its  first  bare  statement,  the  'motto' 
belongs  conceptually  to  an  eight-measure  period,  broken  for  the 
moment  as  the  second  fermata  is  held  through  an  additional  bar.  The 
movement  is  regular  in  its  sections,  conservative  in  its  tonalities. 
The  composer  remained,  for  the  most  part,  within  formal  boundaries. 
The  orchestra  was  still  the  orchestra  of  Haydn,  until,  to  swell  the 
jubilant  outburst  of  the  finale,  Beethoven   resorted  to  his  trombones. 

The  innovation,  then,  was  in  the  character  of  the  musical  thought. 
The  artist  worked  in  materials  entirely  familiar,  but  what  he  had  to 
say  was  astonishingly  different  from  anything  that  had  been  said  before. 
As  Sir  George  Grove  has  put  it,  he  'introduced  a  new  physiognomy 
into  the  world  of  music'.  No  music,  not  even  the  'Eroica',  had  had 
nearly  the  drive  and  impact  of  this  first  movement. 

The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A  flat  major)  is  the  most  irregular  of  the 
four  movements.  It  is  not  so  much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free 
thoughts  upon  segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  recur- 
rences of  the  variation  form  hovering  in  the  background. 

The  third  movement  (allegro,  with  outward  appearance  of  a  scherzo) 
begins  pianissimo  with  a  phrase  the  rhythm  of  which  crystallizes  into 
the  principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The  movement  restores  the 
C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its  rhythmic  drive.  But  here  the 
power  of  impulsion  is  light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Trio  in  C  major  (the  only  part  of  the  movement  which  is  literally 
repeated)  the  basses  thunder  a  theme  which  is  briefly  developed, 
fugally  and  otherwise.  The  composer  begins  what  sounds  until  its 
tenth  bar  like  a  da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,  as  the  hearer 
soon  realizes.  The  movement  has  changed  its  character,  lost  its  steely 
vigor  and  taken  on  a  light,  skimming,  mysterious  quality.  It  evens  off 
into  a  pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft  drum  beats  prepares  a 
new  disclosure,  lightly  establishing  (although  one  does  not  realize  this 
until  the  disclosure  comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The  bridge  of  mystery 
leads,  with  a  sudden  tension,  into  the  tremendous  outburst  of  the 
Finale,  chords  proclaiming  C  major  with  all  of  the  power  an  orchestra 
of  1807  could  muster.  Traditional  preconceptions  are  swept  away  in 
floods  of  sound,  joyous  and  triumphant.  At  the  end  of  the  development 
the  riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the  sudden  silence  the  scherzo,  in  what 
is  to  be  a  bridge  passage,  is  recalled.  Again  measures  of  wonderment 
fall  into  the  sense  of  a  coda  as  the  oboe  brings  the  theme  to  a  gentle 
resolution.  This  interruption  was  a  stroke  of  genius  which  none  could 
deny,  even  the  early  malcontents  who  denounced  the  movement  as 
vulgar  and  blatant —  merely  because  they  had  settled  back  for  a  rondo 
and  found  something  else  instead.  The  Symphony  which  in  all  parts 
overrode  disputation  did  so  nowhere  more  unanswerably  than  in  the 
final  coda  with  its  tumultuous  C  major. 
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JOHN  BROWNING  made  his  debut  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  nine  years 
ago,  when  he  was  soloist  in  the  world  pre- 
miere of  Samuel  Barber's  Piano  concerto 
no.  1,  and  has  appeared  with  the  Orchestra 
on  many  occasions  since  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  at  the  Berkshire  Festival.  He  has 
also  recorded  the  five  piano  concertos  of 
Prokofiev  with  the  Orchestra,  under  Erich 
Leinsdorf's  direction,  for  RCA. 

John  Browning  first  appeared  in  public  at 
the  age  of  ten,  in  Denver,  his  home  town,  when  he  played  Mozart's 
'Coronation'  concerto  with  members  of  the  Denver  Symphony.  His 
family  later  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  studied  with  Lee  Pattison. 
He  won  a  scholarship  to  the  Juilliard  School  in  New  York,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Rosina  Lhevinne.  In  1954  he  won  the  Steinway  Cen- 
tennial award,  and  the  following  year  the  Leventritt  award.  He  made 
his  debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  1956,  and  the  same  year 
won  the  Gold  Medal  Award  of  the  Concours  International  Musical 
in   Brussels. 

Since  that  time  he  has  played  solo  recitals  and  appeared  with  major 
orchestras  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  During  the  present  season  alone 
he  has  appeared  with  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Washington  National 
Symphony,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Detroit  Symphony,  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Atlantic  Symphony, 
and  the  Minnesota  Orchestras.  He  recently  toured  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  many  European  countries.  In  past  seasons  he  has  also  appeared, 
among  others,  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Symphony  and  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestras.  John  Brown- 
ing's plans  for  the  1971-1972  season  include  tours  to  Europe  and  Japan, 
as  well  as  engagements  with  many  American  orchestras.  He  records 
for  RCA. 


EACH  TIME  YOU  BUY  A  RECORD  BY  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  OR  THE  BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA, 
YOU  HELP  TO  REDUCE  THE  ORCHESTRA'S  DEFICIT. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG     Music  Director 


NINETY-FIRST  SEASON     1971-1972 


TWENTY  FRIDAY  CONCERTS  AT  2  o'clock 


TWENTY  SATURDAY  CONCERTS  AT  8.30 


in 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


beginning  on 
September  24  &  25  1971 


Renewal  cards  will  be  mailed  to  all  subscribers  in  the  near  future. 
To  insure  your  present  location,  please  be  sure  to  return  your 
card  by  May  1st.   If  you   have  any  queries,  please  consult  the 

SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 


Wouldn't  you  know 
who'd  play  the  lead! 
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JULY  2/AUGUST  22 

Highlights 

of  the  season  include 

Brahms  —  Beethoven  Concerts 

July  16,  17,23,  24,  25 

Five  concerts  conducted  by  William  Steinberg, 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  Leonard  Bernstein,  Advisor  to  Tanglewood. 

The  two  all-Brahms  concerts  feature  Vladimir 
Ashkenazy  playing  the  second  piano  concerto, 
and  Pinchas  Zukerman  and  Zara  Nelsova  playing 
the  Concerto  for  violin  and  celio. 

The  three  all-Beethoven  concerts  feature  Itzhak 
Perlman  playing  the  violin  concerto,  Symphonies 
3,  5,  7  and  .  .  . 


Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis 

Conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein  with  Arlene 
Saunders,  Florence  Kopleff,  William  Cochran  and 
Sherrill  Milnes  as  soloists. 

The  performance  is  given  in  memory  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  the  Boston  Symphony's  Music 
Director,  1924-1949,  and  conductor  of  the 
Orchestra's  first  Berkshire  Festival  concerts. 


Berlioz  Damnation  of  Faust 

Seiji  Ozawa  conducts  Berlioz  dramatic  oratorio. 
Soloists  are  Lois  Marshall,  John  Alexander,  Ezio 
Flagello,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 
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ElCEND  PRELUDES  will  offer  short  programs  by 
ITrtant  artists,  each  Friday  evening  at  7  pm,  free 
Aiders  of  tickets  for  the  9  pm  Boston 
llhony  concert. 

J  REHEARSALS  each  Saturday  morning  at  10:30 
a  relaxed  look  at  the  Orchestra  and  its 
uctor  at  work. 

glewood-on-Parade 

day  July  27 

iton  Pops-at-Tanglewood 

HUR  FIEDLER  conductor 
,day  August  3  at  8:30  pm 

rkshire  Music  Center  Concerts 

Boston  Symphony's  unique  summer  academy 
advanced  study  of  music  offers  concerts  nearly 
ry  day  during  the  Festival  season.  Orchestra, 
mber  music,  choral  and  vocal  programs 
presented. 

5  FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC, 

msored  in  cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
jndation  of  Chicago,  often  called  a  'Festival- 
hin-a-festival',  turns  Tanglewood  into  the 
temporary  music  capital  of  the  world  during 
intensive  presentation  of  new  works,  some 
nmissioned  especially  for  the  Festival  and  many 
ard  in  premiere  performances. 


•  further  information: 

rkshire  Festival,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

;G  AND  RCA  RECORDS  BALDWIN  PIANO 

iomas  D.  Perry  Jr.,  Manager 


Festival 
artists  include 

conductors 

Daniel  Barenboim 
Leonard  Bernstein 
Colin  Davis 
Arthur  Fiedler 
Leon  Fleisher 
Bruno  Maderna 
Eugene  Ormandy 
Seiji  Ozawa 
William  Steinberg 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

pianists 

Vladimir  Ashkenazy 
Stephen  Bishop 
Christoph  Eschenbach 
Byron  Janis 
Garrick  Ohlsson 
Alexis  Weissenberg 
Earl  Wild 

violinists 

Itzhak  Perlman 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Pinchas  Zukerman 

cellists 

Jules  Eskin 
Zara  Nelsova 

flute 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

singers 

John  Alexander 
David  Clatworthy 
Ezio  Flagello 
Maureen  Forrester 
Florence  Kopleff 
Sherrill  Milnes 
Judith  Raskin 
Benita  Valente 
Beverly  Wolff 

choruses 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
Berkshire  Boy  Choir 

chamber  ensembles 

Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players 
Boston  Symphony  String  Trio 
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BOSTON  POPS 


EIGHTY-SIXTH  SEASON 


OPENING  MONDAY  NIGHT  APRIL  26 


April  26  -  June  26 
SYMPHONY  HALL  at  8.30 

There  will  be  concerts  each  week  Monday  through  Saturday. 
The  Pension  Fund  Concert  will  be  on  Sunday  May  16. 


Tickets  will  be  placed  on  sale  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  each  concert 
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Boston  for  lovers, 
siahtseers, 


gourmets, 

photographers, 

history  buffs, 

sports  nuts, 

shoppers, 

and  kids 

who  I  ike  to  ride 

in  elevators. 

TheSkywalk. 

50  stories  high  in  the  Prudential  Building, 

9  a.m.  to  midnight,  weekdays.  1  to  11  p.m.  Sundays.  Adults  75  cents,  children 

[under  13)  25  cents,  under 6  free.  Call  236-3313  for  information  and  group  rates. 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

A  MUSICAL  MARATHON 

Please  put  the  dates  of  Friday  May  21,  Saturday  May  22  and  Sunday 
May  23  into  your  calendars  now.  From  early  that  Friday  morning  until 
midnight  Sunday,  radio  station  WCRB  AM  and  FM  will  broadcast  a 
'Musical  Marathon'  devoted  entirely  to  music  played  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  material  will  include  tapes  of  pieces  per- 
formed in  concert  (which  are  not  available  commercially),  and  selected 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA  recordings.  The  trustees  and  owners 
have  kindly  lent  us  the  tapes  and  albums  for  this  special  occasion. 

The  Marathon,  an  event  to  raise  funds  for  the  Orchestra,  works  like  this. 
In  about  ten  days  time  20,000  catalogues  listing  all  the  musical  selec- 
tions available  will  be  mailed  to  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  subscribers  to  concert  series,  subscribers  to  the  WCRB  pro- 
gram guide,  and  others.  Another  20,000  will  be  distributed  throughout 
the  Boston  area.  You  will  then  be  able  to  choose  from  the  catalogue 
a  piece  of  music  you  would  like  to  have  played,  by  making  a  donation 
to  the  Orchestra.  The  sum  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the  work 
you  choose. 

There  will  also  be  a  number  of  prizes:  Mr.  Richard  Kaye  of  WCRB  has 
already  arranged  that  these  include  a  color  television  set,  an  outboard 
motor,  150  Deutsche  Grammophon  albums,  50  RCA  albums  and  a  num- 
ber of  steak  dinners.  During  the  three  days  and  nights  there  will  be 
special  'Marathon  Hosts'  to  read  the  names  of  contributors  and  the 
pledges.  Volunteers  will  man  special  telephones,  and  distinguished 
personalities  will  make  guest  appearances  on  the  air. 

The  Council  of  Friends  is  most  grateful  to  WCRB  for  generously  giving 
the  air  time  for  the  Marathon;  to  the  trustees  and  owners  of  tapes  and 
records  for  permission  for  their  use;  and  to  the  players  and  staff  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  their  enthusiastic  co-operation. 

Your  invitation  catalogue  will  arrive  soon.  Please  be  on  the  alert  for  it, 
tell  your  friends  about  this  exciting  Marathon,  and  plan  to  take  part  in 
it  yourself.  The  chance  to  hear  the  Orchestra's  historic  concert  per- 
formances under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  William  Steinberg  and  distinguished  guest  conductors 
—  as  well  as  works  with  the  world's  greatest  soloists  —  is  rare  indeed. 
Don't  miss  it! 
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Which  stereo  hobbyist  are  you... 
the  listener  or  the  experimenter? 

Pioneer  caters  to  both. 
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filters  and  four  tC's  in  the  !F  section, 
IHF  sensitivity  (1.7«V  ),  selectivity 
(65dB)  and  capture  ratio  (1,5dB)  are  ■■« 
superb.  Tuning  is  precise  with  a  bright 

spot  indicator  and  twin  meters;  A  vari- 
■  able  muting  switch  accommodates 
'■'--■*'  signals  while  suppressing  inter- 
mi  noise.  $259.95 
ee  and  hear  both  units at  your 
'ioneer  dealer. 
-  toneer  Electronics  U.S.A.  Corp.,  ^ 
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Request  a  Demonstration  at  Your  Franchisee!  Pioneer  Dealer 

AUDIO  LAB  CRAMER  ELECTRONICS 

16  Eliot  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  817  Boyleston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1645  Beacon  St.,  Waban,  Mass.  North  Shore  Shoo  Center,  Peabody,  Mass. 

215  Newburqh  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  ermMn  cdchai  le-re 

AUDIOSONICS,  INC.  SOUND  SPECIALISTS 

159  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass.  7  Waterfield  Road,  Winchester,  Mass. 


MILO  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

3  Wolcott  Ave.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


1  Post  Office  Ave.,  Andover,  Mass. 

STOP,  LOOK  &  LISTEN,  INC. 

18  Thoreau,  Concord,  Mass. 


It'c 

IIO  just  possible  that 
the  best  place  for  your  trust 
account  is  not  in  Boston 
at  all,  but  in  a  suburban 
bank  just  outside  of  Boston. 

South  Shore 
National  Bank 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H. 

Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

John  Q.  Adams 

James  Barr  Ames 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Edward  L.  Emerson 

Samuel  Cabot 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

President,  Samuel   Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer  &  Dodge 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 
New  York,  New  York 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 
Real  Estate  Investment 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Trust  of  America 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 

Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Beaujolais. 

Imported  by  Pastene 

from  France  with  love. 

Or  Pastene  Chablis, 

the  proud  Californian  with 

the  Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


:-:,^;mmv:;Sr^' 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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Knoll 

The  collection.  Including  Breuer,  Mies  van  der 
Rohe,  Bertoia,  Saarinen,  Schultz,  Platner,  Stephens, 
Scarpa,  Magistretti.  If  ifs  Knoll  and  ifs  you,  ifs 
us.  On  two  floors  at  116  Harvard  Street,  Brookline. 
(617)  566-8400.  Contemporary  Interiors 


Saturday  evenings 
I'm  here 


listening  to  Symphony. 

The  rest  of  the  week 
m  listening  for  the  phone 
to  ring.  Waiting  for  you 
to  ask  me  to  arrange  a 
flight,  a  vacation,  a 
ruise,  a  sales  incentive 
trip,  a  group  trip.  Any 
kind  of  trip.  To 
anywhere.  For  you, 
your  wife,  the  kids  or 
the  company.  I  work 
for  Garber  Travel.  Call 
me.  The  number  is 
566-2100. 
Just  ask  for  Bernie. 


1 


WASHINGTON 
HOUSE 

RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL 

GRACIOUS  RETIREMENT  LIVING  IN  ONE  OF  THE 
EARLY  1900's  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  MANSIONS 


600  WASHINGTON  STREET 
WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

237-3636 
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Does  your 

husband's 

secretary 

know  more 

about 

his  financial 

affairs  than 

you  do? 


Often  it's  only  an  oversight. 
Or  a  husband's  desire  to  spare  his  wife 
"annoying"  financial  details.  For 
whatever  reason,  many  successful  men 
leave  family  money  matters  in  the  office. 

Sometimes,  too,  it's  these  same  men 
who  expect  their  wives  to  serve  as  their 
executors.  They're  unaware  of  the  many 
benefits  to  a  widow  in  having  a  professional 
executor  close  at  hand,  ready  with  immediate 
assistance  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

State  Street  Bank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  accessible  in  two  important 
ways.  Our  downtown  office,  with  free 
parking  in  the  building,  offers  a  pleasant, 
private  place  to  discuss  financial 
affairs.  Or  if  a  woman  prefers  a  meeting 
closer  to  home,  a  phone  call  can  arrange  it. 

Isn't  this  something  you  and  your 
husband  should  be  discussing—  now  — 
with  one  of  State  Street's  knowledgeable 
Trust  Officers?  To  arrange  an  early 
appointment,  dial  466-3721.  (If  you'd 
ike  advance  briefing  on  how  women 
use  our  trust  services,  we'll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "A  Word  to 
the  Wives"  featured  in  our  current 
State  Street  JOURNAL,) 

PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 
Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Glamors!  High-fliers! 
Go-go's!  I've  had  it  with 
the  market,  Mr  Marks! 
Whatever  you've  done 
for  my  partner  at  Lentrone, 
I  wish  you'd  do  for  me. 


I  take  it  you're  not  happy 
with  the  way  your 
investments  are  performing. 


Amen.  I  never  want 
to  hear  the  word 
performance  again. 
So  what  can  you 
do  for  me? 


No  miracles,  but 
we  can  put  together 
a  long-term  investment 
program  based  on 
sound  values  with 
reasonable  rates 
of  growth. 


Seems  sensible. 
Where  do  we  start? 


We  sit  down  with 
your  portfolio  and 
figure  out  whether 
you  need  growth 
or  income  or 
some  of  both. 
Let's  do  the 
long-range  planning 
first.  It  could  save 
trouble  later. 


Long-range  planning! 
Now  you're  talking! 
That's  how 
built  Lentrone! 


believe  you,  Mr  Rose. 


Where  the 

man  you  talk  to  is 

New  England  Merchants 

National  Bank 

See  Ralph  Marks  in  our  Trust  Department,  New  England  Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109.  Member  FDIC. 
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JEWELERS 


Watches  By: 
Omega  •  Rolex 


HICHAM*  M.  DANiinc 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley   237-2730 


Silver  By: 

Tiffany  &  Co.  •  Georg    Jensen 

Kirk  ■  Tuttle 


hcmdwoven  area  rugs 


Rugs  from  across  the  seas,  from  lands  of 
antiquity,  from  hidden  villages  and  se- 
cluded provinces  where  tradition  has  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  proud  to  show  our  exciting  collec- 
tion of  handwoven  and  handknotted  area 
rugs,  tapestries  and  bedspreads.  Come 
and  browse. 

decor  international 

112  newbury  street,  boston— 262-1529 


The  symphony  isn't  finished 
till  you  stop  at  the  Sheraton-Boston. 

The  nicest  closing  cadences  are  played  at  the  Sheraton-Boston, 

natural  congregating  point  of  Boston's  beautiful  after-concert 

people,  and  conveniently  close  to  Symphony  Hall.  Choose  among  the 

seven  Sheraton  places  for  intimate  nightcaps,  informal  snacks,  or 
romantic  sipping,  supping  and  dancing.  Never  a  cover  or  minimum. 
Don't  be  a  Schubert.  Come  to  the  Sheraton  for  a  finished  symphony. 

236-2000 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel  (S) 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER      ^»H^ 
SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS  A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITT 
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Co- Chairmen 

Mrs.  Albert  Goodhue 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grakdin,  Jr. 

Secretary 
Mrs.  Josiah  A.  Spaueding 

Treasurer 
Mrs.  John  H.  Knowees 

Executive  Secretary 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Whitty 

266-1348 

Chairman  of  Areas 
Mrs.  William  J.  Mixter,  Jr. 

Area  Chairmen 

Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

An  clover 

Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 
Belmont 

Mrs.  George  Draper 

Mrs.  Walter  Watson  II 

Boston 

Mrs.  Walter  Cahners 

Mrs.  Allen  P.  Joslin 

Brookline-Chestnut  Hill 

Mrs.  Edwin  T.  Green 
Cambridge 

Mrs.  Howard  W.  Davis 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Concord 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Jansen,  Jr. 

Dedham-Dover-Westwood 


Council  of  Friends 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  02115  —  266-1348 


The  drive  is  on  again!  Mrs  Howard  Davis,  Chairman  of  the 
Campaign  for  New  members,  is  leading  an  energetic  crusade 
to  enlist  and  enroll  new  Friends.  All  Area  chairmen  ano 
committees  are  at  work.  So  —  won't  you  help? 

On  March  3rd  this  year,  there  were  3,960  current  Friendi 
who  had  contributed  $326,362;  twelve  months  earlier  the 
figures  were  3,421  and  $235,749.  This  is  already  a  good  step 
in  the  right  direction  towards  our  goal  of  $550,000  this  season. 

As  an  incentive  to  recruiting,  the  Council  has  planned  a 
scheme  whereby  anyone  enlisting  ten  or  more  new  Friends 
will  receive  as  a  gift  a  recording  by  the  Orchestra.  Top  prizesi 
for  those  recruiting  the  largest  number  will  be  a  'Gold  Pass' 
to  a  series  of  concerts  next  season,  a  weekend  for  two  at 
Tanglewood,  and  a  table  at  Pops  for  three  nights. 

Apart  from  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  one  of  the 
world's  great  orchestras,  membership  in  the  Friends  provides 
several  tangible  benefits:  there  are  lectures  by  members  of 
the  Orchestra,  Pre-Symphony  Luncheons,  and  Table  Talk 
Suppers  before  evening  concerts.  Friends  have  first  choice  of 
any  new  recordings,  financial  reductions  on  European  tours, 
and  personally  conducted  tours  of  Symphony  Hall.  All 
Friends  are  invited  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting,  which 
includes  a  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  by  Arthur 
Fiedler,  and  a  luncheon  in  Symphony  Hall.  All  these  events 
are  available  to  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
making  an  annual  donation  in  any  amount  between  $15  and 
$5,000.  Anyone  giving  less  than  $15  will  be  invited  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  only.  Special  events  are  also  planned  for 
contributors  in  each  category  of  giving. 


iategories  of  giving  are  as  follows: 

15  and  over  —  Contributor        $250  and  over  —  Sustaining 
50  and  over  —  Donor  $500  and  over  —  Patron 

100  and  over  —  Sponsor  $1000  and  over  —  Guarantor 

$5000  and  over  —  Benefactor 

Alison  Arnold  wrote  recently  in  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler: 

According  to  the  dictionary,  a  friend   is  one  attached  to 

nother  by  esteem,  respect  or  affection.  So  why  not  be  a 

riend  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra?  It  certainly  rates 

/our  esteem,  respect  and  affection/ 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

I  subscribe  $ to  the  $550,000  goal  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  toward  meeting 
the  Orchestra's  estimated  deficit  for  the  1970-1971  season 
September  1  1970  to  August  31  1971 


□  Check  enclosed 

□  Payable  on 


Please  bill  me 


Name 


Address 


Zip  Code 


Please  indicate  series  you  attend 


Please  make  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Laws. 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
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Area  Chairmen 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Burnes 
Framingham 

Mrs.  Robert  Siegfried 
Lexington 

Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Cole 
Lincoln 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 
Lowell 

Mrs.  Erick  Kauders 
Marblebead 

Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Kane 
Milton 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Levine 

Newton 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Russell 

North  Shore 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 
South  Shore 

Mrs.  Francis  Devlin 
Wayland 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Hansen 
Wellesley 

Mrs.  Richard  Ely 
Weston 

Mrs.  Harold  Blanchard 
Winchester 

Mrs.  Harlan  Pierpont,  Jr. 
Worcester 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  John  Kennard 

New  Hampshire 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON     1970-1971 

CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE   FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1970-1971 


Program 

Date 

Conductor 

1 

September  25  &  26 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

2 

October  2  &  3 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

3 

October  9  &  10 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

4 

October  23  &  24 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

5 

October  30  &  31 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

6 

November  6  &  7 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

7 

November  13  &  14 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

8 

November  27  &  28 

DONALD  JOHANOS 

9 

December  4  &  5 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

10 

December  11  &  12 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

11 

December  18  &  19 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

12 

January  1  &  2 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

13 

January  8  &  9 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

14 

January  22  &  23 

ERICH   LEINSDORF 

15 

January  29  &  30 

RAFAEL  FR0HBECK  DE  BURGOS 

16 

February  5  &  6 

CLAUDIO  ABBADO 

17 

February  12  &  13 

ERICH   LEINSDORF 

18 

February  26  &  27 

BERNARD  HAITINK 

19 

March  5  &  6 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK 

20 

March  12  &  13 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK 

21 

March  26  &  27 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

22 

March  30  &  April  1 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

WORKS  PLAYED  AT  THE  FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


BACH 

Brandenburg  concerto  no.  3  in  G     S.  1048 

Suite  no.  2  in  B  minor     S.  1067 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER     flute 
Suite  no.  4  in  D     S.  1069 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra     (1943) 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55     'Eroica' 
Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 
Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92 
Symphony  no.  8  in  F     op.  93 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor     op.  68 

Tragic  overture     op.  81 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  7  in  E  (1883) 

CHOPIN 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  F  minor     op.  21 
JOSEPH   KALICHSTEIN     piano 


Program 

Author's 
initials 

Page 

12 

JNB 

732 

4 

JNB 

217 

2 

JNB 

87 

17 

JL 

1067 

16 

JL 

1002 

22 

JNB 

1372 

1 

JNB 

44 

5 

JNB 

279 

JNB 


426 


20 

JNB 

1257 

21 

JNB 

1303 

3 

JNB 

153 

10 

JL 

604 

1394 


Program     Author's     Page 
initials 


COPLAND 
Short  symphony 

in  honor  of  the  composer's  seventieth  birthday 

first  performance  by  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra 

'Appalachian  spring',  ballet  for  Martha 

DAHL 

Concerto  for  alto  saxophone  and  wind  orchestra 

HARVEY  PITTEL     alto  saxophone 

first  performance  in  Boston 

DEBUSSY 

'Images'  pour  orchestre 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  after  the  eclogue 
of  Stephane  Mallarme 

DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 

ERB 

Symphony  of  overtures  (1964) 
first  performance  in  Boston 

FALLA 

'El  amor  brujo',  ballet-pantomime 

EUNICE  ALBERTS     mezzo-soprano 
Suite  from  the  ballet  'The  three-cornered  hat' 

LOU   HARRISON 
Canticle  no.  3 

J.   HAYDN 
Symphony  no.  97  in  C 

M.   HAYDN 

Trumpet  concerto  in  C 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA     trumpet 

first  performance  by  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra 

HINDEMITH 

Concert  music  for  strings  and  brass     op.  50 

HOLST 

The  planets     op.  32 

WOMEN  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     director 

HONEGGER 

Symphony  no.  2  for  strings  and  trumpet 

LIGETI 
Atmospheres 

first  performance  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston 

LOPATNIKOFF 

Festival  overture     op.  40 

first  performance  in  Boston 

MAHLER 
Symphony  no.  7 


21 


12 


22 


20 


AHR 


AC 

INB 


JL 


11 


DTG 


AHR 


JNB 


407 

1304 
746 


12 

JNB 

749 

6 

JNB 

343 

8 

JNB 

476 

8 

DE 

473 

15 

JL 

919 

15 

JL 

924 

9 

AHR 

insert 

9 

JNB 

537 

4 

AHR 

218 

JNB  1367 


23 


JNB  1242 


425 


215 


665 
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MOZART 

Bassoon  concerto  in  B  flat     K.  191 

SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
Divertimento  no.  2  in  D     K.  131 

first  performance  by  the  Orchestra  in  Boston 
March  in  D     K.  249 

first  performance  by  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra 
Piano  concerto  in  E  flat     K.  271     'Jeunehomme' 

JOHN  BROWNING     piano 
Serenade  no.  6  in  D     K.  239     'Serenata  notturna' 
Serenade  no.  9  in  D     K.  320     'Posthorn' 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA     posthorn 
Symphony  no.  31  in  D     K.  297     'Paris' 
Symphony  no.  36  in  C     K.  425     'Linz' 
Symphony  no.  38  in  D     K.  504     'Prague' 

NIELSEN 

Symphony  no.  5     op.  50 

PARTOS 

'Paths',  symphonic  elegy 

first  performance  in  America 

PEROTIN 
Sederunt  principes 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

F.  John  Adams     conductor 

PISTON 

Symphony  no.  2  (1943) 

PROKOFIEV 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C     op.  26 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI     piano 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  -  suite  no.  2 
La  valse  -  choreographic  poem 
Ma  mere  I'oye 

REGER 

Variations  and  fugue  on  a  theme  by  Mozart     op.  132 

SCHOENBERG 

Five  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  16 

Variations  for  orchestra     op.  31 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     D.  759     'Unfinished' 

SCHULLER 

Five  bagatelles  for  orchestra 

Museum  piece 

world  premiere 

in  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

SCHUMAN 
Violin  concerto 

PAULZUKOFSKY     violin 

SCHUMANN 

Piano  concerto  in  A  minor     op.  54 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH     piano 
Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  97     'Rhenish' 


Program 

Author's 
initials 

Page 

21 

AHR 

1307 

8 

JNB 

471 

21 





22 


13 


5 

17 

17 

22 
10 


15 
13 


JNB 


AHR 


AHR 

JNB 
JNB 

JNB 

GS 
GS 


SK 

JNB 
JL 


1368 


18 

JL 

1111 

14 

AHR 

855 

21 

JNB 

1321 

11 

JNB 

663 

20 

PB 

1239 

9 

KGR 

553 

1 

AHR 

42 

791 


2 

KGR 

90 

6 

JL 

345 

15 

JNB 

942 

2 

JNB 

112 

18 

AHR 

1115 

151 

282 
1050 

1047 

1370 
599 


108 

938 

795 
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ADDENDUM 


The  performance  of  Gunther  Schullerfs 
Five  bagatelles  for  orchestra  on 
March  31  1971  was  the  first  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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SCRIABIN 

Le  poeme  de  I'extase     op.  54 

SMETANA 

Ma  vlast  (My  country) 

first  complete  performance  by  the  Orchestra 

in  Boston 

STOCKHAUSEN 
Punkte  (Points) 

first  performance  in  Boston 

STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben     op.  40 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Petrushka  (1911  version) 

NEWTON  WAYLAND     piano 
Renard 

ROBERT  GARTSIDE,  ALEXANDER  STEVENSON 

tenors 

MARK  PEARSON,  RICHARD  GILL     basses 

TONI  KOVES-STEINER     cimbalom 

first  performance  by  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Divertissement  from  Act  3  of  'Swan  Lake' 

first  performance  by  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra 
'Romeo  and  Juliet',  overture-fantasy 
Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74     'Pathetique' 

TOCH 

Symphony  no.  2     op.  73 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 
Tuba  concerto  in  F  minor 

CHESTER  SCHMITZ     tuba 

first  performance  by  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra 

WAGNER 

Prelude  to  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Numberg' 

WEBERN 

Six  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  6 


Program 

Author's 
initials 

Page 

16 

JNB 

986 

19 

JL 

1175 

13 


4 
14 


16 
6 

10 


10 
12 


AHR 


GHLSJ 
JNB     \ 

JL 
JNB 

AHR 


AHR 


JL 
JNB 

JNB) 
ET    S 

AHR 


JNB 
AHR 


792 


1130 

234 
857 

298 


301 


983 
361 


602 
220 


620 

727 


The  authors  of  the  notes,  whose  initials  appear  in  the  summary,  are; 

JNB  — JOHN   N.  BURK  JL— JAMES  LYONS 

PB— PETER  BRANSCOMBE  AHR— ANDREW  RAEBURN 

AC— AARON  COPLAND  KGR— KLAUS  G.   ROY 

DE— DONALD  ERB  GS  —  GUNTHER  SCHULLER 

DTG— DONALD  T.  GAMMONS  GHLS— GEORGE  H.   L.  SMITH 

SK— SHEILA  KEATS  ET— ERNST  TOCH 


GENERAL  ARTICLES   PRINTED   IN  THE   PROGRAMS  OF 
THE   FRIDAY-SATURDAY  SERIES 


JOHN  N.   BURK 


The  mismating  of  Bruckner  and  Mahler 


Page 
667 
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Page 


JOHN   N.   BURK 


PHILIP  HALE 


The  Impressionists  and  Debussy 

Schoenberg's  musical  logic 

Berlioz  and  the  Fantastic  symphony 

Smetana's  last  years 

A  recollection  of  Stravinsky 

The  opening  of  Symphony  Hall  in  1900 

Back  Bay  Boston:  institutions  and  patrons 


TAMARA  KARSAVINA 

ANDREW  RAEBURN 

DIGGORY  VENN 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1970 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center- 1970 

New  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

New  Members  of  the  Orchestra 

Recent  record  reviews 

A  salute  to  James  J.  Brosnahan 


754 
1052 
430 
1194 
860 
239 
623 
170 
305 
438 
560 
876 
682 
811 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  TUESDAY  A  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1970-1971 


Program 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 


Date 

September  29 
October  20 
November  3 
November  24 
December  15 
January  5 
January  26 
February  9 
March  2 
March  30 


Conductor 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 
BERNARD  HAITINK 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


WORKS   PLAYED   IN  THE  TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

BACH 

Brandenburg  concerto  no.  3  in  G     S.  1048 

Suite  no.  4  in  D     S.  1069 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92 
Symphony  no.  8  in  F     op.  93 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a 

BRAHMS 

Tragic  overture     op.  81 

CHOPIN 

Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  F  minor     op.  21 
JOSEPH   KALICHSTEIN     piano 

COPLAND 

'Appalachian  spring',  ballet  for  Martha 

DAHL 

Concerto  for  alto  saxophone  and  wind  orchestra 
HARVEY  PITTEL     saxophone 

DEBUSSY 

'Images'  pour  orchestre 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  97  in  C 


Program 

6 

2 


1 
3 

4 

10 

5 

10 
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HINDEMITH 

'Entombment',  from  Mathis  der  Maler 

in  memory  of  Richard  Cardinal  Gushing 

HOLST 

The  planets     op.  32  1 

WOMEN  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     director 

LIGETI 

Atmospheres  4 

MOZART 

Bassoon  concerto  in  B  flat     K.  191  10 

SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
March  in  D     K.  249  10 

Serenade  no.  6  in  D     K.  239     'Serenata  notturna'  9 

Serenade  no.  9  in  D     K.  320     'Posthorn'  8 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA     posthorn 
Symphony  no.  31  in  D     K.  297     'Paris'  10 

PARTOS 

'Paths',  symphonic  elegy  1 

PISTON 

Symphony  no.  2  (1943)  2 

RAVEL 

La  valse  -  choreographic  poem  2 

Ma  mere  I'oye  9 

SCHOENBERG 

Five  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  16  3 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  5  in  B  flat     D.  485  4 

SCHULLER 

Museum  piece  5 

in  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

SCHUMAN 

Violin   concerto  2 

PAUL  ZUKOFSKY     violin 

SCHUMANN 

Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  97     'Rhenish'  7 

STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben     op.  40  9 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

STRAVINSKY 

Petrushka     (complete  version  of  1911)  8 

NEWTON  WAYLAND     piano 

Renard  3 

ROBERT  GARTSIDE,  ALEXANDER  STEVENSON     tenors 
MARK  PEARSON,   RICHARD  GILL     basses 
TONI   KOVES-STEINER     cimbalom 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Divertissement  from  Act  3  of  'Swan  Lake'  3 

TOCH 

Symphony  no.  2     op.  73  5 

VIOTTI 

Violin  concerto  no.  22  in  A  minor  7 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

1399 


Program 
3 
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WAGNER 

Prelude  to  'Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg' 

WEBERN 

Six  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  6 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  TUESDAY  B  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1970-1971 


Program 

Date 

1 

October  6 

2 

October  27 

3 

December  1 

4 

December  29 

5 

February  2 

6 

February  23 

Conductor 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
DONALD  JOHANOS 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 


WORKS  PLAYED   IN  THE  TUESDAY  B  SERIES 

BACH 

Suite  no.  4  in  D     S.  1069 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92 

DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  7  in  D  minor     op.  70 

ERB 

Symphony  of  overtures  (1964) 

FALLA 

El  amor  brujo 

EUNICE  ALBERTS     mezzo-soprano 
Suite  from  the  ballet  'The  three-cornered  hat' 

LOU  HARRISON 
Canticle  no.  3 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  97  in  C 

HOLST 

Suite  from  'The  planets'     op.  32 

MOZART 

Divertimento  no.  2  in  D     K.  131 

NIELSEN 

Symphony  no.  5     op.  50 

PISTON 

Symphony  no.  2  (1943) 

RACHMANINOV 

Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini     op.  43 
THEODORE  LETTVIN     piano 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  et  Chloe- suite  no.  2 

La  valse- choreographic  poem 


Program 
2 

6 

1 

3 

3 

5 
5 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 
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SCHOENBERG 

Variations  for  orchestra     op.  31 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

SCHUMANN 

Piano  concerto  in  A  minor     op.  54 
CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH     piano 

VIOTTI 

Violin  concerto  no.  22  in  A  minor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 


Program 
6 

6 

5 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1970-1971 


Program 

Date 

1 

October  13 

2 

November  10 

3 

December  8 

4 

January  19 

5 

February  16 

6 

March  23 

Conductor 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

ERICH   LEINSDORF 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


WORKS   PLAYED   IN  THE  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 

BACH 

Suite  no.  4  in   D     S.  1069 

BEETHOVEN 

Overture  'Leonore  no.  3'     op.  72b 

Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  2  in  D     op.  73 

DAHL 

Concerto  for  alto  saxophone  and  wind  orchestra 
HARVEY  PITTEL     saxophone 

DEBUSSY 

'Images'  pour  orchestre 
Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  after 
the  eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme 

LOU   HARRISON 
Canticle  no.  3 

first  performance  in  Boston 

LOPATNIKOFF 

Festival  overture     op.  40 

MOZART 

Serenade  no.  9  in   D     K.  320     'Posthorn' 
ARMANDO  GHITALLA     posthorn 

PEROTIN 
Sederunt  principes 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

F.  John  Adams     conductor 

PISTON 

Symphony  no.  2  (1943) 


Program 
1 

6 
3 

6 

4 
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PROKOFIEV 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C     op.  26 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI     piano 

RAVEL 

La  valse  -  choreographic  poem 

STRAUSS 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra     op.  30 

STRAVINSKY 

Petrushka     (original  version  of  1911) 
NEWTON  WAYLAND     piano 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74 
Violin  concerto  in   D     op.  35 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

WEBERN 

Six  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  6 


'Pathetique' 


Program 
2 

1 
6 
5 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  THURSDAY  A  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1970-1971 


Program 

Date 

Conductor 

1 

October  1 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

2 

November  5 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

3 

December  17 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

4 

January  21 

ERICH  LEINSDORF 

5 

February  25 

BERNARD  HAITINK 

6 

March  25 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

WORKS  PLAYED   IN  THE  THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92 

DEBUSSY 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  after 
the  eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme 

LOU  HARRISON 
Canticle  no.  3 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  97  in  C 

HOLST 

The  planets     op.  32 

WOMEN  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     director 

MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  7 

MOZART 

Serenade  no.  6  in  D     K.  239     'Serenata  notturna' 

Serenade  no.  9  in  D     K.  320     'Posthorn' 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA     posthorn 
Symphony  no.  36  in  C     K.  425     'Linz' 

NIELSEN 

Symphony  no.  5     op.  50 


Program 
1 

2 

3 
3 
1 


1402 


PARTOS 

'Paths',  symphonic  elegy 

PROKOFIEV 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI 

RAVEL 

Ma  mere  I'oye 

STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben     op.  40 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


op.  26 
piano 


violin 


STRAVINSKY 

Petrushka     (original  version  of  1911) 
NEWTON  WAYLAND     piano 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74 


'Pathetique' 


Program 
1 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  THURSDAY  B  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1970-1971 


Program 


Date 
January  7 

February  4 
March  4 


Conductor 

j  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS* 
^JOSEPH  SILVERSTEINt 

CLAUDIO  ABBADO 

BERNARD  HAITINK 


WORKS   PLAYED   IN  THE  THURSDAY  B  SERIES 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat      op.  55     'Eroica' 

*DEBUSSY 

'Images'  pour  orchestre 

tHAYDN 

Cello  concerto  in  C 

JULES  ESKIN     cello 

MOZART 

Serenade  no.  6  in  D     K.  239     'Serenata  notturna' 

RAVEL 

'Ma  mere  I'oye' 

SCRIABIN 

Le  poeme  de  I'extase     op.  54 

STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben     op.  40 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

'Romeo  and  Juliet',  overture-fantasy 

*WEBERN 

Six  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  6 


Program 
2 

1 

1 

3 
3 

2 
3 

2 
1 
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CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE   PROVIDENCE  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1970-1971 


Program 

Date 

1 

October  22 

2 

December  10 

3 

January  28 

Conductor 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
RAFAEL  FRUHBECK  DE  BURGOS 


WORKS   PLAYED   IN  THE   PROVIDENCE  SERIES 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92 

FALLA 

El  amor  brujo 

EUNICE  ALBERTS     mezzo-soprano 
Suite  from  the  ballet  'The  three-cornered  hat' 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  97  in  C 

NIELSEN 

Symphony  no.  5     op.  50 

RACHMANINOV 

Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini     op.  43 
THEODORE  LETTVIN     piano 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  et  Chloe- suite  no.  2 

REGER 

Variations  &  fugue  on  a  theme  by  Mozart     op.  132 

SCHUMANN 

Piano  concerto  in   A  minor     op.  54 
CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH     piano 

TCHAIKOVSKY 
Violin  concerto  in  D     op.  35 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 


Program 
1 

3 
3 

2 

2 

1 

3 
1 
3 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  SERIES  AT  PHILHARMONIC  HALL, 
NEW  YORK,   DURING  THE  SEASON     1970-1971 


Program 

Date 

Conductor 

1 

October  14  &  16 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

2 

November  18 

SEIJI   OZAWA* 

November  20 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMASt 

3 

January  13  &  15 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

4 

February  17  &  19 

ERICH   LEINSDORF 

5 

March  17  &  19 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

WORKS   PLAYED  AT  THE   PHILHARMONIC   HALL  SERIES 

BACH 

Brandenburg  concerto  no.  3  in  G     S.  1048 

Suite  no.  4  in  D     S.  1069 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 

tBEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  8  in  F     op.  93 


Program 

3 
5 

4 

2 


1404 


Program 


*BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a 

BRUCKNER 
Symphony  no.  7  in  E 

*COPLAND 
Short  symphony 

in  honor  of  the  composer's  seventieth  birthday 

DAHL 

Concerto  for  alto  saxophone  and  wind  orchestra 

HARVEY  PITTEL     saxophone 

first  performance  in  New  York 

DEBUSSY 

'Images'  pour  orchestre 

*t|JGETI 
Atmospheres 

tPISTON 

Symphony  no.  2  (1943) 

t  RAVEL 

La  valse  -  choreographic  poem 

REGER 

Variations  and  fugue  on  a  theme  by  Mozart     op.  132 

SCHOENBERG 

Five  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  16 

Variations  for  orchestra     op.  31 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  8  in  B  minor     'Unfinished' 

STRAVINSKY 

Renard  (1922) 

ROBERT  GARTSIDE,  ALEXANDER  STEVENSON     tenors 
MARK  PEARSON,  RICHARD  GILL     basses 
TONI  KOVES-STEINER     cimbalom 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Divertissement  from  Act  3  of  'Swan  Lake' 

WEBERN 

Six  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  6 


CONCERTS  AT  CARNEGIE   HALL,   NEW  YORK, 
DURING  THE  SEASON     1970-1971 


Program 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Date 

October  17 
November  21 
January  16 
February  20 
March  20 


WORKS   PLAYED  AT  CARNEGIE   HALL 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92 


Conductor 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


Program 
1 


1405 


DEBUSSY 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  after  the 
eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  97  in  C 

HOLST 

Suite  from  The  planets'     op.  32 

MOZART 

Serenade  no.  9  in  D     K.  320     'Posthorn' 
ARMANDO  GHITALLA     posthorn 

NIELSEN 

Symphony  no.  5     op.  50 

PARTOS 

'Paths',  symphonic  elegy 

first  performance  in  New  York 

PROKOFIEV 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C     op.  26 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI     piano 


Program 


SCHUMAN 
Violin  concerto 

PAUL  ZUKOFSKY 


violin 


SCHUMANN 

Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  97     'Rhenish' 

STOCKHAUSEN 
Punkte  (Points) 


STRAVINSKY 
Petrushka  (1911  version) 
NEWTON  WAYLAND 


piano 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74     'Pathetique' 

VIOTTI 

Violin  concerto  no.  22  in  A  minor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 


CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  SERIES  AT  THE   BROOKLYN  ACADEMY 
OF  MUSIC  DURING  THE  SEASON     1970-1971 


Program 

1 

2 
3 


Date 

January  14 
February  18 
March  18 


Conductor 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


WORKS   PLAYED  AT  THE   BROOKLYN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

BACH 

Brandenburg  concerto  no.  3  in  G     S.  1048 

Suite  no.  4  in  D     S.  1069 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  97  in  C 


Program 

3 
3 


1406 


Program 


MOZART 

Serenade  no.  9  in  D     K.  320     'Posthorn' 
ARMANDO  GHITALLA     posthorn 


SCHUMANN 
Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat 

STOCKHAUSEN 
Punkte     (Points) 


op.  97     'Rhenish' 


STRAVINSKY 

Petrushka  (1911  version) 

NEWTON  WAYLAND     piano 

Renard  (1922  version) 

ROBERT  GARTSIDE,  ALEXANDER  STEVENSON 
MARK  PEARSON,  RICHARD  GILL     basses 
TONI   KOVES-STEINER     cimbalom 

VIOTTI 

Violin  concerto  no.  22  in  A  minor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 


tenors 


'Pathetique' 


CONCERTS   IN  OTHER  CITIES 

November  17  -  Woolsey  Hall,  New  Haven 

SEIJI   OZAWA     conductor 

DEBUSSY  Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune 

PROKOFIEV  Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C     op.  26 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI     piano 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  no.  6  in  B  minor     op.  74 

January  11  -Jorgensen  Auditorium,  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 

Violin  concerto  no.  22  in  A  minor 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

Punkte  (Points) 

Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat 

January  12  -  Bushnell  Memorial  Hall,  Hartford 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


VIOTTI 

STOCKHAUSEN 
SCHUMANN 


op.  97     'Rhenish' 


WEBERN  Six  pieces  for  orchestra 

HAYDN  Cello  concerto  in  C 

JULES  ESKIN     cello 
DEBUSSY  'Images'  pour  orchestre 

March  15  -  Constitution  Hall,  Washington  DC 

RAFAEL  KUBELIK     conductor 

SMETANA  Ma  vlast  (My  country) 

March  16- Constitution  Hall,  Washington  DC 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS     conductor 


op.  6 


BACH 

SCHOENBERG 

CHOPIN 

TCHAIKOVSKY 


Suite  no.  4  in  D     S.  1069 
Five  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  16 
Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  F  minor 
JOSEPH  KALICHSTEIN     piano 
Divertissement  from  Act  3  of  'Swan  Lake' 


op.  21 


CONCERTS  GIVEN  AT  THE  BERKSHIRE   FESTIVAL     1970 

Program  Date  Conductor 

1A  July  3  SEIJI  OZAWA 

1B  July  4  SEIJI   OZAWA 

1C  July  5  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 
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Program 
2A 
2B 
2C 

3A 
3B 
3C 
4A 
4B 
4C 
5A 
5B 
5C 
6A 
6B 
6C 
7A 
7B 
7C 
8A 
8B 
8C 


Date 
July  10 
July  11 
July  12 

July  17 
July  18 
July  19 
July  24 
July  25 
July  26 

July  31 
August  1 
August  2 

August  7 
August  8 
August  9 

August  14 
August  15 
August  16 

August  21 
August  22 
August  23 
in  memory  of  Charles  Munch 


Conductor 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

SEIJI   OZAWA 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

AARON  COPLAND 

JORGE  MESTER 

KENNETH  SCHERMERHORN 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
ANTAL  DORATI 

ALAIN   LOMBARD 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 
CHARLES  MACKERRAS 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG 
MAX  RUDOLF 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER 
SEIJI  OZAWA 
SEIJI  OZAWA 


WORKS   PLAYED  AT  THE   BERKSHIRE   FESTIVAL     1970 

C.P.E.  BACH 
Symphony  in  D     (1775)* 

J.S.  BACH 

Cantata  no.  51  'Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Landen'  for 

soprano  and  orchestra  with  trumpet  obbligato 

BETHANY  BEARDSLEE     soprano 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA     trumpet 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 

BEETHOVEN 

Fantasy  in  C  minor  for  piano,  chorus  and  orchestra     op.  80 

JEROME  LOWENTHAL     piano 

CHORUS  PRO  MUSICA 

Alfred  Nash  Patterson     director 
Overture  to  'Coriolan'     op.  62 
Overture  to  'Egmont'     op.  84 
Overture  to  'Konig  Stephan'     op.  117 
Overture  'Leonore  no.  2'     op.  72a 
Overture  'Leonore  no.  3'     op.  72b 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  C     op.  15 

JEROME  LOWENTHAL     piano 
Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat     op.  19 

CLAUDE  FRANK     piano 
Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C  minor     op.  37 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY     piano 
Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G     op.  58 

ANDRE  WATTS     piano 
Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  E  flat     op.  73     'Emperor' 

RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY     piano 

*  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Program 
4B 

3C 


8B 

7B 


5B 
5C 
7A 
7C 
5A 
7C 

5A 

5C 

5B 

7A 
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mm 


Program 
Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55     'Eroica'  7  A 

Marcia  funebre  from  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55     'Eroica'  5A 

in  memory  of  Sir  John  Barbirolli  and  George  Szell 
Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60  5B 

Symphony  no.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67  7C 

Symphony  no.  7  in  A     op.  92  5C 

Symphony  no.  8  in  F     op.  93  5A 

Symphony  no.  9  in  D  minor     op.  125  7B 

GWENDOLIN  SIMS     soprano 

EUNICE  ALBERTS     contralto 

WILLIAM  COCHRAN     tenor 

THOMAS  PAUL     bass 

CHORUS  PRO  MUSICA 

Alfred  Nash  Patterson     director 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     director 

BERLIOZ 

Grande  messe  des  morts     op.  5  8C 

LEOPOLD  SIMONEAU     tenor 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

John  Oliver     director 
FRAMINGHAM  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

John  Oliver     director 
MIT  GLEE  CLUB 

Klaus  Liepmann     director 
in  memory  of  Charles  Munch 
Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a  1A 

BERNSTEIN 

Chichester  psalms  for  mixed  choir,  boy  solo  and  orchestra*  1A 

ROBERT  PULEO     boy  alto 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

John  Oliver     director 
HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 
Elliot  Forbes     conductor 

BRITTEN 

Serenade  for  tenor,  horn  and  strings     op.  31*  3A 

JOHN  ALEXANDER     tenor 

JAMES  STAGLIANO     horn 

BUSONI 

Rondo  arlecchinesco     op.  46t  4A 

RICHARD  BURKE     tenor  (off  stage) 
COPLAND 
Concerto  for  clarinet  and  string  orchestra  with  harp  and  piano*  4A 

GERVASE  DE  PEYER     clarinet 
Dance  panels*  4A 

DEBUSSY 

La  mer  (The  sea),  three  symphonic  sketches  6B 

Prelude  a  I'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  after  6B 

the  eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme 
DVORAK 
Cello  concerto  in  B  minor     op.  104  6C 

JULES  ESKIN     cello 
GLINKA 
Overture  to  'Russian  und  Ludmila'  2A 

*  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
t  first  performance  at  the  Festival  concerts 
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Program 
HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  83  in  G  minor     'The  Hen'  4C 

Symphony  no.  86  in  D  3A 

Symphony  no.  88  in  G  6A 

Symphony  no.  98  in  B  flat  3C 

IBERT 

Divertissement  (1930)*  3A 

KRENEK 

Concert  aria  'Die  Nachtigall'*  3C 

BETHANY  BEARDSLEE     soprano 

LIGETI 

Atmospheres  1A 

LUTOSLAWSKI 

Concerto  for  orchestra  8B 

MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  2  in  C  minor     'Resurrection'  1C 

LORNA  HAYWOOD  soprano 
CHRISTA  LUDWIG  contralto 
HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

Elliot  Forbes     conductor 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     director 

MOZART 

Cosi  fan  tutte     K.  588*  2B 

PHYLLIS  CURTIN     soprano 

ROSALIND  ELIAS     mezzo-soprano 

TOM  KRAUSE     baritone 

GEORGE  SHIRLEY     tenor 

TERESA  STRATAS     soprano 

EZIO  FLAGELLO     bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
John  Oliver     director 

ANDREW  RAEBURN     stage  director 
Overture  to  'Le  nozze  di  Figaro'     K.  492  1B 

Piano  concerto  in  F     K.  459  4C 

CHRISTOPH   ESCHENBACH     piano 
Piano  concerto  in  D  minor     K.  466  3B 

LI  LI   KRAUS     piano 
Piano  concerto  in  A     K.  488  3A 

YUJI  TAKAHASHI     piano 
Serenade  no.  10  in  B  flat  for  thirteen  wind  instruments     K.  361  3B 

Symphony  no.  36  in  C     K.  425     'Linz'  1B 

Symphony  no.  41  in  C     K.  551     'Jupiter'  4B 

MUSSORGSKY 

Prelude  to  'Khovanshchina'  6B 

PROKOFIEV 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C     op.  26  6B 

GARY  GRAFFMAN     piano 
Suite  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'     op.  64  2C 

RACHMANINOV 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  D  minor     op.  30  8B 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG     piano 

*first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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ROUSSEL 

Bacchus  et  Ariane     op.  43  (suite  no.  2) 

RUSSO 

Three  pieces  for  blues  band  and  symphony  orchestra     op.  50^ 
CORKY  SIEGEL'S  HAPPY  YEAR  BAND 

SATIE 

Deux  gymnopediest 

SCHOENBERG 
Piano  concerto     op.  42t 
PETER  SERKIN     piano 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  5  in  B  flat     D.  485 

SCHULLER 
Spectrat 

SCRIABIN 

Le  poeme  de  I'extase     op.  54t 

SHOSTAKOVICH 
Symphony  no.  5     op.  47 

STRAUSS 

Orchestral  suite  from  'Der  Burger  als  Edelmann',  based 
on  Moliere's  play  'Le  bourgeois  gentilhomme' 

STRAVINSKY 

Concert  suite  from  the  ballet  'Pulcinella' 

Concerto  in  D  for  string  orchestrat 

Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 

Suite  from  the  ballet  'L'oiseau  de  feu'  (The  firebird)      (1919) 

Petrushka     (1947) 

NEWTON  WAYLAND     piano 
Violin  concerto  in  D     (1931)t 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

SZYMANOWSKI 
Violin  concerto  no.  1     op.  35t 
PAUL  ZUKOFSKY     violin 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  1  in  G  minor     op.  13     'Winter  daydreams't 

Suite  no.  4     'Mozartiana'     op.  61 1 

WAGNER 
Overture  to  'Rienzi' 

WEBERN 

Six  pieces  for  orchestra     op.  6 

*  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

t  first  performance  at  the  Festival  concerts 


Program 
6A 

2C 

6B 
2C 

4A 
8A 
8A 
6C 

4B 


3C 
4C 

2A 
1B 
6A 

1B 


8A 

2A 
4C 

8A 

6C 


WEEKEND   PRELUDES  AT  THE   BERKSHIRE   FESTIVAL     1970 

July  3  MAHLER  Songs  from  'Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn' 

ROSE  TAYLOR     mezzo-soprano 
RICHARD  TAYLOR     baritone 
DENNIS  HELMRICH     piano 
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July  10 


I  illy  17 


July  24 


July  31 


GIBBONS 

GABRIELI 

PHILIPS 

VICTORIA 

MESSIAEN 

BRUCKNER 

WALTON 


BACH 
MESSIAEN 


COPLAND 
FAURE 


BEETHOVEN 


August  7 

PALESTRINA 

WHYTE 

WEELKES 

ANONYMOUS 

CASCIOLINI 

ORR 

MORRIS 

VAUG  HAN- 

WILLIAMS 

SEIBER 

August  14 

BEETHOVEN 

August  21 

BACH 

CHOPIN 

O  Lord,  in  thy  wrath 

Benedictus  Dominus  Deus 

Ne  reminiscaris  Domine 

Ascendens  Christum  in  altum 

O  sacrum  convivium 

Three  motets 

Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart 

THE  CHOIR  OF  ST  JOHN'S  COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE,  ENGLAND 
George  Guest     conductor 

Partita  no.  3  in  A  minor     S.  827 

Partita  no.  6  in  E  minor     S.  830 

Canteyodjaya 

YUJI  TAKAHASHI     piano 

Twelve  poems  by  Emily  Dickinson 
Six  poems  of  Paul  Verlaine 
PHYLLIS  CURTIN     soprano 
RYAN   EDWARDS     piano 

Variations  for  piano,  violin  and  cello  on 
Wenzel  Muller's  song  'Ich  bin  der 
Schneider  Kakadu'     op.  121a 

Piano  trio  in  E  flat     op.  70     no.  2 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

JULES  ESKIN     cello 

RICHARD  GOODE     piano 

Exultate  Deo 

Christe,  qui  lux  es 

Alleluia,  I  heard  a  voice 

There  is  no  rose 

Angelus  Domini 

Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray 

Blow  away  the  morning  dew 

Ca'  the  yowes 
Three  Hungarian  folk  songs 
BERKSHIRE  BOY  CHOIR 
George  Guest     conductor 

Piano  sonata  in  E  minor     op.  90 
Piano  sonata  in  C     op.  53     'Waldstein' 
CLAUDE  FRANK     piano 

Chromatic  fantasy  and  fugue  in  D  minor     S.  903 
Sonata  no.  3  in  B  minor     op.  58 
ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG     piano 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER     1970 

A  full  report  of  the  Center's  activities  appears  in  the  fifth  program  book  of  the 
Friday-Saturday  series,  on  page  305. 


BOSTON   POPS     1970 

The  eighty-fifth  season  (the  Arthur  Fiedler  seventy-fifth  birthday  season)  of  the 
Boston  Pops  ran  from  April  28  through  June  27.  The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
gave   fifty-four   regular   concerts   as   well    as   a   special    concert   to    benefit   the 
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Orchestra's  Pension  Fund.  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor,  directed  thirty-five  con- 
certs; Harry  Ellis  Dickson,  Assistant  Conductor,  ten.  Guest  conductors  were 
Harry  John  Brown  (three  concerts),  Frederick  Fennell,  Erich  Kunzel,  and  Joseph 
Silverstein  (two  concerts  each),  and  Rouben  Gregorian  and  William  Tesson 
(one  concert  each). 

The  many  soloists  included  Chet  Atkins,  Boston  Ballet  Co.,  Lynn  Chang,  Nancy 
Cirillo,  Lorraine  Ippolito  di  Gregorio,  Virginia  Eskin,  Donn-Alexandre  Feder, 
Johanna  Fiedler,  the  Four  Statesmen,  Reginald  Hache,  Edward  Harney,  Richard 
Hayman,  Ronald  Hodges,  Eugene  Indjic,  Betty  Jones,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Philip  Kraft,  Patricia  Michaelian,  Moog  Quartet,  Peter  Nero,  New  York  Rock  & 
Roll  Ensemble,  Janet  Packer,  Anthony  and  Joseph  Paratore,  the  Romeros,  'Doc' 
Severinsen,  George  Shearing,  Debbie  Sobel,  Roman  Totenberg,  Robert  Tumarkin, 
Veronica  Tyler,  Peter  Warsaw,  Earl  Wild,  Mason  Williams  and  Andrew  Wolf. 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  was  soloist  with  the 
Pops,  as  was  Alfred  Krips,  Concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Pops.  Other  members 
of  the  Pops  Orchestra  who  were  soloists  were  Max  Hobart,  Martin  Hoherman, 
Christopher  Kimber,  Leo  Litwin,  Ralph  Pottle,  Yizhak  Schotten,  William  Stokking, 
and  Roger  Voisin,  who  appeared  with  his  son,  Peter  Voisin.  George  Zazofsky,  a 
former  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  appeared  with  his  son,  Peter  Zazofsky. 

Thirteen  of  the  Pops  concerts  were  recorded  by  WGBH-TV  for  delayed  color 
telecast  over  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  network  throughout  the  nation. 


ESPLANADE  CONCERTS     1970 

The  forty-second  season  of  Esplanade  Concerts,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Founder  and 
Director,  was  given  from  July  13  through  July  25.  In  an  effort  to  broaden  the 
base  of  these  concerts,  the  Boston  Esplanade  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  gave 
evening  performances  in  Charlestown,  Hyde  Park,  Somerville  and  Brighton,  and 
a  morning  concert  at  Government  Center,  Boston.  While  this  reduced  the 
number  of  evening  concerts  at  the  Hatch  Shell,  it  did  awaken  interest  in  good 
music  in  these  other  communities.  One  morning  children's  concert  was  given 
at  the  Hatch  Shell.  The  concerts  were  sponsored  by  the  following  businesses 
and  organizations: 


Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Arthur  D.  Little  Inc. 
Boston  Edison  Company 
Boston  Globe 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Eastern  Company 
Filene's  Sons  Company 
Garland  Corporation 
Gillette  Company 
Houghton-Mifflin  Company 
Instron  Corporation 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Marsh  &  McLennan 
Maynard  Plastics 


National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 
New  England  Life 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank 
New  England  Telephone  & 

Telegraph  Company 
Old  Colony  Trust  Company  of  Boston 
Polaroid  Corporation 
Raytheon  Company 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Company 
Stop  &  Shop  Inc. 
Time  Inc. 
United-Carr  Inc. 
United  States  Steel 
U.S.M.  Corporation 
William  Carter  Company 
William  Underwood  Company 


PENSION   FUND 

Three  special  concerts  have  been  given  to  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 
Arthur  Fiedler  conducted  the  Boston  Pops  in  an  'Old  Timers'  Night'  concert  on 
Sunday  May  17.  Mr  Fiedler  also  conducted  the  Pops  Orchestra  in  a  Gershwin 
concert,  at  which  Earl  Wild  was  soloist,  on  Tuesday  August  11  at  Tanglewood. 
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On  Sunday  February  28  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Joseph 
Silverstein,  was  joined  for  an  afternoon  of  musical  madness  by  Professor  Peter 
Schickele,  the  discoverer  of  P.D.Q.  Bach,  some  of  whose  oeuvre  was  performed 
to  a  packed  and  unbelieving  audience  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Six  open  rehearsals  were  held  at  Symphony  Hall  during  the  1970-1971  season 
(September  24,  October  29,  November  12,  December  3,  February  11,  March  11). 
The  revenue  from  ticket  sales  benefited  the  Pension  Fund,  as  did  that  taken 
for  the  eight  Saturday  morning  open  rehearsals  of  the  Berkshire  Festival. 

CONCERTS  GIVEN  SINCE  MAY  1970  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin  HAROLD  WRIGHT     clarinet* 

BURTON   FINE     viola  SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 

JULES  ESKIN     cello  JAMES  STAGLIANO     horn 

HENRY  PORTNOI     double  bass  ARMANDO  GHITALLA     trumpet 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER     flute  WILLIAM  GIBSON     trombone 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe  EVERETT  FIRTH     percussion 

*GINO  CIOFFI,  clarinetist  of  the  Chamber  Players  since  the  group  was  formed 
in  1964,  retired  at  the  end  of  the  Orchestra's  eighty-ninth  season. 

May  5  -  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville 

with  Richard  Goode     guest  pianist 
ROCHBERG  Duo  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

PISTON  Three  pieces  for  flute,  clarinet  and  bassoon 

COLGRASS  Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

BRAHMS  Trio  in  E  flat  for  violin,  horn  and  piano     op.  40 

May  6  -  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville 

with  Richard  Goode     guest  pianist 
DANZI  Woodwind  quintet  in  G  minor     op.  56     no.  2 

KOPER  Kammermusik  for  oboe,  bassoon,  percussion  and  piano 

BLACHER  Trio  for  trumpet,  trombone  and  piano     op.  31 

ETLER  Wind  quintet  no.  2 

May  7-  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville 

with  Richard  Goode     guest  pianist 
BEETHOVEN  String  trio  in  C  minor     op.  9     no.  3 

SCHOENBERG  String  trio     op.  45  (1946) 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  trio  in  E  flat     op.  70     no.  2 

May  8-  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville 

with  Richard  Goode     guest  pianist 

BEETHOVEN  Serenade  in  D  for  flute,  violin  and  viola     op.  25 

Quintet  in  E  flat  for  piano  and  winds     op.  16 
Septet  in  E  flat  for  winds  and  strings     op.  20 

May  16  -  Oliver  School,  Lawrence 

SCHUBERT  String  trio  in  B  flat  no.  2     D.  581 

DANZI  Woodwind  quintet  in  G  minor     op.  56     no.  2 

BEETHOVEN  Septet  in  E  flat  for  winds  and  strings     op.  20 

May  1 7  -  Kane  School,  Lawrence 

SCHUBERT  String  trio  in  B  flat  no.  2     D.  581 

DANZI  Woodwind  quintet  in  G  minor     op.  56     no.  2 

BEETHOVEN  Septet  in  E  flat  for  winds  and  strings     op.  20 

,May  18  -  Williams  College,  Williamstown 

BEETHOVEN  String  trio  in  C  minor     op.  9     no.  3 

Serenade  in  D  for  flute,  violin  and  viola     op.  25 
Septet  in  E  flat  for  winds  and  strings     op.  20 
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May  19  -  Berkshire  Community  College  Auditorium,  Pittsfield 

SCHUBERT  String  trio  in  B  flat  no.  2     D.  581 

ETLER  Wind  quintet  no.  2 

ROCHBERG  Duo  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

MOZART  Divertimento  in  E  flat  for  string  trio     K.  563 

May  20-  Nauset  Regional  High  School,  Orleans 

SCHUBERT  String  trio  in  B  flat  no.  2     D.  581 

ETLER  Wind  quintet  no.  2 

BEETHOVEN  Septet  in  E  flat  for  winds  and  strings     op.  20 

May  21  -  Lawrence  High  School,  Falmouth 

SCHUBERT  String  trio  in  B  flat  no.  2     D.  581 

ETLER  Wind  quintet  no.  2 

BEETHOVEN  Septet  in  E  flat  for  winds  and  strings     op.  20 

May  22  -  Barnstable  High  School,  Hyannis 

SCHUBERT  String  trio  in  B  flat  no.  2     D.  581 

ETLER  Wind  quintet  no.  2 

BEETHOVEN  Septet  in  E  flat  for  winds  and  strings     op.  20 

July  31  -  Prelude  Concert,  Berkshire  Festival 

with  Richard  Goode     guest  pianist 
BEETHOVEN  Variations  for  piano,  violin  and  cello  on  Wenzel  Muller's 

song  'Ich  bin  der  Schneider  Kakadu'     op.  121a 

Piano  trio  in  E  flat     op.  70     no.  2 

August  11  -  A  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  -  Philharmonic  Hall,  New  York  City 

SCHUBERT  String  trio  in  B  flat  no.  2     D.  581 

MOZART  Flute  quartet  in  D     K.  285 

Sonata  in  B  flat  for  bassoon  and  cello     K.  292 
Divertimento  in  E  flat  for  string  trio     K.  563 

October  11  -  Annhurst  College,  Woodstock,  Connecticut 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Soloists: 
Violin  Viola  Bass 

Joseph  Silverstein  Burton  Fine  Henry  Portnoi 

Max  Hobart 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Clarence  Knudson 
John  Korman 


Reuben  Green 
Cello 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 


BACH 

VIVALDI 

HANDEL 

HAYDN 

MOZART 


Violin  concerto  in  A  minor 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Bassoon  concerto  in  E  minor 

Sherman  Walt 
Oboe  concerto  in  G  minor 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Violin  concerto  in  G 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Serenade  in  C     K.  525     'Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik' 


November  4 -St  Botolph  Club,  Boston 

with  Max  Hobart     violin 
MOZART  String  quartet  in  G     K.  387 

RAVEL  String  quartet  in  F 


November  15 


MOZART 
RAVEL 


American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  Symphony  Hall 
with  Max  Hobart     violin 

Gerald  Berlin     guest  clarinetist 
String  quartet  in  G     K.  387 
String  quartet  in  F 
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BRAHMS  Clarinet  quintet  in  B  minor     op.  115 

December  13  -  Sanders  Theatre  series  (1) 
ROSSINI  Quartet  no.  2  in  A  for  strings 

PISTON  Woodwind  quintet  (1956) 

SCHUBERT  Octet  in  F  for  strings  and  winds     D.  803 

January  20 -St  Botolph  Club,  Boston 

BEETHOVEN  Variations  on  'La  ci  darem  la  mano'  from  Mozart's 

'Don  Giovanni'  for  two  oboes  and  english  horn, 
arranged  for  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon 

FRAN^AIX  Woodwind  quintet 

IBERT  Trois  pieces  breves 


January  24  -  Sanders  Theatre  series  (2) 

with  Gilbert  Kalish     guest  pianist 

Trio  for  clarinet,  cello  and  piano  in  A  minor     op.  114 

Octandre  (1924) 

String  trio     op.  20 

Piano  trio  no.  1  in  D  minor     op.  49 


BRAHMS 
VARESE 
WEBERN 
MENDELSSOHN 


February  14  -  Sanders  Theatre  series  (3) 

with  Ann  Hobson     harp 
Max  Hobart     violin 
Gilbert  Kalish     guest  pianist 
MOZART  Piano  quartet  in  E  flat     K.  493 

RIEGGER  Concerto  for  piano  and  woodwinds     op.  53 

RAVEL  Introduction  and  allegro  for  harp,  wi.th  string  quartet, 

flute  and  clarinet 
STRAVINSKY  Concert  suite  from  'Histoire  du  soldat' 


RETIRING  MEMBERS,   NEW  MEMBERS  AND  AN   EXCHANGE 

Three  members  of  the  Orchestra  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  1970-1971  season. 
They  are  Paul  Keaney,  horn,  who  joined  the  Orchestra  in  1937;  Herman  Silber- 
man,  violin,  who  joined  in  1944;  and  William  Stokking,  who  has  played  with 
the  Orchestra  since  1968,  and  leaves  to  become  principal  cello  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra.  Nine  players  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  start  of 
the  1970-1971  season:  Cecilia  Arzewski,  violin;  Ronald  Barron,  trombone;  Paul 
Fried,  flute;  Joel  Moerschel,  cello;  David  Ohanian,  horn;  Wayne  Rapier,  oboe; 
Marylou  Speaker,  violin;  Lawrence  Wolfe,  double  bass;  and  Harold  Wright, 
principal  clarinet. 

Hironaka  Sugie,  principal  viola  and  librarian  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  has  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1970-1971  season  in  an  exchange  with  Yizhak  Schotten. 

RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  were  broad- 
cast regularly  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany)  and  WFCR  (Amherst). 
The  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  were  broadcast  regularly  by 
WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston),  WFCR  (Amherst),  WPJB-FM  (Provi- 
dence) and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield).  WGBH  and  WCRB  co-operated  in  four- 
channel  transmissions  of  the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  association  with 
Acoustic  Research  Inc.  of  Cambridge. 

Most  of  the  Tuesday  evening  concerts  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  were 
broadcast  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM   (Albany)   and  WFCR   (Amherst). 

The  nine  Saturday  evening  Pops  concerts  in  1970  were  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
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FM  (Boston),  WCRB-AM-FM  (Boston),  WAMC-FM  (Albany),  WFCR  (Amherst), 
WPJB-FM  (Providence)  and  WCRX-FM  (Springfield). 

All  regular  weekend  concerts  by  the  Orchestra  during  the  1970  Berkshire  Festival 
were  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM  (Boston),  WFCR  (Amherst)  and  WAMC-FM 
(Albany).  WCRB-FM  (Boston),  WCRX-FM  (Springfield)  and  WPJB-FM  (Providence) 
broadcast  the  Saturday  evening  concerts. 

Complete  transcriptions  of  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts,  as  well  as  concerts 
of  the  Boston  Pops  and  of  the  1970  Berkshire  Festival,  were  broadcast  through 
the  Boston  Symphony  Transcription  Trust  on  the  following  stations,  both  com- 
mercial and  educational.  Where  known,  the  name  of  the  sponsor  is  indicated. 


UNITED  STATES 
Akron,  Ohio 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Allentown,  Pa. 


Ames,  Iowa 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Anchorage,  Alaska 

Archbold,  Ohio 


WAKR 

WAMC 
WFMZ 


WOI-AM-FM 

WFCR 

KNIK 

WHFD 


Prinz  Office  Supply  Company 

Westside  Plymouth 

Sustaining 

Georgetown  Manor 

First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

of  Bethlehem 
Sustaining 
Sustaining 

First  National  Bank  of  Anchorage 
Matanuska  Valley  Bank 
Sauder  Woodworking 
Gilbert  &  Heer  Drugs 
Farmers  &  Merchants  State  Bank 


Baltimore,  Md. 

WBAL-FM 

Von  Paris  Moving  &  Storage 

Belleville,  III. 

WMRY 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

WAPI-FM 

Sustaining 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

WFIU-FM 

Sustaining 

Boston 

WCRB-AM-FM 

Acoustic  Research  Inc. 

WGBH-FM 

Sustaining 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WBFO 

Sustaining 

Burlington,  Vt. 

WJOY 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

WMT 

Champaign,  III. 

WILL 

Educational 

Chicago,  III. 

WFMT-FM 

Acoustic  Research  Inc. 
First  Commercial  Bank 
Oak  Park  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Cincinatti,  Ohio 

WGUC 

Educational 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

WCLV 

Pioneer  Audio  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

WOSU-FM 

O.  M.  Scott  &  Sons 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

KIOU 

Kelly  Music,  Taylor  Bros.  Jewelers 

Dallas,  Texas 

WRR 

Sustaining 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

WNDB-AM-FM 

News  Journal  Corp. 

Dekalb,  III. 

WNIU-FM 

Sustaining 

Denver,  Colo. 

KVOD 

Midland  Federal  Savings 

Detroit,  Mich. 

WDET 
WQRS 

Sustaining 

Dover,  N.  J. 

WDHA-FM 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

WKAR 

Sustaining 

Ellsworth,  Me. 

WDEA 

Sustaining 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 

KFRB 

Sustaining 

KUAC 

Sustaining 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

KFNW-FM 

Sustaining 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

WFTL 

Boston  Rug  Co. 
Lauderdale  Abstract 
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Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

WPTH 

Kaplan's  Furniture  Co. 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

WRUF-AM-FM 

City  Utilities 

Grand  Island,  Neb. 

KMMJ 

Bost  Pharmacy 
First  National  Bank 
Nehi-Royal  Crown  Bottling  Co. 
Kinman  Chevrolet-Cadillac 
Schweser's  Fashion  Store 
Stephens-Ryder-Wenger  Insurance 
Agency 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

WOOD 

Steketee's  Audio  Shop 
William  Klein's  Store  for  Men 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

WQMG 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

WMUU 

Sustaining 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

KAIM 

Hawaiian  Airlines 

Houston,  Texas 

KLEF 

Houston  Chronicle 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WFMS 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

WMUK 

Sustaining 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

WUOT 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

WBAA 

Lafayette  National  Bank  (Grantor) 

Lawrence,  Kansas 

KANU-FM 

Sustaining 

Lima,  Ohio 

WLSR 

The  Leader  Store 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

KFAC-AM-FM 

Japan  Airlines 

Miami,  Fla. 

WOCN 

First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

Milwaukee,  Wise. 

WFMR 

Marine  National  Exchange  Bank 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

KSJR/KSJN 

Sustaining 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

WPLN 

New  York  City 

WQXR 

Norfolk,  Va. 

WGH-FM 
WRVC-FM 

Various  Restaurants 

Omaha,  Neb. 

KIOS 

Educational-Public  Service 

Peoria,  III. 

WIVC 

Commercial  National  Bank 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WFLN-FM 

Gerstley,  Sunstein  &  Co.  Inc 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WLOA 

Portland,  Me. 

WGAN 

Portland,  Ore. 

KXL 

First  National  Bank  of  Oregon 

Providence,  R.  1. 

WPJB-FM 

Blackstone  Valley  Electric  Co. 

Gladding's 

G.  H.  Walker  &  Co. 

People's  Savings  Bank  &  Trust 

Provo,  Utah 

KBYU-FM 

Sustaining 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WBFB 

Xerox  Corp. 

St  Louis,  Mo. 

KFUO 

Beiderweiden  Funeral  Homes 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

KKHI-AM-FM 

Japan  Airlines 

Seattle,  Wash. 

KISW 

,;.:■   ■■ 

Springfield,  Mass. 

WCRX 

Third  National  Bank  of  Hampden 
County 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WONO 

Tyler,  Texas 

KDOK 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

WRUN 

Marine  Midland  Bank 
Utica  Savings  Bank 
Special  Metals  Corp. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

WGMS 

Furs  by  Gartenhaus 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

WYZZ 

The  David  Ertley  Dealerships 
First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Assoc. 
Scot's  (RCA  Victor  &  RCA  Whirlpool) 
Greenbriar  Lodge  Restaurant 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

WYSU 
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CANADA 

Edmonton,  Alberta 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 


CKUA-AM-FM 

CKFM 

CKDS-FM 


Sustaining 
Toronto  Telegram 
Sustaining 


TELEVISION   BROADCASTS 

During  the  1970  Pops  season  thirteen  concerts  were  recorded  on  videotape  by 
WGBH  (Channel  2)  and  subsequently  telecast  over  the  National  Educational 
Television  network  from  coast  to  coast.  Jordan  M.  Whitelaw  was  producer; 
David  Attwood,  William  Cosel,  Russell  Fortier  and  Christopher  Sarson  were 
directors  of  these  programs. 

During  the  1970-1971  winter  season  three  concerts  have  been  telecast  by 
WGBH  (Channel  2)  and  recorded  on  videotape  for  possible  future  distribution. 
Intermission  features  have  included  interviews  of  the  concerts'  conductors  by 
Andrew  Raeburn,  Robert  Baram  and  Newton  Wayland.  William  Cosel  was 
producer  and  director  of  these  programs. 
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RECORDINGS 

The  following  recordings  have  been  released  since  Mayn970: 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

On  record,  8  track  cartridge,  MusiCassette  and  Open  Reel: 
IVES  Three  places  in  New  England 

RUGGLES  Sun-treader 

conducted  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

DEBUSSY  Nocturnes 

RAVEL  Daphnis  et  Chloe- suite 

Pavane  for  a  dead  Infanta 
conducted  by  Claudio  Abbado 

On  record,  MusiCassette  and  Open  Reel 
HOLST  The  planets 

conducted  by  William  Steinberg 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  no.  1  in  G  minor     'Winter  dreams' 

conducted  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

On  record: 

SCHUMAN  Violin  concerto  (Zukofsky) 

PISTON  Symphony  no.  2 

conducted  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

RCA 

On  record,  Stereo-8,  Cassette  and  Quad-8: 

DVORAK  Symphony  no.  9  in  E  minor     'New  world' 

conducted  by  Arthur  Fiedler 

STRAVINSKY  'Firebird' suite 

Petrushka 
conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa 

On  record: 

ORFF  Carmina  Burana 

conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa 

BEETHOVEN  The  five  piano  concertos  (Rubinstein) 

conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf 
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BEETHOVEN  The  nine  symphonies 

conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  2 

conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky 

On  Stereo-8  and  Cassette: 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  4  in  B  flat 

Overture  'Leonore  no.  2' 
conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf 

On  Stereo-8: 

BRAHMS  Symphony  no.  1  in  C  minor 

conducted  by  Charles  Munch 

WAGNER  Excerpts  from  Tannhauser,  Die  Walktire 

and  Siegfried 
conducted  by  Charles  Munch 

On  Cassette: 

BEETHOVEN  Symphonies  no.  1  and  no.  8 ) 

conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  ) 

BEETHOVEN  Violin  concerto  in  D  (Heifetz)  ) 

conducted  by  Charles  Munch  ) 

BOSTON   POPS,  Arthur  Fiedler     conductor 

DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

On  record,  8  track  cartridge,  MusiCassette  and  Open  Reel: 

Fabulous  Broadway 

A  Christmas  festival 

Fiedler's  greatest  hits 

Those  were  the  days 

Fiedler's  favorite  overtures 

RCA 

On  record,  Stereo-8  and  Cassette: 

Fiedler's  choice 

Fiedler  on  the  roof 

Have  a  ball  with  Arthur 

On  record  and  Stereo-8: 
Fiedler  and  his  friends 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy 
Tchaikovsky's  greatest  ballets 
Opera's  greatest  hits 

On  record: 

American  family  album  of  Christmas  music 

On  Stereo-8  and  Cassette: 
Nutcracker  excerpts 

On  Cassette: 

'Tenderly'  and  other  Romantic  favorites 

Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  play  12  big  band  hits 

Grand  Canyon  Suite  and  4  Pops  favorites 

On  Quad-8  and  33A  tape: 

The  best  of  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops 

On  Quad-8: 

Up,  up  and  away 

Carmen  ballet  (Bizet-Shchedrin) 

Music  from  million  dollar  movies 

On  33A  tape: 

Fiedler's  all  time  favorites 

Pops  roundup 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER   PLAYERS 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 

On  record,  8  track  cartridge  and  MusiCassette: 
Sonatas  by  Debussy 

On  record: 

American  chamber  music  of  the  twentieth  century 

(Ives,  Porter  and  Carter) 

RCA 

On  record: 

Music  by  Schubert,  Milhaud  and  Hindemith 


SPECIAL  YOUTH   CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Harry  Ellis  Dickson, 
began  its  twelfth  season  of  concerts  on  November  6  with  a  program  devoted 
to  Beethoven,  in  honor  of  the  composer's  200th  anniversary.  The  finale  of  the 
Ninth  symphony  was  sung  by  a  combined  chorus  of  students  from  two  Boston 
high  schools.  The  season  consisted  of  three  programs,  each  performed  four 
times.  The  six  subscription  concerts  were  again  sold  out;  groups  from  more 
than  85  local  communities  attended.  The  special  series  of  six  concerts,  made 
possible  by  the  Frederick  J.  Kennedy  Memorial  Foundation  grant  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  was  presented  for  the  second  year  to  5,000  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  students  from  low  income  areas  of  Boston.  (The  Kennedy 
grant  also  makes  it  possible  for  240  young  people  who  attend  the  Youth  Concert 
Boston  series  to  spend  four  days  at  Tanglewood  as  part  of  the  Days  in  the  Arts 
program.)  The  second  concert  program  included  four  high  school  soloists, 
chosen  by  competition  to  appear  with  the  Orchestra.  The  final  concert  was  an 
abbreviated  version  of  the  opera  Carmen.  Professional  singers  took  leading 
roles,  the  choral  parts  were  sung  by  the  Lincoln-Sudbury  Regional  High  School 
Chorus  and  St  Paul  Choir  School's  Boys'  Chorus,  and  a  dance  group  from  the 
Elma  Lewis  School  of  Fine  Arts  also  took  part.  The  performance  was  staged  by 
the  Opera  Department  of  the  New  England  Conservatory.  The  orchestra  for  all 
concerts  consisted  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


EXHIBITIONS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  exhibitions  shown   in  the  Gallery  throughout  this  season  were  loaned  by 
the  following  artists  and  associations: 

Cambridge  Art  Association  (September  21  -  October  13) 
Adelson  Galleries  Inc.  (October  20- November  14) 
Art/Asia  (November  24  -  December  15) 
Ashton  Gallery  (December  17- January  19) 
Subscribers  Exhibition  (January  21  -  February  6) 
New  England  Artists  Group  (February  11  -  March  7) 
Boston  Watercolor  Society  (March  11  -April  1) 
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NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  AND   BALL 

The  ninetieth  anniversary  dinner  and  ball  was  held  on  April  27  1970.  Symphony 
Hall  was  especially  decorated  for  the  occasion  by  Maurice  Carrere  of  Maxim's, 
Paris,  and  Paul  Vogler  of  Filene's,  Boston,  in  association  with  Bertrand  Goldberg 
Associates,  Boston.  Maxim's,  Paris,  provided  dinner.  Other  major  donations 
were  made  by  the  Gillette  Company,  Pan  American  World  Airways,  the  Count 
and  Countess  Robert  de  Vogue,  Conzorzio  Costa  Smerelda  and  Alisarda  Air- 
lines, Mr  William  Draper,  Mr  and  Mrs  Peter  D.  Fuller,  Mr  and  Mrs  James  H. 
Perkins,  Dr  Dera  and  Ernest  Ruegg,  Mr  Michael  Welch,  Mr  Seymour  Weller, 
and  by  an  anonymous  donor. 

The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  played  for  the  ball, 
as  did  Ruby  Newman  and  his  orchestra.  Co-chairmen  of  the  Ball  Committee 
were  Mrs  Lewis  P.  Cabot  and  Mrs  Jerome  Rosenfeld. 

The  net  gain  to  the  Orchestra  from  the  dinner  and  ball  was  over  $129,000. 

MEETING  OF  THE   FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Thursday  morning  May  20  at  11.45. 
Arthur  Fiedler  will  conduct  a  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Pops;  afterwards  there 
will  be  refreshments  and  a  box  lunch  at  the  Pops  tables.  Talcott  M.  Banks, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  speak  about  the  developments  of  the 
past  year. 


THE  ADVERTISERS 

IN  THE 

PROGRAM  BOOK 

ACTIVELY  SUPPORT 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

BY  MAKING  THE 

CONTENTS  OF  THE 

PROGRAM  POSSIBLE. 

PLEASE  GIVE  THEM 


YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


Why  Schubert  died  without  a 
pfenning  and  Mendelssohn  didn't. 


Mendelssohn  was  a  rare  genius  with 
music  and,  unlike  poor  Schubert,  also 
had  a  knack  for  managing  his  money. 
Most  people  aren't  that  lucky. 
They  shake  their  heads  over  the 
fine  points  of  a  trust,  shrug 
their  shoulders  about  mak- 
ing or  changing  their  will, 
throw  up  their  hands  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  chang  - 
ing  tax  laws  or  the  churning 
stock  market. 

If  you  have  more  money  than 
you  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  reasonably  manage, 
then  why  don't  you  and 
your  attorney  speak  to 


Drawing  of  Franz  Schubert 
The  Bettmann  Archive 


one  of  our  Personal  Bankers  at  Shawmut. 

Your  Personal  Banker  can  work  with  both 

of  you  in  so  many  ways  —  from  setting 

up  a  stock  investment  plan,  establishing 

a  trust  to  formulating  a  sound  estate 

plan . . .  perhaps  improving  your  tax 

picture  at  the  same  time.  Shawmut: 

Could  be  music  to  your  ears. 

Call  our  Trust  Department  at 

742-4900,  Ext.  177 


PERSONAL 

TRUST 

DEPARTMENT 


The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston  f 

A  Shawmut  Association  bank,  Member  F.D.I.C. 

Have  a  Personal  Banker 
at  your  side,  on  your  side. 
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Boston's  Biggest 
Art  Print  Shop 
isn  9t  in  Boston  ! 

It's  in 

Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge. 


READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

(offices  in  major  cities  throughout  the  world 


STOP  READING  THE  WAY  THEY  DID 

100  YEARS  AGO 

(Your  time  is  too  valuable) 

•  Classes  begin  monthly. 

•  Special  group  classes  are  now  being  conducted  on  the 
premises  of  businesses,  industries  and  schools. 

For  information  call  536-6380 

"MY  AVERAGE  STUDENT  READS  4.7  TIMES 
FASTER  THAN  HIS  STARTING  SPEED" 

BOSTON  /  17  Arlington  St.  •PROVIDENCE  /  10  Dorrance  St.  /  Suite  644 

SPONSOR:  JOHN  W.  KILGO  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

.  .  .  rests  in  large  measure  with  its  audiences,  the  devoted  concert 
goers  who,  like  you,  attend  its  concerts. 

You  can  help  insure  the  Orchestra's  future  greatness  by  making  a 
deferred  gift  to  Symphony.  The  satisfaction  of  a  significant  cultural 
contribution  can  be  joined  to  the  protection  of  your  own  financial 
future. 

A  bequest  ...  a  life  income  agreement  ...  an  annuity  .  .  .  life 
insurance:  these  are  the  four  ways  of  making  such  a  deferred  gift. 
Each  has  it  advantages. 

The  bequest:  in  his  will,  the  donor  provides  Symphony  with  a  specific 
amount  or  a  remainder  interest.  The  life  income  agreement:  the 
donor  gives  capital  to  Symphony  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life.  The  annuity:  the  donor  gives  capital  and  Symphony  guarantees 
to  the  donor  a  fixed  annual  income  for  life.  And  lastly,  life  insurance: 
if  the  donor  continues  to  pay  premiums,  these  also  constitute  chari- 
table deductions  for  the  donor. 


Questions  about  these  alternatives  can  be  answered  by  your  lawyer 
or  tax  adviser,  by  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson,  chairman  of  Symphony's 
Deferred  Giving  Program,  or  by  any  other  of  the  Orchestra's  Trustees. 


BEETHOVEN   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


Symphony  no.  1 
Symphony  no.  8 


Symphony  no.  2  [ 

Music  from  'The  creatures  of  Prometheus'  ( 


Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica' 

Symphony  no.  4 
Leonore  Overture  no.  2 

Symphony  no.  6 

Symphony  no.  7 


Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  9  (Marsh,  Veasey,  Domingo, 

Milnes,  Chorus  Pro  Musica,  New  England 

Conservatory  Chorus) 

with  SCHOENBERG'S  A  survivor  from  Warsaw 


LSC 
3098 

3032 

2644 

3006 

3074 
2969 

2  records  7055 


Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein)  3013 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  (Rubinstein)  2947 

Piano  concerto  no.  4  (Rubinstein)  2848 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  'Emperor'  (Rubinstein)  2733 

under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  MUNCH 

Violin  concerto  (Heifetz)  1992 

Victrola 

Symphony  no.  5  1035 

with  SCHUBERT'S  Symphony  no.  8 

Symphony  no.  9  (Price,  Forrester,  Poleri,  )                             Victrola 

Tozzi,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus)  J- 2  records                  6003 
Overtures:  Fidelio,  Leonore  no.  3,  Coriolan 

THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


MBUU 
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"Home  of  fine  luggage, 
leather  goods,  and 

gifts  -  for 
nearly  200 years" 

W.W.  WINSHIP 

372  Boylston    Boston 
Wellesley    Northshore 


"Basic  reference 
material  for  the  rest 
of  this  century." 

— New  Republic 

Harvard 
Dictionary 

Of  Music 

■  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  ■  Willi  Apel 

■  Illustrated.  ■  3rd  large 
printing.  ■  $20.00  at 
bookstores  ■  Belknap  Press 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SPACE  AND  RATES  IN 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA'S  PRO- 
GRAMS CALL  CARL  GOOSE  AT  MEDIAREP  CENTER 
INC  1127  STATLER  OFFICE  BUILDING,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  TELEPHONE  (617)  482-5233 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mo& 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  LI  2-7800 


OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY 


BINDING 


MALBENS 

THE  "COMPLETE" 
GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
FRESH  CAVIAR 
PRIME  MEATS 
FANCY  FRUITS  & 
VEGETABLES 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston 
Free  Delivery  266-1203 
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A  SELECTION   OF  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 

SCHUBERT 
Symphony  no.  9  in  C 

LSC 
3115 

under  the  direction  of  ERICH  LEINSDORF 

DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  6;  Slavonic  dances  no.  2  and  8 

3017 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  93;  Symphony  no.  96  'The  Miracle' 

3030 

MENDELSSOHN 

Incidental  music  to  A  midsummer  night's  dream 
(Peardon,  Metropolitan  Opera  Chorus) 

2673 

MOZART 

Symphony  no.  36  'Linz';  Symphony  no.  39 

Symphony  no.  41  'The  Jupiter';  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Requiem  Mass  (for  President  John  F.  Kennedy)  (2  records) 

3097 
2694 
7030 

RAVEL 

Piano  concerto  in  G  (Hollander)  with 
DELLO  JOIO     Fantasy  and  variations 

2667 

STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben 

Salome  excerpts;  Egyptian  Helen  excerpts  (Price) 

2641 
2849 

STRAVINSKY 
Firebird  suite  with 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV     'Le  coq  d'or'  suite 

Tru  a  !  i/r^\/ci/v 

2725 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Dichter) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman)  with 
DVORAK     Romance  (Perlman) 


2681 
2954 
3014 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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"I  don't  know  her  name, 
but  that's  a  Nanf  elt  fur." 


People  wear  all 

kinds  of  furs  to  the 

theater.  But  the 

Nanfelt  fur  never 

goes  unnoticed 

When  you  meet 

Ken  Nanfelt,  you'll 

know  why. 

He  knows  the  right 

decision  can't  be 

rushed.  So  he  built  a  store 

in  the  country,  the 

Country  Fur  Shop  at  Lakeville. 

Ken  has  more  room  in  the  country. 

And  more  time  to  show  you  his 

beautiful  furs. 

So  don't  be  surprised  if  he  brings  out 

his  entire  collection.  He's  only  trying 

to  make  your  selection  perfect. 

Ken  Nanfelt  likes  to  take  a  little 

extra  time. 

And  it  shows. 


m% 


Ken  Nanfelt  Furs 


COUNTRY  FUR  SHOP 

Route  79  -  Lakeville 

Phone:  (617)  947-6400 


No  wine  is  as 
beautiful  as  the 
Gavatina  from 
Beethoven's  Opus  130 

.  .  .  but  the  comparison  is  less 
shocking  than  it  seems. 

Some  wine  comes  remarkably 
close. 

Each  plot  of  land,  each 
grape  variety,  each  method 
of  vinification  gives  its  own 
character  to  the  wine  it 
produces.  Some  of  the  loveliest 
countryside  of  Europe  is 
concealed  within  each  bottle. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
discussing  the  expressive 
qualities  of  wine,  come  to  see 
us  at  the  Wine  Cask.  Or  if 
you  want  to  talk  about  late 
Beethoven  quartets,  we 
do  that  too. 

We  may  be  lyrical  about  wine, 
but  we  provide  sound  value 
as  well.  We  offer  the  largest 
selection  of  fine  wines  in  New 
England — tfes  ban  marcM. 

For  a  copy  of  our  new  wine 
list,  please  send  us  your 
name  and  address,  or  call  us 
at  623-8656. 


'me  iyad. 

407  Washington  Street 
Somerville,  Mass.  02143 
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A  SELECTION  OF  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


under  the  direction  of  WILLIAM  STEINBERG 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony  no.  9  in  C 


LSC 
3115 


under  the  direction  of  ERICH   LEINSDORF 


BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  1 

Symphony  no.  2 

Symphony  no.  3;  Tragic  Overture 

Symphony  no.  4 

The  four  symphonies  (boxed  edition)  (three  records) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Cliburn) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Rubinstein) 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes, 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus)  with     Y    j  records 
Four  serious  songs  (Milnes,  Leinsdorf  piano)      ) 


LSC 

2711 

2809 

2936 

3010 

6186 

2724 

2917 

7054 


BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  4  'Romantic' 


2915 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  2642 

Symphony  no.  3  (Verrett,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  7046 

Boston  Boychoir)  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  5  with  7031 

BERG     Wozzeck  excerpts  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  6  with  7044 

BERG     Le  vin  (Curtin)  (2  records) 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ON 


{MBIM 
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MERCHANTS 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Tremont  at  Park  Street 

Boston 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME 
TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Deposits  accepted  up  to 
$40,000 

ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  IN  FULL 
NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED 


Pole  ar  is 

Internationally    Famous 
Italian    Restaurants 


HYANNIS 

Tel.    775-6700 


WP* 


Est.  1891 


Fleuriste  Francais 

34  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 


mu 


AMERICA'S  No.1 
SCOTCH 


i 


THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION,  IMPORTERS  •  NEW  YORK,  N  Y^ 
•  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND  •  BLENDED  86  PROOF  ~ 


A  SELECTION  OF   RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 


BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  1 

Symphony  no.  2 

Symphony  no.  3;  Tragic  Overture 

Symphony  no.  4 

The  four  symphonies  (boxed  edition)  (three  records) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Cliburn) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (Caballe,  Milnes, 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus)  with    )     1  , 

Four  serious  songs  (Milnes,  Leinsdorf  piano)      \ 


LSC 

2711 

2809 

2936 

3010 

6186 

2724 

2917 

7054 


BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  4  'Romantic' 


2915 


MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  2642 

Symphony  no.  3  (Verrett,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  7046 

Boston  Boychoir)  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  5  with  7031 

BERG     Wozzeck  excerpts  (2  records) 
Symphony  no.  6  with  7044 

BERG     Le  vin  (Curtin)  (2  records) 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1   (Dichter) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman)  with 
DVORAK     Romance  (Perlman) 


2681 
2954 
3014 


WAGNER 

Leinsdorf  conducts  Wagner 
Lohengrin  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines, 
Chorus  pro  Musica)  (5  records) 


3011 
6710 
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KEnmore  6-1952 


finer      furs 


Newbury  Street  Eighteen 
Boston,  Mass. 


#^XX^fc 


THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 
EVERYTHING 

FROM  WHAT'S  IN  STYLE 

to  what's  traditional 

OPEN  THURSDAY  EVENINGS  UNTIL  8:30 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 


personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


ADELSON  GALLERIES,  INC. 

FINE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 


154  NEWBURY  STREET 

Boston 


(617)266-6631 


PLAN   OF  SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  auditorium  of  Symphony  Hall  can  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  the  exit  nearest  to  their  seat.  In  case 
of  emergency  they  should  walk  (not  run)  to  that  exit.  All  exits  are  clearly 
marked. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

Huntington  and  Massachusetts  Avenues 


HUNTINGTON     AVENUE     COfcWDOK 
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RECORDINGS  BY  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

ON  THE  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON   LABEL 


DEBUSSY 


Violin  sonata 

Cello  sonata 

Sonata  for  flute,  viola  and  harp 

Syrinx 


2530049 
(1  record) 


ON  THE   RCA  LABEL 


SCHUBERT 
MILHAUD 

HINDEMITH 


Piano  trio  in  B  flat  op.  99 
'Pastorale'  for  oboe,  clarinet 

and  bassoon 
Kleine  Kammermusik  op.  24  no.  2 


LSC  3166 
(1  record) 


BRAHMS 
DAHL 

MARTINU 
POULENC 
SCHUBERT 
WEBERN 


Piano  trio  in  B  op.  8 
Duettino  concertante  for  flute 

and  percussion 
Nonet 

Sextuor  for  piano  and  wind  quintet 
Piano  quintet  in  A  op.  114  Trout' 
Concerto  for  nine  instruments  op.  24 


LSC  6189 
(3  records) 


BRAHMS 
COLGRASS 
HAIEFF 
MOZART 


POULENC 

SCHUBERT 
VILLA-LOBOS 


Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 
Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 
Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 
Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 
Quintet  for  piano  and  winds 

in  E  flat  K.  452 
Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and 

piano  (1926) 
String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 
Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6 

for  flute  and  bassoon 


LSC  6184 
(3  records) 


BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

CARTER 

COPLAND 

FINE 

MOZART 


Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op. 

Woodwind  quintet 

Vitebsk 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

Flute  quartet  in  D  K.  285 


60 


LSC  6167 
(3  records) 
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after  symphony 


The  sophisticated  saloon  from  the  Victorian  era. 
Enjoy  your  favorite  libation,  while  Gladys  Toupin 
tenderly  tickles  the  ivories.  Nightly. 

At  Boston's  most  convenient  meeting  place 

THE  LENOX 

Boylston  at  Exeter  St 

(Next  time  you  are  coming  to 
Symphony,  dine  at  Delmonico's  .  .  . 
we'll  park  your  car  and  give  you  a 
ride  to  Symphony  Hall  in  our 
1938  Rolls  Royce  or  London  Taxi.) 


DAVID  and  JOSEFS  HAUTE  CUISINE 

Parties  with  a  European  Touch 
French  —  Viennese  -  Hungarian 

From  the  simplest  to  the  most  elegant, 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  function 


Full  Hostess  Service 


CALL  Turner  9-2973 


we  repeat 
stands  for 


T.O.METCALFCO.PRINTERS 

51  MELCHER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02210 


HIGH  SAVINGS 
INTEREST 


SAVINGS  INSURED 
By  U.S.  Gov't 
Agency 

CHOICE    OF    SAVINGS    CERTIFICATES 


0/Q2-10 


,000  minimum 


5 


1       B/o  Regular 

a 


S**        Savings 


5% 


1-10  years 
$1,000  minimum 


\ 


* 


annual  rate 
$100,000 
minimum 

1-3  years 


90  Day  Notice 
Passbook  Account 

No  Notice  Required  after  the  First  90  Days 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass.®-  Phone  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET  -   PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


IRMAROGELL 

HARPSICHORD 
31    DEVON   ROAD,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


332-9890 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKUNE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


M.MUS. 

88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


voice  studios  MARGOT  WARNER,     Soprano 

VOICE  TECHNIQUE  —  LANGUAGES  —  REPERTOIRE 
June  through  August  Summer  and  Winter 

189  John  Wise  Avenue  (Route  133)  2  Symphony  Road 

Essex,  Mass.  01929  Boston,  Mass.  02115 

(617)  768-6853  (617)  267-0332 


GIUSEPPE  de  LELLIS  —  PIANO 
Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  students  for  1971 

Grad.  of  Longy  School.  Fours  years  in  Fontainebleau,  Paris,  London. 

Isidore  Philipp,  Tobias  Matthay,  Sanroma  Soloist  Boston  Pops 

Tel.  332-3336  27  Harding  St.,  W.  Newton  02165 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


MINNIE  WOLK 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

New  Studio  Location 

108  Pelham  Hall  1284  Beacon  St. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Tel:  232-2430  &  734-1734 


46  The  Fenway 


LUCILLE  MONAGHAN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 
Now  Accepting  Limited  Number  of  Students 


KE  6-0726 


M 


The  best  way  to  get  the  news  out  of 
Washington  is  to  get  someone  in. 


The  Globe  is  the  only  Boston  newspaper 
that  has  a  five-man,  full-time  staff  of  reporters 
in  Washington. 

We  could  get  the  facts  from  the  wire  ser- 
vices, but  we  want  you  to  have  more  than  the 
facts. 

We  want  to  give  you  a  feeling  for  the  news 
;i  that  you  can  only  get  from  someone  who's 
watching  it  happen. 

The  Globe  reporter  who  covers  the 
Supreme  Court  is  a  lawyer.  He  doesn't  just 
take  notes  on  decisions.  He  reads  briefs. 

The  Globe  reporter  who  covers  the  Sen- 
ate uncovered  auto-repair  rackets  in  this  state 
that  might  have  cost  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 

And  the  chief  of  our  Washington  Bureau 
puts  it  all  together  in  the  best  sense  possible, 
by  relating  how  what  happens  in  Washington 
affects  the  rest  of  the  country. 

We  could  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  news 
from  Washington.  But  we  think  it's  better  if  we 
go  and  get  it  ourselves. 

The  Boston  Globe  puts  it  all  together. 


1970-71   BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRITY    SERIES 

k  Walter  Pierce,  Managing  Director 
Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond,  Consultant 


SUN.  APR.  4  at  3  •  SYMPHONY  HALL 

DIETRICH  FISCHER-DIESKAU 

Celebrated  German  Baritone  in  Recital 

SCHUBERT  PROGRAM 

NOTE:   This  Concert  Postponed  From  February  14 

STEINWAY   PIANO 

MON.  TUES.  WED.  EVES.  &  WED.  MAT.,  MAY  31,  JUNE  1,2*  MUSIC  HALL 

STUTTGART  BALLET 

"One  of  the  Few  Great  Companies  of  the  World!"  —  N.  Y.  Times 

Order  form  describing  repertory  and  prices  will  soon  be  available.    Write  now  to 
Boston  University  Celebrity  Series,  420  Boylston  Street,  Boston  02116. 


CHICAGO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Georg  Solti,  Conductor 

NEW  PHILHARMONIA  ORCHESTRA  OF  LONDON,  Lorin  Maazel,  Conductor 

VAN  CLIBURN,  Pianist      ANDRE  WATTS,  Pianist 

ANDRES  SEGOVIA,  Guitarist 

ARTURO  BENEDETTI  MICHELANGELI,  Pianist 

ALWIN  NIKOLAIS  DANCE  THEATER 

JUILLIARD  STRING  QUARTET 

JAMES  WHITMORE  in  "WILL  ROGERS,  U.S.A." 

NETHERLANDS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA,  Szymon  Goldberg,  Conductor  and  Soloist 

are  among  the  more  than  thirty  events  in  the 

1971-72  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRITY  SERIES 

Current  Celebrity  Series  subscribers  will  receive  the  first  announcement  of  the 
new  Season  in  early  April.  If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  and  would  like  to  receive 
the  brochure  for  the  1971-72  season,  write  to  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series, 
420  Boylston  Street,  Boston  02116. 


HEXb 


OFFICIAL  PIANO 


Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


The  Sound  Investment 
for  Your  Child 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS    ■    ORGANS 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 


160  Boylston  Street  •  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Telephone:  426-0775 
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